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ACCESSION   OF  ALEXANDER, 


BOOK        I. 

SECTION      I. 

THE  deep  policy  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  BOOK  I. 
the   artful    ufe    he   made   of    the    mutual  Sect.  i. 
jealoufies   and    contefts   of   the   feveral   Grecian  •— v — * 
ftates,  of  the  venality  of  their  orators  and  leaders, Bef- Chrift 
and  of  that   decay  of  public  fpirit  which  was 
become  general  throughout  Greece,  had,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  reign  ' ,  raifed  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  to  a  degree  of  power  far  beyond  what 
its  late  humility  of  fortune  feemed  to  promife. 
His  military  character  was  little  inferior   to  his 
political.     And  if,  to  the  fagacity  of  the  ftatefman 
and  the  vigour  of   the   warrior,  he   had  joined 
thofe  virtues  which  give  to  the  regal  dignity  its 
brightefl  luftre,  all  remains  of  independence  had 
probably  been  loft  to  the  Grecian  people. 

1   He  reigned  about  twenty-four  yeirs. 

VOL.  II.  B  PHILIP'S 


2  HIS  TORY    OF    GREECE 

•  BOOK  I.  PHILIP'S  own  mifconduct  prevented  it.  Intem- 
Seft.  i.  perate  in  the  purfuit  of  lienlual  gratifications,  he 
for  fome  time  before  his  death,  rendered 
court  a  fcene  of  ft  rife  and  d'iftra&ion.  In 
c/rder  to  wed  Cleopatra,  a  young  princels  of  whom 
he  happened  to  be  enamoured,,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  throw  fufpicions  on  his  wife  Olympias. 
His  fon  Alexander,  impatient  of  his  mother's* 
wrongs,  he  had  driven  from  his  prefence,  and 
forced  him  to  feek  for  refuge  among  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  From  hi&  partiality  to  the  crea- 
tures of  his  young  queen,  he  had  treated  with 
negle6t  fome  of  his  moft  faithful  iervants ;  and  at 
laft,  by  his  new  favourites,  he  provoked  the  blow 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Paufanias,  a  young; 
Macedonian  of  noble  birth,  had  been  injured  in 
a  moft  fenfible  manner  by  one  of  Cleopatra's 
kinfmen,  and  upon  applying  to  the  king  for  juf- 
tice,  had  found  his  complaint  difregarded.  Pride, 
mortification,  and  refentment,  rendered  him  def- 
perate.  He  marked  his  opportunity  ;  and  as 
Philip,  on  a  day  of  public  feftivity,  was  entering 
into  the  theatre,  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his 
heart.  There  are  hiftorians  who  pretend,  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  this  deed  of  violence  by  fome 
of  the  king's  own  family,  and  that  his'accomplices 
were  numerous  *.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 

orher 

a  The  death  of  Philip  feems  to  have  furnifhed  much  matter  of 
accufation,  which  trie-voice  of  fafilion,  of  private  animolity,  and 
even  of  ambition,  occafionally  employed  againit  whatever  parfons 
they  thought  it  was  their  iiitereil  to  deitroy,  or  to^blacken.  Whan 
Alexander  invaded  Alia,  he  charged  (Arrian,  1.  a.  c.  r^..)  the 
Perlian  court  with  the  guilt  of  it,  alledging  it  as  one  of  the  inju- 
ries that  had  called  him  forth  again  ft  Darius.  At  the  fame  time, 
Alexander  himfelf  did  not  efcape ;  and  in1  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  his  father,  and  the  fpirit  with  which  he  had  refent- 
ed  it,  hisf  enemies  difcuvered  reafons  fufficient  for  fufpefting,  • 
that  he  haH  fhared  in  a  crime,  to  which  he  owed  his  fecurity,  and 
the  throne  he  was  in  poflefTion  of.  The  like  fufpicions  had  place 
againii  Olympics,  and  her  paffionate  excelies  llrengthened  them. 

Severely 
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other  feems  to  be  true.     Poffibly  fome  perfons,BooK  I. 
obnoxious    on   other   accounts,    may  have  been  Sedt.  r. 
involved  in  the  fuipicion  ;  and  to   have  rejoiced  —  *    -* 
at  the   fuccefs   of  the  crime   (which,   doubtlefs,  e  J36<n 
was  the  cafe  of  many)  may  have  been  confidered 
as  an  argument  of  their    having  fhared  in  the 
guilt. 

THE  abilities  and  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  Philip 
had  rendered  him  the  terror  of  his  neighbours. 
They  hafted  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  favourable 
change  of  circumftances,  which  his  death,  the 
defencelefs  ftate  of  Macedon,  the  embarraffments 
and  the  fuppofed  inexperience  of  his  fuccefibr, 
prefented  to  their  view.  TheThracian  borderers, 
who  had  been  lately  reduced,  threw  off  the  yoke. 
Illyricum  followed  the  example.  In  Theflaly,  all 
was  in  commotion  :  and  fuch  was  the  ferment 
throughout  the  reft  of  Greece,  as  feemed  evidently 
to  forebode  a  total  revolution  of  interefts. 

AT  home  alfo,  the  Macedonian  affairs  were  in 
much  confufion  ;  moft  of  the  chief  men  being 
either  fufpe&ed  of  trealbnable  practices,  or  profe- 
cuting  private  animofities  one  againft  another. 
The  blow  which  had  proved  fatal  to  Phitip,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  come  from  a  formidable  party, 
of  which  Paufanias  was  only  the  inflrurrient. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  had  each  their  pretenfi-  ArrUm,  *. 
ons.  Olympias  had  her  adherents:  the  young 
queen  Cleopatra  hers.  And  the  uncle  of 


Severely  injured  by  the  late  king,  and  of  a  temper  violent  and  ^ex.  et* 
vindictive,  (he  faw  with  exultation,  in  Philip's  death,  the  over-rjemQfj 
throw  of  a  faction  v\hich  had  intuited  her,  and  of  a  rival  whom  (he 
abhorred.  His  fail  was  her  triumph,  and  (he  indulged  it.  With  her 
own  hands  (he  placed  a  golden  crown  on  the  head  of  the  alfarfin, 
when  hanging  on  the  gibbet,  and  confecrated  the  very  dagger  which 
had  drank  his  Moc.d  in  the  temple  of  one  of  her  gods.  Hilioiians 
have  often  pronounced  from  flighter  proofs.  Such  a  decided  con- 
duel:  was  confidered  as  an  unquelliouable  argument  of  her  having 
directed  the  blow  (he  rejoiced  in;  of  which,  however,  had  (he 
been  really  guilty,  probably  (he  had  been  more  artful  in  difguil- 
ing  her  fentimenis.  —  ijiee  Ju(K  1.  9.  c.  7. 

B  2  latter, 
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BOOK  I.  latter,  Attalus,  who,  together  with  Parmenio, 
Seft.  i.  had  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Afia,  was  faid 
k — " — -  to  entertain  the  moft  ambitious  and  criminal 

Bef.Chrift     • 

views. 

ALEXANDER  perceived  the  dangers  that  threa- 
tened him,  without  being  difmayed.  He  began  his 
reign  with  revenging  his  father's  death ;  he  fup- 
prefled  different  factions  that  threatened  the  do- 
rneflic  peace  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  contrived 
to  have  Attalus  taken  off,  before  he  could  carry 
his  defigns,  whatever  they  were,  into  execution. 

GREECE  employed  his  attention  next.  The 
Thefialians  had  poffefled  themfelves  of  the  defiles, 
which  lay  between  their  country  and  Macedon. 
He  eluded  them,  by  paffing  over  the  craggy  top 
of  mount  Ofia,  and  was  already  in  Theflaly,  be- 
fore it  was  imagined  he  had  entered  upon  his 
march.  Without  lofs  of  time,  he  proceeded  to 
the  Corinthian  ifthtnus,  where  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  States  of  Greece  was  held,  and  laid 
before  them  his  claim,  requiring,  that  they  mould 
appoint  him  Captain-general  againft  the  Perfians, 
with  the  fame  powers  they  had  granted  to  his 
father.  Moll  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  fecretly 
inimical  to  his  intereit.  The  deputies  of  Sparta, 
neverthelefs,  were  the  only  perfons  in  this  aflembly 
who  had  the  firmnefs  to  avow  their  fentiments. 
'  The  Lacedaemonians,'  faid  they,  '  are  accuf- 
*  coined  to  lead  the  way  to  glorious  exploits,  not 
c  to  follow  the  lead  of  others.'  Their  reprefen- 
tations,  however,  had  little  weight.  The  prefence 
of  the  young  king,  the  activity  and  vigour  he  had 
difplayed,  together  with  his  infmuating  addrefs, 
made  ail  oppofuion  fall  before  him. 

ALEXANDER  returned  with  expedition  to  the 

north,  in  order  to  fecure  his  frontier  on  the  fide 

of  Thrace.     The  Thracians  were  a  fierce  people, 

of  remarkable  ftrength  of  body,  whofe  dwellings 

3  were 
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were   in   faftnefles    and    mountains   exceedingly  BOOK  I. 
high,  and  difficult  of  accefs.     Alexander  attacked  Sed\  i. 
and  difpoirefled   them  of  their  flrong  holds,  and 
reduced   them  to  the  neceflity  of   fubmitting  toen 
what  terms    he  was   pleafed   to   impofe.      Thefe 
terms,  in  appearance  void  of  feverity,  mew,  that 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  young  warrior,  Alexander  had 
already  joined   the   profound  policy  of  the  old 
chieftain.     He  required,  that  their  principal  lead- 
ers,   with   a  chbfen   body  of  their  braveft  men, 
fhould   attend  his   banners  j    thus    {lengthening 
himfelf  with  the  acceffion   of  the  mod  warlike 
people  then  known,  and  at  the  fame  time  taking 
with  him  the  fureft  pledges  of  their  future  fidelity. 
Th<°  adjacent  nations,  the  Triballi,  the  Getse,  and  Front. 
the  ieveral  Celtic    tribes    on   both  fides  of    theStrat-  " 
Danube,  he  attacked  in  the  fame  vigorous  manner, 
and  with  the  like  fuccefs  3 .     Thence  he  moved  on 
to  Illyricum.     The  Illyrians  had  aflembled  a  pow- 
erful force,  and  flood  prepared  to  meet  him  :  they 
were   neverthelefs   totally   defeated,    and    Clytus 
their  king,    who  had  encouraged  the  defection, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  take  re- 
fuge among  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

DURING  thefe  transactions,  a  report  prevailed, 
that  Alexander  had  fallen  in  battle  againft  the 
Illyrians.  The  Greeks  in  general,  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians  efpecially,  received  the  tidings  with 
an  eager  credulity,  and  the  moft  intemperate  joy. 
At  Athens,  the  event  was  celebrated  as  the  refto- 
ration  of  public  liberty,  the  moft  fpirited  decrees 
were  propofed,  and  the  Macedonian  name  was 

3  Alexander  afked  the  Oltes,  '  What  they  feared  moft  ?'  He 
expefted,  it  feem?,  a  compliment;  but  thefe  rough  fons  of  free- 
dom made  anfwer,  '  They  had  no  fear  but  one,  leit  the  (ky  fhould 
'  fall  on  them.'  Pleafed  with  their  fpirit,  he  pronounced  them 
his  friends  and  confederates ;  adding,  however,  '  the  Celtes  are 
*  an  haughty  people.'  Arrian,  i.  +. 


. 
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BOOK  I.treated  with  great  indignity.     At  Thebes,  they 

Se&.  i. 'proceeded  dill  farther.     Cadmea,  the  citadel,  was 

v_— -v-^  garrifoned  by  Macedonians.     The  Thebans  put 

Bef.Chrift immediately  to  the  fvvord  all  the  Macedonian  offi- 

335<     cers  they  could  feize  ;  and  having  fummoned  the 

garrifon  to  furrender,  upon  refuial,  laid  fiege  to 

the  citadel. 

ALEXANDER  had  not  left  Illyricum,  when  the 
news  of  this  revolt  reached  him.     He  inftantly 
marched  with   the  utinoft    expedition,    and   was 
within  fight  of  Thebes,  before  the  Thebans  would 
believe  that  he  was  alive.     Atfirft,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  proceed  to  extremities,  in  hopes  that  a 
fenfe  of   danger   might   induce  the   Thebans   to 
adopt  more  moderate  counfels,  and  only  demand- 
ed, that  the  promoters  of  the  revolt  mould  be  de- 
livered up.     But  perceiving  that,  inilead  of  being 
reformed  by  this  lenity,  they  treated  him  with 
greater  infult,  he  at  length  gave  a  loofe  to  his  re- 
fentment,   and  having  taken  the  city   by   ftorm, 
abandoned  to  military  execution  all  thofe   who 
were  found  in  arms.     The  reft  of  the  inhabitants 
he  fold  for  Haves ;  the  priefts  excepted,  with  thofe 
to  whom  the  Macedonians  were  bound  by  the  ties 
of   hofpitality,    the  defendants   of  Pindar,   and 
fuch  as  had  oppofed  the  late  tumultuous  meafures. 
It   is   laid,    that  the  number   of    Thebans   thus 
doomed  to  ilavefy  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand. 
The  city  alfo  the  viftor  levelled  with  the  ground, 
not  furFering  one  building  to  be  preferved,  but  the 
temples,  and  the  houfe  wherePindar  had  been  born. 
THE  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  acled  on 
this  occafion  does  them  great  honour.     They  were 
guilty,  as  well  as  the  Thebans,  and    had  every 
thing  to   fear   from  the  victorious  Macedonian. 
They  neverthelefs   made  public  lamentations  for 
the  overthrow  of  Thebes,  fufpending  on  that  ac- 
count even  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufmian  myf- 
teries,  the  mod  highly  revered  fcftival  at  Athens ; 

and 
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and  they  afforded prote&ion  to' all  theThebans  thatBooK  I. 
fled  to  them,  notwithftanding  Alexander's  exprefs  Seft.i. 
injunction,  '  that  no  Grecian  (late  fhould  prefume' 
.«  tp  give  them  flicker.' 

Ir  is  probable,  the  generous  companion  which 
Athens  exhibited  to  this  unfortunate  people  made 
an  impreflion  on  the  mind  .of  Alexander  himfelf. 
Iliitoriansobferve,  that,  though  at  Jftrft  he  appeared 
much  difpleafed,  he  afterwards  received  the  ern- 
foafty,  which  they  fent  to  apologize  for  their  dif- 
•hedience,  with  marks  of  fingular  efteem.  'Your 
c  Athenians,'  faid  he  to  Phocion,  '  mould  look 
c  to  themfelves ;  for,  were  any  misfortune  to 
k  befal  me,  they  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  are 
*  worthy  to  command.'  The  only  punifliment  hekut.  Pho- 
inflicled  on  them  was,  that  they  mould  banimcion- 
Charidemus,  and  feven  other  orators,  who  had 
been  mod  active  in  ftirring  up  the  people.  Upon 
a  fecond  application,  he  remitted  much  even  of 
this,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  exile  of  Chari- 
demus, the  fharpnefs  of  whofe  inveftives  had  given 
him  particular  offence.  Charidemus  accordingly piut.  pe- 
left  Athens,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  Perfia. 
(hall  have  occafion  to  mention  him  hereafter. 

THE  extreme  feverity  with  which  the  Thebans 
were  treated  is  not  to  be  juftified  upon  any 
ground,  perhaps,  but  that  of  political  neceflity. 
As  an  intimidating  example,  it  undoubtedly  had 
its  life.  Greece  was  thereby  completely  hum- 
bled :  for  whatever  might  be  the  fecret  inclina- 
tions of  the  different  ftates,  they  faw  it  was  not 
now  the  time  to  aflert  their  liberties  againlt  a 
prince,  whofe  power  was  not  to  be  refilled,  and 
at  whofe  hands  no  mercy  was  to  be  expecled, 

THE  affairs  of  Greece  being  thus  compofed,  and 
the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom  provided  for,  Alex- 
ander found  leifure  to  purfue  his  favourite  plan  of 
carrying  his  arms  into  Afia.  Little  more  thai} 

a  year 
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BOOK  I.a  year  ^ac*  elapfed  fince  Philip's  death,  and  already 

Seel.  i.  had  kis  ^on»  ^ough  but  twenty  years  old  when  he 

^-v^lafcended  the  throne,  ftruck  terror  into  the  moft 

Bef.chriit  formidable  of  the  furrounding  nations,  and  difli- 

33S*     pated  every  league  that  had  been  formed  againft 

him.     Upon  his  return  to  Macedon,  he  declared 

his  intention  of  entering  on  the  Perfian  war  the 

enfuing  fpring.     Parmenio  and  Antipater  would 

have  perfuaded  him  to  defer  it,  until  he  was  mar- 

ried, and  had  male  offspring  ;  but  Alexander  was 

too  eager  for  military  glory  to  brook  delay.     It  is 

alfo  probable,  that  his  fituation  did  not  admit  of  it. 

His  forces  were  ripe  for  action  :  they  had  been 

formed  by  a  fucceflion  of  hardy  atchievements  ; 

and  mould  they  now  be  fuffered  to  fink  into  inac- 

tivity,   they   might   lofe  much  of   their   prefent 

vigour.     His   finances,  befides,  were  nearly  ex- 

haufled  ;  and  the  very  means  of  fupporting  fuch 

an   army   were   only    to   be    derived   from   the 

conquefts  he  had  in  contemplation. 

THE  intervening  winter  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  neceflary  arrangements  previous  to  his 
departure,  and  in  fettling  the  internal  concerns  of 
his  kingdom.  The  attention  he  beftowed  on  thefe 
domeftic  matters,  and  the  wifdom  of  his  meafures, 
fpeak  him  not  lefs  intelligent  in  he  arts  of  peace 
than  in  the  bulinefs  of  war.  He  had  reafon  to 
fear,  that  fome  remains  of  difaffeclion  were  yet 
lurking  in  many  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  and  that 
the  feuds,  which  had  diflurbed  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  might  burft  out  afrefh.  He  therefore 
made  it  his  fludy  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  to  efface,  if  poffible,  every  remem- 
brance of  party-diftindion  from  among  them, 
and  to  make  them  all  confpire  in  advancing  the 
public  happinefs  and  tranquillity.  With  this 
view,  he  appointed  iblemn  feftivals  to  be  held  at 

Aegae, 
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Aegae  4,  which  were  celebrated  with  great  mag- BOOK  I. 
nificence,  and  to  which  all  Macedon  was  invited.  Sect.  r. 
He  afterwards   diftributed  his   whole   patrimony  — -v — ^ 
among  his  friends  and  principal  Subjects;  giving  Bef-^hnft 
to  one  a  village,  to  another  a  diftrict  of  land,  to 
a  third  a  portion  of  the  royal  revenues.     '  What 
'  then  do  you  referve  for  yourfelf  ?'  faid  Parme- 
nio  to  him.    '  My  hopes/  anfwered  the  prince. 
6  Permit  us  then,    who  mean  to  mare  in  your 

*  dangers,'   replied  Parmenio,    '  tc  mare  alib  in 

*  your  hopes :'     and  he  refufed    to    accept    the 
eftate  which  Alexander  would  have  bellowed  on 
him.     There  were  others,  who  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Parmenio. 

ALEXANDER  next  committed  the  regency  of  his 
kingdom  to  Antipater,  an  aged  nobleman  of  dii- 
tinguifhed  abilities,  who  had  been  one  of  his 
father's  chief  counsellors  j  and  he  provided  a  fuffi- 
cient  body  of  troops  to  anfwer  any  fudden  emer- 
gency. 

ALL  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  he  prepared,  Bef  Chrift 
upon  the  firft  opening  of  the  fpring,  to  pafs  the  33*' 
Hellefpont.  His  whole  army  amounted  to  about 
thirty  thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  with 
provifions  only  for  one  month,  and  in  the  military 
cheft  were  no  more  than  feventy  talents  5 .  Agree- 
able to  this  flender  provifion  was  his  naval  equip- 
ment,  conMing  moftly  of  transports,  with  a  few 
mips  of  ftrength  ;  the  Macedonians  having  never 
had  a  powerful  navy,  the  expence  of  which, 
indeed,  they  were  not  able  to  maintain.  Yet 

*  Or  Aegeae,  the  city  of  the  goats  \  fo  called  in  memory  of  an 
old  tradition,  that  Caranus,  a  prince  of  ths  houfe  of  Hercules, 
%vho  firft  led  a  colony  of  Greeks  into  this  country,  and  was  the 
•uunder  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  was  conducted  thither  by  a 
ilock  of  goats,  which  the  oracle  had  commanded  him  to  follow. 
JuJtin,  1.  7.  c.  i. 

s  £•  ^.ffo.   10;.  oJ. — Arbuthnot. 
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BOOK  I.  from  fo  inconfiderable  a  force  as  we  have  defcrib- 
Se&.i.  ed,  was  the  greateft  empire  of  Afia  to  receive  its. 
overthrow. 

tJpoN  Alexander's  patting  into  Afia,  all  Greece 
feemed  to  have  pafled  over  with  him,  fuch  an  uni- 
verfal  inactivity  fucceeded  to  the  ufual  buftle  of 
this  bufy  nation ;  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  feveral 
Grecian  ftates  turning  to  that  important  field, 
where  their  fortunes  were  now  to  be  decided.  If 
Alexander  fuffered  difcomfiture,  Greece  had  ftill 
a  chance  for  her  liberties  ;  if  he  prpved  victorious, 
her  fubjedion  was  inevitable.  The  hiftory  of 
Alexander,  at  this  period,  is  the  hiftory  of 
Greece. 

IT  feems  amazing,  that  the  Perfians,  who 
could  not  but  have  intelligence  of  hisdefigns,  and 
might  eafily  have  covered  the  fea  with  fleets,  made 
no  attempt  to  interrupt  him  in  his  paflage.  But 
this  devoted  people  were  infatuated  ;  of  which 
their  hiftory,  at  this  period,  affords  frequent 
inftances. 

ALEXANDER,  having  landed  without  oppofi- 
tion,  made  it  his  firft  bufmefs  to  vifit  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  and  the  monuments  yet  remaining  of  thofe 
heroes  whom  Homer  had  fung ;  as  if  to  pleafe  his 
imagination  with  a  view  of  the  feat  where  Greece, 
in  antient  days,  had  triumphed  over  the  powers 
of  Afia.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  he  caufed  games  to 
be  celebrated,  and  extraordinary  honours  to  be 
paid,  at  the  tombs  of  feveral  of  thofe  illuftrious 
Greeks  who  had  fallen  in  that  memorable  war ; 
particularly  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  progenitors,  and  whofe  mU 
Htary  character  he  affected  to  imitate.  His  fitu- 
ation,  it  might  be  imagined,  called  for  other 
thoughts.  But  to  a  mind  of  fuch  a  temper  as 
Alexander's,  thefe  fcenes  afforded  allurements  too 
power!  r,l  ro  be  reiiited. 
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MEAN  while,  Darius'  generals  were  divided  in  BOOK  I. 
opinion  about  their  plan  of  operations.     Memnon  Se6t.  i. 
of  Rhodes,  the  ablefl  and  molt  faithful  officer  in< — /~-~ ' 
the   Perfian   fervice,   counfelled  to   avoid   battle  BefChnft 
with  the  Macedonians,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  deprive  them  of  fubfiHence.    Had 
this  wife  meafure  been  adopted,  Alexander  had 
foon  found  himfelf  in  great  perplexity.     But  the 
vain  confidence  of  the  other  commanders,  and 
their  jealoufy  of  Memnon,  faved   the    Macedo- 
nians.     Arfites,    Satrap  of   the  lower   Phrygia, 
vaunted,  that  not  the  fmalleft  village  in  his  govern- 
ment mould  fufter  inconvenience  on  account  of 
this  contemptible  band  of  adventurers. 

IT  was  accordingly  determined  to  wait  for  the 
Macedonians  at  the  pafiage  of  the  Granicus.  And, 
if  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  it  muft  be  owned,  the 
Perfians  could  hardly  have  chofen  their  ground 
more  advantageouily.  The  Granicus  is  a  deep 
rapid  river ;  its  banks  are  fteep.  the  foil  crumb- 
ling, and  its  bottom,  from  the  nature  of  the  mud 
that  covers  it,  exceedingly  flippery6.  Acrofs 
this  river  lay  the  way  into  Upper  Phrygia.  The 
Perfians,  befides,  were  far  fuperior  to  Alexander 
in  horfe :  and  it  was  not  fuppofed,  that  the  Ma- 
cedonian infantry  could  perform  much  fervice, 
from  the  unavoidable  delay  that  muft  be  incurred 
in  their  palling  the  river. 

ALEXANDER,  who  had  exa£t  intelligence  of  the 
motions  of  his  enemy,  neverthelefs  held  on  his 
march.  On  the  fight  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  on 
the  oppofite  bank,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
furmounfed  before  he  could  clofe  with  them,  his 
generals  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  iffue, 
and  would  have  difluaded  him  from  the  attempt, 
befeeching  him  at  leaft  to  delay  the  attack  till 

6  See  Tournefort  Voyage  au  Levant,  Let.  22. 

next 
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BOOK  I.  next  day.     But  Alexander  faw,  how  difreputable 

Sect.  i.  to  his  arms,  and  therefore  how  prejudicial  to  his 

- — s-*j  affairs,  any  appearance  of  hefitation  muft  prove  at 

Bef.Chrtftj.hjg    junfture?    and    moving   forward  with    his 

cavalry,  he  immediately  commanded  the  forlorn 

hope  to  enter  the  river  j    he  himfelf,  amidft  the 

acclamations  of  his  army,  following  at  the  head  of 

the  right   wing,   whilft  Parmenio,    at   the   fame 

time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  left.     That  his 

men,  however,  might  not  have  both  the  rapidity 

of  the  current  and  the  weight  of  the  enemy  to 

contend  with,  he,  with  great  judgment,  inftructed 

them  not  to  go  directly   acrofs,    but  to  march 

obliquely  down  the  ftream,  in  order  to  have  lei- 

fure  to  form,   before  they  reached  the  oppofite 

bank. 

T^E  Perfians  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves  : 
aiTifted  by  their  fituation,  they  preffed  on  the  Ma- 
cedonians with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  foremoft 
ranks  of  the  latter  found  it  impoffible  to  carry  the 
bank,  and  were  falling  back  in  confufion.  Alex- 
ander obferved  their  diftrefs,  and  ruming  amidft 
the  thickeft  of  the  enemy,  reftored  the  battle, 
notwithstanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  Perfians, 
who  difputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  oppofing 
man  to  man,  and  horfe  to  horfe,  and  having 
marked  where  the  king  fought,  poured  their 
braved  troops  towards  that  quarter.  Accord- 
ingly, feveral  of  the  king's  guards,  and  thofe 
neareft  his  perfon,  were  flain  j  and  he  himfelf,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  quicknefsand  addrefs  of  Clitus, 
had  loft  his  life.  For  Rhoefaces,  a  Perfian  officer 
of  diftinction,  having  difcharged  his  falchion  on 
the  king's  helmet,  and  cut  off  part  of  his  creft,  as 
Alexander  turned  upon  him,  Spithridates,  another 
noblePerfian,  came  up  behind,  which  Clitus  per- 
ceiving, he  fprung  forward,  and  with  one  blow 
fevered  the  Perfian's  arm  from  his  body,  at  the 

inflant 
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inftant  it  was  raifed  to  ftrike  the  king.  The  BOOK  I. 
perils,  to  which  Alexander  had  been  expofed,  SecL  i. 
lerved  only  to  infpire  him  and  his  Macedonians ' — v — -> 
with  frem  ardour.  They  were  now  irrefiftible,Bef;Ch"u 
and  bearing  down  all  before  them,  obliged  the 
Perfians,  who  were  breaking  on  every  fide,  to  be- 
take themfelves  to  flight.  One  body  of  infan- 
try only  remained,  of  about  ten  thoufand  Greek 
mercenaries,  who,  whether  through  amazement 
at  the  fudden  difcomfiture  of  their  friends,  or  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  favourable  terms,  continued 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  Alexander,  having 
commanded  his  troops  to  furround  them,  put 
moft  of  them  to  the  fword,  after  they  had,  for 
fome  time,  made  a  gallant  refiftance.  Two  thou- 
fand were  taken  prifoners,  whom  Alexander  con- 
demned to  flavery,  and  tranfported  into  Macedon 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  works  ;  to  intimidate 
by  this  aft  of  feverity  the  Greeks  from  ferving  in 
the  armies  of  the  Perfian  king,  whofe  bed  troops, 
he  knew,  were  compofed  of  fuch  mercenaries. 

WHAT  the  numbers  of  the  Perfians  were  upon 
this  occafion,  hiftorians  are  not  agreed,  fome 
making  them  amount  to  an  hundred  •  thoufand, 
fome  to  fix  hundred  thoufand.  Arrian,  whofe 
relation  feems  to  deferve  moft  credit,  makes  the 
account  much  lower.  According  to  him,  the 
Perfian  cavalry  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand,  and 
their  infantry  nearly  to  the  fame  number  :  of 
whom  were  flain  two  thoufand  five  hundred  of 
the  cavalry ;  and  of  the  infantry,  ten  thoufand. 

ON  the  fide  of  Alexander,  there  were  five  thou- 
fand horfe,  who,  together  with  a  few  of  the  light- 
armed  infantry,  were  the  only  part  of  the  Grecian 
army  that  engaged  j  for  the  battle  appears  to  have 
been  over,  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx  had 
crofled  the  river. 

ALEXANDER 
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BOOK  I.     ALEXANDER  took  care,  that  his  troops  mould 

Sec~t.i.  fee  the  fenfe  he  had  of  their  gallant  behaviour. 

*— -v — 'One  hundred  and  fifteen  Macedonians  had  fallen. 

Bef.Chnft  Orders  were  iffued,  that  their  families  fhould  en- 
joy the  mod  ample  privileges,  and  be  for  ever  ex- 
empt from  fervice  and  tribute.  Of  this  number, 
twenty-five  were  of  the  king's  guards,  who  fell  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  righting  around  his 
perfon.  Their  memory  he  honoured  in  a  particu- 
lar manner.  Their  ftatues  were  caft  in  brafs,  and 
placed  at  Dium  in  Macedon  ;  where  Metellus, 
when  the  Romans  fubdued  that  country,  found 
them,  and  removed  them  to  Rome. 

THE  reft  of  the  army  were  not  forgotten. 
They  received  every  recompence,  which  a  victo- 
rious and  grateful  general  could  beftow ;  public 
acknowledgments,  military  honours,  pecuniary 
rewards.  He  even  vifited  in  perfon  the  wounded, 
taking  care  that  they  mould  be  treated  with  great 
attention  and  tendernefs. 

HE  was  alfo  ambitious,  that  Greece  mould  be 
fully  informed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms.  Prefents 
of  the  richeft  of  the  fpoils  were  fent  to  Olympias 
and  his  Macedonian  friends,  and  three  hundred 
complete  fuits  of  armour  to  Athens,  with  fuitable 
infcriptions,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva. 

IN  jufHce  to  Alexander,  it  mufl  be  confefled, 
that  to  his  conduct  and  fpirited  example  this  vic- 
tory is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed.  It  appears  alfo,  that 
many  of  ihe  Perfian  chiefs  acquitted  themfelves 
with  great  courage,  and  might  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  had  they  been  properly  fup- 
ported.  Memnon  and  his  fons  diftinguimed  them- 
.  felves  among  the  foremoft  combatants,  and.  for  a 
time  rendered  the  iflue  doubtful.  That  gallant 
commander,  though  the  adtion  had  been  brought 
on  contrary  to  his  fentiments  and  opinion, did  what 

valour 
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valour  could  perform,  and  retired  only  when  he  BOOK  I. 
faw  that  all  was  loft.  Ariites,  by  whofe  counfel  Sect.  i. 
the  battle  had  been  fought,  was  Ib  deeply  affected1 
at  the  unfortunate  event,  that  he  laid  violent 
hands  on  himfelf. 

THIS  victory  was  attended  with  important  con- 
fequences.  Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  Lydia,  and 
once  tfie  royal  feat  of  the  Lydian  kings,  fubmittcd 
immediately.  The  feveral  cities  likewife  of  Phry- 
gia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Caria,  Ionia,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror,  Miletus  and  Halicarnaflus 
cxcepted  ;  and  of  thefe  alfo  he  foon  made  himfelf 
mafter,  though  vigoroufly  defended,  the  latter 
even  by  Memnon.  Within  the  courfe  of  a  few 
months  therefore  from  his  pailing  the  Hellefpont, 
he  had  reduced  moft  of  the  provinces  of  Lower 
Afia. 

SOON  after  the  reduction  of  Miletus,  he  difmif- 
fed  his  fleet ;  a  meafure  feemingly  ram,  but  the 
remit  neverthelefs  of  mature  deliberation.  A 
naval  armament  required  an  expence,  which  he 
could  not  well  defray  ;  with  the  utmoft  pains,  he 
would,  after  all,  have  found  ~it  impoflible  to 
maintain  a  fuperiority  at  fea  againft  the  powerful 
navies  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus ;  and  to  have  at- 
tempted an  engagement,  and  been  defeated, 
though  nothing  worfe  had  followed,  would  pro- 
bably have  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  rife  againft 
him.  His  only  road  to  victory  was  therefore 
land ;  and  if  all  the  fea-ports  were  once  fubdued, 
the  fhipping  muft,  in  the  end,  be  his  alfo.  Afia,  c.  ?> 

His  wifdom  in  improving  the  advantages 
which  his  arms  had  obtained  was  not  lefs  confpi- 
cuous,  than  his  valour  had  been  in  obtaining 
them.  He  took  care,  that  agriculture  and  civil 
government  mould  fucceed  to  the  devaluations  of 
war.  Thofe  Macedonians,  in  whom  he  could  belt 
confide,  he  appointed  governors  over  the  feveral 

provinces  \ 
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BOOK  I.  provinces ;  inftru&ing  them  to  ftrengthen  the  new 
Se&.  i    eftablifhments  by  the  lenity  of  their  adminiftration, 
' — s/ — --"and  to  make  the  nations  over  whom  they  were  to 
Bef-Chriftrule,  feel  the  difference  between  the  Grecian  laws, 
and  the  arbitrary  oppreflions   under  which  they 
had  recently  groaned.     In  the  Greek  cities,  he  re- 
ftored  the  democratical  form  of  government,  to 
which  the  citizens  were  fondly  attached ;  recom- 
mending it  to  them,  that  whatever  wrongs  they 
had  fuffered  under  the  late  adminiftration,  they 
mould  not  feek  for  revenge.     At  the  fame  time, 
he  vifited  in  perfon  thofe  places  which  feemed  to 
demand  his  prefence,  attentive  to  what  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  each  people  required,  and  ftudious 
to  heal  the  breaches  that  yet  remained  ;  impofmg 
BefChrift no  new  tribute,  and  even  lightening  the  burden 
333-     of  thofe  who  appeared  to  want  relief  7.     Thefe 
f  cTcim  n°ble  cares  employed  him  until  the  return  of  the 
3.  i.        feafon  fitted  for  military  operations. 

IT  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  progrefs,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  performed  the  famed  atchievement  of 
the  Gordian  knot.  At  Gordium  in  Phrygia,  the 
capital  city  of  old  Midas,  in  one  of  the  temples 
was  the  yoke  of  a  chariot,  fufpended  to  a  beam, 
the  knot  of  which  was  contrived  with  fuch  art, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  to  difcover  the  ends.  And, 
'  to  the  perfon  who  mail  unloofe  it/  faid  the 
barbarians,  '  the  oracles  had  deftined  the  empire 
*  of  the  world.'  Alexander,  according  to  fome 
hiftorians,  cut  the  knot,  determined  if  he  could 
not  fulfil  the  oracle,  that  no  other  perfon  mould. 
But  Ariftobulus,  who  accompanied  the  king,  re- 
lates the  ftory  in  a  different  manner.  The  pin, 
which  faftened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  palled 

7  At  Ephefus  particularly,  he  applied  the  tribute,  which  the  ci- 
tizens were  wont  to  pay,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Diana, 
the  favourite  Goddefs  of  the  Kpheiian  people,  vvhich  had  been  con- 
fumed  with  fire  on  the  night  on  which  he  was  born. 

through 
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through  the  knot ;   the  pin^  therefore,  taken  out,  BOOK  I. 
the  charm  was  diftolved,  and  Alexander  drew  out  Sect,  i. 
the  yoke  without  difficulty.     If  the  incident  k^TTC"^ 
true,  it  is  plain  Alexander  did  not  difdain  to  avail     J33  rl 
himfelf  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  vulgar,  as  well 
as  of  the  priefls,  from  whom  doubtlefs  he  had  re- 
ceived inilrudions,  before  he  ventured  on  an  at- 
tempt, in  which  it  had  been  dangerous  for  him  to 
have  failed. 

MEAN  while,  Memnon  died.  This  was  theAman.  a, 
fevered  iofs  Darius  had  yet  fuftained.  Previous ':  Diod- 
to  his  death,  that  general  had  formed  a  plan,  the 
only  one  that  could  have  faved  the  Perfian  empire, 
and  of  which  his  royal  mailer  had  approved,  to 
remove  the  war  into  Greece.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  he  had  already  begun  to  reduce  thofe  iflands 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Macedonians,  and  was 
before  Mitylene  at  the  time  of  his  death.  From 
thence  he  was  to  have  pafled  into  Euboea,  and 
from  Euboea  into  Peloponnefus,  where  having 
formed  a  confederacy  with  the  feveral  Grecian 
ftates  to  whom  the  Macedonian  was  become  for- 
midable,  he  was  to  have  poured  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedon,  and  have  obliged  Alexander  to  attend  to 
the  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  the 
iupreme  Arbiter  of  events  had  pronounced,  that 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  fliould  be 
no  more,  and  removed  from  Darius  the  only  re-* 
fource  he  had  left  to  avert  the  blow. 

WHILE  Memnon  lived,  Alexander  had  confin- 
ed his  attention  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Lower  Afia. 
Upon  his  death,  as  if  relieved  from  all  farther  ap- 
prehenfions  on  that  fide,  he  declared  his  refolution 
of  penetrating  into  the  upper  provinces.  What 
enabled  him  the  better  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the 
returning  fpring  had  brought  him  large  reinforce- 
ments. At  the  clofe  of  the  former  campaign,  he 
had  granted  to  his  army  an  indulgence,  from 

VOL.  11.  C  which 
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BOOK  I. which  he  now  derived  confiderable  benefit.     In 
Seel,  i. the  fpirit  of  the  Jewifh  law  (of  which  probably  he 

1 y-^Jhad  information  from   Ariftotle,    who  could  not 

Bef.  Chrift  but  ]lave  [ome  acquaintance  xvith  the  facred  writ- 
ings) he  had  given  his  Macedonian  foldiers,  who 
were  lately  married,  permillion  to  return  home, 
Arnau,  2.  anc|  fpend  the  winter  with  their  wives.  In  the  ef- 
fufion  of  their  gratitude,  $iey  had  reported  the 
king  in  fo  advantageous  a  manner,  and  fpread 
fuch  fplendid  accounts  of  the  exploits  atchieved, 
and  the  rich  conquefts  made,  that  numbers  crowd- 
ed to  a  fervice  in  which  fuch  noble  rewards  were 
to  be  obtained. 

AT  the  fame  time  Darius,  who  had  no  general 
whom  he  could  employ  in  the  place  of  Memnon, 
had  determined  to  march  in  peribn  againit  the 
enemy,  and  prepared  to  leave'Sufa. 

THI-:  fplendor,  or  rather  pageantry,  that  Darius 
affected  on  this  occafion,  gives  us  the  h'igheft  idea 
of  the  wealth  and  of  the  folly  of  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch. His  army  numbered  fix  hundred  thoufand 
men.  Their  drefs,  the  trappings  of  their  horfes,  the 
ornaments  of  their  elephants,  their  very  armour, 
exhibited,  we  are  told,  the  moft  coftly  difplay  of 
filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones.  The  chariot  of 
Darius,  its  materials  and  curious  workmanihip, 
the  richnefs  of  his  royal  mantle,  velt,  and  tiara, 
and  the  profufion  of  jewels  with  which  he  was  co- 
vered, were  fuch,  that  hiftory  has  not  difdai»ied 
Qi,Ciut.  "to  record  them  particularly.  The  retinue,  by 
3-  «•  3-  which  he  was  attended,  was  fuitable  to  this  ftate. 
He  carried  in  his  train,  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
all  thofe  minifters  and  implements  of  luxury,  in 
which  the  Aiiatics  have  been  always  known  to 
delight.  Their  women  made  part  of  their  military 
train  ;  and  betides  Darius'  mother,  wife,  and 
children,  he  had  with  him  three  hundred  and  fix- 
teen  concubines.  It  may  be  fuppofej,  that  the 

officers 
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officers  of  his  army  but  too  faithfully  copied  their  BOOK  I. 
matter's  example.  3e£t.i. 

CHARIDEMUS  was  among  the  attendants  of  the 
Perfian  king.  He  had  been  obliged,  as  we  have 
feen,  to  leave  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a  confiderable 
{hare  of  the  royal  favour.  Darius,  full  of  confi- 
dence in  his  numbers,  and  who  beheld,  with  great 
complacency,  the  gay  appearance  they  made, 
alked  him,  *  What  he  thought  would  now  become 
of  Alexander  and  his  handful  of  men  ?'  The 
generous  Greek,  though  an  exile,  though  feverely 
injured  by  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  a  daily  wit- 
nefs  of  the  abjecl:  fervility  with  which  whatever  fell  , 
from  Darius  was  received,  could  not  fupprefs  his 
honeit  indignation.  He  told  him,  '  He  was  much 
miftaken,  if  he  imagined,  that  this  vain  parade 
could  avail  againft  the  men  whom  he  was  marching 
ta  attack  ;  the  rough  Thracians,  the  hardy  lllyri- 
ans,  the  refolute  and  well-difciplined  Greeks  j 
men,  to  whom  no  dangers  were  new,  and  who 
had  been  long  inured  to  every  kind  of  toil  — that, 
if  he  hoped  for  victory,  inftead  of  lavifhing  his 
vaft  treafures  in  the  fupport  of  this  effeminate 
multitude,  he  had  better  fend  to  Thrace,  to  Illy- 
ricum,  to  Greece,  for  forces  which  he  might 
fafely  oppofe  to  thofe  of  Alexander,  as  they  had 
the  fame  hardinefs,  the  fame  vigour,  the  fame  ex- 
pertnefs  in  arms — that,  would  he  vouchfafe  to  in- 
truit  him,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  charge  ; 
and  if  he  was  only  enabled  to  raife  among  thofe 
valiant  nations  an  army  equal  to  one  fixth  part  of 
the  numbers  which  the  king  had  with  him,  he 
would  chearfully  flake  his  life  on  the  iffue.' 
Darius,  it  is  faid,  hefitated.  He  felt  the  truth  of 
Charidemus'  obfervations.  But  his  courtiers  got 
theafcendant  over  him.  They  reprefented  Chari- 
demus as  a  dangerous  perfon,  who  had  perfidious 
views.  He  was  weak  enough  to  believe  them, 
C  2  and 
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BOOK  Land  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  have  him  put  to 
Seft.i.  death.  Darius,  like  mod  unfortunate  princes  of 
^ — v — 'his  character,  perceived  his  miftake,  when  it  was- 
Bef.Chnitno  ionger  to  be  repaired. 

qjfim.  DARIUS  was  neverthelefs  accounted  a  ienfible, 
3- a-  brave,  and  generous  prince,  at  the  time  he 
afcended  the  throne  of  Perfia ;  and  this  was  only 
Diod.  Sic.  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  His  name,  before 
'7-  Juft-fo€  was  king,  was  Codomannus..  He  was  de- 
fcended  originally  from  a  diftant  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  and  for  fome  years  in  a  very  humble 
(lation,  having  been  reduced  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  IJlanda^  or  royal  courier.  His  life  was  even, 
for  fome  time,  in  great  danger,  Ochus,  the  king 
then  reigning,  having  put  to  death  the- father  of 
Codomannus,  with  moft  of  his  family.  How  Co- 
domannus efcaped,  hiftorians  do  not  fay.  He  af- 
terwards obtained  the  government  of  Armenia  for 
his  gallant  behaviour  againft  the  Cadufians,  with 
whom  Ochus  was  at  war.  A  champion  belonging 
to  the  enemy  had  challenged  any  Perfian  to  fingle 
combat,  and  Codomamuis  engaged  and  flew  him. 
Soon  after  this,  Ochus  was  taken  off  by  Bagoas,, 
his  favourite  eunuch ;  and  Arfes,  his  youngeft 
fon,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  Bagoas  having  put 
all  his  other  fons  to  death.  But  Bagoas,  who 
thought  to  govern  the  young  king,  finding  himfelf 
in  danger  of  being  difappointed,  caufed  him  to  be 
murdered,  and  advanced  Codomannus  to  the 
throne,  in  hopes  that  the  favour  which  he  had 
conferred  on  him  would  fix  him  his  dependent. 
Codomannus  neverthefefs,  apprifed  of  his  guilt, 
held  him  in  abh'orrence,  and  judging  from  his 
former  treafons  what  he  had  to  expect,  watched 
him  fo  narrowly,  that  he  detected  him  in  the  very 
a&  of  attempting  his  life  by  poifon,  and  compel- 
led him  to  fwallow  the  potion  he  had  prepared. 

BUT 
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BUT  whatever  had  been  the  virtues  of  Codo-JBooKl. 
mannus  (or  Darius,  as  we  {hall  now  call  him)  in  a  Se&.i. 
private    ftation,    the  corrupted   manners  of  the  *-*— »"— ^ 
Perfian  court,    and  the   feduclions   of    flattery, fief>Chrift 
had  foon  taught  him  other  fentimejits.     Hiftory 
has  even  .charged  him  with  practices,  that  fpeak 
great   bafenefs  of    mind.      He   fcrupled   not   to 
f'uborn  traitors  again  ft  Alexander,  offering  large 
rewards  to  the  perfon  who  mould  kill  him  ;   and 
he  had  nearly  fucceeded.     The  affaflin  was  Alex- 
ander,    the  fon  of  Aeropus.     He  owed  his  life  to 
his  mailer's  clemency,  having  lain  under  the  fuf- 
picion  of  being   privy  to  the  confpiracy  againft 
Philip,  for  which  his  two  brothers  had  fuffered. 
The  king  had  conferred  many  favours  on  him, 
and  had  lately  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
the  Theflalian  horfe,  an  office  of  great  truft  anci 
dignity.     But  it   would  appear,    that  the  offers 
which  Darius  had  caufed  to  be  made  to  him,  of 
ten  thoufand  talents  (near  two  millions  fterlingj 
and  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  had  feduced  him 
from  his  allegiance.      The   treafon  was  on  the 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution,   when  it 
was  difcovered  by  the  fagacity  of  Parmenio.  An-ian.  i. 

WHJJLST  Darius  was  on  his  march  through" 
AfTyria,  Alexander  had  advanced  into  Cilicia  as 
far  as  Tarfus.  Cilicia  formes  a  large  plain,  ex- 
tending itfelf  from  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus  to 
the  fea  ;  on  the  fouth,  it  is  warned  by  the  Aegean  j 
its  other  fides  are  bounded  by  mountains,  which 
have  three  openings  or  narrow  pafies,  named  by 
hiftorians  the  gates  of  Cilitia,  One  pafs,  to  the 
north- weft,  opens  into  Cappadocia ;  the  other, 
to  the  eaft,  into  Syria ;  and  the  third,  to  the 
north-eaft,  into  Affyria,  by  the  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain Amanus,  and  it  is  therefore  known  by  the 
name  of  the  gate  or  pafs  of  Amanus.  Alexander  had 
marched  through  this  pafs,  which  leads  from  Cap*- 

padocia. 
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BOOK  l.padocia.  A  ftnall  body  of  men  might  have  inter - 
Seft.  i.  rupted  him,  and  a  fufficient  force  had  been  placed 
^**y-— 'there  accordingly.  But  his  very  name  defeated 

Bef.Chr.it    ,,  .-   .         "  \      r  .        -\  . 

333  all  opposition.  As  foon  as  they  heard  that  Alex- 
ander was  approaching,  friey  fled.  Entering  Cili- 
cia,  he  gave  orders  to  Parmenio  to  feize  the  pafs 
on  the  Syrian  fide,  purpofmg  to  march  on  with 
all  poffible  expedition  in  queft  of  Darius. 

AN  accident  delayed  him  at  Tarfus.  Through 
this  diftricl  runs  the  river  Cydnus,  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  exceeding  coldnefs.  Alexan- 
der, to  whom,  as  to  all  the  Greeks,  it  was  cuito- 
mary  to  throw  himfelf,  however  warm,  into 
whatever  river  was  neareft,  had,  immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  when  in  a  glow  of  heat  promoted  by 
his  march  and  the  fultry  feafon,  plunged  into  the 
Cydnus,  the  cold  of  which  {truck  through  him  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of. 
The  whole  army  remained  in  the  deepeft  confter- 
nation ;  and  what  rendered  their  fituation  the 
more  alarming,  advice  had  been  received,  that 
Darius  was  approaching. 

AMONG  the  attendants  of  Alexander  was  Philip 
of  Acarriania,  a  phyfician  of  eminence.  In  the 
general  perplexity,  he  offered  to  prepare  a  potion, 
exceedingly  violent  in  its  operation,  but  from 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expeft  the  mod  falutary 
effe&s.  Alexander,  impatient  of  confinement, 
defired  the  experiment  might  inftantly  be  made  ; 
and  already  was  the  medicine  prepared,  when 
difpatches  arrived  from  Parmenio  to  the  king, 
'  not  on  any  account  to  trufl  Philip,  for  he  had 
fold  himfelf  to  the  Perfians.' 

ALEXANDER,  with  magnanimity  fuperior  to  all 
praife,  concealed  the  pacquet  under  his  pillow, 
and  the  potion  being  brought  him,  fwallowed  it 
without  emotion,  delivering  at  the  fame  time  Par- 
menio's  difpatch  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  mark- 
ing 
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ing  his  countenance  as  he  read  it.    The  firmnefs,BooK  I. 
and  honeft  indignation,  with  which  he  perufed  it,  Secl:.i. 
fully  fatisfied  the  king:   he  embraced  him,  afTur-^- — v — -» 
ing  him  in  the  warmed  terms,  of  the  entire  con-Bef-Chnl1 
fklence  he  had  in  his  fidelity  ;  whilft  Philip,  with 
the  moft  ardent  protections  of  his  unalterable 
attachment,  conjured  the  king  to  afiitt  the  opera-4 . 
tion  of  the  medicine,  by  keeping  up  his  fpiritSjS. 
and  banifhing  every  gloomy  doubt.  ^x  plut' 

Taii  ftreugth  of  the  medicine,  notwithftand- 
ing,  having  overpowered  him,  he  remained  for 
fo.me  time  fpeechlefs,  difcovering  fcarcely  any 
figns  of  life,  But  the  faithful  Philip,  who  watch- 
ed every  change,  foon  relieved  him,  and  in  three 
days  he  was  enabled  to  fliew  hirnfelf  to  the  Mace- 
donians, whole  diftrefs  did  not  abate  until  the 
king  appeared  before  them. 

ALEXANDER'S  illnefs  had  encreafed  the  confi- 
dence of  Darius.  His  courtiers  had  aflured  him,  Arrian.  2. 
that  the  Macedonians  would  not  dare  to  meet  him7- etfecl- 
in  battle  ;  and  their  not  appearing  confirmed  him 
in  this  vain  belief.  He  now  looked  upon  it  as 
certain,  that  the  Greeks  were  Hying  ;  accordingly 
he  prepared  to  purfue  them  through  Cilicia,  and 
had  entered  the  pafs  of  Amanus  at  the  fame  time 
Alexander  had  (truck  off  by  that  of  Syria,  and 
was  thus  leaving  Darius  behind  him.  When  ad- 
vice of  the  enemy's  motions  was  brought  to  Alex- 
ander, he  would  fcarcely  give  credit  to  the  report ; 
but  finding  it  fufficiently  authenticated,  he  began 
with  thanking  the  Gods,  who  had  confounded  the 
counfels  of  Darius,  and  by  {hutting  him  up  in 
thefe  defiles,  had  delivered  him  into  his  hands. 
He  then  commanded  his  troops  to  march  back 
into  Cilida,  and  to  prepare  for  battle. 

DARIUS  had  already  crolfed  the  Pinarus,  which 
divides  Cilicia,  and  was  encamped  near  the  city  of 
IfTus.  When  the  Perfians  found  that  Alexander, 

of 
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BOOK  I.  of  whofe  flight  they  entertained  not  the  lead 
Sect.  i.  doubt,  was  advancing  againft  them,  they  were  in 
'  —  v  —  --the  utmoft  confufion.  Pent  up  within  narrow 
Bef:Prlft  defiles,  they  found  themfelves  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  which  they  expected  to  derive  from 
their  multitudes,  and  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
fight  upon  an  equality  with  tjie  enemy.  Darius 
particularly,  who  fome  hours  before  was  elated 
with  confidence,  was  now  ftruck  with  fuch  terror, 
that  he  commanded  the  banks  of  the  river  to  be 
fortified  with  flakes,  left  the  Greeks  mould  break 
in  upon  him.  This  cowardly  precaution,  Arrian 
tells  us,  provoked  the  fcorn  of  the  Macedonian 
foldiers  ;  (  He  has  already,*  faid  they,  4  the  fpirit 
of  a  Have  in  him  8  !'  But,  whatever  caufe  Alex- 
ander  might  have  to  hold  the  Perfians  in  contempt, 
it  did  not  make  him  negligent  of  any  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  general.  With  confummate  fkill  he 
extended  his  front  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
to  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  Perfians  mould  not  have  it 
in  their  power,  by  their  fuperiority  of  numbers,  to 
furround  him  :  fome  of  their  detached  parties  had 
occupied  the  heights  above  him  ;  he  fent  a  body  of 
archers  to  diflodge  them  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment :  he  examined  attentively  every  difpofition 
the  enemy  had  made  ;  and  wherever  he  faw  their 
beft  troops  placed,  he  added  to  the  ftrength  of  that 
part  of  his  line  which  was  to  oppofe  them.  He 
then  rode  through  the  ranks,  reminding  thofe 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfeives  by  any  former 
exploit,  of  what  atchievements  they  had  perform- 
ed, and  calling  by  name  upon  every  brave  foldier, 
to  fupport,  on  that  day,  the  glory  he  had  already 
acquired. 

THE  command  of  the  left  wing,  which  reached 
to  the  fea,  he  affigned  to  Parmenio  j  and  began 


8  T»  y/vfty  j£Jn.'Xw/t*iv*f.     Arrian.  2.   10. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  right,  di-  BOOK  I. 
renting  his  men  to  move  up  flowly,  until  within  a  Scft.  i. 
certain  diftance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  to  mfh 
vigoroufiy  on,  before  the  Perfians  fhould  have 
time  to  difcharge  their  miffile  weapons.  This 
manoeuvre  had  the  defired  effect.  The  foremoft 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  finding  their  arms,  in  which 
they  were  moft  expert,  rendered  ufelefs,  and 
prefled  by  the  violent  onfet  of  the  Greeks,  who 
charged  them  fword  in  hand,  fell  back  on  the 
ranks  behind  them  ;  thefe  likewife  on  thofe  next 
to  them,  until  the  confufion  fpread  throughout 
the  whole  left  wing  ;  the  Macedonians  (till  urging 
on  with  dreadful  execution.  Darius,  who  was 
only  confpicuous  by  the  height  of  his  fplendid 
chariot  and  the  richnefs  of  his  drefs,  feeing  his 
left  wing  broken,  and  that  the  flaughier  began  to 
threaten  the  foot  where  he  was  ftationed,  turned 
from  the  fiela  of  battle,  and  fled  with  the  fore- 
moft. 

THE  Greek  mercenaries,  who  compofed  the 
main  body  of  the  Perfian  army,  flill  bravely 
maintained  their  ground,  though  agairift  the  Ma« 
cedonian  phalanx.  But  Alexander,  after  routing 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  having  taken  them  in 
flank,  they  were  at  length  worfted  with  great 
daughter. 

ON  the  right  wing,  the  Perfians  had  confidert- 
bly  the  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagement, their  cavalry  on  that  fide  being  much 
ftronger  than  the  Greeks,  until  a  feafonable  rein- 
forcement of  Theflalian  horfe  enabled  Parmenio 
to  turn  the  fortune  of  the  day  againft  them  ;  when 
feeing  the  general  difperfion,  they  confuked  their 
fafety  by  flight. 

THE  puriuit  which  Alexander,  though  wound- 
ed in  the  thigh,  continued  till  the  cloie  of  day, 
proved  not  lefs  fatal  to  the  Perfians  than  the  bat- 
tle, 
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BOOK  I,  tie,  on  account  of  their  multitudes,  and  of  the 
Sect,  i-.  narrow   defiles    and   rugged    mountainous    paths 
* — v— -^through  which  they  had  to  pafs.     So  that  Ptole- 
Bef.Chnftmv?  the  fon  of  Lagus,  who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander  on  this  occafion,  declared,  that  through 
the  whole  way  they  had  trodden  on  nothing  but 
dead  carcaffes.    As  for  Darius,  he  remained  in  his 
chariot  for  fome  time  ;   but  his  fears  fuggefting  to 
him  that  this  method  was  not  fufficiently  expe- 
ditious, he  alighted,  and  relinquifliing  his  royal 
mantle,  mounted   on   horfe-back,  and  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation,  hardly  flopping  for  re- 
frefhment,    until   he   had   got   beyond   the    Eu- 
phrates. 

OF  the  Perfians  there  fell,  according  to  Arrian, 
ninety  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.  Of 
the  Greeks,  if  Diodorus  may  be  depended  on, 
only  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Perfian  camp 
was  taken  ;  in  which  were  found  the  mother  and 
wife  of  Darius,  with  his  fon  and  two  daughters. 
The  greater  part  of  the  baggage  and  treafure  of 
the  enemy  had  been  left  at  Damafcus.  The 
plunder,  however,  was  very  confiderable,  every 
part  of  the  camp  affording  proofs  of  Afiatic 
luxury  and  opulence.  The  tent  of  Darius, 
efpecially,  the  Macedonians  beheld  with  amaze- 
rhent.  Its  fpacious  apartments  were  laid  out  in 
the  moft  elegant  manner,  adorned  with  coftly  fur- 
niture, and  on  every  fide  were  placed  vafes  of  gold, 
from  whence  the  richeft  odours  iffued  ;  fumptuous 
preparations  alfo  for  bathing  and  for  the  royal 
banquet,  awaited  Darius'  return  from  the  battle ; 
and  the  officers  of  the  houfehold,  fplendidly  attir- 
ed, attended  in  their  f  efpeftive  ftations. 

IT  was  thought  proper  to  referve  thisi  piece  of 
magnificence  for  Alexander  himfelf.  He  viewed 
it  with  much  indifference,  and  having  fmelled  the 
rich  eilences,  turning  to  his  followers, '  This  then,' 

faid 
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(aid  he,  *  it  was  to  be  a  king  9  !'    Out  of  all  the  BOOK  I. 
precious  things  he  felecled  only  a  cafket,   or:>a-  Sett.  i. 
mented  with  jewels  and  of  curious  workmanfhip, ' — ~v— ^ 
in  which  Darius  was  wont  to  keep  perfumes.     '  I15   -ChllH 
ufe  no  perfumes,'  faid  he,   '  but  1  will  apply  it  to 
a  nobler  purpofe  ;'  and  accordingly  uied  it  as  a 
cafe  for  Homer's  Iliad,  a  copy  of  which,  corrected 
by  Ariftotle  and  Calliflhenes,  he  always  carried 
about  with  him.     Hence  is  this  copy  of  Homer, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  high  eftimation 
among  the  ancients,   known  by  the  name  of  the 
copy  of  the  cafket  '  ° . 

HISTORICAL  writers  make  the  mod  honourable 
mention  of  the  temperate  manner  in  which  Alex- 
ander enjoyed  his  victory.     To  Darius's  family  he 
behaved   with  fmgular   magnanimity.     He  took 
care  that  their  perfons,  and  whatever  belonged  to 
them,  mould  be  faved  and  fecurcd  from  infult. 
The  night  fucceeding  the  battle,  hearing  of  their 
diftrefs  upon  the  fuppofed  death  of  Darius,  whofe 
mantle  one  of  the  eunuchs  had  feen  in  the  hands 
of  a  foldier,  he  immediately  fent  Leonnatus  to 
afiure  them,   that   Darius  was   living,  and   that 
themfelves,  though  now  captives,  mould  enjoy  the 
fame  royal  flate  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  in   their   higheft    fplendor.     The  enfuing 
day  he  vifited  them  in  perfon,  his  friend  Hephae- 
ftion  only  accompanying  him.     As  they  entered, 
Syfigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  fell  at  Hephae- 
ftion's  feet,  fuppofiog  him  to  be  the  king  ;    buc 
one  of  the  attendants  having  informed  her  of  the 
miftake,  ihe  in  great  confufion,  turning  to  Alex- 

'  Dacier  and  others  umleriiand  Alexander's  words,  as  if  fpoktn 
in  admiration  oi"  whut  lie  law-.  Dr.  Lan^hurne  coniidtis  tlieui  as 
the  words  of  indignation.  And  this  idea,  \\hich  J'eeais  the  moll 
natural,  and  gives  t:o  thf  jviiFage  a  jjt-culiar  bcc*utyy  is  accord- 
ingly here  adopted.  _See  l>an&horue's  Plutarch. 

je»xo{.     Strab.  13,     Plutarch,  in  Altxand. 

ander, 
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BOOK  Lander,  began  to  excufe  herfelf.     *  You  are  not 
Sect.  i.  greatly  miflaken,  madam,'  replied  he,  raifing  her 
>up  with  much  tendernefs,  '  for   he  alfo  is  Alex- 


FROM  that  day,  to  avoid  every  injurious  fufpi- 
cion,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  law  never  to  vifit  the 
wife  of  Darius  more,  who,  it  is  faid,  was  the 
moft  beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  So  that,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  me  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
ceifes  c  lived,  though  in  an  enemy's  camp,  as  if 

*  they  had  been  in  fome  holy  temple,  unfeen  and 

*  unapproached,    in    the   moft    facred   privacy/ 
Syfjgambis,  particularly,  was  treated  by  him  with  a 
refpect  and  attention  not  lefs  than  fhe  could  have 
expected  from  Darius  himfelf.     He  permitted  her 
to  order  the  funeral  honours  that  mould  be  paid 
to  thofe  of  the  royal  family  who  had  fallen  in  the 
action  ;  and  often  afterwards  granted  favours  at  her 
requeft,   even  forgiving,   upon  her  interceflion, 
fome  Perfian  lords,  who  had  defervedly  incurred 
his  difpleafure, 

THE  victory  of  IfTus  was  followed  by  the  furren* 

Arrian,  i.  der  of  Damafcus  ;  the  governor,  without  waiting 

ls'          to  be  attacked,  having  delivered  up  to  Parmenio 

the  city,  and  the  treafures  it  contained,  to  a  vaft 

amount  ;  together  with  thirty  thoufand  prifoners, 

among  whom  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 

firft  nobles  of  Perfia  ;  and,  what  is  worthy  of  no- 

tice, embaffadors  deputed  from  Thebes,  Athens, 

and  Sparta,  to  Darius,  who  had  taken  up  their 

refidence  here,  as  in  a  place  of  fecurity. 

ALEXANDER  commanded  the  embafladors  to 
be  immediately  fent  to  him.  Two  of  them, 
Thebans,  he  treated  with  remarkable  lenity. 
-*  He  wondered  not,*  he  faid,  '  that  they  mould 

*  be  found  among  the  enemies  of  Greece,  depriv- 

*  ed,  as  they  had  been,  of  their  native  home,  and 

*  driven  to  feek  for   refuge  in  a  foreign  land.' 

From 
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From  this  and  other  inftances  it  is  evident,  that  BOOK  I. 
Alexander  repented  of  his  feverity  to  the  Theban  Se&.i. 
people,  and  fought  to  remove  the  unfavourable  *• — v — » 
impreffions  which  that  rigorous  procedure  had  left  Bef>c;hrift 
on  the  minds  of  moft  or  the  Greeks.     Another 
of  the  embafladors  was  Iphicrates  of  Athens,  fon 
to  the  illuftrious  general  of  that  name.     He  for- 
gave him  alfo.     '  He  had  known,*  he  faid,  '  and 

*  honoured  his  father.     The  refpect,  befides,  that 

*  he  had  for  Athens,  would  not  permit  him  to  (hew 

*  refentment  to  her  citizen,  though  employed  in 

*  fo  improper  abufinefs.'     But  the  fourth,  Euthy- 
cles,  the  Spartan,  he  ordered  immediately  into 
confinement.     *  The  Spartans  were  his  profefled 

*  enemies,  and  deferred  no  favour  at  his  hands.' 

In  a  little  time,  however,  he  reieafed  him.  TheArrian, 
truth  is,  Alexander  was  fenfible  that  he  was  farloc'cit- 
from  enjoying  the  affections  of  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece,  and  was  cautious  of  exafperating  them. 
He  well  knew,  that  it  muft  be  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  make  that  republican  fpirit,  with 
which  they  were  animated,  fubmit  to  the  chains  to 
which  he  had  deftined  them  and  mould  he  de- 
clare his  purpofe  at  once,  and  avow  himfelf  for 
their  lord  and  mailer,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  forcing  them  to  unite  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon liberties,  and  of  provoking  an  oppofition,  with 
which  he  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  contend. 
We  mall  fee  him  aflame  a  very  different  deport- 
ment after  the  final  deftru&ion  of  Darius. 

ALEXANDER  had  now  the  prize  of  empire  be- 
fore him,  and  refolved  to  employ  his  utmoft 
vigour  in  pufhing  on  the  purfuit.  He  proceeded 
firfl  to  reduce  the  maritime  nations  of  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  the  iilands  adjacent.  This  was  an  ob- 
ject to  him  of  confiderable  moment.  They  were 
powerful  at  fea  j  he  wanted  a  navy  to  fecure  and 
extend  his  conquefts  ;  and  by  reducing  them  int-o 

fubjecUonr 
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BOOK  I.  fubjection,  he  cut  off  from  Darius  many  import- 

Se&.i.  ant  refources  he  derived  from  them.     The  fuccefc 

' — v — —  correfponded  to  his  expectations.     Byblus,  Ma- 

Bef  Chr.it  rathus^  tjle  prince  Of  Aradus  on  the  Phoenician 

coaft,  and,  of  more  moment  ftill,  the  people  of 
Sidon,  revolted  to  him.  The  Sidonians  particu- 
larly hated  the  Perfian  yoke ;  they  had  fuffercd 
much  oppreilion  in  the  days  of  Ochus,  and  hailed 
Alexander  as  their  deliverer. 

THE  Tynans  alfo  made  a  (hew  '  '  of  fubmitting, 
and  prefented  him  with  a  golden  crown.     But  he 
Arrian,  2. found  they  meant  to  preferve  their  independence, 
put^      Confiding  in  their  fituation  and  naval  ftrength, 
Alex.  Q^they  thought  they  had  little  to  fear,  and  refufed 
rr'd  4s  c  to  ad™it  any    Macedonians    within  their   walls, 
17.  4.       whiKt  the  fate  of  the  Perfian  empire  was  yet  in 
fufpence.     Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  de- 
termined, that  the  proudeft  power  of  Afia  mould 
not  defy  him  with  impunity. 

To  reduce  Tyre  was  neverthelefs  a  work  of 
difficulty.  It  was  feated  on  an  ifland  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  four  furlongs  from  the  Phoenician  fhore  ; 
it  was  furrounded  with  walls,  remarkable  for  their 
height  and  folidity  ;  and  the  fea,  where  it  warned 
the  foot  of  thefe  walls,  was  of  the  depth  of  three 
fathoms.  The  Tyrians  befides  were  ftrong  in 
men,  hardy,  experienced,  well-appointed  ;  they 
were  the  boldeft  mariners  then  known,  and  poflef- 
fed  immsnfe  wealth  from  the  extenfive  commerce 
they  had  long  enjoyed ;  from  their  numerous 
fleets,  they  had  the  means  both  of  annoying  at 
pleafure  the  enemies  that  mould  attack  them,  and 
of  receiving  conftant  fupplies  of  whatever  was 
neceflary  for  their  defence  ;  and  they  had  a  right 

1  '  The  king  of  Tyre,  Azelmicus,  was  at  this  very  time  on 
board  the  Perfian  fleet  with  Autophradates,  one  of  Darius' 
admirals.  Arrian,  2.  15. 

to 
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to  expect  powerful  fuccours  from  their  feveralBooit  I. 
colonies.  Sect,  i. 

ALEXANDER  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
began  by  running  a  mole  from  the  continent  to 
Tyre,  in  order  to  have  firm  ground  on  which  to 
raife  machines  and  carry  on  his  works.     Labori- 
ous  as  the  undertaking  was,  the  foldiers,  infpired 
by  the  prefence  and  example  of  their  fovereign, 
thought  no  fatigue  too  fevere :  earth,  timber,  and 
every  neceflary  material,  were  collected  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  mole  foon   appeared  above  the 
furface   of    the    fea.      Whilft   the   Macedonians 
wrought  near  the  more,  they    met  with  no  ob- 
ftruction  ;    but  as  they  approached  towards  Tyre, 
they  found  themfelves  fo  much  expofed  to  attacks 
from  the  enemy,   and   fo   iharply  galled  by  the 
flones  and  miflile  weapons   which  their   engines 
difcharged    againft    them,    that    Alexander   was 
obliged  to    raife  wooden   towers   to   protect  his 
work,  and  to  cover  the  workmen.     The  Tyrians, 
on  their  part,  loft  no  time.     They  prepared  a  fhip 
filled  with  combuftible  (lores,   and  towing  her  to 
the  place  where  the  towers  were  reared,  fet  them 
on  fire,  with  the  other  machines  which  the  Mace- 
donians had  conftructed;  whilft  armed  men  from 
the  city,   in  fmall  boats,  attacked  the  mole  on 
every  fide,  and  laid  it  in  ruins. 

BAFFLED  in  this  attempt,  Alexander  found  it 
neceflary  to  alter  his  plan.  He  determined  to 
give  his  mole  more  breadth,  that,  by  having  it  in 
his  power  to  raife  a  greater  number  of  towers  on 
it,  he  might  provide  the  more  effectually  for  its 
defence.  Obferving,  that  without  a  fufficient  na- 
val force  it  muft  be  impoflible  to  keep  the  Tyrian 
fleet  in  awe,  he  fummoned  the  feveral  maritime 
.powers  which  had  lately  fubmitted,  to  furnifn  him 
with  fliips.  They  obeyed  :  even  Cyprus  joined 
him.  That  ifland  had  hitherto  followed  the  for- 
tunes 
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BOOK  I.  tunes  of  Darius,  but,  deterred  by  the  fuccefs  of 
Seft.  i.  the  Macedonian  arms,  it  declared  now  for  Alexan- 
v — \r — '  der.     The  Tyrians,  who  had  been  preparing  for  a 
Bef.Chnftnavaj  engagement,  were  aftonifhed  to  behold  the 
fea  covered  with  the  veflels  of  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tired within  their  ports. 

THE  Macedonians,  thus  reinforced,  completed 
their  mole,  and  urged  on  the  fiege  with  great  ac- 
tivity. But  the  more  vigour  they  exhibited,  the 
more  fpirited  was  the  defence  which  the  Tyrians 
made,  as  if  refolved  to  preferve  their  liberties  or 
perim.  A  continual  difcharge  of  deftru&ive  and 
deadly  weapons  poured  from  every  part  of  their 
walls  upon  the  mips  or  men  that  dared  to  ap- 
proach them.  And  whatever  inftruments  of  of- 
fence the  enemy  invented,  the  Tyrians  ftraightway 
contrived  others  to  difappoint  their  effecl:.  The 
Greeks  had  conftrufted  towers  of  wood  equal  in 
height  to  the  battlements  of  the  city,  which  they 
moved  clofe  to  the  walls,  fo  as  to  fight  the  be~ 
fieged  hand  to  hand,  and  fometimes,  by  throwing 
fpontoons  acrofs,  paffed  on  to  the  very  battle- 
ments. The  1  yrians  prepared  hooks  and  grap>- 
pling  irons,  with  which  they  caught  hold  of 
the  foldiers  that  appeared  on  thefe  towers, 
and  dragged  them  off.  Thofe  who  attempted 
icaling-ladders  had  poured  on  them  veflels  of 
fcaltling  fand,  which  penetrated  to  the  bone. 
Againlt  whatever  place  the  battering  engines  were 
directed,  green  hides  or  coverlets  of  wool  were  in- 
ftantly  fpread,  to  render  ineffectual  the  blow  ^ 
and  if  in  any  part  of  the  walls  an  opening  was 
made,  a  number  of  combatants  immediately 
ruihed  forward  to  guard  the  breach. 

THK  fiege  had  now  continued  feven  months,  and 
it  is  likely  the  Macedonians  began  to  be  tired  out, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  extraordinary  artifices 
which  it  appears  were  made  ufe  of  to  raife  their 

drooping 
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drooping  fpirits.  One  while,  an  account  had  BOOK  I. 
been  received  that  Apollo  was  about  to  leave  Seel.  i. 
Tyre,  and  that  the  Tyrians  had  fattened  him 
his  pedellal  with  golden  chains,  to  prevent 
elopement.  At  another,  it  Was  laid,  that  Hercu- 
les  had  appeared  to  Alexander,  and  invited  him 
to  pafs  into  Tyre.  And  again,  the  king  dreamed 
that  a  fatyr  '  '*  was  playing  before  him,  and,  as 
he  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  of  him,  eluded  his 
grafp,  but  that  at  laft,  won  by  his  folicitations, 
he  furrendered  to  him.  The  augurs,  in  whom  the 
Macedonian  army  had  been  taught  to  place  im- 
plicit faith,  and  who  were  therefore  Alexander's 
general  refource  in  his  difficulties,  affirmed,  that 
thefe  were  all  notices  from  heaven,  that  Tyre  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands. 

It  was  thought  advifable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confidence  which  thefe  aflurances  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  foldiery.  Large  breaches  had 
been  made  in  the  walls ;  and  it  was  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  long  fatigue,  and  many  fharp 
engagements,  which  the  Tyrians  had  fuftained, 
mufl  have  diminifhed  their  numbers  considerably. 
Alexander  accordingly  determined  to  make  ano- 
ther effort,  and  gave  orders  for  a  general  affault 
by  fea  and  land  ;  the  Macedonians  to  penetrate 
the  breaches,  and  the  fleet  at  the  fame  time  to  at- 
tempt the  different  ports,  of  which  Tyre  had  two, 
one  opening  towards  Egypt,  the  other  to- 
wards Sidon. 

ia  One  can  hardly  forbear  fmiling  at  the  paltry  equivoque, 
with  which  we  are  told  the  augurs  fatisfied  their  employers  on  this 
occafion.  The  Greek  word  2«Tt^«?,  afafyr,  may  be  divided  into 
tAo  fyllables,  2*  Tt^»?,  Tyre  is  thine.  '  'Tis  the  very  interprera- 
'  tion  of  the  king's  dream  •/  pronounced  the  augurs  :  '  the  ap- 
'  Bearing  of  the  fatyr  fays,  that  the  gvds  have  delivered  Tyre  Into 
'  thy  hands'  Plutarch  (in  Alexand.)  relates  this  folution  as  a. 
notable  piece  of  ingenuity.  Probably,  both  the  dream  and  the 
interpretation  were  the  contrivance  of  the  augurs,  themfolves. 

VOL.  II.  D  Ir 
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BOOK  I.  IT  is  difficult  to  fay  which  deferves  mod  the  war- 
Sect,  i  rior's  pr-aife,  the  (kill  exhibited  in  planning  the  feve- 
' — * — -Tal  attacks,  or  thefpirit  with  which  they  were  ex- 
Bef-Chnltecuted.  The  Tyrians  then,  notwithftanding  a  refift- 
ance  to  which  they  feem  to  have  been  animated  by 
defpair,  were  at  laft  overpowered  on  every  fide. 
The  gallant  defence  of  the  befieged  had  exafpe- 
rated  Alexander.  He  gave  orders,  that  all  who 
were  found  in  arms  fhould  be  put  to  the  fword, 
and  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  fold  for  Haves  '  % 
thofe  excepted  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  the  patron  god  of  Tyre ;  in 
gratitude,  doubtlefs,  for  the  vifion  with  which  he 
•wilhed  to  have  it  believed  the  god  had  honoured 
him.  The  Sidonians,  however,  in  compaffion 
to  their  kindred  city  (for  Tyre  was  originally  a 
Sidonian  colony,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the 
Ifaiah  23.  prophet  the  daughter  of  Sidon)  fecreted  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand,  and  carried  them  off  in  their  (hips.  By 
thefe,  Tyre  was  afterwards  raifed  from  her 
ruins  ' 4.  Some  hifloriacs  have  recorded,  that 

Alexander's 

1  s  There  was  the  Old  Tyre  and  the  New.  The  Old  Tyre, 
kr.own  by  the  name  of  Palaeiyrus,  was  fituate  on  the  continent 
of  Phoenicia,  and  by  means  of  its  extenfive  trade,  rofe  to  fuch 
power,  that  it  held  out  a  liege  of  five  years  againll  Salmanefer, 
king  of  Allyria,  who  was  at  laft  obliged  to  raife  it.  It  was  again 
befieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  took  it,  after  a  fiege  of  thirteen 
year->r  and  overthrew  it.  Upon  which,  the  Tyrians  built  them  a 
new  city,  that  which  we  now  treat  of,  on  an  ifland  oppofite  to  old 
Tyre. 

Commentators  are  not  agreed,  whether  the  prophecies  of 
Jfaiah  xxiii.  and  of  Ezekiel  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  relate  to  the  calami- 
ties they  fuftered  from  Salmanefer  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  to  thofe 
\\hich  Alexander  brought  on  them.  Grotius  f.ipports  the  former 
opinion  :  Prideaux  the  latter.  BifYiop  Newton  (Differtat.  xi  ) 
thinks  that  theie  prophecies  relate  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other. 

*+  Tyre  foon  recovered;  for  in  about  nineteen  years  after,  it 
was  able  to  withliand  the  fleet?  and  armies  of  Antigonus,  and  to 
fuitain  a  liege  of  fifteen  months  before  it  was  taken.  It  owed 
this  wonderful  encrcafe  of  llren^th  to  its  commerce,  and  chiefly 

to 
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Alexander's  cruelty  went  beyond  what  we  have  BOOK  I. 
related,  and  that  he  crucified  two  thoufand  of  this  Sect.  i. 
unhappy  people.     If  fo,  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy,  *• — v — -> 
from  whofe  memoirs  Arrian  compiled  his  hiftory,Bef;C2h"ft 
chofe  to  pafs  this  action  over  in  filence  ;  for  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  in  Arrian.     Probably  they 
were  afhamed  of  fuch  horrid  barbarity.  £•  u 

DARIUS  found  that  Alexander  was  becoming 
every  day  more  formidable,  and  fought  to  engage 
him  to  an  accommodation.  He  had  applied  to 
him  foon  after  the  battle  of  Iflus ;  but  the  man- 
ner was  fuch,  that  Alexander  thought  himfelf  ra- 
ther infulted  by  it.  He  fummoned  him,  c  to  be- 
have to  the  princeifes  he  held  captive,  as  it  became 
a  king  to  behave  to  a  king,  and  to  deliver  them 
up  immediately  to  Darius.' — He  reproached  him 
with  *  having  undertaken  the  prefent  war,  unpro- 
voked by  any  wrongs;  whereas  Darius  had  armed 
in  defence  of  his  hereditary  realms  ;'  —  adding, 
that  '  he  neverthelefs  offered  Alexander  his  friend- 
ihip,  and  was  ready  to  accept  of  his,  whenever  it 
was  properly  rendered.' 

ALEXANDER  replied,  by  *  enumerating  all  the 
grievances,  real  or  imputed,  which  Greece  had  at 
any  period  of  time  fuffered  from  the  Perfian  kings, 
demanding  reparation  at  the  hands  of  Darius  for 
them  all ; — that,  if  he  had  any  favour  to  afk  of 
Alexander,  he  fhould  come  in  perfon,  and  folicit 
it ; — that,  if  he  entertained  any  doubt,  there 
fhould  be  given  fufficient  hoflages  for  his  fecurity, 
and  his  wife  and  children  mould  no  longer  be 
withheld  from  him;' — he  concluded  with  '  re- 
quiring him,  mould  he  henceforth  write  to  him, 
to  remember  he  was  writing,  not  to  his  equal,  but 
to  the  lord  of  Afia  and  of  Darius ;  that,  if  he  was 

ro  its  purple  trade  ;  the  purple  fhell-fifh  beirn*  found  on  this  coaft 
in  gre'it  abundance. — See  Strabo.  Cafaub.  1.  6.  5^1. 

D  2  unwilling 
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BOOK  I.  unwilling   to   admit  the   claim,   Alexander   was 

Se&.  i.  ready  to  fupport  it  by  force  of  arms.' 

>-ry-— '     DARIUS  now  ufed  an  humbler  ftyle.     He  offer- 

Bef.Chrift     i  i  •         ,  t  •      i         i  •  •  r  r 

352.  ed  him  *  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  a  raniom  or 
ten  thoufand  talents  for  the  reft  of  the  princeffes ; 
and  the  ceffion  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia,  from 
the  Hellefpont  to  the  Euphrates.'  Parmenio,  we 
are  told,  advifed  Alexander  to  accept  of  thefe 
terms :  '  /  would,'  added  he,  '  were  I  Alexander* 
— '  And  fo  would  I,'  replied  Alexander,  *  were  / 
*  Parmenio.'  Alexander  anfwered  Darius,  '  that 
he  flood  not  in  want  of  any  treafures  Darius  had 
to  give ;  that  the  provinces  which  he  propofed  to 
cede,  were  no  longer  his  to  offer ;  that  nothing 
lefs  coujid  now  be  accepted  of,  than  the  ceffion  of 
the  whole  empire.  With  refpect  to  marrying  his 
daughter,  Alexander,  regardlefs  of  the  confent  of 
Darius,  would  confult  only  his  own  inclination  ; 
and  that  the  laft  refource  of  the  Perfian  king  was, 
to  furrender  himfelf  to  Alexander,  and  make  trial 
of  his  clemency.' 

FROM  Tyre  ' 5  Alexander  directed  his  march 
'towards  Jerufalem.  The  Jews  had  offended  him. 
Under  pretence  of  allegiance  to  Darius,  they 
had  excufed  themfelves  from  furniming  him  with 
provifions  during  the  late  fiege,  and  at  the  fame 
time  had  fent  fupplies  to  the  Tynans.  When  they 
heard  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  Jaddua, 
the  high-prieft,  inftrucled  by  an  heavenly  vifion, 
arrayed  himfelf  in  the  facerdotal  veflments,  and, 

1  s  Jofephus,  in  whofe  writings  the  account  of  the  high-prieft 
.Jaddua  is  found,  fuppofes,  that  Alexander  did  not  fet  t>ut  for  Je- 
rufalem till  after  the  taking  of  Gaza  ;   but  Eufebius,  in  his  Chro- 
nicle,   fay?,    he    went    thither  from   Tyre.      Archbifhop  Ufsher 
.  (Annal  p.  301  )  is  of  the  fame  opinion.     And  this  is  entirely  cou- 
fonant  with  what  Arrian  exprefsly  fays,  that,   befo;e  he  fet  out  for 
G:;za,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  he  had  brought  into  fubjeflion  all  Pa- 
lemne  ;  ijv  ivrx  TO,  pit  aXXa  rii;  n«X*iftviC  Hahovpevn;  Zy  ' 

*h.    Arrian,  1.  2.  25. 
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together  with  the  other  prjefls  in  their  facred  ha-BooK  I. 
bits,  and  the  reft  of  the  people  clothed  in  white,  Seft.i. 
went  forth  to  meet  Alexander.      The   Macedo-v — \ — ~» 
nians  beheld  them  in  earned  expectation  of  whatBef>Chri11 

^2  2J, 

would  follow  ;  they  knew  the  king  to  be  violent 
in  his  refentments,  and  imagined  this  humiliation 
would  avail  little ;  when,  all  at  once,  Alexander 
ftepping  forth,  proftrated  himfelf  before  Jaddua. 
Parmenio,  amazed,  would  have  flopped  him. 

*  What !'  faid  he,  '  mail  you,  whom  all  hold  in 
'  veneration,  proftrate  yourfelf  before  a  man  !' — 
4  Not  before  a  man,*  replied  the  king,   '  but  be- 
6  fore  the  God  whofe  minifter  he  is.     When  at 
c  Dium  in  Macedonia,  the  fame  venerable  per- 

*  fonage  whom  I  now  fee,  appeared  to  me,  and 

*  commanded  me  to  pafs  into  Afia,  promifmg, 
'  that  the  God  whom  he  ferved  mould  be  my 
«  conduftor  l6.' 

EMBRACING  then  the  high-prieft,  he  held  on 
his  way  towards  Jerufalem,  where  he  fpent  fome 
days,  mewing  himfelf  exceedingly  gracious  to  the 
Jewifh  nation,  and  granting  them  a  confirmation 
of  their  feveral  privileges  ;  particularly,  of  their 
exemption  from  all  tribute  on  every  feventh 
year,  or  year  of  the  fabbath,  on  whicla,  accord- 
ing to  their  law,  they  were  neither  to  fow  nor 
reap. 

JOSEPHUS,  from  whom  we  have  taken  this  ac-  J°£  Antt 
count,  tells  us,  that  the  Macedonian  faw  at  Jeru- 
falem the  prophecies    of  Daniel,   in  which  wasDan-8. 7, 
foretold  '  the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian  empire  by20' 2 
a  prince  of  Greece;'  which  the  highrprieft  took 
care  to  explain  to  him  ' 7 . 

THE 

16  See  the  authenticity  of  this  whole  account  fully  vindicated  in 
Biftiop  Newton's  DHfertations  on  the  Prophecies.  Divert.  15. 

1  7>  It  may  feem  itrange  to  fome,  that  Alexander,  after  having 
had  fuch  convincing  proof  of  the  True  God,  fliould  have  conti- 
nued an  idolater,  :-ad  efpecially  have  purfued  his  vilionary  p!«n 

of 
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BOOK  I.     THE  Samaritans,  whofe  jealoufy  and  hatred  of 

Seft.  i.  the  Jewifh  people  are  well  known,  and  who  had 

v — v—~- 'diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  Alex- 

Bef  Chrifl  anjerj  appHed  for  the  fame  favours  as  the  Jews 

had  received  ;    but  he  declined  liftening  to  the  re- 

queft,  excufmg  himfelf  for  want  of  leifure,    on 

account  of  Egyptian  affairs,  which  occupied  his 

attention. 

ON  the  road  to  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defart  that  divides  it  from  Phoenicia,  flood  Gaza, 
a  city  flrong  and  well  garrifoned,  of  which  Bads 
was  governor.  The  cowardice  or  infidelity  of 
other  Perfian  governors  were  no  examples  for 
him  :  he  defended  the  city  againfl  the  whole  Ma- 
cedonian army  for  the  fpace  of  two  months,  and 
when  at  lafl  it  was  taken  by  dorm,  he  and  his  men 
continued  fighting  to  the  lall  gafp  of  life,  not  a 
man  furviving.  ' 8  Alexander  however,  pro- 
voked partly  by  this  obftinate  defence,  and  partly 
by  fome  flight  wound  he  had  received  in  the 

of  having  himfelf  acknowledged  for  the  fon  of  Hammon.  But, 
in  the  firlt  place,  the  incompatibility  of  the  nuorjhip  of  the  True 
Gad  'with  that  of  the  gods  of  the  nations,  was  a  doctrine  which 
few  of  the  Pagans  could  be  brought  to  apprehend  rightly,  and  from 
which  even  the  better  informed  nations  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  were 
but  too  apt  to  depart,  debating  often  the  worfhip  of  the  Almighty 
,  with  the  mixture  of  heathen ifh  rites.  And,  in  the  fecond  place-, 
Alexander's  real  motive  for  claiming  divine  honours  was  not  ajjy 
idolatrous  principle  (for  it  was  an  impious  violation  of  the  very 
religion  of  his  own  country)  but  merely  the  lult  of  conqueft, 
which  in  him  was  fo  ftrong,  as  to  abforb  all  other  confidfirations. 
Jt  was  not  pofftble  he  fhould  ever  have  brought  himfelf  to  believe 
fmcerely,  that  he  was  a  god.  But  it  is  very  poffible  he  might  wifh, 
that  others  fhould  believe  him  one;  becaufe  fuch  a  belief  was  an 
xifeful  injirument  for  the  eftablifhing  of  that  empire  which  he  ha.d 
in  view. 

1  8  Quintus  Curtius,  4.  6.  in  exprefs  contradiction  to  Arrian, 
tells  us,  that  Batis  (Betis,  he  calls  him)  was  yet  alive  when 
taken,  though  grievoufly  wounded  ;  and  that  Alexander,  after 
loading  him  with  reproaches  for  the  gallant  defence  he  had  made, 
fattened  him  to  his  chariot  by  cords  patted  through  his  feet,  and, 
in  imitation  of  what  Achilles  is  faid  to  have  done  to  the  deaxl  body 
of  Hector, dragged  him,  while  life  yet  remained,  round  the  walls 
of  Gaza.  Probably  this  is  fabulous. 

courfe 
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courfe  of  the  fiege,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  BOOK  I. 
women  and  children,  all  of  whom  he  condemned  Sect  i. 
to  flavery.  ^  —  ^  —  -> 

Egypt  was  foon  reduced.  Even  before  Alex-Btf'C2hrlft 
ander's  arrival,  the  Perfians  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence there,,  on  account  of  their  late  oppreflions 
and  profane  treatment  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  in 
the  reign  of  Ochus  '9.  Alexander  cultivated 
thefe  favourable  difpo^tions.  He  .(hewed  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  profperity  of  the  country  ;  and 
Jaid  the  foundation  of  a  great  city,  to  be  called 
after  his  own  name,  the  fituation  of  which,  he 
faid,  had  -been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Homer  zo. 
This  was  the  famed  Alexandria,  which  proved 
the  principal  fource  of  that  immenfe  opulence, 
of  which  the  Egyptians  became  poffeffed  in  fuc- 
•ceeding  ages. 

His  next  atchievement  was  of  a  different  kind.  Bef  Chrift 
In  the  depths  of  Lybia  was  lituated  the  oracular     33U 
temple   of    Jupiter  Hammon.      What   was    the 
origin  of  this  fuperftition,  is  an  enquiry  foreign  to 
theprefent  purpofe.     It  is  fufficient  to  notice,  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  eftablimment,  which  feems  to 
have  had  its  beginning  in  very  remote  and  ignorant 

19  .Fie  had  profaned  t.hemoft  revered  rites  of  their  Tiauonal  re- 
ligion, and  .had  even  ilain  their  &od  Apis.  See  Bifhop  Lowth  on 
Ifaiah  19.  r. 

ao  According  to  Plutarch,  it  perfc.na.ge  of  venerable  afped  ap- 
peared to  him  (Co  at  lea.lt  reported  the  voice  of  flattery)  and  re- 
peated the  following  lines,  Odyll'.  4. 

NiKro;  f7re<T«  71?  eg-rl  •aroXyxXus-T*  EVI  OTCVTW, 
t^effle  (<t>a,^ov  Je  e  xmhrtc-xnnri.) 


Hi^h  ci'er  a  gulf»hy  fea,  the  Pharian  ifle 

Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  difemboguing  Nile.  —  ^ 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  lines  that  follow  :   Homer  places  the 

Pharos  at  the  di  fiance  of  a  day's  fail  from  the  continent  ;  and,  on 

the  contrary,   it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Pharos  is  only  feven 

ihdia,  .fcarceiy  a  mile  difhint  from  Alexandria.     To  reconcile  the 

jnatter,  Mr.  Pope  would  fuppofe,  that  the  Poet  meant  to  fpecify 

•the  Pelufian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  fro:n  which   the   Pharos   flunds  a 

.day's  faij.. 

a^es, 


4o 
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BOOK  I.  ages,  together   with  the  fituation  of  the  place, 

Sett.  i. where  the  priefts  were  fecured  from  obfervation 

<— — -v-*— and  controul,  and  where  every  circumflance  pro- 

^ef;^hnftmoted    the  amazement   and  reverence   of  thofe 

votaries  who  reforted  thither  to  worfnip,  naturally 

contributed   to    the    propagating   of   the    many 

ftrange  fiftions  concerning  it  which  hiilory  has 

recorded. 

ALEXANDER  formed  the  plan  of  rendering 
thefe  fidions  fubfervient  to  his  views.  The  way 
Arrian,  3. to  the  oracle  lay  through  a  vaft  deiart,  inhofpi- 
Q  Iburt  ta^^e  and  pathlefs ;  where  the  intenfe  heat  of  the 
4/7.  climate  was  rendered  tenfold  more  violent  by 
burning  fands,  the  only  footing  the  traveller  had  ; 
and  where  none  but  perfons  well  acquainted  with 
the  dreary  wild  could  find  out  the  line  by  which 
they  were  to  march.  From  the  entrance  of  the 
defart  to  the  temple,  it  was  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.  Through  this  defart  Alexander  undertook 
to  march  his  army.  The  very  attempt  had  in  it 
fomewhat  of  prodigy.  To  give  it  more  ftrongly 
this  appearance,  he  with  great  art  concealed  from 
his  men  that  he  had  employed  any  guides  to  con- 
duct him,  in  order'to  difpofe  them  the  better  to 
believe  that  his  inftru&ions  came  from  heaven, 
and  that  the  gods  themfelves  appointed  fuperna- 
tural  guides,  c  two  dragons,'  according  to  Ptolemy, 
6  two  ravens,'  according  to  Ariftobulus  v  ;  the 
difference  between  whofex  accounts  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  proof,  that  Alexander  kept  the  matter 
even  from  thofe  in  whom  he  confided  mod  on 
other  occafions.  Probably  his  trufty  augurs  were 
the  only  perfons  in  the  fecret. 

BEFORE  he  reached  the  temple,  he  had  in  like 
manner  prepared  every  thing  for  his  reception  ; 
the  priefts  had  received  their  leffons,  and  the 


A  flock  of  crows,  fays  Plutarch,  in  AlexanJ. 


oracje 
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oracle  pronounced  what  Alexander  wifhed  it  BOOK  I, 
mould.  Moft  hiftorians  agree  that  the  minifter  of  Sect,  i. 
Hammon  faluted  him  as  the  fon  of  the  god  ;  that1— —y~-J 
when  he  enquired,  whether,  any  of  the  murderers  ^  ('Iuitt 
of  his  father  had  efcaped,  the  oracle  replied,  that 
his  father  was  not  mortal,  but  that  the  death  of 
Philip  was  fully  avenged.  Upon  his  enquiring 
again,  whether  he  was  deftined  to  conquer  the 
world,  the  anfwer  was,  that  Jupiter  granted  him 
that  glory.  Arrian  omits  thefe  particular  re- 
fponfes,  and  tells  us  in  general,  that  Alexander 
declared,  '  the  god  had  left  him  nothing  more  to 
*  defire  *  V  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus  were  per- 
haps unwilling  to  difgrace  themfelves,  by  record- 
ing what  they  knew  to  be  impious  forgeries.  It 
certainly  appears,  that  from  this  period  Alexander 
began  to  difcover  to  what  a  chimerical  height  his 
ambitious  thoughts  were  fearing.  With  the 
Greeks  however,  for  fome  time  at  lead)  he  ufed 
more  caution,  not  daring  to  expofe  his  favourite 
claim  to  divine  honours  to  the  feverity  of  their 
ridicule. 

WHILST  Alexander  was  thus  employed,  Statira, 
wife  to  Darius,  died.  His  demeanor  towards  her 
had  been  always  noble.  He  paid  her  memory 
every  honour  in  his  power,  expreifed  the  deepeft 
concern  at  her  death,  and  commanded  that  her 
obfequies  mould  be  folemnized  with  as  much 
magnificence  as  they  could  have  been,  had  me 
died  in  full  pofleffion  of  royal  fplendor. 

TIREUS,   one   of  Statira's  eunuchs,  upon  her  Piut.  in 
death   made    his    efcape    from   the    camp,    andolecurt4 
brought   Darius   the  account.      The  king,   whoio. 
loved  her  tenderly,  broke  out  into  the  mod  paf-Armn>  *• 
fionate  lamentations,  bewailing  her  lofs,  that  (he " 
fhould  have  ended  her  days  in  fuch  an  abject  (late, 

*•*    'A**i>:ra«  "fa.  aurt»  w^t;  SDJUM!  ijv,  a;  £>£>;i.      Arrian,  3.  4. 

opprefTed 
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BOOK  I.  opprefled  with  the  miferies  of  captivity,  and  that 
Sect.  i.  after  death  me  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  thofe 
* — * — '  honours  which  fhould  have  graced  her  obfequies. 
Bef.Chriftc  Lament  not  for  thefe  things,  O  king  !'  faid  the 
eunuch  ;  '  for  neither  did  Statira,  while  (he  lived, 
nor  do  any  of  the  royal  captives,  feel  the  leaft 
diminution  of  their  former  fortune,  except  it 
be  the  having  loft  the  light  of  thy  countenance, 
which  the  great  Oromafdes  will  again  caufe  to 
fhine  upon  them  :  and,  far  from  being  deprived 
of  her  due  obfequies,  Statira  was  honoured  with 
the  tears  of  her  very  enemies ;  for  terrible  as 
Alexander  is  in  battle,  he  is  equally  mild  in 

*  ufing  his  victories.' 

THE  eunuch's  words  excited  the  darkeft  fufpi- 
cions  in  the  mind  of  Darius.  '  Tell  me  then,' 
faid  he,  taking  the  eunuch  afide,  '  if  thou  haft 

*  not  yet  revolted  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the  for- 

*  tune  of  Perfia  has  ;  tell  me,  as  thou  revereft  the 

*  light  of  Mithra,    and  this   right  hand  of  thy 
'  king,  is  not  the  death   of  Statira  the  leaft  of 

*  what  I  have  to  lament  ?  and,  amidft  all  our  ca- 

*  lamities,  had  not  our  difgrace  been  lefs,  if  we 

*  had  met  with  a  more  favage  foe  ?  For,  what  but 

*  the  tendered  engagement  could  induce  a  young 
6  prince  thus  to  honour  the  wife  of  his  enemy.!1 

TIREUS,  humbling  his  face  to  the  earth,  en- 
treated Darius  not  to  harbour  a  thought  fo  unwor- 
thy of  hirnfelf,  fo  injurious  to  Alexander,  and  fo 
difrefpectful  to  the  memory  of  his  excellent  queen  ; 
nor  to  deprive  himfelf  of  that  reflection,  which 
muft  adminifter  the  higheft  confolation  to  him, 
that  Alexander,  whofe  fuperiority  in  arms  he  had 
felt,  was  fuperior  alfo  to  human  nature  ;  affuring 
him  with  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  that  Alexander 
was  even  more  to  be  admired  for  the  propriety  of 
his  behaviour  to  the  captive  princefies,  than  for 
the  valour  he  exerted  againft  Darius. 

DARIUS, 
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DARIUS,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  is  faidBooxI. 
to  have  thus  exprefled  himfelf:  '  Ye  gods,  the  Sect,  i. 
'  guardians  of  our  births,  and  who  watch  over  the^- — v — -» 

*  fortunes  of  kingdoms,  grant  me  to  re-eftablifhBef<Chrift 

*  the  ftate  of  Perfia,  and  to  leave  it  profperous  as       •  *' 
'  1  found  it ;   that,   bleffed  with  victory,  I  may 

*  have  it  in  my  power  to  return  to  Alexander  the 

*  kindneffes  which  my  deareft  pledges  have  expe- 
e  rienced  from  him.     But  if  the  fated  term  of 

*  this  empire  is  now  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
'  Perfians  muft  have  an  end,  may  none  but  Alex- 

*  ander  fit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus  !' 

WHEN  we  meet  with  thefe  fentiments,  we  can 
fcarcely  forbear  wifliing,  that  the  prince  capable 
of  having  uttered  them,  had  never  known  the 
baneful  influence  of  abfolute  power. 

SOME  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  upon  this  event 
the  Perfian  king  fent  a  third  embaffy  to  Alexander, 
with  much  larger  offers  than  before.  But  neither 
Arrian  nor  Plutarch  make  mention  of  that  parti- 
cular. 

DARIUS,  who  faw  no  other  decifion  than  that 
of  arms  was  to  be  expected,  and  (till  poflefled 
the  fond  notion  that  the  ftrength  of  an  army  con- 
fided in  its  numbers,  fent  to  levy  forces  through 
all  his  provinces.  There  aflembled  accordingly  a 
prodigious  multitude ;  a  million  of  foot,  fays 
Arrian,  and  forty  thoufand  horfe,  with  fome 
elephants,  and  two  hundred  armed  chariots. 
And  as  the  fucceflbr  of  Cyrus  had  been  encou- 
raged to  believe,  that  the  defeat  at  IlTus  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  his  having  been  {hut  up  within 
narrow  defiles,  where  he  could  not  avail  himfelf 
of  his  fuperiority,  he  now  chofe  for  his  ground  a 
plain  of  great  extent,  near  the  village  of  Gauga- 
mela  * J  in  Aturia,  a  province  of  Affyria  ;  having 

23  The  name  fignifies  the  houfe  or  body  of  the  camel;  fo  called, 
becaufe  Darius  Hyltafpis  appointed  this  diftrift  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  camel,  to  which  he  owed  his  prefervation  in  his 
flight  out  of  Scythia.  Strab.  16.  PIul.  in  Alex. 

given 
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I.  given  directions,   that  every  hillock  fhould  be  le- 
Se£ti.  veiled,  for  his  army  and  chariots  to  have  room  to 
*—  -V-—  >a£l  without  interruption. 

Bef.Chnft  ALEXANDER  was  on  his  march  through  the 
Arrian',  3.  Upper  Afia,  and  had  paffed  the  Tigris  in  fearch 
7  etfeq.  of  Darius,  when  advice  was  brought  him  that  the 
17°  PiuCt.^er^ans  were  near'  At  fight  of  them,  the  Greeks, 
>n,Aiex.  accuftomed  as  they  had  been  to  engage  with  nu- 
Q^Curt.4.  armies,  were  in  fome  degree  aftonimed. 

»z.et  feq.  »  . 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be 
feen  but  arms,  military  enfigns,  chariots,  and  all 
the  parade  of  war;  and  from  every  part  of  the 
plain  below  arofe  a  deep  murmur,  hoarfe  as  the 
•forges  of  a  tempeftuous  fea.  Alexander  had  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle.  He  thought  k  never- 
ihelefs  advifable  to  encamp,  and  to  poftpone  the 
engagement  till  the  enfuing  morning,  that  his  men 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  enemy 
at  leifure,  and  of  recovering  from  the  impref-. 
fion  which,  it  appeared,  the  fight  had  at  firfl 
made  on  them.  The  remainder  of  the  day,  be- 
iides  performing  *  4  the  proper  facrifices  *  5  ,  he 
employed  with  Parmenio  in  reconnoitring  the 
iituation  of  the  oppofite  army,  and  in  examining 

**  Plutarch  fays,  that  after  the  Macedonian  array  were  gone  to 
repofe,  Alexander,  attended  by  AriUander  the  augur  only,  went 
through  certain  private  rites,  and  performed  a  facrifice  *c£a;t  to 
Apollo,  as  it  ftand*  in  rhe  printed  text  ;  hut  Amyot,  as  Xylander 
informs  us,  initead  of  W£»,  found  in  fereral  manufcripts  *s£«,  to 
Fear.  If  this  is  the  true  reading,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it 
is,  it  iliews  what  Alexander  himfelf  thought  of  the  confternation 
of  his  army,  and  what  induced  Parmenio  to  give  the  advice 
which  we  find  he  afterwards  gave. 

See1  Plut.  Xylandri  in  Alex. 

45  |t  was  perhaps  on  this  occafion,  that  Alexander  employed 
{he  artifice  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  i.  1  1.  By  means  of  fame  me- 
dicated liquor,  he  infcribed  the  rmnd  of  the  arufpex  with  certain 
characters  inverted,  importing  a  promife  of  victory,  which  being 
laid  on  the  warm  liver  of  the  viclim,  left  there  a  legible  impref- 
fion.  The  miracle  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  army 
\\kh  great  fuccefs.  —  See  alfo  Polyaeni  Stratagem.  «j..  3. 

2  the 
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the    ground    on    which    the   battle   was    to    be  BOOK  I. 
fought.  Seel,  i. 

WHEN  he  had  retired  to  his  tent,  Parmenio  — * — ^ 
came  to  him  again,  and  counfelled  him  to  take  ad-Bef*  c^hrdl 
vantage  of  the  night  to  attack  the  enemy.  Par- 
menio himfelf  was  doubtful  of  the  event,  and 
thought  the  boldeft  heart  muft  be  appalled  at  en- 
countering fuch  an  hoft  of  foes  in  open  day. 
6  No,  Parmenio,'  replied  Alexander,  '  I  will  not 
'  fteal  a  victory-.'  This  fpirited  anfwer,  hiftorians 
obferve,  though  in  appearance  that  of  a  young 
man,  was  the  refult  of  cool  and  judicious  thought. 
The  enemy,  he  reflected,  might  be  apprehenfive 
of  fuch  a  defign,  and  therefore  on  their  guanl 
againft  it ;  many  difafters  might  befal  his  own 
men  in  the  dark ;  they  might  miftake  friends  for 
foes  ;  they  might  lofe  each  other  amidft  fuch  a 
confufed  multitude,  and  be  overpowered ;  the 
enemy  could  not  have  before  their  eyes  the  bold 
onfet  and  dreadful  execution  of  his  troops ;  and 
therefore  the  darknefs  would  be  void  of  terror, 
which  would  otherwife  operate  on  them  with  full 
force  :  the  Macedonians,  befides,  were  ignorant  of 
the  country,  and,  if  fuccefsful,  could  not  purfue 
the  enemy  ;  if  unfuccefsful,  they  could  not 
efcape. 

IT   appeared    afterwards,  that  Alexander    hadAn'an- J> 
conjectured  rightly.     The  Perfians,  apprehenfive ' 
of  a  furprife,had  remained  under  arms  until  morn- 
ing, which  very  circumftance  was  of  confiderable 
detriment  to   them.     Wafted  with  fatigue,  and 
fubdued  by  repeated  alarms  in  the  night,   they 
were  lefs  able  to  execute  the  bufinefs  of  the  enfu- 
ing  day  ;  whereas  the  Macedonians,  to  whofe  re- 
fremment  Alexander  had  paid  particular  attention, 
approached  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body. 

A  MINUTE  detail  of  this  battle  belongs  rather c&ober  i 
to  the  military  fcience.     It  will  be  fufficient  to 
mention  the  more  remarkable  incidents. 

DARIUS' 


BOOK  I.  DARIUS'  defign  was  to  inclofe  the  Greeks  by 
Seft.i.  his  fuperiority  of  numbers,  and  by  means  of  his 
v — v— ^armed  chariots  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian  pha- 
Bef;!Phnftlanx»  in  which  Alexander's  principal  ftrength  was 
fuppofed  to  confift.  Alexander  was  aware  of  this 
intention.  He  placed  therefore  a  number  of 
flingers  and  bowmen  in  the  front  of  his  line, 
with  orders,  that  as  the  chariots  moved  towards 
them,  they  mould,  by  frightening  the  horfes,  and 
plying  them  with  ftones  and  darts,  endeavour  to 
drive  them  back  on  the  enemy.  If  this  failed, 
they  were  to  aim  at  difabling  the  horfes,  or  to 
kill  the  drivers,  in  order  to  get  poflfeflion  of  the 
chariots :  but  in  cafe  any  of  them  ftill  efcaped, 
and  reached  the  phalanx,  then  the  Macedonians 
were  to  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  permit 
them  to  pafs  to  the  rear,  where  there  was  a  corps 
of  referve  appointed  to  take  care  of  them.  He 
had  alfo  difpofed  a  number  of  detached  parties, 
whofe  inftru&ions  were  to  obferve  the  enemy's 
flying  fquadrons,  and  prevent  their  taking  him  in 
flank.  If  the  Perfians  mould  carry  their  point, 
and  inclofe  him,  in  that  cafe  the  extreme  ranks, 
flank  and  rear,  were  to  face  about  inftantly,  to 
front  the  enemy  on  every  fide. 

His  orders  were  punctually  executed.  The 
chariots  bore  down  on  the  Macedonians,  and  they 
were  foon  rendered  ufelefs.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  take  him  in  flank,  without  effect  ; 
whilfl  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing,  after  having  broken  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy,  though  compofed  of  the  Scythian  horfe, 
by  far  the  bell  corps  Darius  had,  turned  di- 
redly  on  the  main  body  of  the  Perfian  army, 
and  drawing  up  his  men  in  the  form  of  a  wedge1 6 , 
upon  a  frnall  front  fupported  by  a  great  depth, 
opened  to  himfelf  a  way  into  the  midft  of  them, 

=  6  "fit Ttt>  f^.cXw.     Arrian.  Gronov.  3.  14.  p,  124.. 

pulhing 
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pufhing  on  to  the  center,  with  loud  flioutings  and  BOOK  I. 
great  {laughter  *,  probably  with  a  view  of  taking  Se&.i. 
the  king  prifoner,  who,  according  to  the  Perfian  — * — » 
cuftom,  had  his  ftation  there,  and  was,  as  ufual>Cef-clm{i 
eafily  diftinguifhed  by  his  magnificent  drefs  and 
Itately  chariot. 

DARIUS  had  hitherto  preferved  *7  fome  appear- 
ance of  firmnefs ;  but  as  foon  as  he  faw  this  tor- 
rent of  war  rulhing  towards  him,  his  ftrength  of 
mind  forfook  him,  and  he  betook  himfelf  to 
flight ;  which  completed  the  defeat  of  his  army  in 
this  part,  every  man  following  the  king's  ex- 
ample. 

ALEXANDER  immediately  purfued,  and  had 
probably  foon  come  up  with  Darius,  if  a  courier 
from  his  left  wing  had  not  brought  him  back  to 
the  field  of  battle.  This  wing,  of  which  Parmenio 
had  the  command,  had  been  forely  prefled  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  giving  way.  Alexander  flew  to 
his  general's  afliftance :  but  that  movement  was 
unneceflary  j  the  difpute  was  already  decided,  and 
a  total  discomfiture  of  the  Perfiaas  had  taken 
place. 

INTENT  on  overtaking  Darius,  as  foon  as  he 
faw  the  viclory  fecure,  he  allowed  his  men  but  a 
few  hours'  repofe,  and  fet  off  again  at  midnight, 
continuing  the  purfuit  as  far  as  ArbeJa*8,  up- 
ward 

*?  According  to  Diodorus,  Darius  for  fome  time  fhewed  both 
conduct  and  valour;  hut  his  charioteer  having  been  flain,  and  a 
report  prevailing  that  the  king  himfelf  had  fallen,  the  Periians 
fled,  and  Darius  was  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

18  Gaugamela  being  only  an  incoufi^erable  village,  and  Ar- 
bela  a  place  of  fome  note,  hiftorians  have  thought  proper  to  name 
the  battle  from  the  latter,  though  fought  at  fuch  a  dillance  from 
it.  Arrian  6.  i  i.  ridicules  this  affeftation.  '  As  well,'  frfys  he, 
'  might  they  call  the  battle  of  Salaaiis  the  battle  of  the  Corinthiaii 
'  lUhniu?.' 

Archbifhop  Ufsher  (Amul  312.)  thinks  that  the  diflance  could 
not  be  more  than  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  fomewhat  be- 
yond an  hundred  itadia.  Arrian,  who  feems  to  have  been  well 


BOOK  I.  ward  of  feventy  miles  from  the  field  of  battle  ; 
Seft.:.  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  defift,  Darius  having 

tftripped  him. 

By  the  bed  accounts,  the  Macedonians  had  only, 
forty  thoufand  foot,  and  feven  thoufand  horfe, 
not  a  twentieth  of  the  enemy.  But  on  the  one 
fide  were  a  tumultuary  multitude,  on  the  other 
was  experience,  and  difcipline,  and  valour. 

ALEXANDER  himfelf  certainly  deferves  great 
praife,  not  merely  for  his  perfonal  courage,  in 
which  he  feems  generally  to  have  exceeded,  but 
for  his  difcernment  and  judicious  precautions  be- 
fore the  engagement  began;  and  efpecially  for 
that  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  the  natural 
companion  of  intrepidity,  which  he  appears  to 
have  preferved  through  the  whole  action.  His 
anfwer  to  Parmenio  deferves  particularly  to  be  re- 
membered :  during  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when 
apprifed  by  Parmenio,  that  the  enemy  had  fallen 
on  the  camp,  and  were  pillaging  it,  '  Bid  him 
'  not  mind  them,'  replied  Alexander,  '  let  us 
'  make  fure  of  victory ;  the  pillage  will  of  courfe 
*  be  ours.' 

WHAT  the  lofs  was  on  either  fide,  antient 
writers  are  not  agreed.  Arrian  relates,  that  of 
the  Perfians  there  fell  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  that  the  number  of  prifoners  was  greater. 
Whereas  Alexander,  he  fays,  loft  only  an  hun- 
dred men  and  a  thoufand  horfes ;  mod  of  the  lat- 
ter being  deftroyed  in  purfuing  the  enemy.  Bift 
this  account  feems  to  be  incredible. 

informed,  and  with  whom  the  feveral  antient  writers  agree, 
affirms  exprefsly,  that  the  dHtance  was  not  lefs  than  from  five  :y 
fix  hundred  furlongs. 
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I. 


SECTION     IL 


THE  victory  of  Gaugamela  put  an  end  to  the  BOOK  I. 
empire  of  Darius.     The  feveral  nations  of  Sect.  2. 
Afia,    who    had   hitherto  followed  his  fortunes,  <— -v— J 
now  confidered  him  as  a  loft  prince,  to  whom  al- Bef- Chnft 
legiance  was  no  longer  due  j  and  moft  of  them  oiymp. 
prepared  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  conqueror. 
Among  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  Mazseus, 
Perfian  fatrap  of  high  rank,  who  by  his  gallant  Ar 
behaviour  in  the  late  battle  had  nearly  wrefted  the^'  l' 
victory  from  Parmenio,  made  his  fubmiflion,  in- in  Alex, 
viting  the  king  to  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  go- Diod-  Slc* 
vernor.     The  peaceable  furrender  of  fuch  a  cityj, 
the  capital  of  Afiyria,  the  fiege  of  which  might 
have  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  confiderably, 
and  whofe  example  promifed  to  be  of  extenfive 
influence,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  flattering 
to  Alexander.     He  made  his  entrance  into  it  in  all 
the  magnificence  of  triumphal  pomp,  attended ^'y    •' '-. 
the  Magi  and  great  men  of  Babylon,  amidft  loud 
acclamations  of  joy  from   the  inhabitant,  who 
had  long  borne  impatiently  the  Perfian  yoke.     He 
fpent  fome  days  among  his  new  fubjecls,  to  whom 
he  made  himfelf  highly  acceptable  by  command- 
ing that  their  temples  mould  be  rebuilt,  particu- 
larly that  of  Belus,   which  Xerxes  had  laid  in 
ruins. 
VOL.  IL  E  HE 
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BOOK  I.  HE  then  patted  on  to  Sufa,  which  in  like  man- 
Sec!,  a.ner  opened  its  gates  to  him.  And  from  Sufa  he 
*-— v**J advanced  towards  Perfepolis.  The  way  into  Perfia 
Bef.Chnftj  through  narrow  ftreights,  formed  by  moun- 
tains that  encompafs  it.  The  Uxii,  a  nation  of 
mountaineers,  who  had  preferred  their  indepen- 
dence even  under  the  Periian  monarchs,  had  pof- 
fefled  themfelves  of  one  of  thefe  defiles.  The 
Macedonians  foon  diflodged  them,  and  would 
have  put  every  man  to  the  fword,  had  not  Syfi- 
gambis  interceded  in  their  favour.  At  her  inter- 
ceffion,  Alexander  contented  himfelf  with  impo- 
fmg  on  them  an  annual  tribute  of  cattle,  all  the 
wealth  known  among  them.  At  the  pafs  called 
the  gates  of  Per/ia,  Ariobarzanes,  with  a  confide- 
rable  force,  had  intrenched  himfelf.  But  this  dif- 
ficulty the  fon  of  Philip  alfo  fur  mounted,  and 
without  further  oppofition  reached  Perfepolis. 
sic.  SOME  hiftorians  tell  us  of  Alexander's  being 
t.  met  here  by  certain  Greeks,  whom  the  Perfians, 
in  the  courfe  of  former  wars,  had  carried  into 
captivity,  and  had  disfigured  and  maimed  with  a 
favage  barbarity.  But  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
this  account  to  be  fabulous,  Arrian  not  making 
the  leaft  mention  of  it.  Probably  it  was  invented 
as  an  apology  for  thofe  cruel  executions  of  the 
Afiatics,  of  which  Alexander  appears  to  have  been 
afterwards  frequently  guilty. 

THE  treafures  which  he  found  here,  and  at 
Pafargadae,  a  city  not  far  from  Perfepolis,  where 
the  Perfian  kings  were  wont  to  be  inaugurated, 
together  with  the  riches  of  Sufa  and  Babylon, 
furpafled  what  his  moft  fanguine  hopes  could  have 
promifed  him.  The  filver  and  gold  alone  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  thirty  millions  fterling  j  befides 
jewels  and  precious  things  of  ineftimable  value,  in 
in  Alex,  fo  vaft  a  quantity,  that,  if  Plutarch  may  be  be- 
lieved, there  was  fufficient  to  load  twenty  thou- 

fand 
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fand  mules  and  five  thoufand  camels.  He  alfo  BOOK  I. 
found  at  Sufa  the  brazen  ftatues  of  Harmodius  Sect.  2. 
and  Ariflogiton,  which  had  been  carried  away*- — v — ^ 
from  Athens  by  Xerxes :  Alexander  took  care  to  Bef<  C1hrlft 
have  them  fent  back  to  that  city. 

THIS  exceffive  opulence  had  been  a  fource  of 
corruption  and  ruin  to  the  Perfians ;  and  it  now 
proved  fatal  alfo  to  the  Greeks.  The  rough  Ma- 
cedonians began  to  have  a  relifh  for  Afiatic  lux- 
uries ;  and  matiy  of  them,  in  the  fumptuoufnefs 
of  their  drefs,  the  delicacy  of  their  tables,  the 
elegance  and  number  of  their  attendants,  and  the 
profufion  and  richnefs  of  their  perfumes,  had  al- 
ready affumed  more  of  the  appearance  of  effemi- 
nate fatraps,  than  of  the  leaders 'of  a  warlike  na- 
tion. Alexander  himfelf,  however  he  may  be 
to  have  cenfured  thefe  exceiTes,  had  given  but  too 
much  occafion  for  them,  the  profufe  manner  in 
which  he  had  beftowed  thofe  treafures  among  his 
fervants,  furnifhing  them  with  temptations  to  vo- 
luptuous indulgences,  and  with  the  means  of  en- 
joying them ;  thus  making  wealth  the  reward  of 
military  merit,  which  mufl  always,  in  the  end, 
prove  deftru&ive  of  it. 

His  own  conduct  alfo,  after  fome  time,  was  far 
from  difplaying  an  example,  which  a  good  prince 
fhould  exhibit  to  his  people  ;  and  whether  from  na- 
tural inclination,  or  corrupted  by  Afiatic  manners, 
he  appears  to  have  been  too  often  fond  of  mixing 
in  fcenes  of  revelry  and  intemperance. 

IT  was  on  fuch  an  occafion,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Thais,  the 
courtefan,  to  fet  fire  to  the  royal  palace  of  Perfe- 
polis ;  a  ftrufture  held  in  univerfal  admiration  for 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  even  in  that  coun- 
try, where  the  eye  was  familiarized  to  fuch  ob- 
jefts. 

E  2  THE 
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BOOK  I.     THE  king,  on  a  certain  day,  had  made  a  great 
3e&.2.  entertainment  for  his  friends,  to  which,  fuch  was 
*the  indelicacy  of  manners,    women   of    Thais's 
character   were  admitted.      When,  flumed  with 
wine,   '  This  day,'  cried  Thais,  '  has  made  me 
amends  for  all  my  toilfome  travels  through  Afia, 
by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  trample  on  the 
proud  courts  of  Perfia's  kings.     But  how  much 
more  glorious  would  it  be,  to  fire  the  palace  of 
Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  ruins,  and  to  have 
it  faid  in  future  times,  that  the  women  of  Alex- 
ander's  train  have  more  fignally  avenged  the 
caufe  of  Greece  againft  the  Perlians,  than  all 
*  the  generals  before  him  have  been  able  to  do !' 

THE  propofal  was  received  with  loud  applaufe, 
and  carried  into  immediate  execution  j  the  king 
himfelf  fetching  up  the  firfl  torch,  and  leading 
3.  ,g.  the  way.  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  Thais. 
He  only  tells  us,  that  Alexander  laid  the  palace 
of  Perfepolis  in  ames,  in  revenge  of  what  Xerxes 
had  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  done  to 
Greece.  Parmenio  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
aft  of  phrenfy.  But  Alexander  would  not  be 
controuled  ;  though  he  afterwards,  it  is  faid,  re- 
pented of  it. 

Bet.  Chrift     IT  was  now  time  for  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
350-     to  Darius,  who,  affifted  by  able  and  faithful  fer- 
vants,  might  have  improved  to  ufeful  purpofe  the 
long  interval  which  Alexander's  diflipation  afford- 
ed him.     A  report  that  the  Perfian  monarch  had 
raifed  numerous  forces,  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
Arrian,     new  the  war,  called  the  Macedonian  from  Perfe- 
ubi  fup.    p0lis  j    poffibly  the  artifice  of  fome  honed  Mace- 
donian, who  faw  with  concern  his  prefent  inac- 
.tivity. 

THE  unhappy  Darius  had  the  fate,  which  all 
defpotic  princes  in  their  fall  generally  meet  with. 
Bellas,  who  attended  him  in  his  flight,  under  a 

femblance 
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femblance  of  zeal,  concealed  the  moft  treache-BooK  I. 
rous  defigns.  He  had  advifed  him  to  take  refuge  Seft.2. 
in  Ba&riana,  of  which  he  was  governor,  v/here 
he  promifed  powerful  refources,  that  would  enable 
him  to  difpute  the  prize  of  empire  once  more. 
His  real  defign  was,  to  keep  pofleflion  of  his  per- 
fon,  and  under  fan&ion  of  his  name  to  ufurp  the 
regal  authority,  fecure  of  removing  him  out  of 
the  way,  when  no  longer  neceffary.  Darius  foon 
found  reafon,  in  the  infolence  with  which  he  was 
treated,  to  fufpect  Beflus,  and  refufed  to  follow 
him.  Provoked  at  which,  the  villain,  throwing 
off  all  difguife,  had  the  aflurance  to  put  his  fove- 
reign  in  chains,  and  to  force  him  along  with 
him. 

SUCH  was  the  ft  ate  of  things,  at  the  time  Alex- 
ander refumed  the  thought  of  purfuing  Darius,  ibid. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he  received  inform 
tion  of  the  treafon  of  Beflus  ;  and,  immediately  in  Alex.  " 
taking  with  him  a  body  of  light  horfe,  gave  di- 
reclions  for  the  reft  of  his  army  to  haften  after 
him,  and  prefled  the  purfuit  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition. He  had  proceeded  in  this  manner  fome 
days,  when  a  Macedonian,  named  Polyftratus, 
found  Darius  in  his  chariot  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  road,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  bathed 
in  his  blood.  It  feems,  Satifbarzanes  and  Barzaen- 
tes,  two  Perfian  lords  of  Beffus'  party,  had  fhot 
him  through  with  their  darts,  becaufe  he  did  not 
haften  on  with  that  precipitation  which  their  fears 
made  them  think  neceflfary  ;  and  had  difabled  the 
cattle,  and  killed  the  fervants  that  drove  them. 
The  only  attendant  he  had  left  was  a  favourite  dog, 
whom  he  had  bred.  He  had  juft  ftrength  enough  ^EUan. 
to  a(k  for  fome  drink  to  quench  his  thirft.  Andhlft:  a"1~. 

.    ,     raal.  6.  35. 

rolyltratus  having  brought  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring fpring,  *  Now  indeed,'  faid  the  unfortu- 
nate prince,  '  do  I  feel  myfelf  completely  wretched, 

'lince 
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BOOK  I. '  fince  I  am  not  able  to  reward  thee  for  this  aft 
Se£t.  2. '  of  kindnefs.  But  Alexander  will  not  let  thee 
ITDO"^ c  £°  unrewarded.  The  gods  alfo  will  recompenfc 

JJef.Clmrt,  fc  j        r       !.•     i-  •  L 

33o.     *  Alexander  for  his  humanity  to  my  mother,  my 

*  wife,  and  my  children.     Tell  him,  I  give  him 

*  my  hand,  for  1  give  it  to  thee  in  his  (lead.1     So 
faying,  he  expired.     When  Alexander  came  up, 
he  lamented  affectionately  over  him,  and  covering 
the  body  with  his  robe,  commanded  it  to  be  re- 
moved to  Perfia,  and  interred  in  the  royal  fe- 
pulchre. 

ALEXANDER  continued  his  purfuit  of  Beflus, 
who  had  affumed  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  together 
Arrian,  s.with  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  ;  a  circumftance 
ai-  which  probably  made  him  appear  ftilj  more  guilty. 
It  may  be  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  venge- 
ance at  length  overtook  this  perfidious  traitor,  and 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  crime.  After  flying 
from  province  to  province,  and  ufmg  every  arti- 
fice  fa  elude  his  purfuers,  his  affociates  in  guilt 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  Alexander  j  who  took 
care  to  vindicate  the  majefty  of  kings  by  the  exem* 
plary  punilhment  infiided  on  him  '.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  matter  of  furprife,  that  Satifbarzanes,  who 
had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
reign,  was,  upon  his  fubmiffion,  pardoned  and 
promoted.  Are  we  to  think  it  was  not  fo  much 
the  fliedding  of  Darius*  blood,  as  the  ufurpation 
of  fovereignty,  that  Alexander  thought  himfelf 
interested  in  punifhing  ?— The  reader  will  doubt- 
lefs  have  pleafure  in  being  informed,  that,  not- 
withftanding  this  favour,  Satifbarzanes  did  not 
efcape  unpunifhed.  He  proved  as  perfidious  to 

1  Arrian,  3.  30.  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy,  from  whpfe  me- 
moirs Arrian  wrpte,  relate  his  death  differently.  Plutarch  alfo, 
and  Quintus  Curtius,  give  us  a  circumftantial  account,  but  a|to- 
gethef  different;,  pf  ^ne  manner  of  his  death. 
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Alexander  as  he  had  been  to  his  own  prince,  and  BOOK  I. 
fell  as  he  deferved.  Seft.2. 

THERE  is   one  circumftance  in   the  clofe   of*— v~» 
Darius'  fortunes,  which  deferves  notice.     At  the  ^^^"^ 

*  20* 

battle  of  Gaugamela,  he  had  near  him  a  body  ofq^Curt.  5. 
Greek  mercenaries,   moftly   Phocians.      When,12- 
urged  by  his  fears,  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle, 
this  faithful  band  continued  to  attend  him,  and  not 
only  rejected  the  propofals  with  which  Beflus  and 
his  accomplices  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over  to 
their  party,  but  even  made  offer  to  Darius,  if  he 
would  intruft  his  perfon  to  them,  to  defend  him,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  againft   the   violence 
which  they  perceived  was  in  agitation  :   but  that 
unfortunate  and  too  generous  prince  refufed  to  be 
indebted  to  ftrangers  for  a  protection,  which  he 
could  not  obtain  from  his  own  fubje&s  ;  thinking 
perhaps,  that  to  avow  his  diftruft  of  Beflus  would 
only  precipitate  matters,  and  fe^rve  as  an  excufe 
for  the  treafon  he  meditated.     When  thefe  gallant 
Greeks  perceived  that  Darius'  fate  was  not  to  be 
prevented,  they  declined  to  have  farther  connec- 
tion with  the  traitors,  and  ftruck  into  another 
road.     They  proceeded  afterwards  to  Alexander,  Arrian.  3. 
who,  in  consideration  of  their  noble  fpirit,  forgave  l8- 
them,  and  employed  mofl  of  them  in  his  fervice. 

.  IT  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Perfians, 
none  preferved  their  allegiance  inviolate  to  Darius 
in  his  misfortunes,  but  Artabazus  and  fons. 
Their  fidelity  had  its  recompence.  Alexander  re- 
ceived  them  at  his  court,  and  held  them  ever  after 
in  the  higheft  efteem. 

BESSUS  feemed  to  be  the  principal  objecl  of  the 
expedition  in  which  Alexander  was  now  engaged  : 
the  important  purpofes  of  conqueft  were,  how- Armn,  3. 
ever,  not  forgotten.     In  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs,  **. ct  feq- 
Alexander  faw  a  fucceffion  of  extenfive  provinces 
ftill  opening  before  him  j  and  he  took  care,  as  he 

paff~ed 
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BOOR  I.  pafied  through  them,  either  to  accept  the  fubmif- 

Secl.2.  fion  of  the  feveral  nations,  or  to  reduce  them  to 

*- — ^"^  obedience  a.     Of  this  number  were  the  inhabi- 

jerchnfttants  Of  Hyrcania,  Ba&riana,  Ariana,  Drangiana* 

Arachofia,  Sogdiana,  and   in  general  of  all  the 

countries  from  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  Indus,  as  far 

northward  as  the  river  Jaxartes  T,  which,  in  thofe 

days,  was  the  Scythian  boundary  on  this  fide. 

Some  of  thefe  nations,  neverthelefs,  feem  not  to 

have  been  wanting  in   natural   courage,  and  to 

have  had  the  advantage  of  ftrong  holds,  which 

might  have  bidden  their  enemies  defiance.     The 

rock  of  Sogdiana,  particularly,  and  that  of  Cho- 

rienes,  in  the  country  of  the  Paraetacae,  (if  the 

accounts  of  antient  hiftorians  may  be  depended 

on)  feem  to  have  been  nearly  impregnable.     They 

were  both  of  an  amazing  height,  and  of  f6  fteep 

an  afcent,  that  (even  when  there  was  no  enemy) 

the  foot  could  fcarcely  find  a  ftep  to  reft  on  ;  and 

being  furrounded  alfp  by  rapid  torrents,  and  by 

vaft  precipices  in  which  the  winter  fnow  remained 

collected  to  an  immenfe  depth,  whofoever  flipped 

in  attempting  the  dangerous  path,  fell,  never  to 

rife  again.     Thefe  rocks,  befides,  were  well  gar- 

rifoned,  and  fuppljed  with  provifions  for  a  length 

*  It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  vrhen  he  was  at  Za-. 
dracarta  in  Hyrcania,  that  he  is  faid  by  certain  romantic  writers 
of  his  hiftory,  (See  Quint.  Cur.  6.  5.)  to  have  had  an  interview 
with  Thaleftris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  drawn  by  the  fame 
of  his  exploits,  came  with  a  numerous  retinue  from  th$  banks  of 
the  Thermodon,  to  vifit  him,  in  hopes  of  having  lineage  by  him. 
Jiut,  befides  that  neither  Ariftobul us  nor  Ptolemy  make  mention 
of  fuch  an  adventure,  there  is  goodreafon  to  dpubt  whether  fuch 
a  people  ever  exifted.  The  fable  it  feems  was  the  invention  of 
Qneficritus,  who  ferved  in  thefe  very  wars,  but  was  fond  of  the 
embellifhments  of  fidlion.  One  day,  when  he  was  reading  this 
part  of  his  hiftory  to  Lyfimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  chief  cap- 
tains, at  that  time  king  of  Thrace,  '  Where  was  I,'  faid  he,  fmil. 
ing,  '  when  all  this  happened?' — Plut.  in  Alex.  Confult  alfo 
Arrian,  7.  ii;  and  Strabo  Cafaub.  11.  348. 

*   The  Greeks  miftook  it  for  the  Tanais.     Arrian,  3.  30.— Con- 
fu}t Strabo,  ji.  356,  357. 

Of 
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of  years.     Alexander,  however,  partly  by  ftrata-  BOOK  L 
gem,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  got  thefe  Sect.  2. 
and  every  other  place  of  flrength  into  his  power  ;  \~s*v^j 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  wherever  he  met  withBef-Chrifl 
refiftance,  being  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy.     32J 
It  were  of  little  ufe  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
fcenes  of  carnage  and  defolation,  of  which  his  plan 
of  operations  was  productive.     It  may  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  fay,  that  not  only  thofe  who  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fhared  in  Beffus'  crime,  but  alfo 
every  people  who  appeared  to  be  in  poffeilion  of 
any  portion  of  liberty,  and  had  the  fpirit  to  defend 
it,  felt  the  utmoft  feverity  of  relentlefs  war.  Arrl^,  4. 

THE  Scythians,  famed  as  they  were  for  their  i.  etfeq. 
poverty  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  could  not 
cfcape.  This  people,  known  fince  by  the  name 
of  Tartars,  occupied,  as  fome  of  their  defcen- 
dents  ftill  do,  a  vaft  tract  of  country  to  the  north 
and  north-weft  of  Europe  and  Afia ;  and  were 
faid  to  have  been  victorious  over  every  nation, 
that  had  attempted  to  fubdue  them.  And,  what 
might  have  induced  the  Macedonian  the  more  to 
peace,  their  adjoining  tribes  had  fent  him  an  em- 
baffy  with  a  tender  of  friendfliip.  In  return,  he 
commiffioned  certain  perfons  to  pafs  into  Scythia, 
and  to  report  their  manner  of  living,  and  in  what 
way  he  might  moft  effectually  reduce  them  into 
fubjection.  With  this  view,  he  built  a  city  on  the 
Jaxartes,  by  means  of  which  he  might  have  com- 
manded, at  pleafure,  a  paffage  into  their  country. 
But  his  wonted  fuccefs  railed  him  here.  After 
making  repeated  inroads  into  their  borders,  and 
deflroying  a  few  of  their  towns,  he  faw  it  availed 
nothing.  They  drew  him  into  fituations,  where 
he  and  his  troops  were  in  danger  of  periming : 
they  harrafled  him  by  the  abruptnefs  of  their  at^- 
tacks,  and  the  quicknefs  of  their  retreats  :  they 

furrounded 
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BOOK  I.furrounded  parties  of  his  men,  when  they  leaft 
Sect.  2.  expected  it,    and   cut  them    in  pieces   without 
mercy  4  :   and  if  ever  he  joined  battle  with  them, 
though  Vi£toriou8j  he  found  it   impracticable  to 
penetrate  thofe  deep  defarts,  of  which  none  but 
Scythians  could  tell  the  extent,  and  in  which  they 
Arrian      w^re   always   fecure  of  finding   refuge.     Arrian 
15.          fays,  they  at  laft  offered  peace,  which  Alexander 
accepted.     If  fuch  an  offer  was  ever  made,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  a  few  only  of  the  leaft 
confiderable  of  their  tribes  were  concerned  in  it. 
Probably  Alexander  was  not  difpleafed  to  have  a 
pretence,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  turning  his 
arms  againft  other  nations  lefs  capable  of  refift- 
ance- 

WHILST  the  fon  of  Olympias  was  employed  in 
adding  to  the  number  of  his  conquefts,  he  was 
lofing  ground  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
Many  caufes  contributed  to  this  ;  the  haughty 
port  he  affumed,  his  abfurd  ambition  of  being  ac- 
counted a  god,  the  contempt  he  affected  to  have 
for  Macedonian  manners,  the  pleafure  which  he 
feemed  to  take  in  the  fervile  honours  he  received 
from  the  Afiatics,  and  above  all,  that  fufpicious 
and  cruel  difpofition,  which  now  began  to  appear 
flrongly  in  him.,  and  of  which  he  had  lately  given 
fatal  proofs  in  the  cafe  of  the  unhappy  Philotas, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Parmenio.  This  melan- 
choly tranfaction  happened  foon  after  Darius' 
death^  when  Alexander  was  on  his  expedition  in 
purfuit  of  BerTus  ;  and  was  then  omitted,  that  it 
might  not  break  in  upon  the  narrative  of  the  ope- 
rations depending  on  that  expedition.  It  may, 
not  improperly,  have  its  place  here. 

*  In  one  adtfon,  it  appears  from  Curtius,  7.7.  hefufiained  fuch 
lofs,  that  it  -was  was  made  death  to  thofe  who  furvived,  to  di-  '' 
vulgc  what  had  happened.     Probably  this  is  the  adion  fpoken  of, 
Arrian,  4.  6.  in  which  he  tells  us,  only  forty  horfe  and  three  hun- 
dred foot  efcaped. 


ILC^ 
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PHILOTAS  was  fon  toParmenio,  who  had  fervedBooK  L 
with  great  diflinftion  under  Philip,  and  had  been  Se&.  2. 
always  honoured  with  particular  marks  of  confi-v— ^ — -» 
dence  by  his  royal  mafler.  When  Alexander  Bef'2C9hrift 
pafled  into  Afia,  Parmenio,  in  like  manner,  con- 
tinued on  every  occafion  to  approve  himfelf  a 
faithful  and  zealous  fervant ;  and  he  enjoyed  fo 
large  a  mare  of  confidence,  that  in  the  three 
great  battles  which  completed  the  overthrow  of 
the  Perfian  empire,  it  was  to  him  the  command 
of  the  left  wing  was  entrufted,  whilft  the  king 
himfelf  charged  at  the  head  of  the  other.  In  all 
thefe  a&ions,  the  only  imputation  that  ever  lay 
againft  him  was,  that  his  anxiety  for  his  mailer's 
fafety  fometimes  betrayed  him  into  over-cautious 
counfels.  He  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  feventy 
years  of  age  :  of  three  fons,  he  had  only  Philotas 
left  (the  two  others  having  fallen  in  the  fervice  of 
Alexander  ;)  and  he  had  been  lately  fent  to  com- 
mand in  Media,  which  office  he  difcharged  with 
the  ftricteft  vigilance  and  moft  unblemifhed  inte- 
grity, 

WHAT  Parmenio  had  been  in  his  days  of  vi- 
gour, Philotas  was  now  ;  of  acknowledged  cou- 
rage, generous,  polifhed,  perhaps  fomewhat  too 
magnificent  in  his  manner  of  living,  beloved  by 
the  foldiers,  and  highly  in  favour  with  Alexander, 
who  had  advanced  him  to  the  firft  military  ho- 
nours. 

A   CERTAIN   Macedonian,  named  Cebalinus, Arriaw.  3. 
had  informed  Philotas  of  fome  defign  carried  on*6*   ^L 
againft  Alexander's  life  by   one  Dymnus  s,  anderUfeq.  ' 
other  perfons  unknown,  defiring  he  would  ac-Pluc  in 
quaint  the  king  with  the   particulars      Philotas  plod.  Sic. 
promifed  he  would  :  but  whether  he  thought  the  16.  t. 
information  frivolous,  or  whether,  as  his  enemies 

5  Qu'mtus  Curtius,  according  to  cuftoui,  has  fet  oft'  tliis.ftorf 
vith  many  romantic  circumftances. 

pretended, 
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• 


BOOK  I.  pretended,  from  worfe  motives,  he  neglected  to 
Sect.  2.  perform  that  promife.  Cebalinus,  difcovering 
'this  neglect,  contrived  to  have  his  information 

nveyed  to  the  king  through  another  channel; 
at  the  fame  time  acquainting  Alexander,  that  he 
had  firft  made  his  application  to  Philotas,  but 
without  effect. 

THIS  account  had  already  raifed  doubts  of  Phi- 
lotas  in  Alexander's  mind,  when  an  unlucky  in- 
cident added  to  them.  Dymnus,  the  accufed 
perfon,  was  fent  for  ;  who,  to  prevent  the  extort- 
ing any  confeffion  from  him,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himfelf.  This  indication  of  guilt  convinced 
the  king  that  fome  dark  purpofe  had  been  in  agi- 
tation ;  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  fix  his  fuf- 
picions,  he  turned  them  on  Philotas,  whofe  mo- 
tive for  concealing  the  information  was  now  in- 
terpreted into  an  argument  of  his  being  privy  to 
the  treafon.  Philotas  had  neverthelefs  owned  h\s 
fault  to  the  king,  with  the  ftrongeft  protections, 
that  his  imprudence  arofe  altogether  from  his 
mean  opinion  of  the  informer  ;  and,  in  appear*- 
ance,  had  fatisfied  Alexander  of  his  innocence. 

IT  was  exceedingly  improbable,  that  a  perfon, 
with  fuch  means  in  his  power  as  Philotas  poffeifed., 
fhpuld,  during  Jwo  whole  days  (for  this  time  had 
elapfed  between  the  firft  and  fecond  information) 
have  remained  altogether  indifferent  about  the 
matter,  had  he  really  been  engaged  in  fuch  a 
confpiracy ;  and  mould  have  taken  no  ftep  either 
to  remove  Cebalinus,  or  to  apprife  Dymnus  and 
his  accomplices  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
them. 

BUT  his  fervices  and  merit  were  too  confpicu- 
ous,  to  be  feen  without  attracting  envy.  Some 
officious  counfellors,  among  whom  hiftory  menti- 
ons even  Craterus,  under  pretence  of  concern  for 
Alexander's  perfonal  fafety,  took  advantage  of 

the 
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the  king's  weak  moments,  and  prevailed  on  him  BOOK  I. 
to  have  Philotas  examined  by  torture.  He  bore  Sect.  2. 
this  cruelty  at  firft  with  great  fortitude,  and  P.er- 
lifted  in  afferting  his  innocence.  His  enemies, 
neverthelefs,  were  too  much  interefted  in  his  de- 
flruction,  to  permit  him  to  efcape.  They  renewed 
the  queftion,  with  every  circumftance  of  barba- 
rity which  that  inhuman  mode  of  examination 
admits  of.  Exhaufted  by  anguifh,  he  confeffed 
whatever  they  would  have  him  confefs,  and  pro- 
bably what  never  had  exifted,  and  was  inftantly 
fliot  to  death. 

FARM  EN  10,  Philotas'  aged  father,  ftill  remained. 
It  was  thought  expedient  to  involve  him  alfo  in  his 
fon's  guilt.     Some  hiftorians  relate,  that  Philotas  Q^  Curt, 
had  criminated  his  parent,  when  in  the  agonies  of6-  "• 
torture ;  but  the  falfehood  of  this  appears  from 
Arrian.     There  were,  however,  powerful  reafons  Arrian,  3. 
why  Parmenio  mould  not  efcape.     He  was  a  man  ,* 
of  exalted  character,  adored  by  the  army,  and  had 
been  injured  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  imagined  he  could  ever  forgive  it. 

THE  mean  ftratagem,  indeed,  made  ufe  of  in 
order  to  haften  his  deftruction,  proves  abundantly, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  confcious  of  his  inno- 
cence. The  perfon  pitched  upon  to  go  into 
Media  on  this  errand,  where  Parmenio  command- 
ed, was  Polydamas,  Parmenio's  friend!  of  whom 
the  old  general  could  not  entertain  fufpicion.  To 
effect  his  purpofe  the  more  fecurely,  he  received 
directions  to  arrive  at  an  hour  when  Parmenio 
might  be  fuppofed  to  have  retired  to  reft,  and  be- 
fore he  faw  him,  to  communicate  his  inftructions 
to  certain  trufty  perfons,  who  might  be  eafily 
wrought  upon  to  aftift  in  the  bloody  bufmefs 
which  was  meditated. 

THUS  prepared,  in  the  morning  he  waited  on 
Parmenio,  as  if  juft  arrived,  and  delivered  him  a 

letter 
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BOOK  I.  letter  from  the  king,  and  another  as  frorrt  his  fon, 

Sect.  2.  the  king  having  fealed  it  with  Philotas*  fignet. 

*— -v*^  The  king's  letter  Parmenio,  from  refpect,  opened 
jS^&fo  which,  being  written  in  his  ufual  ftyle  of  re- 
gard and  confidence,  he  read  with  much  pleafure ; 
and,  turning  to  Polydamas,  e  Will  the  king/  faid 
he,  '  never  put  an  end  to  his  toils  !  he  tells  me,  he 
'purpofes  marching  againft  the  Arachofians.'  He 
was  then  preparing  to  open  the  letter  from  Phi- 
lotas,  when  Polydamas,  and  the  aflaffins  who  had 
accompanied  him,  plunged  their  poniards  into  his 
body,  and  laid  him  dead  at  their  feet.  A  few  fol- 
diers  at  a  diftance  were  fpectators  of  the  deed* 
who  fpreading  the  alarm  among  the  troops,  they 
were  ready  to  tear  Polydamas,  with  his  affociates, 
in  pieces,  and  could  hardly  be  reftrained,  even 
when  convinced  that  it  had  been  done  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  king's  orders. 

IN  what  light  the  Macedonians  regarded  thefe 
proceedings,  was  no  fecret  to  Alexander.  It  was 
ftill  in  his  power  to  have  removed  much  of  the 
odium  under  which  he  laboured,  by  affuming 
a  more  gentle  and  conciliating  deportment.  But 
his  pride  would  not  permit  him.  The  more  he 
found  himfelf  the  object  of  cenfure,  the  more 
gloomy  and  irritable  did  he  become.  He  even 
perfifted  in  avowing  his  difregard  of  the  Macedo- 
nian cufloms,  by  the  change  of  his  drefs,  appear- 
ing now  generally  in  the  pompous  garb  of  an 
eaftern  monarch.  What  rendered  his  conduct  yet 
more  oifenfive,  he  married  a  ftrange  woman, 
Roxana,  induced  to  it  merely  by  the  exterior 
charms  (he  poffefled ;  though  in  her  fituation  there 
was  fomewhat  exceedingly  humiliating :  (he  wat 
among  the  prifoners  taken  at  the  furrender  of  the 
Sogdian  rock  j  and  was  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a 

Arrian,  s.Bactrian,  one  of  the  affociates  of  the  perfidious 
Beflus.    Thefe  feverai  circumilances  the  Macedo* 

liians 
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mians  did  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  with  aggravation  BOOK  L 
— A  ftrange  woman !  a  barbarian  !  and  the  daugh-  Seft.  a. 
ter  of  a  traitor  !  v^-v^/ 

SUCH  was   the  general  temper  of  his  army,8**^"* 
when   Alexander's   violence   betrayed   him   into 
another  action,  which,  though  it  had   not  the  Arrian,  4. 
fame  guilt  of  premeditation  as  that  againft  Par-8.ctfeq, 
Bienio,  was  attended  with  circumftances  not  lefs  ^icx/V. 
aggravating.  Curt.  8.  i. 

CJLITUS  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was 
a  general  of  approved  valour,  and  had  faved 
Alexander's  life  at  Granicus.  His  filler  alfo  had 
nurfed  Alexander.  On  thefe  accounts  he  was 
particularly  dear  to  his  mafter,  notwithftanding 
his  retaining  all  the  roughnefs  of  the  Macedonian 
character,  which  well  became  the  gallant  foldier, 
and  in  which  the  now  prevailing  Afiatic  mode  had 
mot  the  power  of  making  the  lead  alteration.  It 
was  now  a  cuftom  with  the  king  to  give  frequent 
entertainments  to  his  officers,  at  which  the  laws 
©f  fobriety  were  not  often  obferved.  To  one 
ef  thefe  Ciitus  had  been  invited.  When  warmed 
•with  wine,  the  king's  flatterers  began  to  extol  his 
exploits  above  thofe  of  all  the  antient  heroes  and 
chieftains  of  Greece,  afcribing  every  fuccefs  that 
had  attended  his  arms  to  him  alone,  and  at  the 
fame  time  depreciating  whatever  Philip  and  his 
Macedonians  had  atchieved.  Ciitus  was  fired; 
he  anfwered  them.  Alexander,  meanly  enough, 
fupported  the  fycophants.  And  Ciitus  again, 
without  -due  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
faw  the  king,  retorted  with  .great  afperity  ;  re- 
proaching his  mafter  with  his  Perfian  robe,  and 
the  favour  now  mewn  to  barbarians,  without 
whofe  intervention,  he  faid,  Macedonians  could 
not  even  have  accefs  to  their  fovereign.  *  And. 

*  yet,  defpifed  as  we  are,'  continued  he,  *  it  was 

*  this   arm  that  faved   you  from  the,  /word  of 

*'  Spithridates  ; 
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BOOK  I.'  Spithridates ;  and  thefe  very  Macedonians 
Seel.  2.  '  the  men,  at  the  expence  of  whofe  blood  you  are 
now   become    fo   great,  as  to  difdain   to   own 
pnjjip  for  your  father,  an(j  to  pretend  yourfelf 
the  fon  of  Hammon.' 
ALEXANDER  became   tranfported   with  rage; 
and,  looking  round  for  a  weapon,  had  inftantly 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  offender,  had  not 
their  common  friends  compelled  Giifis  to  retire. 
But  he,  not  to  be  reflrained  by  anv  reprefenta- 
tions,  forced  in  again  ;  when  Alexander,  wrefling 
a  javelin  from   the  hand  of  one  of  his  guards, 
fmote  him  through  with  it,  as  he  entered. 

THE  bloody  deed  was  no  iooner  committed, 
than  Alexander  recollected  himfelf.  The  guilt  of 
the  action  rufhed  upon  his  mind  with  all  its  aggra- 
vations— he  had  killed,  with  his  own  fyand,  his 
friend  !  his  preferver  ! — and,  fnatching  the  javelin 
out  of  Clitus's  body,  he  would  have  pierced  him- 
felf with  it,  had  not  his  guards  interfered. 

EVERY   means,    that   humanity    or   adulation 
could  fugged,  were  employed  to  pacify  the  king. 
Even  the  aids  of  fuperitition  were  called  in*     It 
Armn,  4.was  Bacchus,  they  told  him,  who  had  wrought 
9-  i*.       the  mifchief.    -The  king,  it  feems,  had  omitted 
certain  facrifices  ufually  celebrated  in  honour  of 
this  god  ;   and,  in  refentment  for  the  neglect,  he 
had  taken  this  method  of  puniming  him.      Of 
•what  the  king,  therefore,  feemed  to  have  done, 
the  god  was  the  author.     Wretched  the  flate  of 
princes,  when  even  their  crimes  are  thus  explained 
away,  and  the  fources  of  inflruction  flopped  up ! 
THERE  was,  however,  on  this  occafion,  anin- 
ftance  ftill  more  affecting,  of  the  pernicious  in- 
Arrian      fluence   of  fervility   and  flattery.      Among  the 
ubifup.    king's  attendants  were  two  philofophers,  Calli- 
fthenes  and  Anaxarchus.     The  firft  was  a  man  of 
rigid  virtue.    .He  had  been  recommended  to 

Alexander 
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Alexander  by  Ariftotle,  as  a  valuable  fage,  on  BOOK  I. 
whofe  wifdom  and  integrity  he  might  fafely  de  Sect.  2. 
pend  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  fupported  this 
character,  though  his  auftere  manners  were  ft0t 
always  acceptable  to  his  matter.  At  this  conjtmc- 
ture  he  behaved  to  the  king  with  much  tendernefs, 
but  without  difgracing  his  principles.  Incapable 
of  attempting  to  juftify  the  excefles  of  which 
Alexander  had  been  guilty,  he  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  back  to  a  proper  ienfe  of  what  he  owed 
to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  office  with  which  he 
was  inverted,  and  to  convince  him,  that  the  only 
reparation  he  had  now  to  make  was,  to  be  more 
on  his  guard  in  future  againll  thoffe  fatal  violences 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried. 

THE  other,  Anaxarchus,  rather  a  vile  fophift 
than  a  philofopher,  talked  to  his  mafter  as  if  he 
fought  to  erafe  from  his  mind  every  humane  and 
generous  fentiment.  '  What !'  faid  he,  '  is  the 
4  king  caft  down  thus !  .Does  not  Alexander  know, 

*  that  juftice  is  what  he  wills  it  to  be  ?   that  his 

*  pleafure  is  the  meafure  of  right  and  wrong  ?  and 

*  therefore  have  the  poels  feigned,  that  JUSTICE  is 

*  SEATED    ON    THE     THRONE     OF    JuPlTER,     be- 

4  caufe,  wherever  Supreme  Power  is,  Juftice  is 
'  there  alfo.'  Hiftorians  have  obferved,  that 
Anaxarchus  fucceeded  but  too  well.  Alexander 
readily  believed  what  the;  flattering  fycophant  in- 
culcated, and  became  every  day  more  haughty  and 
more  defpotic. 

FROM  this  time  he  certainly  appears  to  have 
expefted  from  the  Macedonians  themfeives  a  more 
abject  fubmiflion  than  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to 
require.  The  adventure  of  the  temple  of  Ham- 
mon  (hews,  even  at  an  early  period,  what  his 
views  were.  He  could  not  ferioufly  fuppofe  him- 
felf  a  god,  but  he  wifhed  that  others  mould  believe 
him  one;  and  in  this  idea,  he  had  fujFered  him- 

VOJL.  II.  F  felf 
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BOOK  I.  felf  to  be  fortified  by  the  mean  adulation  of  the 
Sec~t.2   fophifts  he  was  furrounded  with,  and  by  the  fer- 
' — v"— 'vile  proftrations  with  which  the  flavifli  Perfians 
Jef52C9hr'11  approached  him. 

IT  was  agreed  6  to  try,  whether  the  Macedonians 
might  not  be  prevailed  on  to  imitate  the  example. 
Accordingly,  at  a  royal  banquet,  when  the  com- 
pany began  to  be  elevated,  and  every  heart  to 
open  to  feftivity  and  chearfulnefs,  the  propofal 
was  made  in  form  by  Anaxarchus.  '  There  was 

*  no  doubt,*  he  faid,  '  but  fuch  glorious  exploits 
f  as  Alexander  had  atchieved,  challenged  every 
6  honour  the  Macedonians  had  to  beftow.     Nei- 

*  ther  Hercules,  nor  even  Bacchus,  bad  equalled 
c  what  he   had  performed  j    and   yet   Macedoa 
'  numbered  them,  though  both  of  foreign  extrac- 

*  tion,  among  her  gods.     How  much  mo-re  juftly 

*  might  the  like  honours  be  paid  to  a  prince,  who 
6  was  their  owny  and  in  whofe  glories  they  were 
6  dire&ly   interefted  ? — When   he  was  removed 
'•  from  among  them,  divine  honours  muft  of  courfe 
6  be  his ;   and  therefore  to  pay  them  now,  was 
6  only  an  anticipation  of  zealous  homage,  which 

*  muft  be  the  more  acceptable  to  Alexander,  as 

*  he  mould  thereby  have  an  opportunity,  whilft 
c  prefent  with  them,   of  enjoying  their  grateful 

*  adoration.* 

SURPRISE  and  indignation  fat  painted  on  the 
countenance  of  every  Macedonian.  Whilft  the 
perfons  who  had  been  appointed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal performers  in  the  farce  anfwered  Anaxarchus's 
propofai  with  a  burft  of  applaufe,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  carry  the  fcheme  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, Callifthen.es  interpofed : 


6  It  is  evident  from  Arrian,  4,  10,  that  the  matter  had  bee» 
concerted  with  Alexander. 

c  Whatever 
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*  Whatever  7  honours  can  be  paid  to  mortals,  BOOK  I. 

*  are,    I   confefs,    O  Anaxarchus,  juflly  due  to  Seft.2. 
'  Alexander.     Among  all  the  commanders  record- ^—v—--* 

*  ed  in  the  annals  of  time,  he  is,  I  acknowledge,   e  ^2g]r 
6  the  firft  in  counfel,  the  firft  in  valour  ;  and  of  all 

'  the  princes  of  the  earth,  he  is  beyond  compari- 

*  fon  the  moft  illuftrious.     But  ftill  the  immortal 
'  gods  are  far  above  him,  and  very  different  are 

*  the   honours  due  to  them.     It  were  blafphemy 

*  to   confound  the  one  with   the  other.     What 
'  would  Alexander  himfelf  fay,  mould  any  perfon 
'  prefume  to  ufurp  thofe  exalted  honours  of  roy- 
'  alty,  which  belong  to  him  ?  And  mall  the  gods  be 
1  lefs  jealous  of  what  belongs  to  them,  and  neglect 

*  to  vindicate  their  majefty  ? — Were  it  even  to  be 
'  fuppofed,  that  the  king  could  be  capable  of  enter- 
e  tainingfuchprefumptuousthoughts,  youyourfelf, 
'  O  Anaxarchus,  who  are  admitted  to  mare  his 

*  private  hours,  mould  be  the  firft  to  reclaim  him 
'  from  an  error  fo  prejudicial  to  his  fame,  fo  in- 

*  confident  with  his  piety. — You  furely  mufl  have 
'  forgotten,  who  he  is,  to  whom  you  propofe  to 
'  pay  adoration  5  not  a  Cambyfes,    not  a  Xerxes, 
'  but  the  fon  of  Philip,  the  defcendent  of  princes 
'  who     governed  Macedon,    not   with  arbitrary 
1  fway?  but  according  to  the  rule   of  law. — If, 

7  Speeches  of  this  kind  are  often  confidered  as  the  wanton  fport- 
ings  of  the  hiltorian's  fancy.  This  fpeech  deferves  to  be  thought 
of  differently.  From  the  principles  avowed  in  it,  and  the  fate  of 
Callifthenes  in  confequence  of  thole  principles,  we  are  warranted 
to  conjecture,  that  Arrian  had  it  from  thofe  refpe&able  memoirs 
of  Arifiobulus  and  Ptolemy,  which  are  known  to  have  been  the 
ground-work  of  his  hiftory.  The  caufe,  which  CallHihenes  pleads 
here,  'was  in  facl  the  caufe  of  Greece,  that  thofe  fons  of  freedom 
Ihould  not  have  their  necks  bent  down  to  the  fame  fervile  yoke,  to 
which  the  Afiatics  had  been  fubjected ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  caufe 
to  which  thofe  two  officers,  at  leaft  at  that  time,  muft  have  wifhed 
well,  and  the  defence  of  which  they  mult  with  pleafure  have  re- 
corded. 

This  noble  monument  of  Grecian  manners,  the  learned  reader 
will  find  at  length  in  Arrian,  4.  u. 

F  2  '  however, 
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BOOK  I.6  however,  O  Alexander,  you  are  taught  to  be- 
Se&.2.  '  lieve,  that  you  owe  regard  to  the  cuftoms  of 
thofe  numerous  Afiatic  nations  among  whom 
yOU  are^  an(j  ^^  we  Qreeks5  becaufe  few  in 

f  number,  are  to  be  looked  Upon  as  of  no  ac- 
'  count ;  let  me  recal  to  your  remembrance,  that 
'  this  war  was  undertaken  by  you,  not  that 
c  Greece  mould  become  dependent  upon  Afia,  but 

*  Afia  the  dependent  of  Greece. — Confiderbefides, 

*  in  what  difficulties  fuch  claims  muft  involve  you, 
'  when  you  return  home.     For  is  it  to  be  ima- 
1  gined,   that  the    gallant  Greeks,    thofe  ipirited 
f  fens  of  liberty,    will  ever  fall   proftrate  before 
f  you  ?  or  is  this  reproach  meant  only  for  your 
'  Macedonians  ?  or  (hall  the  barbarians  alone  ho- 
'  nour  you  as  a  god  ?   and  from  all  the  reft   of 
6  your  empire  will  you  be  content  to  receive,  what 

*  a  mortal  ought  to  be  content  with  ? — Neither 
'  let  the  practice  of  the  princes    of  this  empire 
'  tempt  any  one  to  imitate  them.     Cyrus,  they  tell 
'  us,  had  divine  honours  paid  to  him.     Admit  that 
'  he  had  ;  god  as  he  was,  the  Scythians,  poor  but 
'  free,  chaftifed  his  infolence.     Others  of  the  fame 
'  nation  put  Darius,  jhough  equally  honoured,  to 
'  flight.      Xerxes,    revered    like  wife    as    a    god, 
'  efcaped  with  difficulty  from  the  vengeful  arms  of 
'  Athens  and  Sparta.     Clearchus   and  Xenophon 
'  "bade  defiance  to  Artaxerxes,  who,  like  his  prede- 

*  ceflbrs,  was  alfo  adored ;   and  the  lad  Darius. 
'  before  whom  fo  many  nations  proflrated  them- 
'  felves,  has  our  Alexander,   though  but  a  mere 
'  mortal,  brought  to  deftru&ion.* 

THE  feverity  of  this  remonftrance  made  Alex- 
ander fhrink  beneath  it.  The  mention  of  the 
chaftifement  of  the  Perfian  kings  by  the  Scythians; 
by  thofe  very  Scythians  who  had  checked  the 
arms,  and  tarnimed  the  glory,  of  the  fon  of  Philip, 
funk  deep  into  his  mind.  He  read  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  in  the  faces  of  thofe  Macedonians  around  BOOK  I. 
him,  who  had  not  yet  bowed  their  necks  to  the  Seel.  2. 
yoke,  the  fame  independent  Spirit,  arid  the  fame  "'~>/7^ 
free  principles.     He  faw  the  danger  of  prefling  the  B:f  £hrlft 
unmanly   proportion.      His  haughtinefs    forfook 
him.     He  whifpered  to  his  creatures  to  wave  the 
t  point.     They  were  to  confine  their  endeavours  to 
perfonal  and  private  felicitation  ;  and  he  appeared 
to  content  himfelf  with  the    proilration  of  thofe 
nlone,  who  feemed  willing  to  debate  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

IT  was  however,  evident,  that  the  difappoint- 
ment  mortified  Alexander  feverely.  He  refufed 
to  Callifthenes  the  kifs,  with  which  it  was  cufto- 
mary  for  the  king,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ban- 
quet, to -honour  his  guefts.  'Then,'  laid  the 
philofopher,  ;  I  retire  one  kifs  the  poorer.'  And 
one  of  his  principal  officers  having  ventured  to  ri- 
dicule feme  perfon,  who,  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
beat  his  chin  againft  the  ground,  by  bidding  him 
*  ftrike  with  more  fervency,'  the  pleafantry  had 
nearly  cod  him  his  life ;  the  king  with  great  diffi- 
culty having  been  prevailed  on  to  forgive  him. 

CALLISTHENES  foon  felt  the  effects  of  the  king's  Bef.Chrift 
refentment.  There  was  a  band  of  youths  of  the  328'- 
firfl  families  of  Macedon,  whofe  office  it  was  to 
attend  the  king's  perfon,  from  which  corps  they 
were  advanced,  as  they  grew  up,  to  fome  mili- 
tary command.  One  of  thefe,  named  Hermolaus, 
had,  in  the  heat  of  the  chace,  ftruck  down  a  boar 
juft  as  the  king  was  taking  aim  at  him.  Provoked 
at  which,  Alexander  commanded  him  to  be 
fcourged,  and  his  horfe  taken  from  him.  The  in- 
dignity funk  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  and 
having  communicated  his  grief  to  fome  of  his  in- 
timates, he  prevailed  on  them  to  affift  in  revenging 
him  on  the  king. 

THF. 
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BOOK  I.  THE  confpiracy  having  been  difcovered,  it  was 
Seel,  i .  fuggefted  to  Alexander  8 ,  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
N — v- — fellows  were  admirers  of  Callifthenes,  and  often 
Bef;^shriflreforted  to  him.  This  was  enough  for  Alexander. 
'  His  inftructions,'  faid  he,  '  have  taught  them  to 
'  confpire  againil  me.'  The  philofopher  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  cuftody,  and  unconvicted, 
unheard,  was  fentenced  to  death.  There  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  he  was  executed  privately  9.  The 
manner  in  which  Hermolaus  had  behaved  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  made  Alexander  cautious  of 
venturing  another  public  execution.  Undaunted 
at  his  approaching  fate,  he  keenly  reproached  the 
king  with  all  his  late  violences  and  excefies,  which 
had  difgraced  him  ~  his  condemnation  of  Philotas, 
upon  preemption  of  guilt,  unfupported  by  proof 
— his  murder  of  Parmenio — his  killing  of  Clitus  — 
his  affectation  of  Perfian  fafhions — his  arrogant 
;and  infulting  deportment — his  frequent  and  diflb- 
lute  banquetings — his ,  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
his  country. 

ALEXANDER  law  the  expediency  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  his  fubje&s  away  from  thefe 
gloomy  fcenes,  which  but  too  plainly  difcovered 
to  their  view  the  fierce  defpotifm  he  was  preparing 
for  them.  The  occupations  and  buftle  of  war  were 
now  become  a  neceflary  refource.  After  having 

8  Some  writers,  among  whom  Arrian   mentions  Ariftobulus 
and  Ptolemy,  fay,   that  Hermolaus  and  his  allociates,  in  the  ago- 
inies  of  torture,  charged  Callifthenes.     Others  deny  this,  and  im- 
jpute  his  condemnation  to  the  refentment  Alexander  had  conceived 
againft  him,  on  account  of  his  freedom  of  fpeech. — See  Arrian, 

4-  H- 

9  This  may  be  collected  from  the  different  accounts  we  hav$ 
concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.     Plutarch  relates  it  in  one 
way;  Diogenes  Laertius  in  another;  Quintus  Curtius  in  another, 
Ptoleniy,  Arrian  tells  us,  pretended  he  had  been  put  to  the  rack, 
and  then  crucified.     Ariftobulus  laid,  he  had  been  kept  in  chains 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  at  laft  died  a  natural  death.     Confult 
Arrian  in  the  place  laft  quoted.     Confult  alfo  Diogenes  Laertius 
ifi  Ariftotele. 

therefore 
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therefore  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  newly- BOOK  I. 
conquered  provinces,  by  quelling  domeftic  infur-  Sect.  ^. 
reclions,  and  fecuring  their  frontiers  againfl  the"— v—--' 
inroads  of  the  neighbouring  Scythians,  he  deter-  32ghrl 
mined  to  employ  his  arms  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Indies  ;  an  expedition  which  feemed  to  promife  a 
large  field  for  adventure  and  enterprife,  and  was  alfo 
well  calculated  to  foothe  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks. 
An  idle  report  was  propagated,  that  this  country 
had  been  vifited  by  Hercules  and  Bacchus  *  °,  and 
that  here  many  of  their  achievements  had  been 
performed.  Alexander  took  care,  at  entering 
upon  the  prefent  expedition,  to  encourage  this 
belief.  The  city  of  NyiTa,  they  were  told,  had 
been  founded  by  Bacchus  himfelf.  In  one  place 
were  fhewn  to  them  the  identical  boundaries  that 
Hercules  had  fet  up  ;  and  in  many  parts  they  met 
with  the  defcendents  of  the  Greeks  who  had 
fought  under  the  banners  of  thefe  deified  heroes. 
IT  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Alexander 
refpe&ed  much  thefe  pretended  traces  of  Grecian 
lineage.  He  reduced  into  fubje&ion  every  people 
he  vifited,  fparing  none  who  prefumed  to  oppofe 
him.  At  Mafiaga  particularly,  the  chief  city  of 
a  nation  called  the  Aflaceni,  he  carried  his  cruelty 
to  an  excefs,  which  thofe  hiftorians,  who  favour 
him  moft,  find  it  difficult  to  palliate.  He  met 
here  with  a  vigorous  refiftance,  the  city  being  of 
fome  ftrength,  and  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
having  called  in  a  reinforcement  of  feven  thou- 

10  It  feems  difjRcuh  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  who 
the  Indian  Hercules  was:  it  only  appears  from  Arrian  (Hill,.  . 
Ind.  9.)  that  he  was  pnfterior  to  Bacchus  by  fifteen  generations, 
probably  he  was  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Strabo,  15,  calls  him 
Tearcon.)  His  in \afion  of  the  Ailyrian  provinces  was  prior  to 
Alexander's  by  about  400  years. 

The  Bacchus  of  the  Indies  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  Ssfoftris  or 
Sef  :c  king  of  Egypt  :  his  expedition  into  India  was  about  650 
years  before  that  of  Alexander. 

See  Sir  I.  Newton's  Chron.  of  Ant.  Kingdoms. 
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BOOK  I.  land  mercenary  Indians.     At   length   Alexander 
Seft.2.  compelled  him  to  furrender,  the  garrifon  having 
' — v— — 'firft  flipulated,    that   they   mould   march   out   ift 
ief3^,nuilfafety.      They  marched  out  accordingly;    when 
4. 26, 2>;.  Alexander  bafely  pretended,  that  his  promife  ex- 
tended no  farther,  and  had  them  afterwards,  when 
at  fome  diflance  from  the  city,  furrounded  and  cut 
to    pieces.      Arrian   fays,    they  had  engaged  to 
enter  into  his  fervice,  and  that  he  was  informed 
they  meant  to  efcape  back  into  their  own  country, 
in  Alex.    Plutarch  allows,  that  this  tranfadion  has  left  a  laft- 

ing  (lain  on  the  memory  of  the  'conqueror. 

Bef  Chrift     ^UT  °^  a^   n*s  exploits,  that  which  flattered 

327.     Alexander's  vanity  mod,  was  the  taking  of  the 

Aornos  ' ',  a  vaft  rock,  near  the  fources  of  the 

Indus.     The  Greeks  had  given  it  this  name  on 

account  of  its  ftupendous  height,  which,  together 

with  its  fituation,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  its  afcent, 

feemed  to  render  it  impregnable.     Hercules  him- 

felf,   fiction  related,  had  failed  before   it.     The 

ro  oft  warlike  of  the  inhabitants    of  the  country 

had,    befides,    ftationed    thernfelves   here,    with 

every  means   of  defence   within   the  compafs  of 

their  military  fcience.     Alexander,  notwithftand- 

ing,  did  what  Hercules  could  not  perform.     After 

i<nme   attempts  of   little    moment,    the   Indians, 

itruck  with  wonder  at  the  execution  of  the  ma- 

Arrian,  4.cnines  which  the  Macedonians  ufed,  and  thebold- 

38.  nefs  of  their  works,  abandoned  the  place. 

THE  people,  againft  whom  all  thefe  martial 
Arrian  terrors  were  employed,  are  neverthelefs  repre- 
Hiit.  ind.  fented  to  have  been  ftriclly  juft,  humane,  peace- 
akle,  iHoffenfive,  and  fuch  religious  obfervcrs  of 
tA,,i5.the  rights  of  mankind,  that  the  name  of  flav'ery 

ec  ilq. 

11  This  word,  evidently  of  Greek  extraftion,  is  probably  a 
trar.fluion  of  the  Indian  name,  beyond  the  flight  of bird  ;  an  ex- 
aggerated manner  of  expi-effion,  which,  from  what  little  we  know 
of  their  language,  Icenis  to  have  been  faniiliaj  to  them. 

was 
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was  unknown  among  them.     They  were  remark-  BOOK  I. 
able   for  their   police.      The   whole  nation   was  Seel.  2. 
divided  into  feven   caffs,  or  diftinct   profeflions,       * — -* 
which  were  continued  down  from  father  to  fon,  no  Be  3?nfl 
perfon  being  permitted  to  pafs,  or  even  to  marry 
into  another.     Of  thefe,  they  who  were  employ- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  the  tending 
of  flocks,   were  held  in    particular  honour,  and 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  exemption  from  military  fer- 
vice.     Over  the  feveral  cafts  infpeclors  were  ap- 
pointed, who  reported  to  the  king  the  condtid:  of 
each  individual,  and  who,  fays  Arrian,  adminif- 
tered  their  truft  with  fueh  unblemifhed  integrity, 
that  no  inftance  had  ever  been  known  of  their 
having  been  guilty  of  a  malicious  reprefentation. 
The  modern  traveller  fees  with  admiration  the  re-L*Abbe 
mains  of  this  order  of  eftablifhments  fubfifting  atRayn-1'.. 
this  day  among  the  tribes  of  Hindoftan.     But  nei- 1  u.  Phll< 
ther  from   the  xvifdom  of  their  inftitutiom,   nor 
from  the  innocence  of  their  manners,  could  they 
obtain  protection. 

THAT  portion  of  India,  which  was  the  fcene  of 
Alexander's  operations,  lay  far  to  the  weft  ward  of 
the  Ganges,  and,  according  to  Arrian,  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts ;  that  fituated  to  the  weft 
of  the  Indus ;  that  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Kydafpes  ;  and  that  between  the  Hydafpes  and 
ths.  Hyphafis.  The  firft  of  thefe  diftricts  Alexan- 
der foort  reduced,  the  natives  being  unable  to 
make  much  refiftance,  the  fate  of  two  or  three  of 
their  cities  having  intimidated  the  red.  He  then 
palled  the  Indus.  Taxiles  reigned  here.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  warlike  prince,  and  polieifed 
of  an  exrenfive  and  powerful  kingdom  ;  but  the 
fame  of  Alexander's  arms  had  already  fubaued 
him.  He  iubmitted  hnnfelf  and  his.  dominions  to 
be  difpofed  of  as  the  conqueror  pleafeJ.  His 
neighbour,  Abilfarus,  king  of  the  Indians  of  the 

mountains, 
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BOOK  I.  mountains,  haftened  in  like  manner  to  avert  the 
Se&.  2.  deftruction  that  threatened  him :  and  fuch  was  the 
terror  which  had  fallen  on  the  whole  land,  that 


there  feemed  to  be  an  end  of  all  oppofition. 


Bef.Chrift 
347. 

Arrian,  5.     PORUS,  who  reigned  beyond  the  Hydafpes,  had 
*•  other  thoughts.     He  affembled  his  forces,  and  re- 

gardlefs  of  the  name  and  power  of  his  foe, 
refolved  to  preferve  his  independence,  or  to  perifh 
in  the  attempt.  Inftead  therefore  of  feeing  him 
a  tame  fuppliant,  Alexander  beheld  him  guarding 
the  pafles  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  and  directing  his  operations  with  all  the 
,  capacity  and  fpirit  of  an  experienced  and  un- 
daunted warrior.  It  was  now  the  fummer-folftice, 
when  the  feveral  rivers  under  the  equator,  fwollen 
by  the  melting  of  the  mountain-fnows,  and  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  during  that  feafon,  efpeci- 
ally  on  the  higher  grounds,  overflow  their  banks  ; 
fo  that  the  Hydafpes,  from  its  vaft  breadth,  had 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  fea  than  a  river.  It 
was  befides  uncommonly  deep  and  rapid  ;  whilft 
the  narrower  and  more  mallow  parts,  which  ca- 
valry might  have  attempted  to  crofs,  were  on  the 
oppofite  fide  defended  by  lines  of  elephants,  to 
which  horfes  have  a  ftrong  and  almoft  invincible 
antipathy. 

AFTER  many  fruitlefs  efforts,  Alexander,  find- 

ing it  impoflible  to  gain  his  point  by  open  force, 

determined  to  try  whether  he  could  deceive  the 

Arrian,  5.  enemy.     Accordingly,  for  feveral  days  he  prefent- 

"*' 


Alex"*'  ed  himfelf,  as  if  preparing  to  pafs  over  ;  which, 
as  often  as  it  was  done,  brought  Porus  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  threatening  a  vigorous  refiftance. 
This  manoeuvre,  having  been  repeated  time  after 
time  without  any  farther  attempt,  was  at  length 
confidered  by  the  Indian  as  a  feint,  of  which  the 
intention  was  only  to  harrafs  his  troops.  Inftead 
therefore  of  following  Alexander  in  all  his  moti- 

ons. 
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ons,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fending  parties  up  BOOK  I. 
and  down  the  river  to  reconnoitre.  In  this  fitu-  Seel:.  2. 
ation  of  things,  Alexander  fet  about  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  plan.  ^ 

A  FEW  miies  higher  up,  a  part  of  the  river  ran 
much  narrower,  by  means  of  a  jutting  rock,  and 
the  winding  of  the  land  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  oppofite  to  the  rock,  lay  a  fmall  de- 
fart  ifland.  This  fpot  Alexander  had  fixed  upon, 
in  hopes  that,  if  he  could  get  his  troops  over  to 
the  ifland,  he  might  eafily  from  thence  penetrate 
further.  In  this  view,  fome  large  barges,  with  a 
jiumber  of  rafts  and  fluffed  leathern  bags,  for  the 
purpofe  of  ferrying  over  the  army,  had  been  pri- 
vately conveyed  at  different  times  to  a  wood  which 
jkirted  that  part  of  the  river,  and  there  lay  con- 
cealed. Having  given  directions,  that  the  ufual 
appearances  mould  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
camp  ;  that  the  royal  tent,  which  was  within  view 
of  the  Indians,  mould  have  the  fame  parade  of 
guards  and  attendants,  as  if  he  were  there  in  per- 
Xbn ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  night  came  on,  they 
mould  keep  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm,  by 
lighting  fires  in  different  places,  by  frequent 
ihoutings,  and  the  tumult  and  trampling  of  men 
and  horfes,  as  if  the  army  was  preparing  to  crofs 
over ;  Alexander,  towards  the  decline  of  day, 
filed  off  for  the  appointed  rendezvous,  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  by  a  road 
leading  from  the  back  part  of  the  camp,  not  within 
pbfervation  of  the  enemy's  fcouting  parties.  For- 
tunately, by  the  time  he  got  to  that  part  of  the 
bank  from  whence  the  attempt  was  to  be  made, 
the  night  became  exceedingly  tempefluous,  fo 
that,  though  the  river  happened  to  be  much 
/deeper,  and  the  paffage  far  more  difficult,  than  he 
expected,  yet  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  arid  the 
violence  of  the  ftorm,  concealed  him  fo  effectually 

froin 
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BOOK  I.  from  the  enemy,  that,  before  they  were  apprifed 
Sect.  2.  of  his  purpofe,  he  had  already  reached  the  ifland. 
>- rXT"~f  FROM  this  ifland.  he  had  imagined  the  paflage 

'Bef.Gbnlt  ,,         /,  '  ,      .        ,  °  r  ,.,£      ,° 

327.  to  the  oppbfite  inore  admitted  or  no  difficulty. 
He  now  found  there  was  another  ifland  to  be 
croffed,  and  beyond  it  a  confiderable  gut,  in 
which  the  fwell  v/as  fo  high  from  the  late  fall  of 
rain,  that  the  horfes  were  up  to  their  necks.  By 
this  time  too  it  was  day-light ;  and  the  weather 
having  cleared  up,  he  perceived  that  the  enemy 
had  full  view  of  him,  and  were  haftening  from 
every  part  to  oppofe  his  landing. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  thefe  difficulties,  Alex- 
ander paffed  on,  and  was  already  on  firm  ground, 
when  the  firft  detachment  of  Porus*  troops  came 
up  with  him ;  whom  he  inftantly  charged,  and  cut 
to  pieces. 

UPON  receiving  notice  of  the  Macedonians  paf- 
fing  the  river,  Porus,  who  thought  it  was  only  a 
f'mall  detachment  of  little  confequence,  had  dif- 
patched  againft  them  his  fon  with  a  party  of  horfe 
and  fome  armed  chariots  ;  but  a  fecond  account 
informing  him,  that  this  party  was  defeated,  his 
fon  ilain,  and  the  enemy  led  on  by  Alexander  him- 
felf,  he  immediately  formed  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Ani-*n  5  THE  intrepid  manner  of  the  Indian  chieftain, 
15  et  leq.'tifld  the  ikilful  difpofition  he  made,  (hewed  Alex- 
ander that  he  had  not  a  common  enemy  to  con- 
tend with.  Porus'  cavalry,  flanked  by  a  number 
of  armed  chariots,  formed  the  wings  of  his  army. 
His  infantry,  in  number  about  thirty  thoufand, 
compofed  his  main  body,  in  the  front  of  which 
he  had  placed  his  elephants,  at  fuch  diftances, 
that  it  was  not  poiiible  for  Alexander's  cavalry  to 
make  impreilion  on  this  line,  the  very  fight  and 
Jmell  of  thefe  animals  deterring  the  horfes  from 
approaching  \  w-bilft  the  foat,  had  they  attempted 

to 
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to  break  in  upon  this  difpofition,  were  not  only  in  BOOK  I. 
imminent  danger  of  being  trampled  down  by  Sect.  2. 
thefe  tremendous  creatures,  but  were  expofed  to  v-^w^ 

the  deadly  aim   of    numbers  of  Indian  rnarkf-Bef-Chriil 

327. 
men. 

ALEXANDER  perceived  at  once  what  was  pro- 
per to  be  done.  His  main  body  he  commanded 
to  halt  at  foine  diftance  from  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy ;  and  having  detached  Coenus  to  attack 
the  right  wing,  with  directions  to  wheel  round  as 
foon  as  poflible,  and  fall  on  the  enemy's  rear,  he 
at  the  fame  time,  in  perfon,  charged  their  left 
wing.  This  unexpected  operation  threw  the  In- 
dians into  confufion.  Attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear,  their  cavalry,  in  which  they  were  weakeft, 
were  foon  difperfed  ;  and  Alexander,  having  thus 
laid  open  the  flank  of  their  main  body,  pu(hed  on, 
whilft  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  who  had  now 
orders  to  advance,  took  advantage  of  the  enemy's 
broken  condition,  and  getting  between  the  ele- 
phants, inclofed  them,  and  either  difabled,  or 
drove  them  back  upon  the  Indian  troops. 

BUT  what  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Indian 
army,  was  a  movement  of  Craterus,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Macedonian  camp.  As  foon  as  he 
faw  the  battle  incline  in  favour  of  Alexander,  he 
intlantly  crofled  the  Hydafpes,  purfuant  to  inftruc- 
tions  left  with  him,  and  pouring  in  his  frefh  troops 
on  this  fatigued  and  difpirited  enemy,  made 
dreadful  havock,  and  fixed  decifively  the  fortune 
of  the  day. 

PORUS,  amidft  this  general  difcomfiture,  ftill 
preferved  an  unconquered  mind ;  and  though 
wounded,  and  left  ahnoft  alone,  refufed  to  quit 
the  field  of  battle.  Alexander,  who  faw  his  dan- 
ger, and  admired  his  valour,  wifhed  to  fave  him, 
and  fent  Taxiles  to  perfuade  him  to  furrender. 
*  JBafe  betrayer  of  thy  country !'  faid  Porus  to 

him, 
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BOOK  I.hiiii,  as  foon  as  he  approached  ;  and  would  in"* 
Se&.2.  ftantly  have  flain  him,  had  he  not  faved  himfelf  by 
i— v— -J flight.  Meroes,  an  Indian,  who  was  on  terms  of 

-r\     r-  f*i      •/!          f* 

^hnltfriendmip  with  Porus,  was  then  fent,  who  having: 
reprefented  how  ineffectual  any  farther  oppofition 
was,  with  the  gracious  treatment  he  might  be  af- 
fured  of,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  approach 
Alexander.  The  conqueror  beheld  the  vanquifh- 
ed  prince  with  admiration.  Porus  had,  as  hifto- 
rians  tell  us,  an  uncommon  dignity  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  his  ftature  was  much  above  the  ufual  fize, 
and  his  eye  betrayed  nothing  of  his  prefent  for- 
tune. e  How  do  you  require  I  mould  treat  you  ?' 
faid  Alexander  to  him.  '  As  a  king,'  anfwered 
the  other.  '  As  a  king,  I  (hall,  doubtlefs,'  replied 
Alexander  ;  '  the  regard  I  owe  to  myfelf  demands 

*  it  of  me.     But  have  you  nothing  to  afk  on  youi* 

*  own  private  account?' — 'To  be  treated  as  a  king,' 
faid  the  royal  prifoner,    '  implies    every  thing.' 
Moved  by  this  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  Alexander  re-^ 
ftored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  compenfation  for  what  he  had  fuffered;  if 
any  thing  could  make  this  prince  amends  for  the 
unprovoked  ilaughter  of  his  people,  and  the  death 
of  his  two  fons,  the  fecond  having  fallen  in  the  laft 
a&ion.     Alexander,  however,  found  Porus  evef 
afterwards   to  remain  one  of  his  moft  faithful 
allies. 

OTHER  wars  fucceeded.  There  were  feveral 
princes  in  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  fubmit- 
ted  ;  and  this  was  a  crime  which  Alexander  could 

it  4>  not  forgive.  What  Arrian  relates,  feems  indeed 
to  exceed  all  belief;  that  in  this  part  of  India> 
between  the  Hydafpes  and  the  Hyphafis,  he  fub- 
dued  ievea  different  nations,  and  took  two  thou- 
fand  cities ;  of  thefe,  thirty-feven  belonged  to  the 

s.  ao.  Glaufae  alone,  not  one  of  which,  fays  Arrian,  had 
fewer  than  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  many 

3  above 
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above  ten  thoufand ;  befides  a  number  of  villages, BOOK  I. 
peopled  in  proportion.     Some  were  ftill  more  po-  Se&.i. 
pulous,  feveriteen  thoufand  being  flain,  and  feventy ' — * — ^ 
thoufand  made  prifoners,  at  the  lacking  of  Sangala,  e  '  ^" 
which  he  laid  in  ruins,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  Arrian,  5. 
the  infolence  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.     Allow-24* 
ing  even  thefe  numbers  to  be  greatly  exaggerated, 
we  may  neverthelefs  conclude,  that  this  country 
muft  then  have  been  exceedingly  populous  *  %  and 
in  a  very  high  ftate  of  cultivation. 

WHEN  the  Macedonian  found  there  was  no- 
thing more  for  him  to  fubdue  on  this  fide  the 
Hyphafis,  he  propofed  to  pafs  on  to  the  Ganges. 
There,  he  was  told,  he  mould  meet  with  feveral 
rich  and  mighty  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  famed  for  their  fkill  in  hulbandry,  their  va- 
lour, and  their  wifdom,  and  who  were  poifeffed  of 
elephants  larger  than  any  he  had  yet  beheld. 
Thefe  were  powerful  incitements  for  him  to  make 
trial  of  their  ftrength ;  as  if  it  had  been  his  glory 
to  deface  whatever  was  fair  and  lovely  among 
men,  and  to  the  decencies  and  bleffiugs  of  focial 
life  to  fubflitute  horror  and  devaftation. 

BUT  his  foldiers  refufed  to  proceed.  Worn  out 
with  toil,  to  which  they  faw  no  end,  and  perhaps 
not  infenfible  to  the  miferies  of  which  they  had  fo 
often  been  the  inftruments,  they  demanded,  that 
he  mould  now  think  of  returning.  Alexander 
expoflulated  with  them.  He  laid  before  them  the 
glorious  plan  he  had  formed  ;  the  execution  of 
which,  he  told  them,  was  to  give  them  pofleflion 
of  boundlefs  treafure,  and  would  render  their 
names  illuftrious  to  the  lateft  times — he  propofed 
to  purfue  his  conquefts  to  the  Ganges,  and  from 

11  After  the  reduction  of  Indoffan  by  the  Tartars,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  amounted,  according  to  Raynal,  4.  n.  loan 
hundred  millions  of  Indians,  and  ten  millions  of  Tartars. 

thence 
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BOOK  I.  thence  to  make  his  way  to   the  eaftern  ocean — 
Seel.  2.  thence  they  were  to  have  the  opportunity  of  paf- 
1 — v~>—  fmg  from  •  fea  to  fea,  and  of  vifiting  many  un- 
C  327 n  *  known  lands,  °ne  great  ocean,  he  told  them,  en- 
compafling    the    whole    earth — that    afterwards* 
failing   along  the   whole   coaft   of  Africa,    they 
mould  return  by  Hercules*  pillars,  thus  complet- 
ing the  conqueii  of  all  the  Afiatic  and  African 
nations     and  that  whatever  mould  then  appear  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  thofe  he  would 
An-ian,  5-eftablifh  for  the  boundaries  of  his  empire. 

HAD  this  vifionary  project  been  handed  down 
to  us  upon  the  authority  of  Curtius,  we  mould 
be  apt  to  confider  it  as  one  of  thofe  romantic  em- 
bellimments,  which  this  author  has  interwoven  in 
many  parts  of  his  hiftory :  but  we  have  it  upon 
the  word  of  the  fober  Arrian,  who  wrote  from 
authentic  memoirs  of  refpe&able  witnefies,  to 
»  whofe  charge  if  any  thing  can  be  laid,  it  is,  that 
they  have  fought  rather  to  extenuate  the  excefles 
and  follies  of  this  firm,  but  vain-glorious  prince. 

FROM  this  account  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that 
•j.  i.        Alexander  had  a  view  alfo  to  Rome.     Arrian,  in 
1     another  place,  confeffes,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had.     Other  writers   are  more  explicit. 
They  tell  us  exprefsly,  that  he  declared  his  inten- 
tions of  carrying  his  arms  into  Italy,  as  foon  as 
he  had  made  an  end  of  conquering  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

IN  order  to  gain  over  his  foldiers,  he  made  ufe 
of  every  argument  that  unfatisfied  ambition  could 
fugged  ;  he  defcended  to  felicitations ;  he  chofe 
rather,  he  told  them,  to  entreat  than  to  com- 
mand ;  he  conjured  them  to  remember,  in  what 
manner  he  had  lived  among  them,  in  what  eftima- 
tion  he  held  their  achievements,  how  bountifully 
he  had  rewarded  their  valour  and  fidelity.  But 
his  men  were  not  to  be  moved.  When  he  had 
i  done 
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done  fpeaking,  a  fallen  filence  enfued  ;  the  whole  BOOK  I. 
army  expreffi/tg  by  their  looks  the  itrongeft  marks  Sect.  2. 
of  difapprobation,  though  fearful  of  exciting  his  "~r\~~~: 
wrath  by  an  avowed  oppofition.  e  j,^,1" 

AT  length  Coenus,  an  officer  of  the,  firil  rank, 
whom  years  and  fervices  rendered  refpe&able, 
ventured  to  reply  :  Amari,  5. 

2*7« 

*  SINCE,  O  king,  you  are  pleafed  to  declare, 

*  that  you  mean  not  to  command  but  to  perfuade, 

*  and  that  you  yourfelf  are  ready  to  comply  with 
vhe  wifties  of  your  army,  if  it  mall  appear  there 
is  conviction  in  the  arguments  which  they  have  to 
offer,  I  rife  to  fpeak,  not  in  behalf  of  us  your 
principal  officers,  who  diftinguiflied  by  your  fa- 
vour, fee  ourfelves  promoted  to  the  firft  military 

.  honours,  for  whitherfoever  your  orders  (hail  call 
us,  we  are  ready  to  obey  ;  1  rife  to  fpeak  in  be- 
half only  of  thefe  your  faithful  foldiers. 
'  NEITHER  in  behalf  even  of  them  would    I 

'  prefume  to  fpeak,  were  it  merely  their  inter  eft  I 

*  had  in  view.     A  much  higher  regard  urges  me, 

*  a  regard  to  your  royal  perfon,  a  regard  to  the 

*  confervation  of  your  facred  life. 

4  ON  many  accounts  I  think  myfclf  called  upon 
'  to  ftand  forth  on  this  important  occafion :  thefe 
'  grey  hairs  of  mine,  the  honours  you  have 
'  graced  me  with,  the- life  I  have  lived  amidft  toils 

*  and  dangers,  feem  all  to  require  of  me,  that  I 
1  mould,  on  this  day,  honeftly  fpeak  what  I  think 

*  it  is  expedient  for  you  to  hear. 

'  THE  greater  our   dangers  and  fatigues  have 

*  been,  the  more  numerous  and  illudrious  the  ex- 
'  ploits  atchieved  by  you  and  the   troops  under 

*  your  command,  the  ftronger  reafon  there  is  to 
c  beleech  you  to  put  an  end  to  our  labours,  and 

*  to  reft  contented  with  tha.t  large  portion  of  glory 
f  you  have  acquired. 

VOL.  II.  G  *  CAST 
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BOOK  I.  *  CAST  your  eyes  around.  Of  all  the  Greeks 
Ssd. 2.  'and  Macedonians  that  accompanied  you  from 

v — ->/---•' c  Europe,  fee,  how  few  do  now  remain  \  TheThef- 
jehUuiftc  fajjanSj  worn  out  m  the  fervice,you  have  already 

*  difmified.     Numbers  of  the  other  Greeks  have 
c  perifned  by    the  fword  and  by  difeafe,  in  the 
'  courfe  of   the   many  wars  you  have  been  en- 
4  gaged  in.     The  greater  number  of  thofe  who 
'  furvive,  you  have  been  under  the  neceflity  of 
6  leaving  behind  in  different  parts  of  Alia,  dif- 

*  abled  by  wounds,  or  weakened  by  infirmity,  cut 

*  off  from   the  hopes  of  ever  beholding  Greece 

*  more:  and  even  the  few  who  yet  remain  with 
4  you,  and  ilili  retain  fome  appearance  of  vigour, 
4  have   neither  that  firmnefs   of  body,  nor  that 

*  ftrength  of  mind,  which  they  had  at  the  begin- 
4  ning.    They    languim  for  their   native    home, 
"  looking  wimfully  for  the  day  that  fhall  again  re- 

*  (tore   them  to  their  parents,  their  wives,  and 
i  their  children, 

*  WONDER  not,  O  king,  that  this  defire  mould 
'  work  ftrongly  within  them.     You  yourfelf  have 

*  given  it  ftrength.     You  have  enriched  them  with 

*  wealth ;  you  have  graced  them  with  honours:  they 
6  long  to  mew  to  their  neareft  connections,  thofe 

*  ornaments  which  they  have  received  from  you. — 

*  Compel  not  therefore  men  to  follow  you,  who 
4  can  no  longer  have   the  fame  affecliori  for  the 

*  fervice  they  once  had  ;  whole  bodies  are  averle 

*  from  toil,  and  whofe  minds  are  funk  into  de- 
'  jeftion, 

'  THINK    alfo,    that    you    have  a   parent    in 

*  Greece,  who  anxioufly  waits  your  return,  and  a 
4  kingdom  that  demands  your  attention.     Full  of 
'  glory,  and   laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia,  you 

*  will  have  the  joy  of  making  a  people  happy,  and 
»  a  mother  bleu:, 

«  AND 
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c  AND  mould  you  hereafter  be  difpofed  to  go  BOOK  I. 
i  again   to  war,    either    againft    the   Indians,    or  Seel.  2. 
'  againft  Carthage   and  the   Lybian  nations,  you— ~v— --> 
4  will  have  Ibldiers  from  every  part  of  Macedon     ,^-r 
4  crowding  to  your  ftandard ;  not  men  fuch  as 
4  thefe,  bent  by  years,  and  fubdued  by  labour  ; 
'  but  foldiers  fre(h  and  vigorous,  who  will  think 
4  lightly  of  toils  they  are  not  acquainted  with,  and 
4  will  chearfully  encounter  the  fharpeft  dangers, 
4  in  expectation  of  fuch  rewards  as  thefe  your  old 
4  foldiers  IIGJV  poflefs. 

*  MODERATION,  amidft  the  allurements  of  prof- 
4  perity,  is  man's  highefl  glory.  This  glory,  O 

*  king,  be  thine.     Succefs  has  hitherto  attended 
:  your  arms  ;  you  cannot  be  aflfured  that  it  mail 

*  always  attend  them ;  for,  though  with  fuch  an 
1  army,  led  by  fuch  a  king,  we  bid  defiance  to  the 

*  power  of  enemies,  yet  fortune  may  change  on  a 
4  fudden,   and  blaft  our  faireft  hopes.' 

WE  are  indebted  to  Arrian  for  this  interefting 
fpeech.  Though  the  texture  of  it  is  evidently  the 
work  of  the  hiftorian,  it  is  aeverthelefs  exceedingly 
valuable,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  a  jufl  repre- 
fenration,  both  of  the  manner  of  thinking  of 
Alexander's  army,  and  of  the  many  miferies 
which  his.  boafted  conquefis  had  brought  even 
upon  his  own  fubjects  ;  the  ftirength  of  Greece  be- 
ing walled  in  a  foreign  land,  whilft  the  ddmeftic 
weal  was  abandoned  to  the  rage  of  flruggling 
factions  ! 

As  foon  as  Coenus  had  ended,  a  murmur  of 
applaufe  ran  through  the  whole  aflembly.  Ami 
what  was  mod  afTecl:ing,  the  tender  fentirnents, 
with  which  their  hearts  were  imprefied,  being  ait 
awakened  by  this  pathetic  oration,  mofl  of  thefe 
gallant  warriors  appeared  bathed  in  tears.  ;Vr'ai''  f 

Zffc* 

G  2  ALEXANDER 
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BOOK  I.  ALEXANDER  neverthelefs  remained  unmoved, 
Sec~l.  2.  and  flung  from  the  aflembly  with  marks  of  ftrong 
v-**v-s~>  refentment. 

&ef.  ci-,r;it  NEXT  day  he  convened  them  again.  *  I  mail  go 
3271  c  on,'  faid  he  to  them  ;  '  but  I  (hall  not  defire  a 
'  Macedonian  to  follow  me.  There  are  men,  who 
6  will  not  defert  their  king.  Return  home  when 
'  you  pleafe,  and  inform  your  countrymen,  that 
4  you  have  left  Alexander  in.  the  mid  ft  of  hoftile 
*  nations.' 

RETIRING  then  to  his  tent,  he  remained  fhut  up 
until  the  third  day,  not  even  his  friends  being  al- 
lowed admittance. 

HE  expected,  that  the  love  which  he  knew  his 
army  bore  to  himj  and  the  dread  of  his  difplea- 
fure,  would  make  th«m  defift  from  their  purpofe. 
No  fymptom  of  this  appearing,  he  endeavoured 
to  intereft  their  fuperftkion.  Sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  entrails  of  victims  confulted  : 
but  the  priefts  deferted  him  on  this  occafion. 
Thus  befet  with  difficulties,  he  at  length  ac- 
quiefced,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  his  army,  gave 
utofup*.  directions  that  they  mould  prepare  to  return. 

His  vanity,  however,  dill  difplayed  itfelf.  He 
contrived  to  have  arms  much  larger  than  his  men 
could  wield,  and  higher  mangers  and  heavier 
bits  than  his  horfes  required,  left  buried  in  the 
earth,  or  fcattered  throughout  the  territory  that 
had  fet  bounds  to  his  conquefts.  He  caufed  allo 
twelve  altars  of  an  amazing  fijseto  be  raifed  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Hyphafis,  and  a  camp  to 
be  laid  out  upon  a  much  larger  fcale  than  ufual. 
All  this,  to  induce  after-ages  to  believe,  that 
himfelf  and  his  men  had  the  ftrength  and  itature 
PMioft.de of  giants.  And  on  thefe  altars,  if  we  are  to  be- 
1!  ^'eve  Philoftratus,  were  left  infcriptions  fuitable  to 
the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  builder  : — '  to 

6  father 
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'  father  Hammon'— '  to  brother  Hercules' — '  to  BOOK  I. 
*  brother  Apollo.'  Sett.  2. 

WE  are  almoft  tempted  to  queftion  the  veracity  -^ — ' 
of  antient  hiftorians,  when  they  recite  excelTes  0fBcf;ChriIt 
fuch  palpable  abfurdity  ' 3. 


1  J  About  this  time  died  Coenus,  much  lamented  by  the  whole 
army,  to  whom  he  was  juftly  dear,  and  even  mourned  by  Alex- 
ander himfelf,  who  could  not  but  honour  *  the  probity  and  noble 
fpirit  of  this  generous  foldier. 


*  Quintus  Curtius  puts,  nevertheless,  a  filly  jeft  in  Alexander's  mouth 
on  the  occafioi).  § 

See  Quint.  Cur.  9.  3. 


BOOK 
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BOOK         I. 


SECTION      III. 


BOOK  I.  TT  might  well   be  fuppofed,  that  Alexander's 
Sect.  3.  JL  bufy  and  lofty  fpirit  would  not  long  remain 

( v~ — 'eafy  under  reftraints,  to  which  nothing  but  the 

Bef.Chriftnecefljty  Of  kis  affajrs  nacj  mac]c  him  fubmit.     His 

oiymp.   refllefs  ambition  began  immediately  to  feek  for 

113.2.   new  objects.     And  new  objects  foon  opened  to 

i/etfeq.    his  view.     The  part  of  India  he  had  traverfed  is 

Piut.  in     interfered  by  five  great  navigable  rivers,  which, 

O^Cur.  9.  ne  was  t0^'   a^fer  ^king   their   courfe  through 

3.  DIOO.  many  nations  not   lefs   rich  and  populous  than 

Sic. 17.  io.thofe  fce  had  vifited,  difcharged  themfelves  into  a 

vaft  ocean  abounding  with  prodigies.     Every  cir- 

cumftance  made  him  eager  to  attempt  the  enter- 

prife.     The  Greeks  alfo,  naturally  curious,  and 

who  were  allured  they  might  return  by  this  route 

into  Perfia,  were  not  averfe  from  an  expedition, 

which,  befides  other  advantages,  feemed  to  bring 

them  on  their  way  towards  their  native  country. 

A  FLEET 
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A  FLEET  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  and  the  BOOK  I. 
command  of  it  given  to  Nearchus,  with  directions  Seel.  > 
to  fall  down  the  Hydafpis,  whilft  the  army  moved  \~s~v^J 
along   its  banks,   Alexander    himfelf  embarking  Bif-Cilrift 
with  a  party  of  cavalry  and  a  confiderable  body      32  ' 
of  cuirafiiers.     They  had  continued  their  naviga- 
tion for  fome  days,  when  an  accident,  of  which 
he  had  been  apprifed  by  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, had  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  whole  project. 
The  rivers  of  this  part  of  India  fall  the  one  into. 
the  other  ' ,  and  at  every  confluence  the  meeting; 
of  the  waters  caufes  a  ferment,  which  few  vefiels 
ace  able  to  refift.     When  therefore  the  Macedo- 
nian fleet  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Acefmes 
and  Hydafpis,    feveral  veffels  found  themfelves 
caught  abruptly  by  whirling  eddies  ;  fome  were 
overfet,  and  moft  of  them  mattered.     At  length, 
after  fuftaining  considerable  lofs,  they  got  clear  by 
dint  of  their  oars. 

HITHERTO  they  had  feen  only  a  few  fcattered 
Indians*  who  abandoned  their  habitations  at  the 
firft  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  Macedonians 
now  began  to  en.ter  a  difcrict  inhabited  by  a  peo- 
ple, who  appeared  to  have  more  civilized  man- 
ners, and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cultiva- 

1  We  have,  from  the  accurate  Arrian,  6.  14.  an  exact  account 
of  thefe  fev.eral  confluences.  The  five  rivers  of  this  part  of  India 
are  the  Indus,  the  Hydafpi?,  the  Acefnie?,  the  Hydraotee,  and  the 
Hyphads.  Upon  the  confluence  of  the  Hydafpis  and  Acefiner-, 
the  name  of  the  former  is  loft,  and  the  river  i.ikes  that  of  Acefines; 
it  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  Hydraotes,  and  then  by  the  'ivpha- 
lls,  ftili  retaining  the  name  of  Acefines,  and  at  lali  falls  into  the 
Indus  ;  under  which  name  all  thefe  waters  conjoined  empty  them- 
felves into  the  fea.  According  to  Ctefias  (See  Arrian,  5.  3,  4..)  the 
Indus  is  in  one  part  upwards  of  twelve  miles  (an  hundred  fur- 
longs) in  breadth,  artu  upwards  of  five  miles  (forty  furlongs.) 
where  narrowed  ;  and  yet  is  far  inferior  to  the  Ganges.  Accord- 
ing to  Oneflcritus,  who  was  commander  of  the  (hip  in  which  Alex- 
ander was,  Strabo  tells  us  (15.  ^,2.)  that  the  Indus  is  in  one 
part  two  hundred  furlongs,  about  tvventy-five  miles,  in  breadth. 
Befides  the  rivers  above-rnentionpd,  eleven  more,  making  fifteen 
in  a.11,  fall  into  the  Indus.  See  Acrian,  5.  6. 

i  tion 
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BOOK  I.  don    of   land.      Thefe   were   named   the    Malli. 
Sect. 3.  Alexander  immediately  landed,   and  prepared  to 

v v~-~>  march  againft  them,  forming  his  arniy  into  three 

Bff.Chn   ^jvj(jOn8)  tnat  tne  natives,  who  eluded  the  one, 
might   be  intercepted   by  the  other.     The  Malli 
were  an  harmlefs  people,  of  great  Simplicity  of 
life,  who  had  never  heard  of  Alexander  or  his 
exploits  ;   who  had  not  even  been  fubjefted  to  the 
Perfian  yoke,  to  whofe  name  probably  they  were 
ftrangers  ;  and  who,  fince  the  days  of  Bacchus, 
according   to   their    tradition,  had    lived    in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  liberties,  conforma- 
bly to  their  own  laws.     Conquerors  pay  littie  re- 
gard   to    circumftances   like  thefe.     The  fon  of 
Olympias  {till  went  on,  ravaging  the  country,  and 
facking  every  fortified  place  that  did  not  open  its 
gates  to  him.     One  city  (till  remained  unfubdued, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  fome  kind  of  fortrefs  •, 
and  here    a  great  part  of  the  Malli  had  taken 
refuge.     Thither  Alexander  marched  his  forces  ; 
and  finding  a  more  rigorous  refiftance  than  his  im- 
petuous  fpirit  could  brook,  he  commanded  lad- 
ders to  be  applied,  and  the  walls  to   be  fcaled, 
mounting  himfelf  the  foremoft.     The  ladders  be- 
ing too  {lender  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  num- 
bers who  crowded  after  the  king,  broke  down, 
juft  as   Alexander  and  three  of  his  guards   had 
reached  the  top  of  the  battlements.     Here  they 
flood  alone,   in  a  critical  fituation,    unable  to  ex- 
ecute any  thing  effectual,  and  expofed  to  all  the 
weapons  of  the  befieged.     The  danger  in  which 
Alexander  found  himfelf,  made  him  bolder  and 
more  refolute  ;  and,  without  lofmg  a  moment  in 
deliberation,  he  undauntedly  leaped  from  the  bat- 
tlements intp^,  the;  city  j  his  three  attendants,  to 
whom  the  king's  rafh  deed  left  no  choice,  follow- 
ing him.     They  lighted  on  their  feet ;  but  this 
availed  them  little.     They  were  at  once  furround- 

ed 
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ed  by  crowds  of  combatants ;    and  though   they  BOOK  I. 
ftruck  down  as  many  as  durft  approach  them,   a  Se£t.3. 
frefli   fupply   of   enemies   ftill   prefled   on;    and*—- • -v— -•-» 
(tones-,  and  darts,  and  javelins,  poured  in  uponBef;^hnlt 
them  from  every  fide.     Abreas,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's men,  was  already  flain,  and  the  two  others, 
Peuceflas  and  Leonnatus,  dangeroufly  wounded, 
when  the  king  received  a  javelin  in  his  bread, 
which  brought  him  almofl  lifelefs  to  the  ground : 
his  two  companions,  though  nearly  difabled  by 
their  own  wounds,  covered  him  with  their  fhields 
and  bodies.    The  report  of  Alexander's   danger 
having  run  through  the  army,  the  foldiers,  frantic 
at  the  thoughts  of  lofmg  their  prince,  burft  into 
the  city  at  different  places ;  fome  fcrambling  up 
the  walls,  others  beating  down  the  gates  j  when, 
putting  to  the  fword  all  they  met,  without  diftinc-. 
tion  of  age  or  fex,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
fpot  where  the  king  lay.     Their  firft  care  was  to 
remove  him  to  his  tent,  and  to  cut  out  the  head  of 
the  javelin,    which,  being   bearded,    required  a 
large  incifion  to  be  made.     The  plentiful  effufion 
of  blood,   occafioned    by    the  operation,    threw 
Alexander  into  a  fwoon,  and  for  fome  minutes  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  expired  ;  but  he 
foon  revived,  and  from  the  natural  ftrength  of  his 
conftitution,  and  the  care  taken  of  him,  he  was 
in  a  fliort  time  re-eftablifhed,  and  enabled  to  mew 
himfelf  again  to   his  army,   who  would  fcarcely 
believe  their  prince  was  alive,  till  they  were  per- 
mitted to  approach  his  perfon.     All  that  remained 
of  the  Malli,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  fhare  they  had 
in  the  accident,  fubmitted  ;    and  their   example 
was  followed  by  the  Oxydracae,  another  nation 
not  far  diftant  a. 

a  Mpft  of  the  antient  hfftorians  fnppofe  this  adventure  to  have 
happened  in  the  city  of  the  Oxydracae.  It  appears  from  Arrian, 
6.  n,  that  they  are  miftakeu. 

ALEXANDER 
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BQOK  1.  ALEXANDER'S  inclination  for  war  and  conqt^eft 
Se&.  3.  was  not  in  the  lead  impaired  by  his  reeent  unfor- 
—  *'  *-  tunate  adventure  :  he  ftill  continued  his  military 
^hnft  operations,  marking  out  for  deftru&ion  every 
people  that  dared  to  refift  the  power  of  his  arms. 
What  devastation  thift  rnuft  have  produced, 
among  nations  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  fond  of 
freedom,  and  unacquainted  with  the  Macedonian 
method  of  waging  war,  it  is  eafy  to  judge.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  large  diftrifts  totally  depopulat- 
ed by  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  neigh- 
bouring defarts,  not  lefs  than  feven  great  nations  3 
were  forced  to  accept  whatever  terms  the  conque- 
ror thought  proper  to  impofe.  And  Muficanus, 
one  of  their  kings,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
mod  confiderable  of  the  princes  of  the  country, 
having  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  was 
g.purfued  by  his  foe,  taken,  and  crucified  alive,  in 
»*•  the  midft  of  his  own  territories,  together  with  fe- 
veral  of  the  Brachmans  4,  or_  Indian  fages,  who, 

in 


1    Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  tells  us,  that  this 
try,  which  he  now  fubdued,  was  three  times  as  large  as  what  he 
had  fubdued  before  between  the  Hydafpis  and  the  Hyphafis. 

•*  Thefe  Brachmans  or  Bramins  appear  to  have  been  a  very  dif- 

ferent order  of  men   from  what  modern  writers  repreferu  them. 

Tels,'  fays  Abbe  Raynal,   1.4.'  fom  les  defcendans  des  ancieiu, 

Brachmanes,  dont  1'antiquite  neparlequ'avec  admiration,  parce- 

que  raffeftation  de  I'aulierire  et  du  myftere,  et  le  privilege  de, 

parler  aux   rois  da  ciel,  en  impofe  au  vulgaire  dans  tous   les 

fiecles.     C'e'oit  a  eux  que  les  Grecs  attribuoient  le  dogme  de 

PimmortiUite  de  1'ame,  les  idies  fur  la  nature  du  grand  c(re,  fur 

les   peines  et  les  recompenfea  futures  —  On  re^ardoit  les  Brach- 

manes comme  les  amis  des  dieux,  parcequ'ils  paroifToien?  s'en 

occuper  beaucoup,  et  comme  les  proteCreurs  deshommeF,  parce- 

qu'ils  ne  s'en  occupoient  point,  du  tout.'     Both  Srrabo  and  Ar- 

rian fpeak  of  them  in  another  manner.     Their  chief  employment 

was  the  public  good  \  to  obferve  the  feafons,  and  to  communicate 

their  oblervations  to  the  people  ;  and,  on  all  occafions  of  impor- 

tant atid  national  concern,  to  deliver  their  advice  with  fidelity. 

The  Brachman,  who  had  thrice  been  guilty  of  giving  coimfel  that 

had  not   proved   falutary,    was   condemned   to  filence   for   life. 

Their  difcipline,  befides,  was  exceedingly  fevere  ;  and  the.ir  tenets 

concerning  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  the  immor- 

tal ity 
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in  their  zeal  for  their  antient  liberties,  had  enccu-BooK  I. 
raged  him  to  revolt.  Sect.  ?. 

THE  fleet  had  now  entered  the  Indus,  which, 
fays  Arrian,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all  t 
other  rivers  of  this  part  of  India,  empties  itfelf  by 
two  great  channels  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The 
mariners  foon  difcovered,  by  the  fwell  of  the 
river,  that  the  fea  was  not  far  diftant,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  king,  that  they  already  perceived  the 
breezes  of  the  ocean.  Alexander,  rejoiced  to  find 
that  he  mould  fhortly  behold  the  object  of  his 
wifhes,  encouraged  his  feamen  to  ufe  their  oais 
with  redoubled  efforts.  As  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  execute  thefe  orders,  they  found  thenifelves 
involved  in  a  new  diftrefs,  which  their  ignorance 
rendered  exceedingly  alarming.  Accuftomed  to 
the  gentle  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Mediterranean, 
they  had  no  notion  of  the  ftrong  ocean-tides. 

tality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  were  net  unworthy  of  the 
Grecian  fchool.  Their  reproof  of  Alexander  is  memorable.  A 
number  of  them  were  afiembled  in  a  field  as  he  palled,  and  at 
fight  of  him  began  to  (lamp  on  the  ground  with  great  vehemence. 
He  fent  to  know  the  reafon.  '  To  every  man/  they  aijfwered, 

*  is  fuch  a  portion  of  the  earth  allotted,  as  we  are  mea Curing  out 

*  with  our  feet.     Thou,  O  king,  (halt  have  no  more  :  and  yer,  led 

*  on  by  an  idle  curioiity,  and  regardlefs  of  juHice,  art  thou  t»av>w- 
1  fing  from  country  to  country,  without  allowing  rell  either  to  thy- 
'  felf  or  to  thy  fellow-creatures.'     He  would  have  prevailed  on 
Dandamis,   the  principal  of  the  Indian  fages,  to  come  to  him, 
bidding  his  mefiengers  tell  him,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter, 
and  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  or  to  punifh  him.     '  I  am,'  re- 
plied the  fage,  '  the  fon  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  he.     As  to  his  re- 

*  wards,  he  has  none  to  give,  for  he  has  not  enough  to  fatisfy  him- 
'  felf;  and  as  for  his  punHhments,  the  utmoft  he  can  do,  is,  to  re- 

*  lieve  me  from  a  body  worn  out  with  age,  and  to  remove  me  to  a 
'  ftate  of  perfect  happinefs.'     However  Calanus,  another    lirach- 
man,  was  perfuaded  to  attend  Alexander,  and  for  fome  time  ac- 
companied him  ;  but  being  fefzed  by  an  acute  diforder,  he  raifed 
a  pile  of  wood,  and  burnt  himfelf  on  it.     It  appears,  neverthelefc, 
that  the  Indian  Brachmans  condemned  CUanus,  both  for  depart- 
ing from  that  fimplicity  of  manners  he  had  been  accuftomed  to, 
in  order  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  the  royal  table,  and  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  life  over  which  he  had  no  dominion. 

See  Strabo  15.  490  &  feq.  et  Arrian,  7.  i,  a.  et  Hilt.  Ind.  n. 

Accordingly, 
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BOOK  I.  Accordingly,  when  they  faw  the  current  bear 
Secl:.3.  againft  them,  and  the  waters  to  rife  on  every  fide, 
^T-r^-  and  overfpread  the  banks,  they  imagined  it  was  an 
6  326  indication  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that  they 
were  guilty  of  impiety  in  thus  attempting  to  pry 
into  the  fecrets  of  nature.  This,  however,  was 
little  to  the  confternation  that  followed.  The  fea, 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  retreating,  their  veflels 
were  left  either  aground,  orftuck  fad  in  the  mud, 
the  keels  and  oars  of  many  of  them  much  damag- 
ed, and  the  fhores  covered  with  arms  and  baggage  j 
fo  that  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  wreck, 
and  they  began  to  defpair  of  being  ever  able  to  get 
off.  The  return  of  the  tide  relieved  them  from 
their  anxiety,  and  taught  them  what  they  were 
until  this  time  ftrangers  to. 

ALEXANDER  ordered  himfelf  to  be  rowed  into 
this  vaft  ocean  for  the  purpofe  of  making  new 
difcoveries,  and  after  doing  little  more  than  gra- 
tifying an  unbounded  curiofity,  prepared  to  march 
his  army  back  into  Perfia,  whilft  Nearchus  was  to 
continue  his  navigation  along  the  coafts  of  the 
Perfian  gulph,  and  afterwards  up  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  he  was  directed  to  return.  It  is  fup- 
pofed,  that  Alexander  fpent  ten  months  5,  from 
the  time  of  his  embarking  on  the  Hydafpis,  in 
this  fruitlefs  expedition.  He  clofed  his  progrefs 
on  this  fide  with  a  prayer  well  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. It  marks  ftrongly  the  extravagant  fpirit 
of  this  adventurous  and  ambitious  prince.  He 
befought  the  gods,  e  that  no  man  might  pafs  be- 

Alex!"     '  vond  the  H*1"18  tnat  ne  nad  reached.' 

THE  route,  which  he  chofe  for  the  return  of  his 
army,  was  of  all  others  the  mod  difficult.  It  lay 
moftiy  through  burning  fands,  in  many  parts  of 

5  Plutarch  fays  feven  only.  Abp.  Usftier  fhe;,vs  he  is  mifiaken. 
See  Ufler.  Annul.  371. 

which 
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whidh  no  water  was  to  be  found,  no  fupply  ofBooK  I. 
food  to  be  obtained,  nor  the  track  of  a  traveller  Sect.  3. 
to  be  feen.  The  army  foon  experienced  all  the -r 
miferies  to  be  met  with  in  fuch  a  dreary  march.  e 
Numbers  of  his  men  were  either  overwhelmed  in 
the  hot  fands,  or  perimed  from  fatigue,  or  hunger, 
or  both.  Their  carriages  became  no  longer  of  ufe, 
the  roads  in  feveral  places  not  admitting  them  ; 
their  cattle  perimed,  or  were  killed  for  food  :  fo 
that  the  immenfe  treafure  the  army  had  collected 
together,  at  the  price  of  fo  much  blood,  was  now 
thrown  away  by  the  foldiers,  as  a  painful  incum- 
brance.  This  inhofpitable  tract  was  called  Ga- 
drofia.  One  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  what 
could  prompt  Alexander  to  fuch  a  route,  when  a 
much  better  lay  before  him.  Arrian  accounts  for 
it.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians, 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  had  palled  this  way  ;  and 
whatever  any  great  perfon  had  performed,  the  fon 
oF  Philip  was  determined  not  to  be  exceeded  in. 
Semiramis,  as  tradition  bore,  loft  her  whole  army 
in  this  defart,  twenty  men  excepted  ;  and  Cyrus 
had  efcaped  with  feven  only.  Alexander  there- 
fore had  an  advantage  over  them  :  the  march  coft 
him  but  two  months,  and  only  three  fourths  of  his 
men  periflied  in  this  6  wild  expedition. 

IN  the  courfe  of  it,  however,  there  happened  an 
incident,  which  Arrian  relates,  much  to  Alexan-7- 
der's  praife.  Some  foldiers  had  gone  in  queft  of 
water,  and  having  difcovered  a  little  brook,  with 
difficulty  procured  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  element, 
and  brought  it  to  the  king  :  though  oppreffed  with 
thirft,  he  refufed  to  accept  a  relief  which  he  could 
not  fhare  among  his  army,  and  with  much  com- 

6  He  entered  this  part  of  India  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufsnd  foot  and  fifteen  thoufund  horfe,  and  did  not.  thing  back 
above  one  fourth  part  of  them.  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

mendation 
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BOOK  I.  mendation  of  the  zeal  of  thofe  who  brought  it, 

Sect.  3.  generouily  poured  it  on  the  ground.     Every  man 

1 — « — -  found  it  lefs  difficult  to  fuftain  hardmips,  when  he 

Bef.'Shnftfew  the  king  endure  them  equally  with  the  meaneft 

foldier.     A  like  ftory  is  related  by  Plutarch,  which, 

poflibly  from  miftake,  he  afcribes  to  another  per- 

lon. 

B«f  Giuift  ^HE  Macedonians  at  length  entered  the  plenti- 
325.  ful  country  of  Carmania,  where  they  were  fup- 
plied  in  abundance  with  provifions  of  every  kind  ; 
orders  having  been  previoufly  difpatched  to  the 
neighbouring  governors  to  furnifh  all  manner  of 
refrcmments,  together  with  carriages  and  beafts  of 
burden  to  replace  thofe  that  had  been  loft.  Here 
Alexander  fpent  fome  days  in  celebrating  public 
iports,  and  offering  facrifices  of  thankfgiving  for 
the  fignal  deliverance  vouchfafed  to  him  and  his 
army.  It  is  probably  this  folemnity,  of  which 
feme  antient  writers  have  given  us  fo  romantic  a 
defcription.  They  would  have  us  believe,  that 
Alexander  caufed  his  foldiers  to  celebrate  a  feaft 
to  Bacchus,  for  feven  days,  in  memory  of  their 
prince  having,  'like  the  god,  returned  victorious 
from  the  Indies;  when  his  whole  army,  in  imitation 
of  the  Bacchanals,  exhibited  a  frantic  proceffion 
through  the  nations  lately  conquered,  with  Ihouts 
of  uproar  and  riot,  and  all  the  ridiculous  gambols 
of  which  the  greateft  intoxication  can  be  produc- 
tive, the  king  in  perfon  leading  the  diflblute 
Q^Curt.9.dance.  Had  one  thoufand  fober  men,  fays  Curtius, 
I0-  attacked  this  wild  multitude,  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 

Arran,  6.ter  na^  been  inevitable.     But  from  Arrian  it  ap- 
c«.  pears,  that  this  account,  though  fupported  by  no 

kfc  an  authority  than  that  of  Diodorus  and  Plu- 
tarch, is  merely  an  idle  fiction,  An  inftm&ive 
IdTbn,  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  admitting 
what  many  antient  writers  have  recorded. 

ALEXANDER, 
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ALEXANDER,  no  doubt,  like  all  founders  of  a  BOOK  I. 
fc<ew  empire,  had  pleafed  hitnfelf  with   the  fond  Seft.  3. 
idea,  that  this  vaft  fabric  of  power,  which  he  was  — » — ' 
labouring  to  eftablifti,  would   laft  for  ages.     HeBef;£hrifl 
now  had  the  fulleft  evidence  of  the  vanity  of  his 
hopes.     It  was  but  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  fifth  fmce  the  overthrow  of  Darius ;  and 
repeated  accounts  were  brought  to  him  from  every 
quarter,    of    the  confufion  which    had    already 
arifen  in  many  of  his  provinces ;    in  fome,  frompiut.  in 
the  unfubdued  fpirit  of  the  people  7  ;  in  moft  of Alex- 
them,  from  the  oppreffive  and  tyrannical  exceffes 
of  the  governors  whom  he  had  appointed  over 
them.     Thefe,  it  feems,  expefted  not  that  Alex- 
ande?  "was  ever  to  return  from  the  Indies,  and 
therefore    treated   with    contempt   eftablifhments 
which  he  could  no  longer  enforce.     Alexander 
behaved  on  this  occafion  with  becoming  firmnefs 
and  refentrnent.     He  enquired   into   the  feveral 
complaints,  and  where  guilt  was  found,  puniihed 
the  delinquents  with  the  utmofl  feverity.     Proofs 
were  exhibited  of  grofs  dilapidations  and  ad:s  of 
violence   having  been   committed  by  Clitander, 
Sitalcas,     and    Heracon,    who    commanded    in 
Media:  they  were  all  put  to  death.     They  hadArmn, 
aiMed  in  the  murder  of  Parmenio ;  on  which uhl  fuP- 
account,  hiftorians  tell  us,  the  \vho!e  army,  even 
many  of  the  king's  neareft  friends,  witnefied  their 
execution  with  pleafure.     '  Vengeance   for   thatQ^Curt- 
'  innocent  blood,'  laid  they,  '  has  juftly  overtaken  '° 
4  them.'     Abulites,  and  his    fon    Oxathres  8,  to 
whom  the  care  of  Sufa  was  intruded,  had  proved 
unfaithful  :  they    both  fuffered   in  like  manner. 

7  Philip,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Indoftan,  had 
t>een  fUin  by  his  own  guards.     See  Arrian,  6.  27. 

8  Arrian,  7   4.     Plutarch   calls  him  OxyartCo.     According  to 
t-hjb  hiliorian,  Alexander  was  fo  enraged  againit  him,  that  he  tiab- 
bcd  him  with  his  own  hand.     See  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

Orxines 
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BOOK  I.Orxines  9  had  plundered  the  province  of  Perfia, 
Se6t.3.  of  which  he  held  the  government,  not  fparing 

« — >/—>--  even  the  temples,  and  putting  to  death  all  per- 
;^hrl<lfons,  however  innocent,  who  happened  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  him  :  he  was  crucified.  Even  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  was  filled  with  various 
treafures  of  ineftimable  value,  and  in  which  the 
body  of  that  conqueror  lay  inclofed  in  a  cafe  of 
gold,  had  not  efcaped  the  rapacious  hand  of 
violence.  After  much  inquiry,  it  was  difcovered, 

Pint.  In     that  tne  plunderer  was  Polymachus,  a  Macedonian 

Alex.  of  diftinction,  born  in  Pella,  Alexander's  native 
city  :  regardlefs  of  his  quality,  the  king  ordered 
his  execution.  In  this  lift  of  criminals,  one  of 
the  moft  remarkable  was  Harpalus.  Alexander, 

Arrian,  3.10  whom  he  was  particularly  dear,  on  account  of 

6-  his  attachment  to  him  whilft  Philip  was  living,  had 

appointed  him  guardian  of  the  treafures  in  Baby- 
lon. This  important  truft  was  a  temptation,  which 
he  was  not  capable  of  refilling.  He  abandoned 
himfelf  to  a  fhameful  diflblutenefs,  and  fquander- 
ed  away  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  wealth  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  Accordingly  when,  contrary 
-to  hie  expectations,  he  found  that  Alexander  was  on 
his  return  to  Babylon,  he  collected  together  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  taking  five  thoufand  ta- 
lents xvith  him,  fled  into  Greece.  The  fate,  which 
he  juftly  deferved,  foon  afterwards  overtook  him. 
He  was  killed  in  Crete  by  fome  perfons  in  whom 
he  confided. 

piut.  in  AFTER  vifiting  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  ap- 
plying what  remedies  feemed  moft  expedient  in 
their  prefent  turbulent  ftate,  Alexander  directed 
his  march  to  Sufa,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he 

loph.  13.  married  Statira,    daughter   of   Darius.      Arrian 

594: 

Ariian,  7.  \ 

9  Arrian,  6.  30.     Quint.  Cur.  10.  i.  gives  a  very  different  turn 
to  this  itory.     Wf  follyyv  Arrian, 

calls 
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calls  her  Barfme,  or,  according  to  fome  readings,  BOOK  I. 
Arfinoe.     Her  fitter  Paryfatis,  by    fome   named  bect.3. 
Drypetis,  he  gave  to  Hephaeftion,  and  at  the  fame  - — v"-— ' 
time  difpofed   of  eighty  of  the  principal  PerfianBcf;^nlt 
ladies  in  marriage  to  hiis  chief  officers,  on  all  of 
whom  he  beftowed  rich  dowries  iuitable  to  their 
noble  birth.     In  addition  to  the  public  joy,  Near- 
chus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  naval  expedi- 
tion, and  of  whofe  fafety  Alexander  had  defpair- 
ed,  returned  to  Sufa,  with  an  account  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  voyage,   and  of  the  difcoveries  he  had 
made;  which,  in  the  prefent  infant  ftate  of  navi- 
gation  among   the  Greeks,     were   highly  cele- 
brated. 

THAT  his  whole  army  might  ihare  in  the  gene- 
ral happinefs,  he  prefemed  every  Grecian  foldier,  Pint-  in 
.  who  had  married  Afiatic  women  (and  thefe  Jr"*a'n  ?< 
amounted  to  ten  thoufand  in  number)  with  con- 5. 
fiderable  fums  of  money.  The  debts  likewife  of 
his  army  he  declared  he  would  difcharge,  and  de- 
fired  to  have  a  (late  of  them  laid  before  him. 
But  finding  many  of  his  men  were  unwilling  to 
difcover  minutely  how  their  debts  had  been  con- 
traded,  he  demanded  only  the  names  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  creditors,  and  the  feveral  fums  at  large; 
and  in  this  manner  difcharged  the  whole,  though 
the  fum  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  talents. 
Thofe  befides,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  any  particular  military  exploit,  he  honoured 
with  rich  donatives,  fuch  as  crowns  of  gold,  and 
other  rewards  of  great  value. 

ALEXANDER'S  ger.erofity  appears  here  to  ad- 
vantage. He  had  befides  in  vkw  to  fmooth  nati- 
onal prejudices,  which  kept  the  haughty  Greeks 
at  a  diilance  from  the  Afiatics,  and  as  the  Mace- 
donians and  Perfians  were  now  governed  by  one 
common  fovereign,  to  make  them,  by  degrees 

VOL.  II.  H  coalefce 
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BOOK  I.  coalefce  into  one  people :  but  he  foon  found  this 
Sedt.  3.  was  not  fo  eafily  to  be  accomplilhed. 
*  "- v--*"J     HE  had  given  directions  to  the  feveral  governors 
Bef.Chnftto  trajn  to  military  exercife  a  number  of  youths 
Arrian,  7.  in  their  refpe&ive  provinces,  and  to  have  them 
6.  et  feq.   difciplmcd  after  the  Macedonian  manner,  in  order 
Alex.1"     that  he  might  always  have  a  fupply  of  foldiers  in 
readinefs,    whenever   cafualties  or   years   mould 
render  his  own  men  unfit  for   fervice.     Thirty 
thoufand  of  thefe  recruits  having  accordingly  been 
brought  to  Sufa,  he  iflued  orders,  that  the  fame 
number  of  Macedonians,  who  were  become  lefs 
able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  war,  mould  have 
permiflion  to  return  home.     It  had  been  eafy  to 
have  given   a   favourable   interpretation   to   this 
mealure :  but  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  already 
exafperated  at  feeing  the  Afiatics  poflefs  fo  large  a 
portion  of  the  royal  favour,  it  appeared  in  the 
moft  odious  light ;  and  a  general  mutiny  imme- 
diately enfued.     '  Their   former  fervices,'    they 
faid,  '  were  no  longer  remembered — no  account 
'  taken  of  the  dangers  they  had  encountered,  and 
'  the  toils  they  had   undergone— 'the  objects   of 

*  Alexander's   regard  were   now   the   effeminate 
6  Perfians — he  imitated  their  drefs,  he  fpoke  their 

*  language,  he  adopted  their  manners — their  foldi- 
c  ers  were  now  to  be  inrolled  among  the  Macedo- 
'  nian  veterans,  and  to  carry  away  thofe  honours, 
4  which  the  latter  had  purchafed  at  the  price  of 

*  their  blood — let  us  all  be  difcharged  togethef — 

*  we  fcorn  to  ferve  under  the  banners  of  a  prince, 
6  who  is  now  an  alien  to  his  country— and  mould 

*  he  have  any  more  wars  to  carry  on,  let  them  be 

*  carried  on  by  his  father  Hammon  and  himfelf.' 

ALEXANDER  could  contain  himfelf  no  longer : 
for,  it  feems,  thefe  bold  remonftrances  were  made 
in  his  prefence.  Starting  from  his  tribunal,  with 
his  own  hands  he  feized  thirteen  of  the  moft  guilty 

mutineers, 
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mutineers,  whom  he  ordered  to  inflant  execution.  BOOK  I. 
Then  taking  advantage  of  the  confternation  into  Sect.  3. 
which  this  act  of  vigour  had  thrown  his  army,  in 
the  moft  fpirited  manner  he  reproached  them  with 
the  ungrateful  return  they  made  for  all  he  had 
done  for  them  ;  and  at  the  conclufion  of  his 
fpeech  abruptly  left  the  aflembly,  retired  to  his 
tent,  and  commanded,  that  his  perfon  mould 
henceforward  be  intruded  to  Perfian  guards, 
and  that  the  different  corps  of  Afiatic  troops 
mould  hold  the  fame  rank,  and  enjoy  the  fame 
privileges,  which  the  Macedonians  had  lately  pof- 
feOed. 

THE  king's  firmnefs  on  this  occafion  had  its 
full  effect.  The  Macedonians  were  naturally  at- 
tached to  his  perfon ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
deep  fhades  that  darkened  his  character,  his  bright- 
er qualities,  which  were  moftly  of  the  popular 
kind,  his  bravery  efpecially  and  munificent  fpirit, 
were  held  in  the  highefl  eflimation.  Above  all, 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  indignantly  debarred 
from  his  prefence,  and  excluded  'from  his  favour 
and  confidence.  For  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  kept  himfelf  (hut  up,  they  remained  immov- 
able around  his  tent,  bewailing  in  the  moft  affect- 
ing  manner  their  indifcretion ;  they  threw  their 
arms  from  them,  as  if  unworthy  to  carry  them 
longer  j  and  declared  they  would  never  quit  the 
place,  until  reflored  to  their  fovereign's  favour 
and  forgivenefs.  Alexander,  at  length,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  (hew  himfelf.  At  fight  of  their 
prince,  the  Macedonians  burft  into  the  moft  af- 
fectionate lamentations.  Alexander  himfelf  began 
to  foften  ;  he  melted  alfo  into  tears ;  he  permitted 
his  people  to  approach  him,  to  embrace  him. 
What  had  afflicted  his  countrymen  moft  deeply, 
they  told  him,  was,  that  he  had  withdrawn  his 
regard  from  them,  and  admitted  the  Perfians  to  be 

H  2  his 
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HOOK  I.  his  kinfmen.     '  You  are  all  my  kinfmen,'  replied 

"eft.^.  Alexander,  .*  and  from  this  day,  it  is  the  name  by 

""X""*""  which  I  mall  diftinguim  you.'     By  the  laws  of 

!lt  Macedon,  the  king's  kindred  had  a  right  to  falutc 

him,  and  they  were  all  accordingly  admitted  to 

that  honour. 

A  SUMPTUOUS  banquet  fealed  the  reconcili- 
ation, the  king  entertaining  nine  thoufand  guefts 
at  one  time.  From  the  order  of  the  entertain- 
T,  ii.  raent,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  Arrian,  it 
appear?,  tjiat  he  had  not  loft  fight  of  his  favourite 
fcher.ie  of  coalition.  In  the  moft  honourable 
place  were  the  Macedonians ;  next  to  them  the 
Fenians';  and  after  the  Perfians,  other  nations. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Grecian  foothfayers,  the 
Perfian  magi  were  employed  in  offering  up  vows 
for  the  profperity  and  union  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  his  eaipire.  One  common  bowl  was  brought, 
out  of  which  king  and  people  performed  their  li- 
bations ;  and  at  the  conclufion  was  fung  a  paean, 
-  or  fong  of  praife  to  the  immortal  gods,  Greeks,  as 

well  as  Barbarians,  joining  in  the  chorus. 
.    .  IT  was  then  fettled,  that  as  many  Greeks  and 

Arrian,  7.  >    , 

12.  piut.  Macedonians  as  were  become  unequal  to  the  ra- 
in Alex,  tigues  of  the  field,  mould  have  permiflion  to  re- 
turn home.  This  permiflion  was  attended  with 
every  mark  of  diftin&ion  the  old  foldiers  could 
poflibly  defire.  Not  only  their  arrears  were 
punctually  cleared  off ;  they  likewife  received  a 
talent  each,  befides  money  fufficient  to  defray  their 
expences  to  Greece.  Inftru&ions  were,  at  the 
fame  time,  difpatched  to  Macedon,  that  at  all  io- 
lemnities  .they  ihould  have  places  of  pre-eminence 
ailigned  to  them  ;  that  they  mould  be  free  from 
all  imports  ;  and  that  whatever  privileges  were 
conferred  on  them,  mould,  upon  their  death,  be 
enjoyed  by  their  children.  This  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  fervices  of  his  brave  veterans  exhi- 
bits' 
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bits  Alexander  to  us  in  a  very  advantageous  point  BOOK  Ir 
of  view.  Sect.3. 

WHAT  rendered  this   notice  of   the   king  of' 

" 

greater  value,  was  the  choice  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  his  men  were  given  in  charge.  Craterus 
was  named  to  this  fervice,  an  officer  of  the  firft 
distinction  in  the  Macedonian  armies,  and  who 
was  known  to  be  highly  efteemed  by  Alexander. 
The  appointment  of  fuch  an  officer  the  veterans 
confidered  as  a  particular  honour  done  to  them- 
iclves. 

IT  was  the  king's  intention,  that  Craterus,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Greece,  mould  fucceed  Antipater, 
and  that  Antipater  mould  pafs  into  Afia.  Many 
rhink,  that  the  repeated  complaints  preferred  by 
Olympias,  whofe  ambitious  and  intriguing  fpirit 
was  impatient  of  the  controul  under  which  Anti<- 
jj.iter  held  her,  had  occafioned  his  being  fuperfed- 
ed,  and  that  fevere  meafures  were  actually  in  agi- 
tation againft  him.  Whatever  views  Alexander 
had,  he  did  not  live  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. 

SOON  after  this  tranfaclion,  he  loft  HephaefHon, 
who  died  of  a  fever  in  Ecbatana,  contracted  by 
intemperance  ;  a  lofs  which  Alexander  feenis  to 
have  borne  with  great  agitation  of  mind.  In 
others  he  faw  the  dependents  of  his  fortune,  in 
Hephaeftion  he  poflefTed  a  friend.  *  Craterus 

*  loves  the  king,'  he  was  wont  to  fay,  '  but   II e- 

*  phaeftion  loves  Alexander.'    This  tender  connec-pi 
tion,  fubfifting  from  their  earliefl  years,  had  never  Ai 
fullered  the  lead  diminution.     Though  he  lived 
with  the  king  on  the  mod  familiar  terms,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  moft  fecret  councils,  he  enjoyed  the 
royal  favour  without  infolence,  and  (what  is  itill 
more  extraordinary)  without  exciting  envy.    How 
temperately  he  ufed  his  power,   may  be  gathered 
from  the  two  following  instances.     A  mufician,  of 

whom 
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BOOK  I.  whom  he  was  fond,  had  pofTefied  himfelf  of  cer* 
Sect.  3.  tain  quarters,  to  which  Eumenes,  an  officer  of 
* — »~— '  note,  and  at  this  time  fecretary  to  the  king,  laid 
Bef-^hrlft claim.       Hephaeftion   fupported    his    favourite; 
Piut.  in     Eumenes  had  the   fpirit  to   oppofe  Hephaeftion, 
Eumene.  an(j  UpOn  an  appeal  to  the  king,  carried  the  point 
againft  him.     Some  time  after,  Hephaeftion  dif- 
Plwarch.  fered   on  fome  occafion  with  Craterus,  and  this 
difpute  was  conducted  with  fuch  heat,  that,  had 
not  the  king  interpofed  his  authority,   it  probably 
had  ended  fatally.     Neverthelefs  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  either  Craterus  or  Eumenes  were  after- 
wards  lefs    in  favour   with    Alexander,    or   that 
Hephaeftion  ever  employed  his  influence  to  their 
prejudice.     He  feems  indeed  to  have  been  much 
beloved  by  the  whole  army,  not  only  for  thofe 
Affable  qualities   which  adorn  the  courtier,   but 
alfo  for  his  military  abilities,  having  accompanied 
Alexander  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  been  fre^ 
quently  employed  by  him  in  the  moil  arduous  en- 
terprifes, 

^rrian,  9.  Ttf  E  extravagances,  however,  of  Alexander  on 
14.  Piut.  this  occafion  are  not  to  be  juftified.  When  he 
*"  ex'  round  that  Hephaeftion  had  expired,  in  a  paroxyfm. 
of  grief  he  threw  himfelf  on  the  dead  bo4y,  from, 
which  his  friends  could  fcarcely  remove  him. 
Thofe  perfons  who  had  attended  his  favourite  ii\ 
his  laft  illnefs,  became  objects  of  his  refentment, 
as  if  it  had  been  owing  to  them  that  Hephaeftion 
died.  In  his  phrenfy,  he  accufed  even  the  gods 
for  not  having  preferved  a  life  fp  dear  to  him. 
The  facred  fires  were  extinguifhed  throughout  all 
Afia,  which  was  never  before  done  but  upon  the 
Jung's  death ;  '  an  omen  of  dark  import,'  the 
Afiatics  obferved,  6  to  Alexander  himfelf.'  Not 
contented  with  celebrating  Hephaeftion's  obfer 
quies  with  all  poflible  magnificence,  and  erecting 
a  fumptuous  monument  to  his  memory  at  an  im- 
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menfe  expence,  he  fent  to  the  temple  of  Hammon  BOOK  I. 
to  enquire,  whether  Hephaeftion  ought  not  to  be  Sett.  3. 
ranked  among  the  demigods.     The  oracle,  too 
complaifant  not  to  gratify  the  king,  anfwered  as  B 
Afia's  monarch  wimed.     Hephaeftion  accordingly 
was  pronounced  a  demigod,  and  had  fuitable  ho- 
nours appointed  to  him  '  °. 

ALEXANDER  had  now  come  to  Babylon,  where Bef.  Chrift 
a  number  of  embafiadors  from  different  nations,  324< 
in  confequence  of  the  fame  of  his  atchievements, 
were  expecting  his  return  *'.  It  might  be 
imagined,  that  to  a  mind  fuch  as  his,  naturally- 
vain  and  fond  of  homage,  this  kind  of  pomp  mutt 
have  afforded  the  higheft  gratification.  He  not- 
withftanding  appears  to  have  relifhed  it  very  im- 
perfe&ly.  The  death  of  Hephaeftion,  together  Arrian,  7. 
with  certain  anticipations  of  his  own  approaching l6' 
fate,  had  made  deep  impreliion  on  his  mind.  As 
he  drew  near  to  Babylon,  he  met  certain  Chaldean 
foothfayers,  who  befought  him  not  to  enter  the 
city,  which  then  lay  to  the  weft  of  him  ;  or,  if  he 
did,  to  go  round,  and  to  enter  with  his  face  to  the 
eaftward  :  otherwife  fome  fatal  deftiny  threatened 
to  overtake  him.  But  the  line,  which  they  had 
pointed  out,  being  found  impracticable,  his  pride 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  return  back,  and  he  ven- 
tured into  Babylon  by  the  v«ry  way  which  was 
forbidden  1Z»  Anaxarchus,  the  philofopher,  had 

10  Alexander's    extravagance   upon  the  lofs   of    Hephaeftioii 
might  have  been  fuggefted  by  his  progenitor  Achilles'  behaviour 
on  the  lofs  of  Patroclus. 

11  It  appears  from  Arrian,  7.  15.  that  two  antient  writers  of 
Alexander's  hiftory,    Ariftaeus    and   Afclepiades,    related,    that 
among  the  embafljes  to   Alexander,  there  was   alfo   one   from. 
Rome.     Other  hiltorians  make  no  mention  of  it, 

1  a  The  rich  revenues  belonging  to  Belus  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  until  his  temple  was  rebuilt  ;  and  therefore  they  en- 
deavoured to  keep  Alexander  from  entering  Babylon,  left  he 
(hould  urge  on  a  work  which  it  was  not  their  interelt  to  have 
finifhed.  As  to  the  king's  going  round,  and  entering  *vith  his 
face  to  the  ea(t,  they  well  knew,  that  the  fens  on  that  fide  had 
piade  the  road  impra&icable.  See  Arrian,  7.  17. 

endeavoured 
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BOOK  I.  endeavoured  to  reafon  with  his  mafter  againft  idle 

Se£t.3   apprehenfions,  and  to  ridicule  the  boaited  (kill  of 

v— ~»^-~'theie  pretended   diviners.     The  king  feemed  to 

Bef3^rlltliften  to  him  with  fbrne  degree  of  attention  :  but 

it  was  evident,  that  his  mind  enjoyed  neither  eafe 

nor  compofure. 

IN  order  to  diflipate  thefk  melancholy  thoughts, 
Alexander  began  to  meditate  an  expedition  againft 
the  Arabians  '  ' ,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  in- 
folence  of  fending  him  no  embafly  ;  and  to  fet  on 
foot  a  number  of  new  works  for  beautifying  Ba- 
bylon, now  intended  for  the  feat  of  empire. 
Among  other  undertakings,  he  propofed  to  con- 
fine the  EuphrateSsto  its  natural  bed.  The  waters 
of  this  river  had,  for  fome  ages,  been  fuffered  to 
overflow  its  banks ;  the  adjacent  country  was 
greatly  damaged,  and  this  province,  once  the 
lovelieft  of  Afia,  was  declining  faft  into  an  inhof- 
pitable  morafs.  That  he  might  judge  what  works 
were  neceifary,  Alexander  had  a  number  of  vef- 
fds  prepared,  proper  for  paffing  the  'guts,  and 
failed  himfelf  along  the  feveral  banks  to  the  place 
where  the  breach,  according  to  report,  had  firft 
been  made.  This  excurfion,  far  from  admini* 
ilering  to  him  that  amufement  which  he  expect- 
ed, took  a  very  different  turn.  In  the  courfe  of 
his  expedition,  a  guft  of  wind  blew  the  royal  fillet 
from  the  king's  head  to  fome  diftance,  where  ths 
monuments  of  the  antient  AfTyrian  kings  were 
creeled,  and  it  fell  intangled  among  the  reeds  that 
grew  round  the  fepulchres.  One  of  the  failors 

1 3  It  appears  from  Arrian,  7.  20.  that  his  principal  view  in  this 
expedition  was,  to  compel  the  Arabians  to  acknowledge  him  for 
one  of  their  gods.  They  had,  he  had  been  told,  only  two  jiods  ; 
the  keener.,  on  account  of  its  being  the  abode  of  that  beneficent 
luminary  the  fun  ;  and  Bacchus^  on  account  of  his  exploits  in  the 
Indie?  :  '  and  therefore,'  faid  he,  '  as  my  exploits  have  not  tieen 
'  inferior  to  thole  of  Bacchus,  I  likewife  have  a  right  to  be  wor- 
'  fhipped  t»y  them.* 

I     .  leaped 
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leaped  into  the  river,  and  having  recovered  it, BOOK!. 
fattened  it  inadvertently  round  his  own  head  '  %  Sect.  3. 
in  order  to  bring  it  back  with  greater  fafety.  — "p-^ 

THESIS  incidents,  of  little  moment  to  a  mindBefj£ihrlft 
found  and  properly  inftru*ted,   the  fuperftition  of 
the  times  pronounced  to  be  omens  full  of  terror  ; 
and  the  king's  imagination,  already  diftempered, 
failed  not  to  lay  hold  of  them. 

IN  this  dejected  ftate  he  re-entered  Babylon,  fief  Chrlft 
where  a  fimilar  train  of  dire  prefages  ftill  purfued  3^. 
him.  Over  his  head,  as  he  approached  the  city, 
was  fought  a  battle  of  crows,  ibme  of  whom  fell 
dead  at  his  feet.  One  of  the  largeft  lions  kept  inpiut.  in 
Babylon  had  been  kicked  to  death  by  an  afs.AIex- 
The  governor  of  Babylon  had  facrificed,  in  order 
to  confult  the  gods  concerning  his  fovereign,  and 
the  liver  of  the  victim  was  found  not  to  have  a 
head.  What  threatened  difafter  more  than  all, 
the  king  having  undrefled,  as  was  cuftomary  to 
him,  for  the  purpofe  of  partaking  in  fome  athletic 
fports,  when  his  attendants  went  to  fetch  his 
clothes,  they  found  a  ftranger  (fome  lunatic  pro- 
bably, who  had  efcaped  from  his  keepers)  fitting 
in  profound  filence  on  their  matter's  throne, 
drefled  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem  on  his 
head  ;  who,  upon  examination,  pronounced,  that 
the  god  Serapis  had  conducted  him  thither,  and 
had  ordered  him  to  array  himfelf  in  that  attire, 
and  to  fit  there  in  folemn  filence.  This  madman, 

by  the  direction  of  the  foothfsyers,  was  put  to  A0rria°',  7* 

y     ,  J  iS.etPlut. 

uhifup. 

FROM  all  thefe  circ.umftances,  the  anguifli  of 
Alexander's  mind  encreaied  more  and  more,  as  if 
(to  ufe  Plutarch  s  words)  in  defpair  of  the  fuc- 

1  *-.  To  a»ert  the  oir>en  of  this  cafual  ufurpation  of  th?  diadem, 
the  Chal  lean  foothfayers,  according  to  fome  hiitorians,  dlreded, 
that  the  officious  failor  fliQuId  be  rewarded  with  a  talent,  and  af- 
terwards put  to  death. 

coins 
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... 


BOOK  I.cours  of  heaven  * 5.     And  fo  ftrongly  had'  fears 
Sect.  3.  and  anxieties  taken  hold  on  him,  that  every  thing 
^•v]^  which  happened,  in  the  lead  degree  ftrange  or 
323.     unufual,  he  converted  into  an  evil  fign  or  pro- 
digy. 

WHAT  remedies  the  religious  notions  then  pre- 
vailing directed  the  ufe  of,  expiatory  rites  and  fa- 
crifices,  were  employed  profufely.  The  court 
fwarmed  with  purifiers  and  prognofticators,  all 
exercifmg  their  talents  in  behalf  of  the  royal  per- 
fon.  But  thefe  affording  little  relief,  he  endea- 
voured to  drown  reflection  in  a  courle  of  banquet- 
ing and  intemperance,  to  which  he  had  of  late 
been  much  addicted.  He  had  fpent  one  day  and 
part  of  the  nigbt  in  this  manner,  and  was  return- 
fe  *n&  h°me  to  re^»  when  Medius,  who  was  now 
*'  much  in  his  favour,  requefted  the  king  to  honour 
him  at  an  entertainment  he  had  juft  prepared. 
With  Medius  he  continued  caroufmg  the  remain- 
der of  the  night,  and  after  a  fhort  repofe,  renewed 
the  fame  fcene  of  riot.  The  confequence  of  fuch 
irregularity  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen. 
Before  Alexander  left  the  company  of  Medius, 
he  had  contracted  a  fever,  He  however  flighted 
it,  and  for  fome  days  continued  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  his  chief  officers,  and  to  canvafs  with 
them  the  fchemes  he  was  meditating.  On  the 
ninth  day  the  violence  of  his  diftemper  had  rifen 
to  fuch  an  height,  that  his  recovery  began  to  be 
defpaired  of.  His  principal  officers,  alarmed  at 
their  fituation,  prefled  him  to  name  a  fucceflbr,  in 
cafe  it  was  their  misfortune  to  lofe  him.  *  The 
4  worthieft,'  ne  anfwered ;  *  but  he  forefaw,  that 
*  his  obfequies  would  be  obfequies  of  blood.' 

IT  being  now  fpread  abroad,  that  the  king  was 
dying,  the  foldiers  infifted  on  being  admitted  to 

O;  re  flsW.     In  Alexaiid. 

take 
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take  a  laft  farewel  of  their  beloved  mafter.  He  BOOK  I. 
was  unable  to  fpeak,  but  railing  himfelf  up,  offer- 
ed  his  hand  as  they  paffed,  exprefling  by  his  looks, 
notwithstanding  his  melancholy  fituation,  theBef-Chrilt 
pleafure  he  took  in  thefe  marks  of  their  affe&ion. 
On  the  eleventh  day  he  expired,  having,  fome 
minutes  before,  delivered  his  royal  fignet  to  Per- 
diccas,  which  by  many  was  confidered  to  be  a 
tacit  appointment  of  him  as  his  fucceffor.  Alex- 
ander died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months,  being 
exactly  twenty  at  the  time  of  Philip's  death.  He 
left  only  one  ion,  Hercules,  by  Barfme,  daughter 
to  Artabazus^  and  widow  to  Memnon.  But  his 
wife  Roxana  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy ; 
and  Statira  alfo  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  fame 
(ituation. 

IT   is  highly  deferring  of  notice,  how  exactly 
what  the  prophet  foretold  of  Alexander  had  its 
accomplishment.     This  prince  had  been  deftined 
to  overthrow  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perfi- 
ans  ;  which  as  foon  as  he  had  performed,  we  fee 
his  power  brought  to  an  end,  and  in  the  very  way 
the  prophet  had  predicted  ;  his  kingdom  broken,  flw*/D.iniel  8. 
not  to  his  pofterity,  nor  according  to  bis  dominion  5, 6, 7,  *°, 
•which  he  ruled.     What  is  not  leis  remarkable,  it*|>2a'aild 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Almighty,  that  Ba- 
bylon mould  be  a  defolation,  and  the  temple  of 
Belus  broken  unto  the  ground,  never  to  rife  from  its  Ifaiah  ax. 
ruins.     At  the  very  time  Alexander,  with  every*' 
thing  in  his  power  for  executing  what  he  defigned, 
is  preparing  to  raife  the  temple  of  Belus  again, 
and  reftore  Babylon  ' 6  to   its  antient  fplendor, 

his 

16  In  antient  days,  Babylon  was  famed  for  its  commerce  and 
jnaval  power.  Originally,  the  country  WHS  a  flat  morafs,  often 
overflowed  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Semiramis,  the  fup- 
ed  foundrefs  of  the  Babylonian  greatnefs,  has  the  glory  of  hav- 
improved  the  country,  by  cutting  a  number  of  drains  through 

it, 
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I.  his   purpofe  is  defeated,  and  the  breath  of  life 

Seft-3.  taken  from  him. 

*  —  ,s^j  THE  opinion,  that  this  conqueror  was  taken  off 
jinftt>y  poifon,  which  feveral  of  the  antient  writers 
have  adopted,  appears  from  Arrian  to  be  altoge- 
thers  groundlefs.  Probably,  the  precarious  ftate 
of  Antipater's  affairs  at  this  juncture,  from  the 
iiifpicions  faid  to  be  conceived  of  him,  and  the 
powerful  inducements  he  might  be  fuppofed  to 
have,  to  attack  a  life  from  which  he  had  every 
thing  to  fear,  firft  gave  rife  to  this  report  ;  and 

it,  and  raifinf  embankments  to  confine  the  Euphrates  within  its 
channel  :   by  tbefe  labours  the  river  was  rendered  navigable  ;  and 
fhe  is  faid  to  have  had  on  it  a  fleet  of  three  thoufand  galieys.     Ne- 
jxichadneiKar  carried  the  improvement  much  farther.    He  caufed 
two  canals  to  be  cut  an  hundred  miles  above  the  city  ;-  the  firtt  on 
fhe  ealtern  iide,  by  which  the  Euphrates  was  Jet  into  the  Tigris,  fp 
that  the  city  was  fupplied  with  the  produce  of  the  whole  country 
cothe  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  and  en- 
joyed alfo  the  trade  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  into  which  the  Euphrates 
opened  ;   this  canal  was  called  Naharmalea,  or  the  royal  rrvert 
ttie  other  canal  was  on  the  weltern  fide,  and  was  called  Pallacopas, 
or  Naharaga,  the  )  it/er  of  tht  pool,  by  which  the  redundant   wa- 
ters were  carried  into  a  valt  lake,  forty  miles  fquare,  contrived 
not  only  to  lellen  the  inundation,   but  alio  as  a  refervoir,  to  wafer 
the  barren  country  on  the  Arabian  fide.     Cyrus,  in  his  fiege  of 
Babylon,  by  turning  the  whole  river  into  the  lake  by  the  Pallaco- 
pas,  laid  :Jie  channel,  where  it  ran  through  the  city,  almott  dry, 
Ib  that  hrs  amiy  entered  it  both  above  and  below  by  the  bed  of  th« 
river.     From  the  great  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  the  lake, 
the  fiuices  and  dams   were  much  damaged.      The  Perfian  mo- 
warchs,  refiding  in  their  own  country,  paid  no  attention  to  the  in- 
convenience: and  befides,  to  prevent  any  invafion  by  fea  on  that 
part  of  their  empire,'  they  purpofely  obitru&ed  the  navigation  of 
*'  ?   '          both  rivers,  by  making  cataracts  in  them,  that  is,  by  railing  dams 
aorofs  the  channel,  and  making  artificial  falls.  Alexander  began  to 
reltore  the  navigation  of  the  rivers,  by  removing  the  cataradt  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  repairing  the  breaches  in  the  Pallacopas  ;  but'  did 
not  live  to  fintrti  his  great  defigns.     From  his'time,  the  Euphrates, 
which  in  fiunmer  always  fwells  from  the  melting  of  the  fnows  in 
the  mountains  of  Armeiiia,  has  been  fuffered  to  wafie  its  waters 
on  the  neighbouring  country  :  fo  that  this  province,  once  the  love- 
Heft  and  richeft  part  of  Afia,  has  by  degrees  declined  again   into 
an  inhofpi  table  morafs,  in  which  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  its  former 
Iplendor  is  to  be  found.     So  exa&iv  has  the  word  of  the  Almighty 
had  its  completion      See  Bifhop  Lmvth  on  Ifaiah,  aoz,  207,  208. 
See  alfo  Huet,  Hiltoire  du  Commerce,  ch.  u.  and  Arrian  7.  ai. 

the 
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the  report  might  be   encouraged  afterwards  by  BOOK  I. 
Olympias,  who  held  Antipater  and  his  houfe  in 
utter   deteftation,    and  who   wifhed  his   deftruc 
tion. 

OF  all  the  great  perfonageg  of  antiquity,  whofe 
fortunes  and  exploits  have  fo  frequently  employed 
the  hiftorical  pen,  and  of  whom  romantic,  and 
often  oppofite  accounts  have  been  delivered  to 
pofterity,  there  is  none  more  diftinguifhed  than 
Alexander,  The  chafteft  and  mod  confident  of 
his  hiftorians  appears  to  be  Arrian ;  and  yet  in. 
him  there  are  matters  liable  to  objection.  It  is  re- 
markable too,  that  Ariftobulus  and  Ptolemy, 
from  whofe  memoirs  chiefly  Arrian  compiled  his 
hiftory,  and  who  attended  Alexander  in  perfon  in 
all  his  expeditions,  are  not  always  agreed  about 
facts,  of  which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  well 
informed.  Poflibly  they  fought  to  cad  a  made 
over  fome  tranfaftions,  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
fons,  they  wimed  had  never  exifted. 

WHAT  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  him,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  preceding  pages.  Military 
glory  was  certainly  his  ruling  paffion.  Accord- 
ingly, the  virtues,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
mining  qualities,  for  which  he  is  celebrated,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  moftly  fuch  as  belong  to  the 
military  character — boundiels  munificence — an 
open  franknefs  of  difpofition — generous  attention 
to  the  fituation  and  wants  of  his  men — an  excel- 
lent forefight — daring  courage — admirable  pre- 
fence  of  mind  in  the  midfi  of  danger — and  a 
wonderful  quicknefs  to  feize  every  advantage  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

ToGhTHER  with  thefe  qualities,  he  pofleffed  all 
the  advantages  of  body,  which  florid  health,  na- 
tural ftrength  of  coaftitution,  and  conftant  exer- 
cife,  are  wont  to  beftow.  He  was  patient  of  fa- 
tigue j  and  in  agility,  horfemaufhip.,  dexterity  in 

the 
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BOOK  I.  the  management  of  every  warlike  weapon,  and  in 
Secl.j.  capacity  for  enduring  hunger  and  thirft,  heat  and 
* — \r-~  cold,  he  flood  without  a  rival. 
Bef.  Chnft     £jOR  was  j^  wantmg  jn  ^Q  fofter  virtues,  which 

embellifii  the  human  character.  He  was  capable 
of  all  the  tendernefs  of  friendfhip  5  of  an  eafy, 
cordial,  affectionate  deportment  to  all  who  ap- 
proached him  :  and  notwithftanding  the  roughnefs 
of  martial  life,  he  retained,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  that  elegance  of  fentiment,  which  Grecian 
manners,  and  the  early  ftudy  of  phiiofophy,  were 
calculated  to  infpire.  He  proved  his  refined  feel- 
ings in  the  delicacy  with  which  he  treated  the 
princeffes  of  the  houfe  of  Darius.  He  mewed  it 
in  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  to  protect  the 
Afiatic  nations,  whom  he  conquered,  from  that 
rapacity  and  licentioufnefs  of  which  the  lower 
military  orders  are  frequently  guilty. 

BUT  the  Macedonian  prince  was  foon  to  dege- 
nerate from  thefe  promifing  beginnings,  was  to 
become  infolent,  oppreffive  and  vain,  barbarous, 
cruel,  and  the  fport  of  intemperance  and  pufilla- 
nimity. 

IT  was  Alexander's  misfortune,  that  conqueft 
was  his  darling  pafiion ;  and  the  fuccefs  he  met 
with  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  His  firfl  expe- 
dition againft  Darius  bore  an  air  of  juftice.  The 
fervitude  to  which  the  Grecian  colonifts  had  been 
reduced,  the  repeated  attempts  made  by  the  Per- 
fian  monarchs  againft  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
when  the  fuperiority  of  the  Grecian  arms  had 
forced  them  to  defift  from  avowed  hostilities,  the 
artful  manner  in  which  they  had  endeavoured,  by 
intrigue  and  corruption,  to  divide  the  Greeks 
among  themfelves,  and  thus  to  bring  the  whole 
nation  into  a  ftate  of  humiliation  and  dependence, 
furnifhed  at  leaft  a  pretext  for  retaliation.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  ufual  maxims  of  human 

policy, 
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policy,  his  invafion  of  Perfia  might  be  vindicated.  BOOK  L 
But  when  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  confining  Sect  3. 
thePerfian  monarch  within  narrower  bounds,  and — "v — ~» 
of  giving  independence  to  all  the  nations  of  theBef-^hnft 
Lower  Afia ;  when  he  even  overthrew  the  Perfian 
monarchy,  and  faw  himfelf  feated  on  the  throne 
of  Cyrus;  he  had  not  wifdom  to  flop  at  this  point; 
the  luft  of  conqueft  hurrying  him  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  from  climate  to  climate,  where  he  had 
not  even  the  pretence  of  wrongs  to  vindicate,  or 
of  injuries  to  redrefs.      And  probably,  had  his 
life  been  fpared,  there  was  not  a  part  of  the  globe 
to  which  he  would  not  have  carried  his  arms,  and 
involved  it  in  the  ravages  of  war ;  and  '  had  he 
'  not   found  a  man  left  to  contend  with,'   fays 
Arrian,  *  he  had  fought  with  himfelf.' 

THERE  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  martial 
difpofition  grew  up  the  (Ironger  in  Alexander 
from  the  impreflions  he  received  in  his  youth. 
The  reign  of  Philip  had  been  a  feries  of  wars ; 
and  the  manners  of  his  court,  and  even  the  lan- 
guage fpoken  in  it,  were  all  in  the  military  ftile. 

ALEXANDER,  befides,  had  taken  an  early  pre- 
dilection for  the  character  of  Achilles,  which,  even 
in  his  riper  age,  appears  to  have  operated  power- 
fully on  his  mind.  Ariftotle,  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  education  was  intrufted,  had  with  great 
judgment  recommended  to  him  to  make  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer  his  particular  ftudy,  as  containing 
the  moft  ufeful  precepts,  both  for  forming  a  prince 
and  for  the  government  of  a  people.  But  un- 
luckily, among  the  many  illuftrious  perfonages 
whofe  manners  the  father  of  poetry  has  delineated, 
the  young  prince  fixed  upon  Achilles  for  his  mo- 
del. He  did  not  confider,  that  it  was  far  from 
the  poet's  intention  to  propofe  to  us  '  the  violent, 
'  implacable  warrior,  to  whom  every  claim  is  jufl 
'  that  can  be  fupported  by  force  of  arms/  as  a 

perfect 
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BOOK  I.  perfect  model  for  imitation.  The  poet  only  meant 
Se£t.  3.  to  fhew,  what  devaluation  the  fierce  paffions  make 
in  the  nobleft  minds,  and  of  what  fatal  ills  to  the 
human  fpecies  in  general  they  are  productive.  But 
Achilles,  Alexander  had  been  told,  was  one  of 
his  progenitors  ;  and  therefore  he  viewed  thefe 
excefles  with  partiality.  Poflibly  alfo  it  may  be 
laid,  that  he  was  the  more  ftruck  with  his  charac- 
ter, on  account  of  the  refemblance  it  bore  to  his 
own.  They  were  the  features  of  Alexander, 
which  he  admired  in  Homer's  hero. 

BUT  whatever  were  the  caufes  that  contributed 
to  ftrengthen  in  him  this  turn  to  military  glory,  it 
is  certain,  that  indulging  it  in  the  wanton  manper 
he  did,  and  the  repeated  fcenes  of  carnage  it  en- 
gaged him  in,  produced  by  degrees  that  fiercenefs 
of  difpofition  and  character,  which  is  the  reproach 
of  his  latter  years.  Accuftomed  to  have  fubmiflion 
yielded  to  the  terror  of  his  name,  he  began  to 
look  on  every  refiflance  to  his  arms  as  treafon, 
which  he  was  authorized  to  punifh,  putting  fre- 
quently whole  nations  to  the  fword,  merely  be- 
caufe  they  had  families  whom  they  ftrove  to  de- 
fend, and  rights  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
iurrender.  The  fervility  alfo,  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  thofe  whom  he  had  brought  into  fub- 
jeclion,  infpired  him  with  a  vanity  of  which 
.  Greece  had  feen  no  example.  It  was  the  cuftom 
of  eaftern  nations  to  adore  their  princes ;  and 
Alexander  would  be  adored.  Some  of  the  heroes 
of  old  had  been  deified  by  their  uninftrucle  i  fol- 
lowers. The  Macedonian  would  be  deified  alfo ; 
and  becaufe  his  Grecian  veterans,  who  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  other  manners,  and  were  ardent  fup- 
porters  of  liberty,  pppofed  thefe  infolent  preten- 
fions,  he  forgot  he  was  their  king,  he  attempted, 
to  become  their  tyrant.  His  temper,  naturally 
violent,  became  impetuous.  All  who  would  not 

fubmit 
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fubmit  to  abjeft  ferviiity  and  compliance,  he  pro- BOOK  T. 
nounced  difaffefted  ;  and  faerificed  to  his  fufpkl-  Sect.  3. 
ons,  and  to  his  jealoufy,  the  moft  faithful  and  moil  v_xv>^ 
worthy  of  his  fervants.  Bef.Chriit 

WHAT  appears  mod  extraordinary,  in  a  prince 
confpicuous,  as  the  fon  of  Philip  was,  for  cou- 
rage and  firmnefs  of  mind,  is  the  vulgar  fuperfti- 
tion  which  marked  the  latter  period  of  his  days. 
It  has  been  obferved  by  fome  authors  ' 7,  that  he 
was  always  fuperftitious  ;  and  certainly  he  was,  if 
revering  the"  gods  of  his  country,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  conciliate  their  favour  by  thofe  means  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  think  of  moil:  efficacy,  can 
properly  be  deemed  fuperflition.  What  affected 
his  later!  days  was  of  a  different  nature,  afwl' 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  another  caufe.  Appal- 
ling fears  had  feized  his  imagination,  and  in  fpite 
of  all  his  efforts,  had  fubdued  his  mind.  What 
thefe  were,  antient  writers  have  not  informed  us. 
It  may  not  perhaps  be  too  bold  a  conjecture,  that 
the  outrages  which  he  had  committed  upon  his 
own  fubje&s,  embruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Clitus,  the  bafe  and  more  criminal  aflTaffmation  of 
Parmenio,  and  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Cal- 
liflhenes,  had  a  confiderable  mare  in  exciting 
thofe  horrors,  to  which  in  the  end  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim ;  for  to  them,  furely,  was  owing  that  intem- 
perance in  which  he  at  laft  fatally  took  refuge. 

SHOULD  it  be  alked,  if  civilization  and  happi- 
nefs  was  the  refult  of  his  exploits  to  thole  nations 
whom  he  fubdued  ?  or,  if  any  advantages  accrued 
from  them,  at  leaft  to  Macedon?  Even  here 
muft  hiftory,  if  (he  bears  faithful  record,  de- 
cide againft  him.  This  is  not  the  place  for 

1  7   See  St.  Evremtfnd  Jugement  d'Alexandre  et  de  Cefar. 
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BOOK  I.  producing  proofs  in  fupport  of  this  decifion  : 
Sed.  3.  they  will  be  feen  in  the  fubfequent  pages  of 
this  work. 

AN  important  inftrument  ' 8  he  doubtlefs  was 
in  the  hand  of  Providence,  for  executing  that 
vengeance  on  Babylon  and  her  dependent  pro- 
vinces, which  their  oppreffions  and  crimes  had 
long  provoked,  and  which  the  Almighty  had  by 
his  prophets  denounced  againfl  them,  and  for 
opening  a  more  free  communication  ' 9  between 
the  eaftern  and  weftern  worlds,  in  order  to 
the  gracious  purpofes  of  eternal  wifdonir  But 
at  the  fame  time  he  was,  in  his  day,  a  fcourge  to 
mankind  ;  a  fcourge  to  the  Macedonians  them- 
felves,  whofe  intereft  and  profperity  he  pretended 
to  have  in  view. 

IT  may  therefore  juftly  be  efteemed  matter  of 
wonder,  that  fuch  a  character  mould  ever  have 
been  thought  a  fit  model  for  princes ;  and  that 
comparing  them  to  Alexander  mould  have  been 
numbered  among  thofe  exalted  compliments ,. 
which  flattery  is  wont  to  pay  to  greatnefs  and 
power.  This  propenfity  feems  to  have  taken  its 
rife  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  a  frantic  exer- 
tion of  valour,  ranging  from  country  to  country 
in  queft  of  exploits  and  adventures,  was  fuppofed 
to  conftitute  the  higheft  degree  of  perfonal  merit. 
-Alexander  might  have  been  the  hero  for  fuch  an 
age.  But  more  civilized  times  muft  often  regard 
his  character  in  a  different,  and  lefs  favourable 
light. 

1  6  •  Howbeit,he  doth  not  fo  purpofe,'  may  we  juftlf  fay  of  him, 
as  the  prophet,  10.  7.  faid  of  the  Alfyrian,  '  neither  doth  his 
'  heart  fo  intend  ;  but  to  deftroy  is  in  his  heart,  and  to  cut  off  na- 
*  tions  not  a  few.'  Ifaiah  by  Bifhop  Lowth. 

*9  See  Biftiop  Lowth  on  Ifaiah  19.  18.  and  24.  14. 

THE 
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THE  death  of  Alexander  was  followed  by  that  BOOK  I. 
that  of  Sifygambis.     When  me  heard  that  he  was  Seft.3. 
no  more,  (he  refufed  to  live.     She  had  furviveds — v — *•> 
the  fall  of  Darius,  and   the  ruin   of  her  royal Bef;£hrift 
houfe  :   but  io  noble  was  the  treatment  fhe  hadQ^Curiio. 
received  from  Alexander,  that  lofing  him  feemeds. 
to  her  to  be  the  filling  up  of  the  meafure  of  her 
affli&ions  j  and  fhe  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  vo- 
luntary abftinence. 
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BOOK  II. 


SECTION      I. 


IT  is  time  to  return  to  Greece,  in  order  to  viewBooKlI. 
the  (late  of  affairs  there,  during   the  period  Sect.  i. 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  ' — " — ' 

THE  important  changes  that  had  taken  place  inBef-CImlt 
the  fortunes  of  Macedon,  and  the  bold  fchemes 
of  ambition  which  Philip  firft,  and  Alexander 
afterwards,  were  feen  to  purfue,  had  produced  a 
confiderable  alteration  in  the  interefts  and  political 
views  of  the  feveral  dates  of  Greece.  Long 
before  this  period,  the  Perfian  power  had  ceafect 
to  be  that  object  of  terror  it  formerly  had  been, 

when 
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BooKlI.when  Greece  found  it  neceflary  to  exert  her  uN 
Seft.  i.  moft  flrength  againft  that  empire  for  the  preferva.- 
^- — ^-    tion  of  her  liberties.     To  the  generous  clifplay  of 
ie '^'flpatriotifm  and  difmterefted  fpirit,  which  marked 
thofe  illuftrious  times,  other  principles  had   fuc- 
ceeded.     Greece  was  compofed  of  a  number  of 
independent  dates.     No  longer  alarmed  with  ap- 
prehenfions  from  Afia,  they  began  to  contend  for 
domination    among     themfelves.       Athens     and 
Sparta  efpecially,  who  both  ppflefled  the  higheft 
fplendor  that  the  wifdom  of  laws  and  the  glory  of 
great  achievements  can  confer,  dildained   to  be 
any  thing  lefs  than  the  rulers  of  all  Greece,   and 
carried  on  the  conteft  for  fovereigrity  and  pre- 
eminence with  all  that  virulence  which  is  gene- 
rally  the  reproach  of  domeftic  wars.     The  Perfian 
jnonarchs  btheld  with  pleafure  contentions,  from 
which  they  derived  fecurity.     They  employed  all 
the  arts  of  intrigue,  in  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  well  fkilled?  to  keep  aiive  thele  diflenfions. 
They  had  their  emiiTaries  in  every  corner  of  Greece. 
They  excited  jealoufies  againft  the  powerful ;  they 
fupplied  with  means  of  defence  thofe  ftates  who 
feemed  to  be  exhaufted  ;  and  at  length  accuftomed 
the  people,'  who  had  difclaimed  all  ideas  of  peace 
with  them,  to  court  their  friendfhip,  and  to  accept 
pf  pecuniary  aids. 

THIS  plan  indeed  at  different  times  fuffered  in- 
terruption, particularly  under  the  vigorous  reign 
pf  Agefilaus.  But  thefe  interruptions  were  fhort, 
and  without  material  coniequences.  Popular 
orators  alfo,  occafionally,  in  order  to  recommend 
themfelves  to  public  favour,  ftill  affected  to  call 
Perlia*s  kings  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Grecian 
people,  and  ufed  to  recite  the  glorious  exploits 
their  forefathers  had  atchieved  againft  them.  Yet 
the  general  policy  was,  to  confider  the  Perfian 
ynpnarch  as  a  prince,  from  whpfe  corrupted  and 

unwieldy 
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unwieldy  empire  Greece  had  nothing  now  to  ap-BooKlI. 
prehend,  and  to  whofe  influence  and  treafures  it  Sect.  i. 
was  not  dilreputable  to  have  recourfe.  '•— '•"•v— -^ 

WHEN  the  Macedonian  princes  grew  formida-B"f'^hrltl 
ble,  and  their  fubtil  fchemes  began  to  unfold, 
themfelves,  thefe  friendly  difpofitions  towards  the 
Perfian  king  acquired  additional  itrength  ;  and 
what  had  been  probably,  in  many  cafes,  the  fug- 
geftions  of  a  narrow  ambition,  were  now  found 
to  be  the  dictates  of  found  policy.  The  Greeks 
faw  evidently,  that  their  exiftence  as  a  nttion  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  fupport  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  ;  that  Perfia  was  the  only  power  that 
could  balance  the  Macedonian  ;  and  if  the  former 
was  once  overthrown,  their  liberties  muft  foon 
fhare  the  fame  fate. 

THIS  explains  tranfactions,  from  which  other- 
wife  we  might  be  tempted  to  draw  improper  in- 
ferences.     Some  of  the  ableft  ftatefmen  and  firft 
leaders  of   Greece  appear,   at  this  juncture,    to 
have  been  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch,   to  have   kept  up  a   conftant  intercourfe 
with  his  minifters,  and  to  have  received  frequently 
large   remittances    from    them.       Demofthenes, 
among  many  others,  countenanced  thefe  princi- 
ples, and  adopted  this  practice ;  but  we  are  not  to. 
imagine  they  were  betraying  their    country.     ItP'ut.  in 
was,  in  fact,  their  attention  to  her  real  intereft  that Demoft- 
produced  thefe  meafures.     The  caufe  of  Perfia  was 
become  the  caufe  of  Greece. 

PHILIP  poflefled  too  much  fagacity,  not  to  per- 
ceive the  tendency  of  this  political  fyftem  ;  and 
was  too  able  a  ftatefman,  not  to  counteract  it, 
He  alfo  employed  his  emiflaries.  He  availed  him- 
felf  of  thofe  popular  prejudices  againft  the  Perfian 
name,  which  had  ftill  poffeffion  of  the  multitude. 
His  orators  took  every  opportunity  of  difplaying, 
ftudied  aggravation,  all  the  hoflile  attempts 

ever 
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BooKlLever  made  againft  Greece  by  Perfia,  and  of  pour- 
Sect,  i.  ing  out  invectives  againft  thofe  bale  betrayers  of 
v~— -^ — ^  their  country,  who  had  fold  themfelves  to  their 

Bef.C!mttj-worn  enemy.       At  tjie    fame   tjme   ^e  a{fumed  the 

fpecious  character  of  '  afiertor  of  the  independence 
*  of  the  Grecian  people.' 

TI-JKSE  popular  acts,  aided  by  a  variety  of  in- 
trigues, and  fupported  by  the  vigour  and  fuccefs 
of  his  military  operations,  had  their  effect.  Not- 
withftanding  the  fufpicions  entertained  of  him  by 
many  of  the  dates  of  Greece,  and  the  formal  op- 
pofition  of  fome  of  the  moit  confiderable,  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  carry  the  point  he  had  long  in  view, 
and  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  elected,  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  GENERAL  OF  THE  GREEKS 
AGAINST  THE  BARBARIANS.  What  ufe  this pro- 
found  politician  would  have  made  of  this  nominal 
fovereignty,  is  left  to  our  conjectures.  He  died 
before  he  could  execute  the  extenfive  projects  he 
had  formed. 

THE  Greeks  imagined,  his  fchemes  had  expired 
with  him  ;  that  they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  an 
unexperienced  and  raw  youth,  who  neither  poflef- 
fed  the  depth  of  thought,  nor  the  ability  for  ex- 
ecution, by  which  his  father  had  been  diftinguifh- 
ed.  Their  contempt  of  him  was  their  ruin.  Be- 
fore they  entertained  any  fufpicion  of  Alexander's 
defigns,  he  appeared  in  the  midft  of  their  national 
council,  and  firmly  demanded  his  father's  ap- 
pointment of  generaliflimo,  urging  his  plea  with 
all  the  plaufibility  of  argument  that  the  moft  prac- 
tifed  ftatefman  could  have  employed.  The  fteadi- 
nel's  with  which  hp  made  this  requifition,  and  his 
perfuafive  manner  of  enforcing  it,  joined  to  their 
ov/n  iurprife  and  embarramnent,  extorted  from 
them  a  content,  in  which  their  affections  had  little 
ihare.  Alexander  faw  what  interpretation  he  was 
to/give  this  act,  and  to  confirm  their  fervitude, 

determined 
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Determined  they  fliould  be  taught  to  know,  it 
not  an  ufelefs  weapon  they  had  put  into  his  hands.  Seft,  j, 
The  Thebans  loon  furnifhed  him  with  an  oppor-  - 
tunity.     They,  as  we  have  feen,  endeavoured  toBef<£!lrltt 
fhake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  :  the  Macedonian 
l.ing  treated  them  as  rebels,  who  had  rifen  againft 
their  lawful  fovereign,  laying  their  city  in  ruins, 
and  almoft  exterminating  their  nation. 

THE  conllernation,  into  which  this  act  of  fever 
rity  threw  all  Greece,  anfwered  Alexander's  pur- 
poie  effectually  ;  and  he  was  already  in  Aiia,  be- 
fore they  had  recovered  from  their  panic.  Anti- 
pater  had  indrucHons  to  obferve  their  motions 
with  a  jealous  eye,  and  by  keeping  a  refpectable  • 
force  in  readineis  for  adion,  to  prevent,  if  pofiible, 
their  difaffeclion  from  breaking  out  into  open  hof- 
tilities.  But  befides  the  impreliion  which  the 
dread  of  Antipnter  and  the  fate  of  Thebes  might 
have  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  there 
were  alfo  many  other  confiderations,  not  lefs 
powerful,  to  reitrain  them  from  taking  an  active 
part  at  this  conjuncture.  They  were  no  longer 
the  noble-fpirited  people  they  had  been  :  corrupted 
by  diffipacion  and  pleafure,  their  citizens  were 
without  ttrengih  for  war,  their  leaders  ignorant 
qr  timid.  Far  from  confpiring  together  in  any 
generous  or  beneficial  purpofe,  their  feveral  (bites 
were  difunited  from  each  other  by  diltrufU,  by 
jealoufies,  by  refentment  of  'former  injuries.  In 
many  of  tlje  Grecian  cities,  the  creatures  of  Ivla- 
cedon  predominated,  and  directed  every  public 
act  :  and  where  the  real  friends  of  Greece  retain- 
ed any  fhar€  of  power,  fuch  was  the  confufion  of 
the  public  councils,  from  the  diffidence  and  h  ci- 
tation of  one  party,  and  the  conteds  and  perplex- 
ing, arts  of  the  other,  that  it  was  not  poilible  their 
deliberations  fiiould  terminate  in  any  meafure  vi- 
gorous and  effectual. 

SPARTA 
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BOOK II.     SPARTA  alone  feemed  to  teftify  a  real  concern 

Sect,  i.  for  the  profperity  of  Greece.  Lefs  expofed,  from 
-^  the  nature  of  her  government,  to  the' influence  of 

Bef;£:hrift Macedonian  intrigues,  (he  enjoyed,  befides,  the 
advantage  of  having  on  the  throne  a  prince  active 
and  intrepid,  Agis,  grandfon  of  the  great  Age- 
filaus,  who  had  an  early  infight  into  the  fchemes 
of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  beheld  with  indig- 
nation the  Grecian  liberties  falling  before  them. 
To  him  may  be  afcribed  the  oppofition  made  to 
Alexander  by  the  Spartan  deputies,  in  the  general 
convention  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  tame  compliance  of  the  other  members  of 
which  that  affembly  was  competed.  Even  before 
he  was  feated  on  the  throne,  Agis  had  been  re- 
markable for  his  fpirited  behaviour  at  the  court  of 
Philip.  He  had  been  difpatched  alone  on  an  em- 
bafly  to  that  court ;  and  the  Macedonian,  who 
faw  himfelf  attended  by  a  number  of  embafladors 
from  every  other  Grecian  ftate,  difpleafed  that 
Sparta  had  been  thus  deficient,  obferved  with  a 
contemptuous  fneer,  '  What !  from  Sparta  but 

Piut.  in     «  one  i »^.<  Why,'  replied  Agis,  '  1  was  fent  but  to 

Apoph-      ,  , 

thegm.  one' 

THE  advanced  age  of  Cleomenes,  the  other 
Spartan  king,  not  permitting  him  to  attend  to  the 
more  laborious  offices  of  government,  the  military 
department  devolved  on  Agis ;  a  tafk  to  which 
his  genius  and  abilities  were  well  fuited.  He  in- 
fufed  new  vigour  into  the  Spartans.  He  formed 
a  powerful  confederacy  throughout  the  Pelopon- 
nefus.  He  excited  an  infurreclion  in  Crete.  He 
kept  up  a  (Irict  connection  with  Darius,  at  whofe 
court  he  had  embafladors,  and  of  whofe  motions 
and  counfels  he  had  regular  intelligence.  It  was 
with  Agis  that  Memnon  had  concerted  the  impor- 
tant diverfion  of  carrying  the  war  into  Macedon ; 

a  plan 
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a  plan  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  wasBooKlF. 
prevented  by  Memnon's  death.  Sect,  i. 

THE  difallrous  ftate  of  Darius'  affairs  after  the  - — v~J 
battle  of  Iffus   encreafed    the    apprehenfions  ofB< 
Agis.     He  perceived  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  ; 
and  the  conjuncture  feemed  favourable.     Alexan- 
der  was   employed   in   the   diftant    provinces  of 
Afia  ;  a  rebellion  in  Thrace  had  obliged  Antipater 
to  turn  his  attention  thither;  and  a  eonfiderable 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,    who  had    efcaped 
from  Iffus,  had,  after  a  variety  of  fortune,    made 
their  way  into  Greece,  and  joined  the  Spartans. 
Encouraged   by  thefe  feveral  incidents,  he  took 
the  field,  and  marched  againft  Megalopolis,  the 
only  city  in  Peloponnefus  that  held  out  for   the 
Macedonians.     Antipater  was  alarmed  ;    he  com- 
pofed  matters  in  Thrace  in  the  belt  manner  he  was 
able,  and  haftened  to  oppofe  an  enemy,   w'hofe 
attempt,  if  fuccefsful,  might  have  been  followed 
by   a   general  defection  of  the   reft  of  Greece. 
The  Macedonian   fortune   once  more  prevailed. Bef.Chrlft  . 
Agis  was  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  numbers  of     532- 
Antipater,  and  fell  pierced   with  wounds.      His  TV  ,  c. 

ill  r  j    L-  11  Uiod.  bic. 

men  would  have  iecured  his  retreat;  but  he  re-i7.  6. 
fufed    to   furvive    the    expiring   liberties    of    hisQ-Cur- 
country,  and  continued  fighting  to  the  laft.  juft.  12.  i. 

THIS  victory  was  of  effential  fervice  to  Alexan- 
der. It  difiipated  the  Peloponnefian  confederacy, 
which  might  have  led  to  dangerous  confequences. 
It  provided  effectually  for  the  fecurity  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  and  left  him  at  leilure  to  purfue 
his  fchemes  of  foreign  conquefts.  Jealous,  how- 
ever, of  the  glory  Antipater  derived  from  his 
victory,  Alexander  affected  to  make  light  of  what 
he  had  performed.  '  Whilft  our  arms  have  been 

*  employed  againft  Darius,'  faid  he,  '  there  has,,  it 

*  feems,  been  a  battle  of  mice  in  Arcadia.'     HadPiut.  in 
the  Perfian  monarch  furnifhed  Agis  with  feafon-A&tfilao- 

able 
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.  able  and  ample  fupplies,  and  enabled  him,  before 
Sect.  i.  it  was  too  late,  to  make  that  diverfion,  which 
^—  —  /"—-  Jfuch   a   prince   properly   fupported    might  have 
Jef3^3hnllmade;  and  had  the  Grecians,  at  the  fame  time, 
fenfible  of  their  fituation,  and  animated  with  the 
virtue   of  their  anceftors,  exerted   themfelves  in 
conjunction  with  him  ;  Alexander  had  probably 
found  it  a  very  different  war  from  what  he  had  to 
wage   againft   the   ill-difciplined   and  effeminate 
Afiatics. 

ATHENS  had  not  joined  in  the  confederacy  with 
Agis.  The  hoftile  wimes,  however,  and  private 
intrigues  of  Demofthenes  and  his  party  were  no 
fecret  to  Antipater  ;  and  he  determined  they 
(liould  fhare  in  the  humiliation  to  which  Greece 
was  now  reduced  by  his  victorious  arms.  Demo- 
fthenes had  long  been  the  moft  formidable  enemy 
the  Macedonian  intereft  had  to  contend  with 
in  Athens,  and  the  dates  connected  with  her. 
His  powers  of  eloquence  it  were  fuperfluous  to 
enlarge  upon.  They  have  been  long  the  fubject 
of  univerfal  panegyric  ;  and  the  applaufe  they  ob- 
tained from  a  people,  who,  in  high  fpirit,  exqui- 
fite  tafte,  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  have 
never  been  excelled,  if  ever  equalled,  and  the 
.  amazing  effects  they  often  produced  among  them, 
arrefting  every  ear  in  the  midft  of  their  moft  im- 
petuous purfuits,  and  compelling  men  to  adopt 
ichemes  they  were  moil  adverfe  to,  abundantly 
declare  the  vaft  extent  of  his  oratorial  powers. 
But,  how  exalted  foever  he  (lands  defervedly  as  an 
orator,  his  character  as  a  ftatefman  and  a  patriot, 
in  which  lights  we  are  at  prefent  to  confider  him, 
challenges  infinitely  more  our  admiration.  He 
has  the  merit  of  having  made  the  earliefl  difco- 
vcry  of  Philip's  real  defigns  ;  he  intuitively  faw 
into  his  very  ibul,  and  with  a  fagacity  almofl  pro- 
phetic, pointed  out  to  his  fellow-citizens  the  feve- 

ral 
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ral  objects  of  the  ambition  of  that  afpiring  prince,  BooK.II. 
when  he  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  yet  to   have  Sect.  i. 
formed  them.     The  love  of  eafe  which  now  Pre-r^^j 
vailed  among  the  Athenians,  the  natural  confe-  d  ^]  ' 
quence  of  voluptuous  manners,  together  with  the 
contempt  with  which  they  were  accudomed   to 
look  down  on  Macedon  and  her  kings,  rendered 
them  at  firft  inattentive  to  the  warnings  of  this 
faithful   counfellor.      He    was    not   difcouraged. 
The  more  his  countrymen  were  immerfed  in  plea- 
fures,  the  louder  and  the  more  active  was  his  zeal. 
He  attacked  their  indolence  and  degeneracy  with 
the  keened  feverity.     He  tore  them  from  their  fa- 
vourite  amufements.     He  forced  open  the  mifer's 
purfe,  and  drove  the  voluptuary  to  the  field  of 
battle.     He  roufed,  in  like    manner,    the   other 
Grecian  dates  from  their  inactivity.    He  watched 
Philip's    motions    in   Thrace,    in   Illyricum,    in 
Theflaly  ;    and,  fubtle  as    the  Macedonian  was, 
often  counteracted  his  bed  concerted  plans.     He 
baffled  him  at  Byzantium  ;    he   baffled  him    at 
Thermopylae ;  and  at  lad  forced  him  to  venture 
all  on  the  cad  of  a  battle  at  Chaeronea.     Philip 
was  indeed  victorious ;    but  he  owed  this  victory 
to  caufes  in  which  Demodhenes  had  no  concern. 

THAT  fatal  event  was  foon  followed  by  the 
fignal  fucceffes  which  attended  Alexander's  arms, 
firft  in  Europe,  then  in  Afia;  all  which  rendered 
any  oppofition  to  the  Macedonian  power  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  hazardous.  Demodhenes  ne- 
verthelefs  dill  perfided,  neither  gained  over  by 
hopes  of  perfonal  advantage,  nor  intimidated  by 
the  perils  with  which  he  faw  himfelf  furrounded. 
He  withdood  the  creatures  of  Macedon  on  all 
occafions.  He  fupported  the  Perfian  intered,  as 
far  as  the  ant  lent  prepoifedions  of  the  multitude 
permitted  him;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe. 
that  if  Agis  had  proved  fuccefsful  againd  Antipa- 

ter, 
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BooKll.ter,  he  would  have  endeavoured,  and  probably 
Sect,  i .  with  effect,  to  make  Athens  declare  in  his  fa- 
* — "^T  vour. 

e323.rl  WHAT  makes  the  character  of  Demofthenes 
more  remarkable,  and  ferves  to  (hew  how  ftrong 
his  feelings  for  his  country  muft  have  been,  was 
his  conftitutional  cowardice.  Intrepid  as  he  was, 
when  pleading  the  caufe  of  Athens,  in  the  field  of 
battle  he  had  not  even  the  firmnefs  of  a  common 
foldier. 

IN  one  point,  however,  Demofthenes  feems  to 
have  been  miftaken.  His  defign  was,  to  reftore 
to  the  Athenian  conftitution  its  priftine  vigour, 
and  to  recal  that  fpirit  which  had  formerly  pro- 
duced fuch  wonderful  effe&s.  But  that  fpirit  was 
not  to  be  recalled.  The  fource  of  it,  Athenian 
virtue,  was  no  more. 

PHOCION,  an  illuftrious  Athenian  of  thefe 
times,  who  had  all  the  integrity,  though  none  of 
the  enthufiafm,  of  Demofthenes,  oppofed  him 
upon  this  principle.  '  Since  the  Athenians,'  faid 
Plut.  in  he,  '  in  their  prefent  degeneracy,  are  no  longer 
Phocione.  <  ^ble  to  fijj  ^gj,.  antient  glorious  fphere,  let  them 
6  adapt  their  counfels  to  their  abilities,  and  rather 
'  court  the  friend fhip  of  that  power,  which  they 
'  cannot  provoke  but  to  their  deftru&ion.'  De- 
mofthenes could  not  forbear  looking  back  to  the 
age  of  a  Themiftocles  and  a  Cimon.  His  defigns 
argued  indeed  nobler  fentiments,  and  a  greater 
elevation  of  mind.  But  the  temperate  patriotifm 
of  Phocion  had  doubtlefs  the  advantage  in  point  of 
wifdom. 

GRI-ECE  now  humbled  by  Antipater's  arms,  the 
enemies  of  Demofthenes  foon  found  an  opportu- 
nity, which  they  had  long  fought  for,  of  bringing 
Bef.Chrifthim  to  difgrace  and  public  condemnation.     Har- 
325.     palus,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made, 
having  plundered  the  treasures  which  Alexander 

had 
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had  committed  to  his  care,  fled  to  Athens,  in  BOOK. II. 
hopes  of  protection.      Demofthenes  was  one  of  Seel:,  i. 
the  firft  men  to  urge  to  the  people  the  expediency  - — * — •? 
of  refufmg   flicker  to  fuch   a  traitor,  conjuring  Bef'^hrl 
them  not  to  draw  on  themfelves  Alexander's  re- 
fentment  in  a  caufe  fo  difreputable.     But  Harpa- 
lus,  who  knew  well  how  to  diftribute  his  gold, 
had  fecured  a  number  of  orators  on  his  fide,  and 
might  probably  have  continued  in  Athens  without 
farther  moleflation,  had  not  the  report  of  Alex- 
ander's fending  a  formidable  fleet  to  chaftife  the 
Athenians  for  giving  him  fhelter  obliged  them  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.     This  aft  of  juftice 
was  followed  by  another.     An  enquiry  was  infti- 
tuted  concerning  thofe  perfons  who  had  received 
prefents  from  Harpalus,  and  directions  were  given 
that  they  mould   be  profecuted.      This  was  the 
engine,    which    Antipater's    creatures    employed 
fuccefsfully  againft  Demofthenes.     He  was  charg- 
ed with  having  taken  the  gold  of  Harpalus,  and 
upon  trial  before  the  Areopagus  was  condemned, 
and  fined  fifty  talents,  which  being  unable  to  pay,pjut.  ;rt 
he  was  forced  into  exile.  Demoit. 

THE  circumftances  of  this  charge,  as  related 
by  Plutarch,  carry  neverthelefs,  upon  the  face  of 
them,  an  air  of  fiction  and  abfurdity.  Demo- 
fthenes, we  are  told,  was  prefent  when  Harpalus 
was  landing  his  treafure ;  and  a  gold  cup  of  great 
value  and  elegant  workmanfhip  having  caught  his 
eye,  Harpalus,  who  obferved  him  admiring  it, 
defired  he  would  poife  it  in  his  hand,  in  order  to 
guefs  at  the  weight  ;  Demofthenes  afked  what  it 
might  amount  to,  '  To  you,'  replied  Harpalus, 
'  it  mall  bring  twenty  talents  j'  and  accordingly 
fent  it  with  twenty  talents  to  the  orator's  houfe. 
Demofthenes  was  next  day  to  have  appeared  againft 
him  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people ;  but  the 
gold  cup  having  fhewn  him  the  caufe  in  a  different 
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BOOK  II.  light,  he  excufed  himfelf  upon  pretence'  of  a  fud- 
Se<3.  i.  den  cold. 

v. — 6^j  g.Q  coarfe  an(j  fhamelefs  a  traffic  ahnoft  exceeds 
belief,  and  argues  an  indelicacy,  fuch  as  we  cafi 
hardly  fuppofe  an  Athenian  would  have  been 
guilty  of,  much  lefs  a  Demofthenes,  who  had  an 
exalted  character  to  maintain,  and  who  muft  have 
known  the  difficulty  of  concealing  fuch  a  trarifac- 
tiort  from  public  obfervation.  Ibe  conduft  of 
fuch  a  man  muft,  in  policy,  have  been  more 
guarded,  had  he  even  been  capable  of  the  mean- 
nefs  to  fell  himfelf  to  Harpalus. 

BUT  not  only  is  this  whole  narrative  highly 
1  improbable;  there  is  direct  proof  from  Paufanias, 

acis,  76.  that  the  accufation  was  altogether  the  device  of 
malice.  Harpalus  fled  from  Athens  to  Crete, 
where  he  was  flain  by  his  own  fervants  ;  and  his 
principal  manager  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Philoxenus,  he  compelled  him  by  torture  to  inform 
againft  thofe  Athenians  who  had  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.  From  his  confeffion,  which  Phi- 
loxenus himfelf  attefted,  appeared  the  innocence 
of  Demofthenes.  Philoxenus  was  a  naval  officer 
in  the  fervice  of  Alexander,  who  had  a  perfonal 
enmity  to  Demofthenes.  His  teftimorty  therefore 
deferves  the  fulled  credit  '. 

ANT  i  PATER  was  too  experienced  a  politician 
to  appear  avowedly  in  this  profecution  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, eafy  to  judge  at  whofe  inftance,  and  by 
whole  intrigues,  it  was  carried  cm.  And  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  the  artifice  was  well  adapted  to 

1  Even  Plutarch's  account  fupplies  us  with  evidence'  in  behalf 
of  Demofthenes.  From  that  hiitorian's  own  confeffion,  Bemo- 
fthenes  appears  ^o  have'bsen  the  very  perlbn  who  moved  for  an 
order  that  the  aif.iir  fhould  be  brought  before  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, and  all  perfons  punifhed,  who  fhould  be  found  guilty  of 
having  taken  bribes.  Plut.  in  DemolHiene.  Would  Demofthenes 
have  done  thi?,  had  he  been  confeious  of  being  himfelf  among 
the  guilty  ? 

'  the 
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fhepurpofe.  To  have  attacked  Demofthenes  forBooKlL 
what  was  r»ally  his  crime  in  the"  eyes  of  the  Mace-  Sect.  i. 
cfonians.  his  unalterable  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  had  been  invidious  even  in  the 
lent  fituation  of  things.  But  to  impeach  his  inte- 
grity, to  (hrw  to  Athens,  that  the  man  who  was 
her  pride  had  a  corrupted  heart,  and  that  his 
boafted  fuperiority  of  virtue  was  nothing  more 
than  a  greater  depth  of  hypocrify,  was  injuring 
the  caufe  of  which  he  was  the  champion,  and,  as 
it  were,  ftiiking  at  Athenian  patriotifm  througli 
the  fides  of  Demofthenes.  The  fcheme  was  wof* 
thy  of  Antfyafter  ;  and  fo  dangerous  are  the 
wounds  of  calumny,  that  to  this  day  this  great 
man  is  fpoken  of,  by  the  fuperficial  enquirer,  as 
having  fallen  a  vi&im  to  his  own  avarice. 

THE  condemnation  of  Demofthenes  affords  a 
melancholy  view  of  the  debafement,  into  which 
the  moft  refpeftable  of  the  tribunals  of  Athens 
had  been  funk  by  that  defpotic  power  now  poflef- 
fed  by  Antipater.  The  decifion  of  THE  CAUSE  OF 
THE  CROWN  had  happened  about  two  years  before 
this  period ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  celebrated  trial. 

CTESIPHON  had  propofed  a  decree,  by  which  a 
golden  crown  was  to  be  prefented  to  Demofthenes 
for  his  fervices  to  his  country,  and  particularly 
for  having  rebuilt  fome  part  of  the  Athenian 
walls  at  his  own  expence.  Aefchines,  another 
Athenian  orator,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
Macedonian  intereft,  had  indi&ed  Ctefiphon  for 
this  propofal,  alledging,  among  other  things,  that 
Demofthenes,  far  from  defer ving  any  honours 
from  his  country,  was  in  reality  the  enemy  of 
Greece.  The  complaint  againft  Ctefiphon  was 
preferred  on  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  a 
feafon  of  great  humiliation  to  Athens,  and  pro- 
bably chofen  by  Aefchines  and  his  party  on  thflt 

VOL.  II.  K  account. 
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BooKlI.  account.     Demofthenes  undertook  the  defence  of 
Seel,  i  .  Ctefiphon.     But  from  various  incidents,  the  hear- 
ing  of  the  caufe  was  poftponed  until  2fome  months 
after  the  final  overthrow  of  Darius. 

THE  importance  of  the  queftion,  in  which  the 
difcuffion  of  the  claims  of  Macedon,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  every  other 
Grecian  date,  were  evidently  involved,  together 
with  the  great  reputation  of  both  the  orators,  ex- 
cited univerfal  attention  ;  and  from  the  remoteft 
parts  of  Greece  multitudes  crowded  to  Athens,  to 
attend  the  interefting  conteft  3.  The  partifans 
alfo  of  Macedon  were  not  inactive,  and  every 
kind  of  folicitation  was  employed  to  gain  the 
judges,  by  whom  fentence  was  to  be  pronounced. 
Demofthenes,  neverthelefs,  proved  victorious. 
And  Aefchines,  not  having  a  fifth  of  the  fuffrages 
in  his  favour,  was,  according  to  the  law  in  fuck 
cafes,  feverely  fined,  and  upon  non-payment 
obliged  to  retire  into  banifhment.  This  extraor- 
dinary fuccefs,  which  was  in  reality  the  triumph 
of  liberty  over  oppreffion,  ferves  to  (hew,  that 
Athens  was  not  yet  broken  to  the  yoke  of  bon- 
dage. Demofthenes'  performance  on  this  occafion 
has  certainly  the  higheft  degree  of  merit.  Even 
to  us,  who  have  only  a  diftant  and  aflumed  inter- 
eft  in  the  matters  agitated,  it  has  fuch  faicinating 
powers,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  read  it,  with- 
out feeling  fome  portion  of  what  every  honed 
Athenian  muft  have  felt  on  that  important  day. 
His  fuccefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  altogether 
afcribed  to  the  force  of  his  eloquence  j  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  operated  alfo  in  his  fa- 

*  In    the    Archonfhip  of    Ariftophon,   bef.  Chrift   329.  —  See- 
?alrh.  Exercit.   in  Auft.  Grace.  656. 


Aefchines  in  Ctefiph.  §  ai.  Dubl.  1769-,  a  Stock.  —  The  caufe  was 
heard  in  the  court  of  fjeliaea,  of  which  fee  Potter,   b,  i.  c.  i\. 
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vour.     Alexander,  at  that  time,  was  engaged  inBooKlL 
the  remote  provinces  of  Afia,  '  almoft,'  faid  the  Seel.  i. 
public  voice,  '  beyond  the  utmoft   limits  of  the'  —  *  —  ^ 
'  habitable  world  ','    from   whence   it  was    notBef-£hn 
thought  he  could  ever  return  :  fo  that  whether 
Greece  was  to  preferve  or  lofe  her  liberties,  was  a 
point  not  yet  decided.     The  emiffaries  of  Mace- 
don   could  only  folicit,  they  could  not  dictate. 
Two  years  later,  perhaps,  Demofthenes   and  Ae* 
fchines  had  changed  fortunes* 

DEGRADED  as  Greece  appears  now  to  have 
been,  Alexander  thought  there  was  fomething 
wanting  to  complete  her  humiliation.  During  the 
firft  of  his  victories  in  Afia,  he  affected  to  treat 
the  Greeks  with  moderation.  To  Athens  he  had 
paid  particular  regard  ;  whether  he  refpected  the 
antient  glories  of  that  illuflrious  city,  or  whether 
he  felt  his  vanity  interefted  in  the  judgment  which 
her  writers  mould  form  concerning  him.  The 
latter  confideration  had  probably  moft  weight. 
As  he  was  paffing  the  Hydafpis,  in  order  to  attack 
Porus,  '  What  dangers  am  I  encountering,  O 

*  Athenians,'  was  he  heard  to  fay,  '  in  order  to 

*  be  celebrated  by  you!'     But  his  fpirit,  naturally  pi,,t.  in 
imperious,  and  elevated  by  his  repeated  fucceffes,Alex. 
and  the  proftrate  fervility  with  which  the  Afiatic 
nations  approached  him,  was  now  become  impati- 

ent of  contradiction  ;  and  every  ftruggle  for  li- 
berty he  confidered  as  an  infolent  invafion  of  his 
right  of  fovereignty.  In  moft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates  there  had  long  fubfifted  a  contention  for 
power,  the  body  of  the  people  claiming  theadmi- 
niftration  of  affairs,  and  the  higher  order  of  citi- 
zens endeavouring  to  wrefl  it  from  them.  What- 
ever party  prevailed,  the  chief  leaders  in  oppoii- 
tion  were  driven  into  exile.  This  had  filled 


4  *££»>  rile  ogxTov,  xiu  wxev/alpi?  tM'j/o«  Jtiv  «•««•»;.    Aefch.  ibid.  51. 

K  2  Greece 


BooKlI.  Greece  with  exiles  from  almofl  every  city,  and 
Se&.  i.  their  number,  at  this  period,  is  faid  to  have 
' ' — •'amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand.  Alex- 

W    f"  f*\-»    '  iV  ' 

ander  quickly  law  what  advantage  might  be  reaped 
from  this  contingency.  If  reftored  to  their  privi- 
leges through  him,  they  were  fo  many  of  his 
creatures,  of  whofe  devotion  he  might  reft  affured; 
at  the  fame  time,  the  convulfions,  into  which 
every  ftate  would  probably  be  thrown  by  the  re- 
volutions of  power  and  property  which  fuch  an  act 
of  indemnity  muft  introduce,  would  leave  the 
different  commonwealths  of  Greece  at  his  mercy. 
The  popular  government  alfo  had  been  victorious 
in  moft  of  the  Mates  j  and  his  undertaking  the 
caufe  of  the  exiles  furnifhed  Alexander  with  the 
very  opportunity  he  wifhed  for,  of  deprefling  that 
party,  whofe  bold  and  ungovernable  zeal  for  free- 
dom rendered  them  exceedingly  obnoxious.  Ac- 
tuated by  thefe  motives,  he  commanded  procla- 
mation to  be  made  at  the  Olympic  games,  '  that 
6  all  the  exiles,  thofe  excepted  who  had  been 
c  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  fliould  be  forthwith 
*  reftored  to  their  refpective  cities  ;J  declaring, 
iKod.  sic.  that  whatever  cities  refufed  to  receive  them, 
ub.  fup.  fhould  be  compelled  by  military  force. 

THERE  is  a  degree  of  oppreffion,  that  will  roufe 
the  moft  abject.  Alexander's  pretending  to  divine 
honours  had  provoked  the  ridicule  s  of  fome  of 
the  Grecian  ftates,  and  the  indignation  of  others. 
The  Athenians  had  the  courage  to  fine  one  of  the 
citizens  for  propofmg  to  inroi  him  among  their 
gods,  and  pronounced  fentence  of  death  againft 
another,  who,  when  on  an  embafly,  had  been 

5  The  decree  of  the  Spartans,  on  this  occafion,  is  memorable, 
and  ftiews  what  a  fpirited  people  they  (till  were,  notwithstanding 
their  late  humiliation  by  the  defeat  of  A  gist  E-niiln  AXe£av£f>o{ 
£dyA£T<*<  £so?  ?«vai,  !«•<»  5«j :  «  Since  Alexander  will  be  a  god,  let 
'  him  be  a  god.' — Aelkn.  2.  19. 

mean 
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mean  enough  to  pay  him  divine  honours0.  Thefe,BooK.II. 
however,  were  but  the  faint  efforts  of  a  people  Se&.i. 
who  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  days  of  liberty,  ^ — v — » 
and  no  infurreftion  had  followed.  But  his  ufurp-Befj^rifl: 
ingacontroul  over  their  municipal  privileges,  the 
exercife  of  which  was  to  the  Greeks  an  object  of 
fupreme  importance,  was  more  than  they  could 
bear.  The  Athenians,  efpecially,  were  fired  with 
indignation ;  they  refufed  to  obey  ;  and  immedi- 
ately difpatched  embaffadors  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  in  order  to  excite  a  general  infurreclion. 
The  Aetolians  were  warm  in  the  fame  caufe,  hav- 
ing been  lately  exafperated  by  certain  menacing 
declarations  Alexander  was  faid  to  have  employed 
againft  them  7.  Whilft  this  ferment  was  at  the 
higheft,  intelligence  arrived,  that  Alexander  was 
dead.  Now  it  was  feen,  what  were  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  the  Greeks.  Moil  of  them  ran  to  arms, 
and  having  driven  out  the  friends  of  Macedon, 
haftened  to  join  the  Athenians,  who  had  already  a 
confiderable  force  collected  under  the  command  of 
Leofthenes. 

IT  was  on  this  occafion,  that  Demofthenes  was 
recalled.  Though  in  exile,  he  Hill  retained  un- 
abated zeal  for  what  he  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of 
his  country.  He  attended  the  Athenian  embafla- 
dors in  their  progrefs  through  Peloponnefus,  and 

6  Demades  propofed  a  law,  '  that  to  the  twelve  great  gods  of 
.'  the  Athenian   ritual  Alexander  fhould  be  added/     Incenfed  at 
which  infolent  propofal,  the  people  fined  him  tea  talents,    1,937!. 
los    (fays  Athenastis,  6.  126,  251.   Cafaub.)  an  hundred   talenrs, 
19,375!.   (fays  Aelian,  5.  12.  415.  Gron.)   Evagoras,  who,   when 
deputed  by  the  Athenians  to  Alexander,  had,  in  compliance  with 
the    vanity  of  that  prince,  worfhipped  him,  they  condemned  to 
death.     Athen.  ub.  fup. 

7  They  had  facked  the  city  of  the  Oeniadae  on  the  Achelous  ; 
and.  Alexander  having  been  informed  of  it,  '  The  children  of  the 

*  Oeniadae,'  faid  he,  '  need  not  avenge  their  caufe  ;   I  will  execute 

*  vengeance  on  the  Aetolians.' — Plutarch  in  Alexand.     Diod.  Sic. 
**•  «.- 

by 
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$ooKlI.by  his  eloquence  prevailed  on  many  of  the  citie? 

Sedt.  i.  to  unite  with  Athens  in  endeavouring  to  deliver 
Greece  from  the  yoke  of  Macedon.  In  one  of 
tjle  ^rcadian  c;ties  fje  particularly  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  Pytheas,  an  eminent 
orator,  and  a  principal  inftrument  of  the  Macedo- 
nian faction ;  his  reply  to  whom  was  much  cele- 
brated. '  The  Athenians,'  faid  Pytheas,  '  may 

*  be  likened  unto  ais's  milk :  when  brought  into 

*  any  houfe,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  ficknefs 

*  there ;  fo,  whenever  they  appear  in  any  city,  we 
c  may  iurely  pronounce  that  city  to  be  diftem- 

*  pered.' — '  True,'  anfwered  Demofthenes  ;  '  but 

*  as  afs's  milk  is  the  reftorative  of  health,  fo  are 

*  diftempered  ftates  reftored  to  vigour  by  Athenian 
piut.in     '  counfels.'    This  timely  exertion  of  loyalty,  toge- 
pemoft.    tjjer  wjtfj  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 

Athenian  government,  pleaded  effectually  in  his 
behalf.  He  was  reftored  in  the  moll  honourable 
manner.  A  galley  was  fitted  out  to  fetch  him 
from  Aegina ;  and  as  he  came  from  the  Piraeus  to 
Athens,  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  even  priefts 
and  magiftrates,  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  return.  He  was  (till 
liable  to  the  fine,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Athens, 
could  not  be  remitted  ;  but  they  contrived  to  in- 
demnify him.  They  affigned  to  him  the  office  of 
preparing  and  adorning  the  altar  on  the  feaft  of 
Jupiter  the  Preferver,  with  an  appointment  of 
fifty  talents,  the  fum  to  which  his  fine  amounted. 

LEOSTHENES  had  commenced  his  military  ope- 

Piod.  Sic. rati°ns  with  great   fuccefs.       He    had    marched 

p.8.  i,  2.    againft  Antipater  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 

had  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  obliged 

him  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Lamia  in  Thefialy,  of 

which    he    had   immediately  formed    the  fiege. 

Thefe  profperous  beginnings  elated  the  Athenians; 

they  had  already,  in  their  fanguine  expectatipns, 

driver^ 
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r driven  back  the  Macedonians  within  their  antientBooKlI. 
boundaries ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  they  imagined,  Se6l.  r. 
Athens  was  to  be  raifed  once- more  to  her  f°rm 
fplendor.      Phocion  thought   otherwife.      He  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  oppofed  the  giddy  hu- 
mours of  the  people,  who,  though  poflibly  victo- 
rious at  firir,  he  knew,  had  neither  fteadinefs  nor 
ftrength  fufficient  to  maintain  a  war  of  any  conti- 
nuance againft  Macedon.     '  What  vvill    then   be 
'  the  proper  time,   do  you  think,  for  the  Atheni- 
'  ans   to   go  to  war  ?'    faid   one   of  the  popular 
leaders  to  him.     *  When  the  young  men,'  replied 
Phocion,    'keep  within  the   bounds   of   order; 

*  when  the  rich  are  liberal  in  their  contributions, 
'  and  the  orators  ceafe  to  rob  the  ftate.'     Even 
the   prefent  flafh  of  fuccefs  did  not  miflead    his 
found    judgment.       When   fucreflive    merTengers 
were  arriving  with  tidings  of  farther  advantages 
obtained  over  the  enemy,  '  When  mall  we  have 

*  done  conquering  ?'    faid  Phocion.  J>Lut'-m 

•     n  •  f     i   i        i  T        n  i  i          Phocione, 

HE  was  juttined  by  the  event.  Leoltnenes  hav- 
ing fallen  before  Lamia,  the  Athenians  continued 
the  war  under  the  command  of  Antiphilus,  and 
even  defeated  and  killed  Leonnatus,  who  had 
marched  to  the  affiitance  of  Antipater.  But  here 
ended  their  good  fortune.  Antipater  contrived  to 
get  out  of  Lamia ;  and  Craterus,  who  had  charge 
of  conducting  the  Macedonian  veterans  back  to 
Europe,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  having 
received  advice  in  Cilicia  of  the  difficulties  of  An- 
tipater, haftened  to  his  afUftance,  and  joining 
forces  with  him,  advanced  to  Cranon,  a  town  in 
Theffaly,  attacked  the  Greeks,  and  worfted  them. 
What  the  unprofperous  iffue  of  this  battle  began, 
the  intrigues  of  Antipater  completed.  The  Gre- 
cian confederacy  crumbled  to  pieces,  every  ftate 
making  terms  for  itfelf,  and  leaving  the  Atheni- 
ans tQ  provide,  as  they  could,  for  their  own  fecu- 

rity* 
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BooKlI.  rity.     Having  therefore  no  enemy  to  oppofe 
Seel,  j .  the  Macedonian  generals  directetj.  their  march  to- 
v-^v-s-'  wards  Athens.     Arrogant  as  the  Athenians  had 
Bef.Chr)ilDeen  when  victorious,  much  more  were  they  de- 
preffed  by  a  reverie  of  fortune.     They  laid  afide 
all  thoughts  of  defence,  and  lent  deputies  to  de- 
precate the  wrath  of  the  conquerors,  offering  to 
fubmit  to  whatever    conditions   they    mould    be 
pleated  to  impofe.     Demofthenes  and  Hyperkles, 
another  Athenian  orator  in  the  fame  intereft,  were 
the  firft   victims  demanded.     Their  faithful  and 
active  zeal  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  deferved 
this  diflinction.     The  other  conditions  were  not 
lefs  humiliating  :  the  Democracy  was  to  be  abo- 
lifhed;  the  obnoxious  were  to  forfeit  their  muni- 
cipal rights;  and  the   admin  flration  was   to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ;   Athens  was  to 
Deceive  a  Macedonian  garrifon,   and  to  defray  the 
whole  expences  of  the  war.     Phocion,  who  might 
juftly  claim  fome  merit  with  Antipater,  laboured 
much  to  fave  Athens  from  the  ignominy  of  a  Ma- 
cedonian garriion  j  but  the  victor,  oppreffive  and 
relentlefs   in  his  nature,  was  not  to  be  foftened. 
Diod  Sic  Plutarcn  informs  us,  that  by  this  treaty  upwards 
fob.  fup.    of  twelve  thoufand  Athenians  were  disfranchifed, 
Plutarch    moft  of  whom  were  afterwards  removed  to  Thrace, 
o"ee°C1~  the  Siberia   of  Greece,    where   they    had   lands 
afligned  to  them. 

DEMOSTHENES,  knowing  what  treatment  his 
flrenuous  efforts  for  liberty  might  expe&,  had  left 
Athens  upon  the  approach  of  Antipater,  and  fled 
to  Calauria,  a  final  1  ifland  oppofite  to  Troezene, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  a  temple  of  Neptune,  to 
whom  thje  i'fjand  was  particularly  facred.  But 
Antipater  having  difpatched  meflengers  thither, 
they  befet  the  ixnnple,  and  feemed  difpofed  not  to 
pay  regard  to  any  fanctuary.  In  this  emergency, 

i*      :  '  -TT^V 
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Demoftheries  fwallowed  poifon,  which  he  had  pro-  BOOK!!. 
vided  for  the  occaftoij,  and  expired  before  the  Sect,  u 
altar  of  the  god.  ' — 'T* 

SUCH  was  the  cataftrophe  of  Demofthenes,  ac_Bef-Chnft 
cording  to  general  tradition*  But  Plutarch  tells  inDemoit, 
us,  that  Democharis,  who  attended  him  in  his 
laft  moments,  affirmed  that  his  fudden  death  was 
not  by  any  procurement  of  his  own,  but  altoge- 
ther owing  to  a  decay  of  nature,  rendered  pro- 
bably more  rapid  by  the  anguifti,  which,  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  he  muft  have  felt  for 
himielf  and  for  his  country.  '  A  gracious  Pro- 
*  vidence,'  faid  Democharis,  '  fnatched  him  away 
'  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians.' 

IT  deferves  notice,  that  when  Athens  loft  De- 
mofthenes, her  fpirit  for  liberty  feems  to  have 
finally  expired  j  her  annals  from  this  period  being 
remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  fervile  adula- 
tion, with  which  me  fawned  on  the  feveral  tyrants 
that  ruled  over  her.  After  Antipater,  his  fon 
Caflander  held  her  in  fubjection.  He  was  dif- 
poflefled  by  Aridaeus  and  Polyperchon ;  and  fo 
wretchedly  bafe  were  the  Athenians  grown,  that, 
to  pleafe  their  new  mafters,  they  condemned  to 
death  the  excellent  Phpcion,  merely  becaufe  heDiod.  Sic. 
had  been  in  favour  with  Caflander  and  his  father.  '*>•  s: 
The  fame  degenerated  character  the  Athenians  phocione. 
appear  to  have  retained  through  the  various  revo- 
lutions that  followed,  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
excepted.  On  that  occafion,  fome  portion  of 
their  antient  vigour  revived  ;  but,  the  danger 
over,  they  foon  relapfed.  There  was  no  govern- 
ment, however  oppreffive,  to  which  they  did  not 
tamely  fubmit,  nor  any  governor,  however  pro- 
fligate, whofe  great  virtues  they  were  not  ready  to 
extol,  transferring  their  homa  e  from  tyrant  to 
jyrant  during  all  the  viciffitudes  of  power. 

WE 
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BooKlI.  WE  fhall  find  frequent  inftances  of  this  fervility 
Sect,  i.  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  with 
whofe  affairs  thofeof  the  Athenians  will  generally 
found  connected ;  their  tranfadions  from  this 
time  being  too  inconfiderable  to  have  a  particular 
place  affigned  to  them, 

WE  now  pafs  over  to  Alia,  to  view  the  changes 
of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  that  quarter  from 
the  period  of  Alexander's  death. 


BOOK 
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BOOK        II. 


SECTION     II. 


THE  death  of  Alexander  offered  a  wide  field  BooKlL 
to  the  ambition  of  the  feveral  commanders  Seel.  2. 
•who  had  ferved  under  him      He  had  left  no  fon  — v — ^ 
•who  might  fill  the  throne;   the  incapacity  of  hisBef-Chrift 
brother  Aridaeus  was    generally  admitted  ;   and  ofymp. 
his  lafl  words  feemed  to  open  the  fucceiTion  to  the    114.  i. 
pretentious  .of  every  claimant.     Thefe  were  flat-  ^icV" 
tering  circumftances,  to  men  who  faw  themfelves  Diod'.  Sic. 
at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  and  inverted  with '8-  2-et- 

i  r     i  •    i      n  •  r    A  r   '  ^efl-     Ju«* 

the  government  or  the  nchelt  provinces  or  Alia.  i3.  ,. 
Many,  of  them  too  were  refpe&able  by  their  birth,  Paufen.  in 
all  of  them  high  in  military  reputation,  and  pof-   ll 
felled  of  much  treafure  ;  and  they  had  for  fome 
years  moved  in  a  fphere  not  inferior  to  that  of  fo- 
vereign  princes.     Alexander,  in  his  laft  moments, 
had  delivered  his  fignet  to  Perdiccas.     This  tacit 
appointment  (for  in  that  light  it  was  confidered 
f)v  this  general  and  his  dependents)  ferved  only 

to 
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BooKlI.to  mark  him  out  as  an  object  of  envy  to  the  reft, 
Seft.  2.  and  the  moft  certain  means  of  being  fruilrated  in  his 
!r7jr*T1'  c^ims  had  been  to  avow  them.     When  therefore 
J23hrl  it  was  propofed  that  Aridaeus,  and  the  child  to  be 
born  of  Roxana,  in  cafe  it  proved  a  fon,  ihoald 
fhare  the  government,  all  the  competitors,  after 
fome  conteftatioi.s  of  little  moment,  concurred  in 
the  meafure,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  me-nory 
of  their  late  mafter,  but  becaufe  the  nominal  tove- 
reignty  of  a  fool  and  an  infant  left  each  of  them  at 
liberty  to  purfue   the  purpofes  of  his  ambition. 
Aridaeus  is,  from  this   period,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Philip  Aridaeus.      The  fouliers 
gave  him  that  appellation,  in  honour  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

PERDICCAS  a&ed  the  part  of  an  artful  politi- 
cian. He  had  at  firit  vigoroufly  oppofed  the  elec- 
tion of  Aridaeus ;  but,  from  the  moment  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  prevent  it,  he  affeded  to 
appear  devoted  to  his  interefts,  and  fo  effectually 
insinuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence,  that  hefoon 
got  pofleffion  of  the  power  of  which  that  weak 
prince  had  but  the  name  ;  he  even  contrived, 
with  Aridaeus*  approbation,  to  deftroy  the  very 
perfons  who  had  appeared  mod  urenuous  in  pro- 
Died.  Sic. moting  his  election.  W;th  -i  view  to  fecure  the 
13.4.  favour  of  the  Macedonian  loldiery,  who  retained 
a  ftrong  affection  for  the  family  of  Philip,  he  ef- 
fected the  prince's  marriage  with  Eurydice,  the 
grand  daughter  of  that  monarch,  though  he  himr 
felf  had  been  the  murderer  of  her  mother  '. 

*  The  mother  of  Eurydice  was  called  Cyn^ne.  She  was 
Daughter  of  king  Philip,  by  -•»  atly  01  Ulyncum,  and  had  been 
difpofed  of  by  him  in  marriage  to  Ai.iytvas,  who  was  fon  to  his 
*Weft  brother,  and  confeque-rly  had  a  prior  right  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  This  pr;nctr  •  to  death  !»y  Perdiccas,  on  pre- 

tence of  certain  reafons  oi  ilate  ;  but  in  fa&,  to  gratify  the  wifties 
ef  Olyujpias. 

IT 
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IT  foon  became  neceflary  to  unite  his  interefts  BooKlI. 
with  thofeof  Roxana,  whole  new-born  fon,  Alex-  Sect.  a. 
ander,  was  affociated  in  the  kingdom  with  Ari-  — «^-**j 
daeus  ;  and  the  favour  of  this  princefs  was  pur-Bef;£.hrift 
chafed  by  the  mod  criminal  facrifices  to  her  jea- 
loufy   and  apprehenfions.     Statira,  the  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Darius,  and  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, was  put  to  death,  left  a  child  mould  be  born 
of  her,  who  might  one  day  diipute  the  throne  with 
the  fon  of  Roxana;  and  Paryiatis,  Statira's  fifter, 
who  had  been  married  to  Hephaeftion,  ihared  the        . 

f,  f  4  lUt*  Ml 

lame  rate.  Alex. 

THOUGH  Perdiccas  now  pofleffed  the  fole  ad- 
miniftration.  of  aiFairs,  he  had  ftiik  he  thought, 
much  to  fear  from  men  who  had  lately  been  his 
fellow  commanders,  and  who   might  either   fup* 
plant  him  in  the  royal  favour,,  or  raife  a  party 
agaiaft  him  in  the  army.     To  remove  thefe  there- 
fore from  too  near  a  connection  with  the  court,  he 
taufed  the  fever al  governments  and  great  offices  of 
ftate  to  be  diltributed  among  them,  in  the  name 
of  the  kings.     The  hereditary  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don,  and  the  countries  dependent  on  it,  together 
with  all  Greece,  were  aflignea  to  Antipater  and 
Craterus.     To  Eumenes,  Paphiagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia.     Ptolemy  had  Egypt.     Antigonus,  Phrygia 
the  greater,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.     Lyfimachus, 
Thrace  and  the  Cherfonefe,  with  all  the  adjacent 
countries  to  the  Euxine  fea.     Seleucus  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  royal  cavalry.     And  the  others 
had  fimilar  appointments.     Perdiccas   contented 
himfelf  with  the  title  of  captain  of  the  houfehold 
troops,  whilft,  in  fact,  under  the  fanclion  of  the 
regal  authority,  all  ads  of  government  were  per-Diod.  s-c. 
formed  by  him.  W-  uh- 

THIS  meafure,  though  politic  in  appearance, 
proved  in  the  end  the  deftruftion  of  its  author. 
While  he  hoped,  by  placing  the  generals  at  a 

diftance 
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BooKlI.diftance  from  each  other,  to  have  an  opportunity 
Seft.2.  of  crufhing  thofe  who  were  moil  obnoxious  to 
*- — v-^-»him,    he  feems  to  have  forgotten,  that  they  were 
Bef* Chnit  men,  who  with  great  abilities,  had  ambition  equal 
to  his  own ;    and  that  few  of  them  would  fail  to 
grafp  at  a  fovereignty,  which  their  prefent  fitu- 
Bef.Chnftatjon  put  within  their  reach.     Antigonus  was  one 
of  the  firft  who  difclaimed  all  dependence.     Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
Ptolemy  had  foon  eftablifhed  his  power  in  Egypt, 
in  a  manner  that   plainly  indicated  his  afpiring 
views.     Perdiccas  determined  to  begin  by  attack- 
ing this  laft ;  and  having  left  Eumenes  to  make 
head  againft  Antipater  and  Craterus,  he,  together 
Bef.  Chrift  with    the   kings,    directed    his    march    towards 
3*1-     Egypt.     After  repeated  attempts,  however,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  make  impreflion  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier ;    and    the   foldiers,    difgufted 
with  ill  fuccefs,  and  exafperated  by  the  fevere  and 
haughty  manners  he  had  aflumed,  mutinied,  and 
afiaflinated  him. 

WHILST  Perdiccas  *  was  employed  in  this  ex- 
Piut.  iu    pedition,  Eumenes,  who  was  unalterably  true  to  the 
Eumene.  interefts  of  Perdiccas,  becaufe  he  believed  them  to 
be  the  interefts  of  the  fon  and  brother  of  his  late 
royal  mafter,  had  made  a  vigorous  oppofition  to 
the  party  of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  and  defeated 
them  in  two  engagements,  in  one  of  which  Cra- 
terus fell. 

THIS  laft  victory  was  obtained  altogether  by  the 
artful  management  of  Eumenes.  Craterus  was  fo 
highly. beloved  by  the  national  troops,  that,  had 

*  It  is  faid,  that  he  had  at  firft  courted  the  alliance  of  Antipa- 
ter, in  order  to  gain  him  over  to  his  ambitious  views  ;  but  that 
afterwards,  through  the  management  of  Olympias,  who  hated 
Antipater  and  his  family,  he  had  been  induced  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  Cleopatra,  fitter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  widow 
cf  the  king  of  Epire.  Juft.  13.  6. 

the 
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the  Macedonians  on  the  fide  of  Eumenes  found  BooKlI. 
out  they  were  marching  againft  this  general,  they  Se£t.2. 
had  probably   gone  over  to  his   ftandard.     But" 
EumeneS,  who  was  aware  of  this  circumftance, 
carefully  concealed  the  fact  from  them,  and  when 
he  was  to  join  battle,  contrived  to  oppofe  with 
foreigners  alone  that  part  where  Craterus  com- 
manded :  fo  that  the  Macedonians  had  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  being  in  the  field,  until  he  was  found 
expiring. 

EUMENES,  indeed,  appears  to  been  the  only 
one  of  the  fervants  of  Alexander,  whofe  integrity 
was  without  reproach.  Though  by  birth  a  Thra- 
cian,  he  had  been  much  intruded  by  that  prince, 
and  had  ferved  him  with  fidelity,  both  in  the  army 
and  in  the  clofet.  After  his  death,  he  continued 
firmly  attached  to  the  princes  of  his  family,  whofe 
caufe  he  defended  with  great  bravery  to  the  laft. 

THIS  honourable  conduit  availed  him  little. 
As  the  friend  of  Perdiccas,  he  had,  after  the 
murder  of  that  general,  been  proclaimed  a  public 
enemy.  And  Antipater  having  been  elected  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  in  Perdiccas'  (lead,  gave 
orders  to  Antigonus  to  profecute  the  war  againft 
him. 

ANTIGONUS  gladly  received  orders,  which  foBef.  Chrlfi 
exactly  correfponded  with  his  own  views.  Heim-  3ao* 
mediately  prepared  to  attack  Eumenes,  and,  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  him.  Eumenes,  neverthe- 
lefs,  had  the  fkill  to  make  this  dilafter  contribute 
to  his  glory.  He  collected  the  fcattered  remains 
of  his  army,  ftruck  off  into  a  road  parallel  to  that 
by  which  the  enemy  were  purfuing  him,  pafled  by 
them  unperceived,  returned  to  the  field  of  battle, 
burnt  the  dead  bodies  of  his  foldiers  on  one  pile, 
and  thofe  of  his  officers  on  another,  covering  the 
alhes  of  each  with  a  large  mount  of  earth ;  and 

then, 
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BooK.II.then,  detaching  all  his  fick  and  wounded,  retired 
Seft.  2.  with  fix  hundred  3  chofen  men  to  Nora,  a  ftrong 
* — v~  caftle  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  in  which, 
B«£  (Jhnfl  wjtk  fto  oth.er  provifions  but  corn,  fait,  and  wa- 
ter, he  held  out  againfl  Antigonus  a  whole  year ; 
and  that  general  found  himielf  at  laft  tinder  the 
neceflity  of  allowing  him  honourable  tefros. 

IT  was  during  this  fie^e,  that  he  put  in  pra&ice 
his  memorable  expedient  for  keeping  his  men  and 
horfes  in  proper  exercife.  He  perceived  tta  in- 
conveniences they  were  likely  to  fuffer  from  con- 
finement; the  whole  inclofure  being  only  about 
two  furlongs  in  circumference,  and  moft  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  buildings.  He  therefore  affign- 
ed  to  the  men  the  largeft  room  in  the  fort,  about 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  in  which  rhey  were 
obliged  every  day  to  ufe  the  exercife  of  walking 
during  a  certain  portion  of  time,  mending  their 
pace  gradually,  until  they  went  at  full  fpeed. 
The  horfes  he  iecured  by  ftrong  halters  fattened  to 
the  roof  of  the  ftable ;  and  then,  railing  their 
heads  and  fore  parts  by  a  pulley,  and  at  the  fame 
time  taking  Care  that  they  flood  firm  on  their  hind 
feet,  he  made  the  grooms  excite  them  with  the 
whip  and  voice  :  the  horfes  bounded  on  their  hind 
feet,  and  ftrained  to  get  their  fore  feet  to  the 
ground,  till  they  were  out  of  breath  and  in  a 
foam ;  and  after  their  exercife,  they  had  their 
barley  given  to  them  boiled,  that  they  might  the 
mors  eafily  digefl  it.  By  this  means  he  provided 
effectually  for  the  health  of  the  whole  garrifon, 
rendering  them  fit  for  fervice  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action  mould  offer. 


3  Seven  hundred,  fays  Plutarch  (in  Euraene)  ;  fix  hundred,, 
fays  Diodorui-,  18.4. 

MEAN- 
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MEANWHILE,  all  was    confufion  in  Macedon.  BooKlI. 
Antipater  was  dead,  and  Polyperchon   who    lac-  Sect.  2. 
ceeded  him,  contrary  to  the  prudent  maxim  of  his  —  ^  —  -^ 
predeceffor,  had  yielded  the  reins  of  government   e3,9/' 
to  Olympias,  whofe  violent  and  vindictive  paffions   Oiymp. 
knew  no  bounds.     The  wifeft  meafure  of  her  ad-    'I5>.!- 
miniftration    feems    to    have     been     employing 


Eumenes.  She  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  loyalty, 
and  that  he  was  the  only  trufty  fervant  the  royal 
family  had  among  the  Afiatic  governors,  to  oppofe 
to  Antigonus,  whofe  power  was  becoming  every 
day  more  formidable.  Letters  accordingly  were 
difpatched,  conftituting  him  general  for  the  kings 
in  Alia. 

HE  (hewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
intereft  of  Antigonus,  be  took  effectual  meafures 
for  augmenting  his  forces.  By  gratifying  the 
avarice  or  the  ambition  of  the  principal  officers  in 
the  different  provinces,  he  drew  many  of  them 
over  to  him.  He  had  even  the  art  to  gain  the  Bef.  Chrift 
Argyrafpidae,  a  veteran  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  fo  named  from  their  filver  fhields,  who 
were  held  in  great  estimation  on  account  of  their 
gallant  achievements  in  the  late  wars,  and  of  the 
diftinction  of  armour  with  which  Alexander  had 
honoured  them.  He  particularly  avoided  affect- 
ing any  fuperiority  over  men,  every  one  of  whom 
thought  himfelf  too  great  to  obey  :  and  at  the 
fame  time,  to  preferve  order  among  them,  he 
erected,  in  confequence  of  a  dream  he  pretended 
to  have  had,  a  royal  pavilion,  and  in  the  midft  of  it 
a  throne,  fuch  as  Alexander  was  wont  to  be  feated 
on,  adorned  with  all  the  enfigns  of  regal  power, 
around  which  the  officers,  when  in  council,  mould 
take  their  places  indiscriminately,  as  it  Alexander 
were  in  perfon  among  them.  By  this  artifice,  he 
put  a  ftop  to  all  difputes  concerning  precedency, 

VOL.  II.  L  and 
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Boo  Kit.  and  fupprefled  certain  jealoufies,  which  were  on 
Seel:. 2.  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a  flame. 
v— — /"-— '     THUS,  without  any  refources  but  thofe  which 
Bef.Chnft  ^    own   fagacitv  fuggefted,  he  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  field  againft  Antigonus,   and   in  fome 
engagements  gained  advantages  over  him. 

DURING   three  years,  an   undecifive  war   was 
Bef-Chrlft  carried   on   between  them.     At   the  end  of  this 
Oiymp.   period,  Antigonus,  who  had  taken  much  pains  to 
116.  i.    corrupt  thofe  who   ferved  under  Eumenes,    and 
who  had  intelligence  of  the  diflenfions  and  fre- 
quent contefts  which  prevailed  among  his  princi- 
pal  officers,    determined   to  attack   him   in  his 
winter  quarters.     Eumenes  was  apprifed  of  his  in- 
tention, and  prepared  to  receive  him  as  he  could, 
with  an  army  feditious  and  impatient  of  controul. 
^ut  Peuceftess  wno  commanded  the  horfe,  had 
fold    himfelf  to   Antigonus  :    fo   that,   although 
Eumenes,   at   the   head  of  the  infantry,  routed 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  his  cavalry  was  ren- 
dered ufelefs.     Antigonus  improved  the  advan- 
tage, and  wheeling  round  the  army  of  Eumenes, 
fell  upon  the  baggage.     When  the  infantry  re- 
turned therefore  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  faw 
that  they  had  loft  every  thing,  their  wives,  their 
children,  the. rich  plunder  they  had  acquired  in 
the  courfe  of  the  Afiatic  wars,  they  were  tranf- 
ported  with  rage,  not  only  againft  the  enemy,  but 
againft  Eumenes,  in  whofe  fervice  they  had  fuf- 
tained  fo  great  a  lofs  ;  and,  a?  if  at  the  mercy  of 
Antigonus,  they  fent  to  requeft  he  would  reftore 
them  what  he  had  taken.     This  was  what  Anti- 
gonus  looked  for.     His   anfwer   was,  that    they 
mould  have  all  they  had  loft,  with  the  addition  of 
any  farther  boon  they  mould  afk,  on   condition 
only  of  their  delivering  up  Eumenes,  '  who,*  faid 
he,  '  is  not  even  a  Macedonian,  and  has  been  de- 
*  clared  a  public  enemy/ 

THI 
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THE  Argyrafpidae  immediately  clofed  with  theBooKlI. 
infamous    propofal  ;    they   feized    their   general,  Sect.  2. 
pinioned  his  arms  behind   him,  and  prepared  to  — ^ — ^ 
deliver  him  up  in  that  fituation  to   Antigonus.Bef.^hnft 
Eumenes  earneftly  defired  that  he  might  be  heard, 
and  in  the  moft  affecting  manner  reprefented  to  the 
foldiers  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  and  the   re- 
proach it  muft  bring  on  them,  recapitulating  the 
many  watchings   and  toils   he  had   fuftained  for 
their  defence  and  glory,  and  befeeching  them,  if 
his  fate\^as  determined,  at  leafl  to  inflict  the  blow 
with  their  own  hands,  and  not  commit  him  to  the 
vengeano?  of  his  inveterate  enemy.     But  all  was 
in  vain.     They  conducted  him  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed  to  Antigonus*  camp,  the  minority  of  the 
army  lamenting  the  fate  of  their  illuftrious  gene- 
ral.    After  confining  him  for  fome  days,  Antigo- 
nus  put  him  to  death. 

IT  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Antigonus  after- 
wards (hewed  particular  favour  to  thofe  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Eumenes,  taking,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the 
perfons  who  had  fhared  in  the  treachery.  As  to 
the  Argyrafpidae,  he  fent  their  whole  body  to  the 
extremities  of  Alia,  into  the  province  of  Ara- 
chofia  *,  under  pretence  of  keeping  the  barbarian 
nations  in  awe,  but  with  private  inftru&ions,  that 
they  never  mould  be  fuffered  to  return  to  Greece.  pi,,t.  in 

WHILST  thefe  things  were  tranfacting  in  Afia, Eumene. 
Olympias  purfued  the  mod  fanguinary^meafures , 'lo  '    1C' 
in  Macedon,  and  had  caufed  both  Philip  Aridaeus 
and  his  wife  Eurydice  to  be  murdered.     Aridaeus' 
death    happened    fome    months    before  that  of 
Eumenes.     From  that  time,  the  regal  dignity  and 
titles  had  been  confined  to  Alexander,  the  foil  of 
Roxana ;  but  the  regency  was  in  the  hands  of 

*  A  province  of  Parthia,  near  Ba&riana. 

L  2  Olympias. 
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BooKlt.Olympias.  We  {hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
Seel.  2.  thefe  traufa&ions  more  fully  in  the  hiftory  of 
' — -^  /  Macedonian  affairs. 

ANTIGONUS  had,  by  the  removal  of  Eumenes,  a 
free  career  before  him.  The  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, who  had  formerly  been  hoftile  to  his  in- 
terefts,  now  made  their  fubmiffion,  and  even  per- 
mitted their  troops  to  be  incorporated  into  his 
army  :  feveral  of  them  he,  neverthelefs,  facrificed 
afterwarv:s  to  his  fufpicio-ns,  or  his  refentmenf. 
r>;0d.  Sic.  One  powerful  commander  ftill  remained,  Seleucus, 
J9-  4-  who  held  the  government  of  Babylon,  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  during  the  administration  of 
Antipater.  He  was  the  avowed  friend  of  Anti- 
gonus,  had  rendered  him  effential  fervices,  and 
feemed  to  have  joy  in  his  fuccefs.  But  Antigo- 
nus,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  could  not  bear  that 
any  man  mould  hold  authority  in  Afia  indepen- 
dent of  him.  Tn  this  fpirit  he  advanced  to  Baby- 
lon, and  notwithftanding  the  frank  and  magnifi- 
cent reception  he  met  with  from  Seleucus,  de- 
manded of  him  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his 
province.  To  this  Seleucus,  who  looked  on  An- 
tigonus  only  as  his  equal,  replied,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  had  been  conferred  on  him  by 
the  court  of  Macedon  for  his  fervices,  and  that 
he  could  not  conceive  why  fuch  an  account  was 
demanded.  But  immediately  after,  confidering 
in  what  manner  Antigonus  had  treated  other  go- 
vernors, and  how  unable  he  was  to  refill:  his 
power,  he  with  a  fmall  party  of  horfe  made  his 
efcape  from  Babylon,  and  fled  to  Egypt  Anti- 
gonus would  have  purfued  him,  but  Seleucus 
had  been  too  expeditious. 

ACCOUNTS  of  the  fuccefies  of  Antigonus  had 
by  this  time  fpread  through  all  the  neighbouring- 
countries  ;  and  Ptolemy,  finding  the  report  con- 
firmed by  Seleucus,  engaged  Lyfimachus  and  Ca.f- 

fander 
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fander  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  him  forBooKlI. 
their  mutual  defence,  and   to  endeavour  to  flop  Seel.  i. 
the  progrefs  of  this  enterprifmg  chief.    Caffander,  — "T^ 
though  after  Antipater's  death    in   great  danger1^ 
from  Olympias  and  her  party,  from  whofe  vio- 
lence he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Afia,  had 
now  re-eftablifhed  his  affairs  in  Greece. 

ANTIGONUS  was  not  intimidated.     Inftead  of 
waiting  till  his  enemies  mould  attack  him,  he  re- 
folved   to   begin   by    affailing   them.       Entering 
therefore  the  provinces  of  Coelefyria  and  Phoenicia, Bef-  Chrift 
he  reduced  a  confiderable  part  of  them  ;  and  hav-      *1*' 
ing  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition  experienced 
much  diftrefs  from  the  want  of  a  fleet,  undifmayed 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  he  let  about 
building  veffels  of  his  own,  and  before  the  end  of 
fummer,  had  fitted  out  five  hundred  (hips  of  war. 
With  thefe  he  failed  to  Tyre,  laid  fiege  to  it,  and Bef. Chriit 
took  it,  after  a  refinance  of  feveral  months.  3'3* 

WHILST  he  was  thus  employed,  Caffander  had 
made  a  defcent  on  the  coafts  of  the  Lower  Afia, 
which  obliged  Antigonus  to  haften  thither. 

PTOLEMY  alfo  had  advanced  from  Egypt  to 
Gaza,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and 
having  attacked  Demetrius,  whom  his  father  An- 
tigonus had  left  to  command  in  his  abfence,  de-  .  iv( 
feated  him,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  pro-piuc.  in 
vinces  lately  conquered.  Demetrius,  however,; 
foon  wiped  off  the  difgrace  of  this  overthrow  by  ,9" 
a  fignal  vi&ory  obtained  over  Cilles,  one  of  Pto- 
lemy's generals,  in  Upper  Syria ;  and  being  af- 
terwards joined  by  Antigonus,  recovered  Coeie- 
iyria  and  Phoenicia.  The  reduction  or  the  lofs  of 
thefe  frontier  provinces  feems,  from  thefe  frequent 
revolutions,  to  have  been  a  matter  of  little  confe- 
quence ;  their  fate,  fome  fe\v  places  of  ftrength 
excepted,  depending  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle. 

NOT  WITH- 
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BooKlI.  NOTWITHSTANDING  this  turn  of  affairs  in  fa- 
Se6t.  2.  vour  of  Antigonus,  the  battle  of  Gaza  proved 
' — *^-  exceedingly  fatal  to  his  interefts,  as  it  enabled 
kf3f2hn{< Ptolemy  to  grant  fuccours  to  Seleucus,  with 
which,  though  inconliderable,  the  latter  imme- 
diately marched  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Ba- 
bylon. The  fuccefs  which  attended  this  expedi- 
tion gives  us  an  high  idea  of  his  refolution,  and 
his  abilities  for  war,  as  well  as  of  his  capacity  for 
government  Not  deterred  by  the  fuperior  power 
of  Antigonus,  and  the  numerous  parties  that 
might  be  expected  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  with 
only  about  thirteen  hundred  men  he  penetrated 
through  all  that  extent  of  country,  which  ftretches 
from  the  c*>aft  of  Phoenicia  to  Babylon  :  the  far- 
ther he  advanced,  the  more  friends  he  found ; 
and  approaching  the  city,  the  whole  body  of  the 
inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  welcome 
his  return  with  joyful  acclamations.  So  much  had 
the  lenity  of  his  adminiftration,  during  his  former 
government,  endeared  him  to  thefe  Afiatic  na- 
tions. 

FROM  this  time,  the  fortunes  of  Seleucus  flou- 
rimed.     Soon  after  his  return,  he  defeated  Nica- 
nor,  governor  of  Media  j  whom  he  flew  in  a  fe- 
cond  engagement ;    and   not    only  reduced   the 
diftricl:  of  Babylon,  but  Media  alfo  and  Sufiana, 
and  by  degrees   many  more  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
Eef  chriftvinces.     Demetrius   indeed  got  poffeffion  of  Ba- 
3"-     bylon  again,  whilft  Seleucus  was  abfent  on  an  ex- 
117"?.  pedition  into  Media,  yet  he  found  it  impoflible  to 
hold  it :  and  neither  his  father  nor  he  could  ever 
afterwards   difpofleis   Seleucus    of    that    govern- 
ment. 

THE  war  between  Antigonus  and  the  confede- 
rates continued,  however,  to  rage  through  molt  of 
the  countries  under  the  Macedonian  empire.     In 
one  part  of  Greece,  the  Aetolians  and  Epirots, 
i     -  either 
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either  in  league  with  Antigonus,  or  encouraged  BooK.II. 
by  his  intrigues,  were  up  in  arms.  In  the  other  Sect.  2. 
parts  of  it,  his  creatures  and  emiflaries  were  bufy  ^^v**^ 
in  ruining  the  power  of  Cafiander.  Under  pre-Bsf-Chnft 
tence  of  fupporting  the  cauie  of  liberty,  they  ex- 
cited difaffeciion  and  revolt,  and  prepared  the  way, 
upon  the  firit  opportunity,  for  a  total  revolution. 
Ptolemy  had  carried  the  war  into  Lower  Alia, 
where  he  had  made  confiderable  conquefls.  ,  At 
the  fame  time,  his  fleets  were  employed  in  reducing 
fuch  of  the  Aegean  iilands  as  were  in  the  intereft  of 
Antigonus ;  whilll  the  provinces  that  lay  on  the 
Hellefpont  and  the  Bofphorus  were  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  Lyfimachus  and  CalTander  j  the 
one  from  Macedon,  the  other  from  Thrace,  com- 
mitting repeated  ravages.  Thefe  feveral  enemies 
Antigonus  oppofed  with  a  vigour  that  might  ahnoft 
be  deemed  incredible.  Notwithftanding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fcene  of  operations,  he  attended  to 
every  part,  he  was  aware  of  every  danger.  De- 
feated in  one  attempt,  he  immediately  formed  a 
new  eriterprife ;  and  whatever  he  loft  in  one  en- 
gagement, he  generally  loon  recovered  in  an- 
other. 

IN  the  meari'time,  a  ceiTation  of  hoftilities  was 
frequently  propofed,  and  terms  of  accommodation 
feemed  often  to  be  nearly  agreed  upon  ;  but  thefe 
treaties  either  Were  not  concluded,  or  were  of 
mort  continuance.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  mention 
them  particularly.  There  is  indeed  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  the,  overtures  of  peace  were  nothing 
more  than  mere  political  femblances,  and  arts  to 
gain  time.  A  '(deep-rooted  jealoufy  poffelled  every 
one  of  thefe  ambitious  princes,  which  was  not  to 
be  removed  but  by  the  extermination  of  their 
rivals. 

IT  is  obferved   by  hiftorians,  that,  when  thefe 
chiefs  were  negotiating  any  treaty  of  peace,  men- 
tion 
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BooK.II.  tion  xvas  always  made,  that  the  feveral  provinces, 
Seel.  2.  to  which  they  laid  claim,  were  only  to  be  held  in 
truft  for  the  young;  king  Alexander.     But  even 

^ 

this  thin  veil  to  their  ambitious  views  was  foon  to 
drop  ;  for  it  became  difficult  for  them  longer  to 
pretend  regard  for  a  royal  family,    whofe  blood 
they  were  meddingin  everyplace  without  remorfe. 
Olympias,  Alexander's    mother,  had  been  fome 
Diod  Sk  time  Before  tnis  period  murdered  by  Caffander ; 
19  3  juit.  Cleopatra,  his  fitter,  had  lately  been  deflroyed  by 
I*-6         Antigonus  5.     The  voung  king   himfelf,    whofe 

D;0u.   SlC.  D     ,  rr    r,      j          '       r      •  i       •  i    1-  o 

so.  a.       name  they  ariected  to  uie  in  their  public  acts,  was 
not  confidered  as  fuch   by  any  of  thern.     It  was 
well  known  that  Calfander,  as  foon  as  he  had  pof- 
feiied  himfelf  of  Macedon,  had  imprifoned  Roxana 
and  her  fon  ;  not  fufFering  the  young  prince  to  re- 
tain even  the  pageantry  df  royalty,  but  command- 
ing that  he  (hould    thenceforth  be  treated  as  a 
private  perfon.     It  was  eafy  to  conjecture,  what 
Bef-Chrift  Calender's  farther  intentions  were.    Accordingly, 
in  a  fhort  time,  both  the  king  and  his  mother 
were  put  to  death  by  his  directions.     About  two 
years  after  his  death,  Hercules,   the  fon  of  Alex- 
ander  by  Barfme   the   daughter   of   Artabazus, 
the  only  remaining  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Ma- 
Diod.  Sic.cedon,  was,  at  the  inftigation  of  Caifander  alfo, 
murdered  in  a  like  perfidious  manner. 

IT  was  high  time  therefore  to  throw  off  a  dif- 
guife,  which  it  was  now  ridiculous  to  ufe.  Anti- 
gonus  }e(i  the  way.  His  fon  Demetrius  had  made 
a  powerful  impreffion  on  Greece,  and  taken 
Athens  ;  from  thence  he  had  pafled  over  to  Cy- 
prus, and  had  reduced  the  whole  ifland  :  he  had 

5  We  have  mentioned  her  already.  She  refided  at  Sardis, 
\\here  Antiyonus  had  her  dritlly  obferved.  But  finding,  or  pre- 
tending to  hdve  found,  that  fhe  meant  to  efcape  to  Ptolemy,  who 
had  at  this  time  invaded  the  Lower  Afia,  he  caufed  her  to  be  put 
ta  death;  though  afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  caft  the  odium  of 
i his  execution  on  thole,  who  had  been  only  the  miniiters  of  his 
onicri  i  auJ  he  honoured  her  remains  with  a  fumpCUOUf  funeral. 

alfo 
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alfo   beaten   the  Egyptian   fleet   commanded  byBooKlI. 
Ptolemy;    a  victory  the  more   fpiendid,    as   the  Sect.  2. 
Egyptians  were  efteemed  one  of  the  firft  nations  — "~ — ' 
of  the  world  for  (kill  in  naval    affairs.      WhenBef^6h;l{i 
tidings  therefore  were  brought  to  Antigonus,  that 
Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  Cyprus  taken,  the  old 
man  was  fo  much  elated,  that  he  immediately  gave 
orders  that  he  and  his  ion  mould  be  faluted  kings  oiymp. 
of  Sfria.  ll8-*' 

THE  example  was  foon  followed  by  Seleucus 
and  Lyfimachus.  Ptolemy  for  the  prefent  declined 
the  honours  of  royalty,  which  his  fubjects  preffed 
him  to  accept.  Mortified  by  his  late  defeat,  he 
chofe  to  wait  till  he  could  be  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  king  with  more  fplendor.  Caflander  alfo  affect- 
ed not  to  affume  the  regal  title  himfelf,  though  he 
was  not  difpleafed  that  others  mould  ufe  it  in  their 
addrefies  to  him. 

THE  royal  diadem  did  not  infpire  Demetrius 
and  his  father  with  moderate  views.     They  now 
talked  of  nothing   lefs    than  annexing   to  Syria 
whatever  kingdoms    Alexander  had  lately   held, 
and  actually  prepared  for  the  conqueft  of  Egypt. 
Antigonus  put   hirnfelf  at  the  head  of  the  land 
forces,    and    Demetrius    commanded    the    fleet. 
They  found,  however,  that  their  mighty  purpofes 
were  not  to  be  eafily  effected.     On  the  Phoenician 
coafl  they  met  with  a  ftorm,  which  deftroyed  or 
difabl&d  moft  of  their  (hips.     Their  land-troops 
had  not  better  fuccefs.    From  Gaza  to  Egypt  they 
were  to   pafs  through    defarts.     After  a  painful 
inarch  of  ten  days,  and  after  contending  with  all 
the  difpiriting  circumftances  of  that  hot  and  fultry 
climate,  they  at  length  reached  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier.    There  they  found  new  and  greater  difficul- 
ties :  their  fleet  was  miferahly  fhattered ;  the  en- 
trances into  Egypt  were  effectually  fhut  againft 
them  j  even  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  fecured, 

and 
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BOOK  II.  and  the  whole  coaft  lined  with  troops,  difpofed 
Sedl.2.  in  the  moft  judicious  manner.     Ptolemy  befides 

' — v — 7  had  a  ftrong  naval  force  at  fea,  and  an  army  of 

Bef;^hriftobfervation  on  land  j  and  had  fpread  difaffe&ion 
and  ditlrufl  among  the  Syrians,  by  offering  large 
rewards  to  all  who  mould  come  over  to  him. 

ANTIGONUS  foon  perceived  his  perilous  fitu- 
ation,  and  haftened  back  with  the  remainder  of 
his  fleet  and  army  as  expeditioufly  as  he  could. 

Nov.  6.  IT  was  on  tnis  occafion  that  Ptolemy,  who  now 
accounted  himfelf  firmly  eftabliftied  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  permitted  the  title  of  king,  which  he 
had  hitherto  refufed,  to  be  given  to  him6. 

To  reftore  reputation  to  his  arms,  which  had 
fuffered  much  difgrace  in  the  late  expedition, 
Antigonus  judged  it  neceflary  that  fome  fignal  en- 

Bef.  Chrftferprife  mould  immediately  be  attempted.  It  was 
3°4-  accordingly  determined,  that  Demetrius  mould 
undertake  the  conqueft  of  Rhodes.  The  Rho- 
dians  were  a  people  famed  for  their  prowefs  and 
naval  {kill  ;  and  from  their  extenfive  commerce, 
as  well  as  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil,  they  de- 
rived great  opulence.  Such  a  conqueft  therefore, 
bringing  with  it  an  equal  accefliqn  of  wealth  and 
power,  could  not  fail  to  render  Syria  more  formi- 
dable than  ever.  The  Rhodians  had  diftinguimed 
themfelves  by  the  part  they  had  lately  taken  in  fa- 
voar  of  Ptolemy  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  pretence  of  in- 
juries, for  which  fatisfaftion  might  be  demanded. 

'  DiodorusSicuIus,  20.3.  and  Plutarch  (in  Demetrio)  fuppofe 
Ptolemy  to  have  taken  the  title  of  king  two  years  before  this,  at 
the  fame  time  wirh  Antigonus  ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians  prevailed  on  him  to  ail'ume  it  upon  his  return  from 
Cyprus,  '  that  he  might  not  appear  difpirlted  with  his  late  defeat.' 
But  from  Ptolemy's  Chronological  Canon  it  is  evident,  that  his 
reign  is  only  to  be  computed  from  this  date  (the  4th  year  of  the 
i  i8th  Olympiad)  when  he  was  now  firmly  fettled  on  the  throne, 
nineteen  years  after  Alexander's  death.  Probably,  the  affefti- 
onate  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to  this  prince  might  have 
prompted  them  to  give  him  the  title  at  the  time  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch  mention  ;  but  Ptolemy  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  affume 
it,  until  this  difperuon  of  his  enemies  relieved  him  from  all  far- 
ther apprehcniions. 

DEMETRIUS 
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DEMETRIUS  having  made  the  neceflary  prepa- BooKlI. 
rations,  landed  on  the  ifland,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  Sett  2. 
capital  city.  v— -v^-*-' 

OF  all  the  princes  of  his  time,  Demetrius  is  faid  •  ^ 
to  have  been  the  firft  in  military  abilities  :  he  was 
particularly  expert  in  the  conduct  of  fieges,  and 
had  himfelf  contrived  a  number  of  machines 
of  lingular  conftruclion,  and  of  amazing  efficacy  ; 
on  which  account  he  obtained  the  name  of  Polior- 
cetes,  the  ftormer  of  cities.  All  his  (kill  feems  to 
have  been  employed  on  this  occafion  :  but  by  the 
indefatigable  perfeverance  and  valour  of  the  Rho- 
dians,  by  the  advantages  they  derived  from  their 
numerous  fleets,  and  by  the  large  fupplies  of  men 
and  ftores  of  tvery  kind  furnifhed  by  moft  of  the 
Grecian  ftates,  but  principally  by  Ptolemy,  who 
exerted  himfelf  remarkably  in  their  behalf,  he  was 
baffled  in  every  attempt. 

WHAT  difcouraged  him  moft,  was  the  failure 
of  his  Helepolis,  or  Ciiy-fafier  ;  a  machine  fo 
called  from  its  powerful  operation.  It  is  defcribed 
as  a  moveable  tower,  framed  of  timber  exceed- 
ingly ftrong,  and  girt  with  plates  of  iron ;  of  a 
height  fufficient  to  command  the  walls  of  the  be- 
fieged  city,  and  lefiening  gradually,  fo  that  the 
top  was  much  narrower  than  the  bale  :  the  infide 
was  divided  into  floors  open  towards  the  enemy, 
each  of  which  was  filled  with  combatants,  and  a 
number  cf  machines  for  the  difcharge  of  various 
kinds  of  miffive  weapons :  it  was  covered  princi- 
pally with  ra  hides,  and  on  the  top  was  a  layer 
of  mud,  that  tne  enemy  might  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  let  it  on  fire.  It  moved  on  wheels,  or 
rather  cafters,  by  means  of  which  its  operations 
could  be  varied  with  lefs  difficulty. 

DEMETRIUS  had  prepared  one  of  thefe  engines, 
the  moft  formidable,  fay  hiftorians,  that  had  ever 
been  feen.  We  may  judge  of  its  weight,  and  the 

force 
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BooKiL  force  with  which  it  was  impelled,  from  the  num- 

Sect.  2.  ber  of  men  employed  to  move  it.     They  amount- 

— •-'-*-- J  ed,  Diodorus  tells  us,  to  three  thoufand  four  hun- 

fcfj£;r!Ildred  of  the  dronged  that  could  be  found.     A 

Rhodian  undertook  to  render  this  vad  machine 

ufelefs.     Unobferved  by  the  enemy,  he  contrived 

"Wgetius   to  undermine  the  ground  over  which  it  was  to 

de  re  null-        r  i      »         TT    i          i«       i        •  r      u     •  L 

tari.  pals ;  and  the  Helepohs  having  iunk  into  the 
earth,  could  never,  from  its  enormous  weight,  be 
raifed  again.  The  fiege  had  now  laded  a  whole 
year,  and  the  vigour  of  the  befieged  had  not  in  the 
lead  degree  abated.  Such  unexpected  refidance 
difpofed  Demetrius  to  yield  to  the  folicitations  of 
the  dates  of  Greece,  who  had  all  been  earned  in 
their  mediation  in  favour  of  the  Rhodians :  and 
the  affairs  of  that  country  alfo  afforded  him  a  plau- 
fible  pretence  for  abandoning  his  prefent  enter- 
prife.  Urgent  representations  had  been  made  to 
him  of  the  oppreflions  of  Caifander,  and  of  the 
diitreffed  date  of  Athens,  which  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  his  hands.  Demetrius  refolved  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  that  city,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  people  of  Rhodes.  His 
engines  of  war  he  alfo  prefented  them  with  j  the 
value  of  which  was  fo  confiderable,  that  from  the 
fale  of  them  they  were  enabled  to  raife  their  famed 
ColoiTus,  or  brazen  datue  of  the  fun,  which, 
from  its  extraordinary  fize,  has  been  ranked 
^  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

IT  was  on  account  of  the  important  fervices  per- 
formed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  Rhodians  during  this 
fiege,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Soter,  the 
Deli-vsrer,  by  which  he  is  known  in  hidory. 
Thev  alfo  erected  a  number  of  datues  to  him,  and, 
in  the  excefs  of  their  gratitude,  are  faid  to  have 
even  paid  him  divine  honours  7. 

THE 

7  They  fent,  D'odorus  fays,  20.  5.  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of 
Ham/lion,  whether  they  fhoiild  worfhip  Ptolemy  as  a  god.  \n  the 

prefeat 
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THE  fiege  of  Rhodes  has  been  alfo   rendered  BOOK!!. 
memorable  by  a  circumftance  related  of  Protoge-  Sect.  2. 
nes,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  of  Greece.  — - — — ' 
He  was  at  this  time  employed  in  painting  his  Jaly-Bef-Chnft 
fus  (a  fabulous  hero,  faid  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Rhodian  people)  a  piece  efteerned  one  of  the  woa- 
ders  of  antiquity.     His  houfe  was  in  the  fuburbs ; 
and,  as  if  infenfible  of  the  din  of  war,  he  calmly 
continued  his  work  whiffl  Demetrius'  troops  were 
carrying  on  their  operations  on  every  fide  of  him. 
Demetrius,  amazed  at   his  apparent  intrepidity, 
afked  him  why  he  did  not,  like  others,  retire  to  a 
place  of  greater  fafety  :  '  Princes  like  you,'  replied 
the  painter,  '  never  war  againft  the  arts.'     The 
prince,  who  was  himfelf  a  perfon  of  high  accom- 
plimments,  and  naturally  generous,  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  anfwer,  that  he  appointed  a  guard 
for  his  protection. 

ONE  of  the  mod  admired  figures  in  this  piece 
was  a  dog,  which  had  coft  the  painter  immenfe  la- 
bour, without  his  being  able  to  exprefs  the  idea  he 
had  conceived.  He  meant  to  reprefent  the  animal 
in  a  panting  attitude,  foaming,  fo  that  the  foam 
mould  appear  actually  to  iflue  from  his  mouth. 
After  retouching  it  frequently,  and  ftill  without 
fuccefs,  he  at  laft,  in  the  rage  of  difappointment, 
darted  at  the  picture  the  fponge,  with  which  he 
ufed  to  wipe  off  his  colours  ;  and  c  chance,'  fays 
Pliny,  *  accomplifhed  what  art  had  not  the  power  37-  »°- 
*  to  perform.'  In  the  fame  piece  was  alfo  repre- 
fented  a  thrum  on  the  top  of  a  column,  fo  admi- 
rably well  executed,  that,  when  the  picture  was 
expofed  to  public  view,  certain  bigrd-catchers  with 
thruihes,  having  ftopt  to  admire  it,  the  birds, 

prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  we  may  eafily  judge  what  the  oracle 
pronounced.  And  accordingly  a  grove,  encompafled  with  a  iiately 
gallery,  was  confecrated  to  hinj. 

miftaking 
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BooKlI.  miftaking  the  painted  bird  fora  real  one,  began 
Se&.2.  to  fmg  to  it. 
^77~^     WHEN  Apelles   faw    this   picture,  he  was  fo 

istr.  Chntt  .     .     r  i      •      •       r  •  i          •  i         i  •  i         i  • 

304  tranlported,  it  is  laid,  with  admiration,  that  his 
fpeech  failed  him :  recovering  from  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  he  exclaimed,  '  prodigious  work !  won- 
'  derful  performance  !  — however,'  added  he,  *  it 
'  has  not  all  the  graces  the  world  admires  in  my 
'  works.'  If  the  anecdote  be  true,  this  laft  obfer- 
vation,  apparently  the  language  of  envy,  proves, 
perhaps  more  ftrongly  than  the  moft  lavifli  praifes, 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  piece. 

DEMETRIUS'  expedition  into  Greece  was  attend- 
ed with  better  fuccefs  than  he  had  of  late  met 
Bef.Chriflwith.     Caflander  had  inverted   Athens:    Deme- 
3°3'     trius  forced  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the   broken  condition  of  his  army, 
Piut.  in    preffed  him  with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  was  under 
'k.  the  neceffity  of  abandoning   all  he  held   to   the 
fouthward  of  Theffaly,  and  of  withdrawing  his 
troops  into  Macedon.     Even  his  retreat  he  effected 
with  difficulty;  Demetrius  having  attacked  him 
in  his  march,  and  obliged  him   to   confult  his 
fafety  by  a  precipitate  flight. 

THE  reduction  of  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
immediately  followed.  Not  only  the  feveral  cities 
from  the  {freights  of  Thermopylae  to  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  but  alfo  moft  of  thofeof  Peloponnefus, 
fubmitted  to  Demetrius ;  the  Macedonian  garri- 
fons  having  evacuated  all  the  places  of  which  they 
were  in  poffeflion.  He  now  faw  his  power  exceed- 
ingly augmented,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  en- 
joyed the  glory  of  being  confidered  as  the  refiorer 
of  the  liberties  of  an  oppreffed  people.  And  that  no 
honours  might  be  wanting,  the  folemn  conven- 
tion of  the  Grecian  ftates  at  the  ifthmus  pro- 
claimed him  general  of  all  Greece,  as  Philip  and 
Alexander  had  formerly  been. 

THIS 
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THIS    flow   of  profperity,   hiftorians    obferve,  BooKlI. 
proved  the  ruin  of  Demetrius.     He  had  now  no  Sect.  2. 
enemy   near  him.      And,   naturally   difpofed    to  s — ^ — ^ 
the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  he  was  but  too  much  en-2^"?1 
couraged  to  it  by  the  effeminate  manners  of  the 
Greeks ;  who,  on  their  part,  to  teftify  their  gra- 
titude to  their  protestor,  fought  every  opportunity 
of  adminiftering  to  his  amulement  and  gratifica- 
tion.    The  Athenian  orators,  in  particular,  con- 
tributed much  to  corrupt  his  mind.    They  offered 
him  the  mod  fulfome  adulations.      They   made 
him  almoft  forget  he  was  a  man  8. 

THIS  change  of  fortune  had  likewife  its  influ- 
ence on  Antigonus,  greatly  encreafmg  the  arro- 
gance which  had  always  marked   his  character. 
He.  fcrupled  not  even  to  avow  his  hopes  of  efta- 
blifhing  his  power  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  all  the, 
other  princes.     And  inflead  of  taking  this  oppor-Bef.  Chrift 
tunity  of  concluding  an  advantageous  peace  with     3°2' 
Caflander,  who  condefcended  to  afk  it  in  the  moft 
fuppliant  language,  he  required  him  to  fubmit  at 
difcretion,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  Macedon 
entirely  at  his  difpofal. 

CASSANDER  applied  to  the  confederate  princes, 
who,  willing  to  humble  a  pride  from  which  they 
themfelves  had  much  to  fear,  refolved  to  employ 
their  moft  vigorous  efforts  againft  Antigonus  and 
his  fon,  and,  if  poflible,  to  try  the  iflue  of  a  ge- 
neral engagement.  Accordingly  Seleucus  began  Bef.  Chrift 
to  move  from  Babylon,  as  did  Lyfimachus  from  »°l- 
Thrace  ;  and  thefe  princes,  having  received  con- 
fiderable  reinforcements  both  from  Macedon  and 
from  Egypt,  advanced,  after  fome  operations  of 
little  importance,  into  the  province  of  Phrygia, 
where  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  preparing  to 

*  Plut.  ub.  fup.     See  more  at  large  the  exceflive  flatteries  of 
the  Athenians  to  Demetrius,  in  book  3.  feft.  i.  of  this  work. 

meet 
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BooKlI.nieet  them.     Near   to   Ipfus,    an   Uiconfiderable 
Sed.  2.  town  in   this  province,    the   battle  was   fought, 
v — -  which  terminated  the  empire  and  life  of  Antigonus. 
Bf'f-ChriftThe  Syrians  were  totally  defeated,  and  Demetrius 
made  his  efcape  with  only  nine  thoufand  men,  out 
of  above  eighty  thoufand,  of  which  his  army  had 
confifted.     The  vidory  is  faid  to  have  been  ob- 
tained chiefly  by  the  fuperior  addrefs  of  Seleucus, 
who  took  advantage  of  Demetrius*  warmth,    in 
purfuing  too  far  a  Dody  of  the  enemy,  -which  he 
had  broken. 

ANTIGONUS  was  aged  eighty-four  years  9  when 
he  fell.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
perfonal  courage  and  abilities  in  war/^but  of  a 
fpirit  exceedingly  haughty  and  imperious.  Lefs 
ambitious,  and  more  moderate  in  the  ufe  of 
power,  he  might  have  ended  his  days  in  the  peace- 
able poffeflion  of  a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom. 

WHAT  were  the  latter  fortunes  of  Demetrius, 
is  an  enquiry  that  belongs  not  to  this  place.  As 
they  are,  however,  much  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  bring 
them  together  into  one  view. 

WITH  the  flender  remains  of  his  army  he  retired 
to  the  fea-coaft,  in  order  to  pafs  over  to  Athens, 
where  his  principal  dependence  was.  He  now 
found  how  hollow  are  the  profefiions  of  flat- 
tery. The  Athenians,  who  had  been  extravagant 
in  their  praifes,  when  he  was  attended  with  vic- 
tory, refufed  even  to  receive  him  into  their  city, 
under  pretext  of  fome  late  edift,  by  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  admit  a  crowned  head  within 
Piut.  in  tneir  walls.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  re- 
°'  venge.  Having  therefore  obtained  from  them  his 
gallies,  together  with  his  queen  and  royal  retinue, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  when  he  went  lad  to 

9  Eighty-one,  according  t«  Lucian  in  Macrobiis. 

Afia, 
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Afia,  and  having  vifited  certain  places  in  Pelo-BooK.II. 
ponnefus  in  which  he  ftill  had  garrifons,  he  failed  Sedt.  2. 
to  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  where,  to  wreak  his  ven-  — */ — — > 
geance  on  Lyfimachus,  he  made  defcents  on  feve- Cef  Clmft 
ral  parts,   and  committed  great  devaftatiori. 

WHILST  he  was  in  this  wandering  condition^ 
Seleucus,  who  had  heard  much  of  his  daughter 
Stratonice,  reputed  the  mod  beautiful  woman  of 
her  time,  fent  to  demand  her  in  marriage. 
Amazed  at  this  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour, 
Demetrius  failed  not  to  avail  himfelf  of  it,  and 
immediately  fhaped  his  courfe  towards  Syria  with 
the  princefs.  On  his  way,  having  landed  in 
Cilicia  for  fome  refremments,  and  finding  an  op- 
portunity favourable,  he  plundered  the  caftle  of 
Cuinda,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Antigo-  strat>, 
nus,  but  was  now  the  property  of  Pliftarchus,  (Cafaub'.j 
brother  to  Caflander,  the  confederate  princes I4' 46a' 
having  beftowed  it  on  him,  together  with  the 
whole  province.  He  then  purfued  his  voyage, 
and  delivered  his  daughter  to  Seleucus ;  who  ce- 
lebrated his  nuptials  in  the  mod  fplendid  "manner, 
and  entertained  his  new  father-in-law  with  much 
(hew  of  regard  and  confidence,  having  even  pre- 
vailed on  Ptolemy  to  give  him  his  daughter  Pto- 
lemais  in  marriage.  On  his  return,  Demetrius 
determined  to  make  a  fecond  defcent  in  Cilicia  ; 
and  finding  it  without  defence,  got  entire  poflef- 
iion  of  that  province.  Seleucus  interpofed,  and 
threatened  ;  but  Demetrius  would  not  refign  fo 
valuable  an  acquifition. 

HE  was  now,  he  imagined,  ftrong  enough  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  the  Athenians.  Patting  over 
therefore  into  Greece,  he  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
Athens,  which  he  reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that 
a  mod'ms  of  wheat  (about  a  peck)  was  fold  for  three 
hundred  drachms.  Lachares,  a  turbulent  dema-81.  IIP. 
gogue,  had,  under  the  aflumed  character  of  cham- I0d<  h* 

VOL.  II.  M  fioi 
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BooKlI./>/o>2  of  the  people,  invaded  the  adminiftration,  and 

Sect,  i .  directed  all  public  meafures  with  abfolute  fway ; 

* — v— — 'and  to    him  were   owing   the  prefent   counfels. 

i'f^Chnli  Reduced  by  famine,  the  Athenians  were  at  laft 
obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  Lachares  having 
firfl  faved  himfelf  by  flight.  Demetrius  accepted 
their  fubmillion,  and  far  from  puniming  them  for 
their  ingratitude,  presented  them  with  an  hundred 
thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,  requiring  only,  that 

in  Apop-  they  (hould  receive  a  garrifon  into  their  city. 
Plutarch  relates,  on  this  occafion,  a  whimfical 
circmnflance,  which  flrongly  marks  the  turn  of 
genius  both  of  Demetrius  and  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Upon  his  entering  Athens,  he  had  order- 
ed  them  to  repair  to  the  theatre,  and  after  keeping 
them  for  fome  time  in  expectation  of  their  fate, 
he  on  a  fudden  made  his  appearance  on  the  ftage, 
defcending  from  above,  in  the  manner  of  the 
players,  when  reprefen-ting  the  pagan  divinities. 
Hq  began  to  harangue  them,  not  with  anger,  but 
in  a  fet  fpeech,  filled  with  foothing  export ulations 
and  Rowers  of  oratory,  in  \vhich  he  was  fond  of 
being  thought  to  excel.  In  the  midft  of  his  ha- 
rangue, an  Athenian  darting  up,  informed  him, 
that  the  phrafe  he  had  jufl  made  ule  of,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  purity  of  the  Attic  language. 
4  I  give  you  fifty  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat 

*  more,*  cried  Demetrius,  '  in  acknowledgement 

*  of  the  improvement  I  have  received  from  that 
'  Athenian's  friendly  information.* 

FROM  Athens  he  marched  into  Peloponnefus, 
with  a  view  to  ih'ake  himfelf  matter  alfo  of  Sparta  ; 
and  the  Spartans,  led  on  by  their  king  Archida- 
mus,  having  advanced  to  oppoik  him,  he  attacked 
them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory. 

THE  confequence  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
Lacedsemon.  But  as  the  viclor  was  preparing  to 
purfue  this  fuccefs,  his  affairs  fuddenly  took  a  dif- 
i  ferent 
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ferent  turn.     He  received  advice,  that  Seleucua  BooxIL 
and  J.yfimachus   had   difpoffefled    him   of  all  he  Seit.2. 
held  in  Afia  '  °  ;  and  that  Ptolemy  had  invaded  — v— — > 
Cyprus,  and  reduced   the  whole  ifland,  SalamisBef2^hnlt 
excepted,  which   he  was  then  befieging.     Proba- 
bly  the  progrefs  of  Demetrius    in  Greece    had 
awakened  the  appreheaftens  of  thefe  princes. 

DISCOURAGED  by  this  unexpected  reverfe,  he 
had  given  up  all  for  loft,  when  a  new  and  un- 
looked-for profpeft  opened  to  him. 

CASSANDER  king  of  Macedon  was  dead,  and  Jufi- t(5- f* 

1       ~*         rr  1  llf 

his  two  fons,  Antipater  and  Alexander,  had  eachj,j  Dsme_' 
laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.     The  former  was  fup*trio. 
ported   by  Lyfimachus,  whofe  daughter   he  had 
married  ;  and  the  latter  applied  to  Demetrius,  whoBef.  Chnft 
haftened    to  his   afliftance.     But  having,  in  the     2?> 
mean    time,    obtained   luccours   from    Pyrrhus, 
Alexander  would  have  declined  the   interpofition 
of  Demetrius,   of  whom  he   began  to   entertain 
fufpicions  ;  and,  finding  himfelf  under  confidera- 
ble  embarraflment  on  that  fcore,  intended  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  violent  means.     So,  at  leaft,  De- 
metrius wifhed  to  have  it  underflood  ;  for,  under 
colour  of  this  conviction,  he  caufed  Alexander  to 
be  aflafiinated  at  an  entertainment  to   which   he 
had  invited  him.     Having  then    laid  before  the 
Macedonians  the  perfidious  intentions  of  Alexan- 
der, and   the  juft   claim  he  himfeif  had  to   the 
crown  in    right  of  his  wife  Philla,   daughter  to 
Antipater,  he  contrived  to  gain  a  party  over  to  ne£chrif! 
his  intereits,  and  got  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom.         294- 

HE  might  have  held  the  fcepter  of  Macedort 
many  years,  had  the  experience  of  misfortunes 
taught  him  v/ifdom.  But,  inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  repair  the  waile  and  devaluation  which  this 

10  Srleucu.%  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (in  Demet.)  had  offered 
him  a  fum  of  money  for  Cilicia  ;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  had  in- 
fified  on  havirg  Tyre  and  Sidon  ^iven  iitj  to  him. 

M  2  unhappy 
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BooK.II.  unhappy    kingdom  had    fuffered   from    conftant 

Seel.  2.  wars,,  as  foon  as  he  was  feated  on  the  throne,  he 

v-~^— 7- immediately  engaged   in  new  military  operations 

Bef2n>hna  on  tne  fid-e  of  Greece,  on  the  fide  of  Aetolia,  on 

the  fide  of  Epire,  on  , the  fide  of  Thrace.     At  the 

fame  time,  by  his  profufe  luxury,  his  vanity,  and 

haughtinefs,    it    feemed    as    if  '  he    induftriouily 

fought  to   render    his   government   odious.      In 

his  drefs  he  affected    an    excefs  of  magnificence 

nearly  theatrical,  fuch  as  no  prince  who  reigned 

Piut.  in     after  him  was  ever  vain  enough  to  imitate.     His 

Dsmetrio.  COurt  was  a  continued    fcene  of  diflipation  and 

riot ;  and  though  of  free  accefs  to  the  miniflers. 

of   his  pleafures,  he   fcarcely  would   fuffer   any 

other  of  his  fubjects,  or  even  the  minifters  of  fo- 

"'_.''  reign  dates  to  approach  him.     As  if  this  folly  had 

been  too  little,  either  from  a  reftlefs  ambition,  or, 

as  fome  writers  fay,  that  the  Macedonians  might 

not  have  leifure  to  form  defigns  againft  him,  he 

maintained  formidable"  armaments  both  by  feaand 

land,  to  recover,  he   pretended,    the   dominions 

which  his  father  and  himfelf  had  formerly  pollTef- 

fed  in  Alia. 

ALARMED  at  thefc  preparations,  and  probably 
folicited  by  the  Macedonians  themielves,  Ptolemy 
and  Lyfmiachus  determined  to  prevent  him.  The 
former  failed  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  invade 
Greece  by  fea,  the  latter  entered  Macedon  on  the 
fide  of  Thrace;  whilft  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  had 
engaged  in  their  alliance,  advanced  from  Epirus. 
Never  was  Demetrius  in  a  more  critical  fituation: 
he  was  encompafled  by  enemies  ;  and  the  Mace- 
donians, to  a  man,  difaffe&ed,  were  on  the  point 
of  declaring  againft  him,  He  faw  no  refource 
left,  but  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Having  ac- 
cordingly put  on  the  habit  of  a  private  foldier,  he, 

undsr 
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under  that  difguife,  quitted  the  camp,  and  efcaped  SooKTI. 
to  Caflandria  '  '.  Sed.2. 

HE   had   dill    hopes,  that  he    (hould  find  the  —  *  —  -> 

Befhnli 


Athenians  faithful  to  him  ;  but  thofe  days, 
misfortunes  were  a  recommendation  at  Athens, 
were  long  fmce  pafled.  Olvmpiodbrus,  now  the 
popular  leader,  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  off  a 
yoke  that  difgraced  them  ;  and  it  was  refolved 
that  their  gates  mould  be  fhut  againft  him.  De- 
metrius-would have  had  recourfe  to  vindictive 
meafures  ;  but  the  interpofition  of  th«  philofo- 
pher  Crates,  according  to  fome  hiftorians,  or,piut  -]n 
which  is  more  likely,  the  want  of  means,  induced  Dtmetrio. 
him  to  defift. 

NOT  w  ITHST  A  NDING  all  thefe  humiliating  events, 
the  fpirit  of  enterprife  had  not  yet  forfaken  De- 
metrius. After  making  what  p'rovifion  he  could 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  few  places  he  (till  held  in 
Greece,  he  planned  a  new  expedition,  purpofmg 
nothing  lefs  than  to  recover  the  provinces  of 
Lydia  and  Caria  from  Lyfimachus.  The  whole 
force  he  could  mufter,  when  he  left  Europe, 
amounted  only  to  eleven  thoufand  men,  all  of 
them,  like  their  leader,  of  defperate  fortunes,  and 
ripe  for  any  adventure.  This  plan  proved  as  un- 
fuccefsful  as  it  was  rafhly  formed.  Agathocles, 
fon  to  Lyfimachus,  was  prepared  to  receive  him 
at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army  ;  an  advantage 
which  he  improved  with  great  ability,  carefully 
avoiding  a  general  engagement,  but  wafting  the 
fmall  force  Demetrius  had  brought  with  him,  by 
frequent  fkirmimes,  by  confhmt  harrafiing,  by 
depriving  them  of  fubfiftence  :  fo  that  at  length, 
after  milting  his  quarters  from  place  to  place,  and 

'  »   Subdued  by   this  overthrow   of  all    her   hopes,    his    wife 
Pbilla,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  pyifoned  herfelf.  —  Plut.  in  Deinetrio. 

having 
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BooK.II.  having  feen  the  greated  part  of  his  troops  con- 
Sect. 2.  fumed  by  fatigue  and  famine,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
treat  to  Tari'us  in  Gilicia,  which  now  belonged  to 
Seleucus,  from  whence  he  fent  to  his  fon-in-law, 
entreating  his  compaflion  in  the  mod  humiliating 
terms. 

SELF.CUS  was  difpofed  to  afford  him  (belter  in 
his  dominions,  and  to  fupply  both  him  and  his 
troops  with  necefiaries;  but  his  miniders  oppofed 
it.  They  reprefented  the  many  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  prince  like  Demetrius,  ambiti- 
ous, experienced,  active,  fertile  in  refources,  and 
not  to  be  fubdued  b~y  misfortunes.  Seleucus  at 
la(l  yielded  to  their  remondrances,  and  marched 
againft  him.  In  this  fituation,  Demetrius  is  faid  to 
have  done  all  that  valour  and  military  fkill  could 
perform.  But  overpowered,  and  having  no  ex- 
pedient left,  he  found  himfelf  under' the  neceffity 
of  furrendering  to  Seleucus. 

SELEUCUS  was  once  more  inclined  to  have  acted 
nobly  towards  him.  He  had  even  thoughts  of 
bringing  him  to  his  court,  and  of  entertaining  him 
there  in  royal  fpJendor.  But  his  minifters  would 
not  permit  it ;  and  at  laft  obtained  of  the  king, 
that  he  mould  be  fent  under  a  ftrong  guard  to  a 
place  of  fafety  in  the  Syrian  Gherfonefus.  Seleucus 
however  took  care,  that  he  fhould  have  every  in- 
dulgence, that  could  render  his  captivity  lefs  irk- 
ibrne  ;  the  ufe  of  a  fpacious  park,  a  number  of 
fine  horfes,  a  princely  table,  with  whatever  other 
amufements  he  appeared  to  defire.  But  what  are 
thefe  without  liberty  ?  He  lived  about  three  years 
Bef.  Chriftin  this  ftate  of  confinement ;  and  died  at  lad  of  a 
2841  didemper,  brought  on  partly  by  the  reflections 
which  his  melancholy  fituation  mud  have  fuggeded 
to  him,  and  partly  by  excefs  in  wine,  to  wKich  he 
had  recourfe  in  order  to  drown  recollection. 

FROM 
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FROM  what  Plutarch l  *  relates,  there  is  reafon  toBooKlI. 
believe,  that  during  his  captivity  he  recovered,  in  Sect.  2. 
a  great  meafure,  that  excellent  underftandimrjr-rvp-' 

.        ,    -  rn,  0Ber.Chrut 

•which  he  had  received  from  nature,      ihe  manner     2g4. 
in  which  he  wrote  to  his  fon  Antigonus  fpeaks 
him  a  better  father,  and  a  wifer  prince,  than  from 
his  former  conduct  we  fhould  be  apt  to  think  him. 
He  recommended  it  to  him,  '  to  attend  efpecially 

*  to  the  prefervation  of  the  places  he  flill  occupi- 

*  ed  in  Greece,  and  not  to  yield  up  the  pofleffion 

*  of  any  of  them  to  any  perfon,  or  on  any  prs- 

*  tence  whatever  ;  but  to  look  upon  him  as  dead, 
6  and,  from  that  day,  not  to  give  credit  to  any 

*  letter  or   order  that    fliould  come  from    him, 

*  though  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  fealed 
'  with  his  own  fignet.' 

ANTIGONUS,  to  his  honour,  employed  every 
felicitation  in  his  power  to  obtain  his  father's  li- 
berty, conjuring  the  other  kings  to  interpofe  in 
his  behalf,  and  offering  to  give  up  all  his  poffef- 
lions,  and  even  his  own  peribn  as  a  fccurity.  But 
no  terms  could  be  accepted.  Demetrius  was  flill 
too  formidable.  Lyfimachus,  itisfaid,  offered  a 
vaft  furri,  on  condition  he  mould  be  put  to  death  ; 
a  propofal  which  Seleucus  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion. 

HAD  not  Demetrius  fuffered  the  blandimments 
of  pleafure  to  prevail  over  him,  he  had  beca  the 
firft  of  all  the  princes  of  his  time.  Poffefled  by 
nature  of  uncommon  powers  of  mind,  he  had  im- 
proved them  highly  by  cultivation.  He  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  all  the  advantages  that  external 
grace  and  elegance  of  form  can  beftow  ;  and  fo 
inimitably  beautiful  was  his  countenance,  if 
Plutarch  may  be  believed,  that  neither  painter  nor 
(latuary  could  ever  execute  an  exact  portrait  of 

1  *  Wbi  fupra.     See  his  dire&ions  gt  length  in  Plutarch. 

him; 
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BooKlI.him  ;  '  the  animated  air  of  youth  being  blended, 

Sect.  2.  '  in  him,  with  the  awful  majefty  of  the  hero  and 

^T^Jf'  fhe  king.'     In  his  behaviour,  the  fame  happy 

2S.J.."  affociation  appeared.     In  his  hours  of  leifure,  he 

was  a  moft  agreeable  and  captivating  companion  ; 

in   his   entertainments,    the  moft   fumptuous   of 

princes ;  yet,  when  bufmefs  called,  hardly  to  be 

equalled  in  aQivity  and  application.     In  addition 

to  all  this,  he  was  brave j   of  confummate  fkill  in 

military  affairs ;  and,   until  corrupted  by  profpe- 

rity  and  adulation,  humane  and  generous.     His 

affe&ionate  and  dutiful  attention  to  his  father,  in 

the  midfl  of  all  his  diffipation,  has  been  alfo  juflly 

celebrated  by  every  writer  that  has    mentioned 

him. 

Two  remarkable  inftances  of  his  generollty  of 
fpirit  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftory.  He 
employed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fave  the  life  of 
Piut.  m  jEumenes ;  and  probably  would  have  fucceeded, 
had  not  his  father's  minifters  imprefled  him  with 
gloomy  apprehenfions  of  what  that  gallant  chief 
might  afterwards  attempt  againft  him.  The  life 
pf  Mithridates,  the  fon  of  Ariobarzanes,  he 
£?ut''p.  actually  laved.  This  Mithridates  was  a  young 
J'Afiatic  nobleman  of  unblemimed  manners,  and 
the  conftant  companion  of  Demetrius.  But  An- 
tigonus  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  of  him.  He 
dreaned,  that  he  had  entered  a  fair  and  fpaeious 
field,  and  fowed  it  with  filings  of  gold,  from 
which  in  a  fhort  time  there  had  arifen  a  golden 
crop ;  but  that,  foon  after,  returning  to  vifit  it, 
he  found  it  cut  down,  and  heard  the  people  fay, 
that  Mithridates  had  reaped  the  golden  harveft, 
and  had  carried  it  off  towards  the  Euxine  fea. 

DISTURBED  at  this  dream,  he  communicated  it 
|:p  Demetrius,  with  his  resolution  of  deftroying 
Mithridates  j  binding,  at  the  fame  time,  his  fon 

by 
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by  an  oath,  that  he  fhould  not  fpeak  to  himBooKlI. 
either  of  the  dream  or  of  its  confequences.  The  Se£t.2. 
enfuing  day,  Mithridates  came  as  ufual  to  attend 
the  prince  in  his  amufements;  when,  taking  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  him  alide,  Demetrius 
with  the  point  of  his  fpear  wrote  on  the  ground, 
'  Fly,  Mithridates.'  He  fled  accordingly  that 
night  intp  Cappadocia :  and  fate  foon  accom- 
pliihed  for  Mithridates  the  thing  which  Antigonus 
dreaded ;  for  he  conquered  a  rich  and  extenfive 
country,  and  founded  the  family  of  the  Pontic 
kings,  which  continued  through  eight  fucceffions, 
until  it  was  atlafl  deflroyedby  the  Romans  ' 3. 

*  3  Befides  a  number  of  children  by  other  wives  and  concubines, 
Demetrius  left  by  Philla,  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  widow  of 
Craterus,  a  fon  named  Antigonus,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon, 
and  the  famed  Stratonice  ;  and  by  Ptolemais,  another  fon,  called 
Demetrius,  of  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  make  mention 
hereafter. 
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III. 


THE  reign  of  Alexander,  though  accounted  BO  o  K 
the  aera  of  glory  for  the  Macedonian  peo-     HI. 
pie,  was  far  from  advancing  the  internal  happinefs  Se&.  r. 
and  profperity  of  their  country.     A  nation  de  — ->/ — * 
prived  of  the   prefence  of  their  fovereign,  at  aBef-Chrift 
feafon  of  life   when  his   activity  and  vigour  of 
mind  might  have  been  of  important  benefit,  ex- 
haufted  '  of  their  mod  valuable  citizens  to  repair 

1  It  appears  from  Diod.  Sic.  18.  T.  that  when  Antipater  march- 
ed againtt  Leofthenes,  it  was  not  pofTible  for  him  to  mutter  more 
than  thirteen  thoufand  foot  and  fix  hundred  horfe.  Such,  fays  the 
hiflorian,  luasthefcarcityoffoldiers  in  Macedon,  in  confequencc 
of  the  frequent  draughts  to  recruit  the  armies  in  Afia. 

the 
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Boo  Kthe  wade  of  diftant  wars,  and  diftracled  by  that 

III.     conflid  of  factions  to  which  a  delegated  govern- 

Secr,.  i.  merit  is  generally  expofed,  muft  ever  find  much 

*• — • — -real  caufe,  amidft  all  the  fafcinating  glare  of  con- 

Bef;p'nftqueft,  to  lament  the  boundlefs  ambition  of  their 

prince.     Such  was  Macedon  during  this  beaded 

period.     Whilft  the  treafures,  which  poured  in 

from  every  part  of  Afia,  proved  no  compenfation 

for  thefe  accumulated  evils,  they  corrupted  the 

fimplicity    of  the   Macedonian    manners.     This 

hardy  people,  who,  under  the  preffure  of  poverty, 

had  preferved  their  independence,  now  funk  into 

luxury,  debility,  and  fervitude. 

ANTIPATER,  whom  Alexander  had  appointed 
to  the  adminiflration  of  Macedonian  affairs,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  qualified  for  the  ftation  his 
matter  had  affigned  him.  He  was  to  reftrain 
within  their  limits  thofe  fierce  borderers,  by 
whom  a  confiderable  part  of  Macedon  was  fur- 
rounded  :  he  was  to  obferve  the  motions,  and 
counteract  the  defigns  of  the  feveral  common- 
wealths of  Greece,  who  entertained  an  avowed 
jealoufy  of  Alexander,  and  were  prepared  to  feize 
the  firft  opportunity  of  re-afierting  their  ancient 
liberties  :  he  was  to  introduce  at  home  a  more  ab- 
folute  government,  and  bend  the  Macedonians  to 
a  fubjeftion  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  had  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  the 
intrigues  of  fome  of  the  principal  of  the  Macedo- 
nian nobles,  who  beheld  with  jealoufy  and  indig- 
nation a  man,  lately  their  equal,  now  exalted  above 
them ;  and  who  were  encouraged  in  their  difaf- 
fedion  by  the  countenance  and  artifices  of  Olym- 
pias,  the  king's  mother,  a  woman  of  violent  tem- 
per, fond  of  powerj  and  therefore  impatient  of 
the  controul  which  Antipater's  authority  impofed 
upon  her. 

ANTIPATER 
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ANTIPATER  poflefTed  all  the  qualifications  re-B  o  o  K 
quifite  for  thefe  various  purpofes.    To  great  mi-     III. 
litary  abilities  he  joined  thelubtilty  and  referve  of  Sect,  i. 
the  flatefman  ;    he   was  vigilant,   vigorous,  and  ^^v^^f 
fteady ;  with  a  firm  hand  he  held  the  reins  of  go-Bef -Chrift 
vernment,  notvvithftanding  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Olympias  to   wreft  them  from  him ;  he  fup- 
prefled  every  commotion,  he  baffled  every  confe- 
deracy;  the  turbulence  of  the  Macedonians  he 
awed  ;   the  Greeks  he  humbled  ;   he  was  implaca- 
ble when  provoked,  and  fanguinary  in  gratifying 
his  refentments.     His  treatment  of  the  two  Athe- 
nian orators,  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides,  proves 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  offend  him.     It  is  affirm- 
ed,  that  he  caufed  the  tongue  of  the  latter  to  be 
cut  out,  in  revenge  for  the  invectives  it  had  ut- 
tered againft  him. 

IF  we  confider  him  as  the  confidential  fervant  of 
a  prince,  whofe  object  was  the  fubverfion  of  all 
liberty,  he  was  an  ufeful  minifter ;  if  as  the  ma- 
giftrate  of  a  free  flate,  who  was  bound  to  pay  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  mankind,  he  was  a  tyranni- 
cal and  mercilefs  opprefibr.  Accordingly,  both 
thefe  characters  he  bears  in  hiftory,  agreeably  to 
the  different  principles  of  the  feveral  writers  by 
whom  he  is  mentioned. 

HE  was  to  have  been  removed,  had  Alexander 
furvived.     It  is    thought,   that   the  intrigues    of 
Olympias  and  her  faction  had  at  length  prevailed, 
and  that  his  prince  began  to  fufpedt  him  of  views 
inconfiftent  with  the  duty  of  a  fubject.     Perhaps 
his  expreffing  too  freely  his  fentiments  concerning 
the  execution  of  Parmenio  had  reached  the  king. 
For  upon  hearing  the  fate  of  that  gallant  general, 
in  aftonimment  he  cried  out,    '  if  Parmenio  haspiut.  m 
'  confpired  againft  his  mailer,  whom  are  we  toAF°Ph- 
t  truft?  and  if  he  has  not,  how  are  we  to  ad  ?' tli^1"' 
Words  pregnant  with  fo  much  meaningj  had  they 

come 
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BOOK  come  to  Alexander's  knowledge,  would   hardly 
III.     have  been  forgiven. 

Sect.  i.  WHEN  tidings  of  Alexander's  death  reached 
Greece,  moft  of  its  dates,  as  we  have  feen,  rofe 
up  in  arms.  Antipater  was  not  difconcerted. 
Precarious  as  his  fituation  was  on  the  fide  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  with  numbers  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  he  met  them  in  battle,  and,  though 
worded,  had  the  art  to  collect  together  the  broken 
remains  of  his  army,  and  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of 
Lamia  in  Theffaly,  a  place  capable  of  defence. 
Leonnatus,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  advanced 
to  his  affiftance,  and  was  defeated  and  (lain.  This 
incident,  however  difaftrous  in  appearance,  Anti- 
pater  improved  likewife  to  his  advantage.  The 
death  of  Leonnatus  had  delivered  him  from  a 
rival,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  He  found  means 
to  efcape  from  Lamia,  whilft  the  Greeks  were  en- 
gaged with  Leonnatus,  whofe  troops  having  been 
little  more  than  difperfed,  he  contrived  to  recover 
moft  of  them,  and  to  incorporate  them  into  his 
army,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  look  the  con- 
federates in  the  face ;  whilft  Craterus,  having  in 
the  mean  time  arrived  from  Afia,  joined  him  alfo 
with  confiderable  fuccours.  This  general  was  to 
have  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Mace- 
don  :  but  as  Alexander's  appointments  had  alf 
ceafed  with  his  life,  Craterus  was  now  contented 
to  mare  the  government  with  Antipater  j  who,  to 
attach  him  moreftrongly  to  his  interefts,gave  him 
his  daughter  Philla  in  marriage,  one  of  the  moft 
f.  Chrift  accomplimed  women  of  her  time.  Soon  after,  was 
32/2t  fought  the  battle  of  Cranon,  which,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  proved  fatal  to  Greece,  obliging 
the  Athenians  to  iurrender  their  liberties  to  the 
Macedonian  leaders,  and  to  receive  a  garrifon 
from  them.  The  Aetolians,  though  not  lefs  active 
in  promoting  the  war,  obtained  peace  on  eafier 

terms. 
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terms.     The  bold  enterprifes  of  Perdiccas  had  by  B  o  o  K 
this  time  roufed  thejealoufy  of  the  other  comman-     HI. 
ders  ;  and  Antipater  haftened  to  fettle  the  affairs  Sect,  i. 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  be  at  leifure  to  oppofe  that ' 
leader  in  Afia.  . 

THE  fucceeding  events  were  not  unfavourable 
to  Antipater  Js  fortunes.     Craterus  having  fallen  in  Bef.  Chrift 
battle  againft  Eumenes,  he  found  himfeif  again  in     s*1- 
pofleflion  of  the  whole  government  of  Macedon. 
And  Perdiccas,  as  we  have  related,  being  ilain  in 
Egypt,  he  was  appointed   regent  %   and  Philip 
Aridaeus,  and  the  young  king  Alexander,  were 
configned  to  his  protection. 

FROM  this  period,  the  power  of  Antipater  over 
Greece  and  Macedon  was  uncontrouled  ;  but  his 
authority  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  was  little 
more  than  nominal. 

WHAT  feems  moft  extraordinary  in  Antipater's 
conduct,  is  the  laft  act  of  his  life.  On  his  death-  Bef.  Chrift 
bed  he  named  Polyperchon,  one  of  Alexander's  319> 
captains,  but  no  way  diftinguiflied  by  any  parti- 
cular merit,  to  fucceed  him  in  the  government  of 
Macedon,  and  in  the  office  of  proteitor ;  to  the 
exclufion  of  his  own  fon  Caflander,  whom  he  only 
appointed  to  the  poft  of  chiliarch,  or  captain  of  a 
thoufand  men.  It  has  been  laid,  that  Auguftus  be- 
queathed the  empire  to  Tiberius,  that  in  the  vio- 
lences of  his  fucceflbr  the  Romans  might  forget 
the  crimes  of  which  he  himfeif  had  been  guilty. 
A  fimilar  fufpicion  might,  with  as  good  reafon, 
be  entertained  of  Antipater ;  for  never  man 
feemed  lefs  fitted  than  Polyperchon  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  this  arduous  trufl.  Without  vigour, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy  appointed  Aridaeus 
and  Python,  two  of  Alexander's  captains,  to  the  proteitorlhip  ; 
but  meeting  with  a  formidable  opposition  from  Eurydice  and  her 
friends,  they  refigned,  and  the  Macedonians  chofe  Antipater, 
SeeDiod.  Sic.  18.  3. 

without 
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B  o  o  Kwithout   firmnefs  ;     mean,    cruel,  perfidious;    a 
III.     dupe  to  thofe  who  had  the  art  to  gain  his  confi- 

Seft.  i.  dence,  he  knew  not  how  to  render  his  authority 

' — v — ^refpedable,  or  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  men. 
ftWhat  confiderations  could  have  moved  Amipater 
to  this  appointment,  hiflory  does  not  difclofe. 
Whether  he  thought,  that  Caffander's  impetuous 
temper  was  ill  fuited  to  the  preient  times  ;  or  that, 
vain  and  high-fpirited,  power  in  his  hands  might 
produce  his  deftru&ion  ;  or  whether  he  had  con- 
ceived difguft  at  his  fon,  on  account  of  his  private 
life ;  are  the  conjectures  of  different  writers — 
but  of  the  truth  it  is  not  poflible  to  determine. 

WHAT  feems  however  mod  probable,  is,  that, 
for  fome  time  before  Antipater's  death,  Polyper- 
chon,  having  entertained  hopes  of  fucceeding 
him,  had  employed  the  ufual  intrigues  for  accom- 
plifhing  his  ambitious  views.  This  Antipater 
having  dilcovered,  and  finding  that  the  ftrength 
of  Polyperchon's  party,  aided  by  the  friends  of 
Olympias,  would,  in  oppofition  to  his  own  views, 
infallibly  prevail  in  the  iflue,  he  chofe  to  have  him- 
felf  the  merit  of  the  appointment,  in  expectation 
of  fecuring  to  his  family  a  protector,  where  they 
might  otherwife  have  found  an  enemy.  It  appears 

,9  Ie  from  Diodorus,  that  he  dreaded  the  influence 
which  Clympias  was  likely  to  obtain  under  the 
new  aclminiftration,  and  endeavoured  to  guard 
againft  it.  His  lad  charge  to  Polyperchon  was, 
to  keep  her  at  a  diltance  from  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs,  which  if  me  engaged  in,  her  paffions 
would  foon  throw  it  into  coiifufion. 

POLYPERCHON  paid  little  regard  either  to  the 
inftructions  of  Anripater,  or  to  the  obligations  he 
might  be  fuppofed  to  owe  to  his  predeceflbr, 
had  he  confidered  his  appointment  as  the  a&  of  his 
choice.  Hisfirft  flep  was  to  recal  Olympias  from 
Epire,  whither  me  had  retired.  But  her  enemies 

were 
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were  dill  too  formidable,  and  the  minds  of  menB  o  o  K 
too  much  exafperated,   for  her  to  venture  imme-     III. 
diately.      She  deferred  accepting  the  invitation,  Sect.  r. 
until  fhe  could  enjoy  a  full,  exertion  of  power.  — T' 
And  it  is  believed,  that  whatever  meafures  Poty-8^?' 
perchon,  from  this  period >  purfued,  were  in  obe* 
dience  to  her  directions.     He  removed  every  per* 
fon  who  had  been  in  the  interefts  of  Antipater,  and 
reftored  throughout  the  Greek  cities  the  democra- 
tical  form  of  government*  which  had  been  aboiifh- 
ed.     A  general  confufion,  as  might  be  expected* 
enfued.    The  popular  faction,  naturally  violent  in 
their  refentment,  fell  almoft  every  where  on  thofe 
who  were  fufpected  of  being  inflrumental  in  their 
difgrace.      At  Athens   particularly,    though    the 
Munychia  and  Piraeus  were  flill  held  by  Antipa- 
ter's  garrifons,    they  feized  on  Phocion,  and  as 
many  of  his  friends  as  they  could  find,  whom  they 
fent  to  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Polyperchon,   to  an- 
iwer  for  the  mare  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  had 
in   fhe    late    adminiftration.      Polyperchon   pro-Bef.  Chrift 
nounced  their  condemnation,  and  remitted  them     3"5. 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  put  to  death.  Phocion    prl ' 
has  been  already  mentioned.     He  was  a  man  ofplut-.in 
the  greateft  probity  of  his  time,  and  had  with 
unwearied   endeavours    ftudied    the   happinefs  of 
his  country.     Probably    his  integrity  made  him 
more  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  Polyperchon.     Si- 
milar diffractions  prevailed  in  molt  of  the  other 
cities  ;   and  becaufe  the  Megalopolitans  declared 
themfelves  fatisfied  with  the  form  of  government 
Antipater  had  eflablifhed,  and  refufed  to  change 
it,  Polyperchon  marched  his  army  againft  them. 

MEANWHILE,   Caffander,  who   law  there  was 
no  fafety  for  him  in  Macedon,  fled  to  Amigonus,D:ocJ  s;c 
who  at  this  time  was  employed  in  profecuting  hisiS.  4. 
plan  of  empire  in  Afia.     He  was  received  with 
cordiality  and  kindnefs,  and  Antisonus  foon  en- 

VoL.ll  1$  abled 
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Boo  Kabled  him  to  return  with  effectual  fuccours.     Af- 
III.     fection,  neverthelefs,  had  no  (hare  in  this  atten- 
Sect, i.  tion.     Antigonus  hated  Polyperchon,  was  jealous 
'—— </-»;->  of  the  authority  he  derived  from  acting  under  the 
316."  roval  fanction,  and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
railing  enemies  againft  him  at  home,  and  of  pre- 
venting him  from  interfering  in  the  Afiatic  pro- 
vinces. 

THUS  fupported,  Caflander  failed  back  to 
Athens,  and  entered  the  Piraeus,  of  which  Nica- 
nor,  the  governor  appointed  by  his  father,  had 
ftill  pofleflion.  Polyperchon,  upon  the  firft  alarm, 
immediately  turned  his  attention  thither.  He  at- 
tacked him  by  land  and  fea,  yet  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  both.  His  fleet,  after  obtaining  at  firft 
fome  inconfiderable  advantages,  was  totally  de- 
feated by  that  of  Caflander.  Athens,  already 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  without 
profpect  of  relief  from  Polyperchon,  was  forced 
to  fubmit,  and  to  accept  a  governor  named  by 
Caflander.  He  appointed  Demetrius  Phalereusr 
the  famed  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  of  whofe  prin- 
ciples he  was  allured,  from  his  intimate  connection 
with  Phocion,  and  whofe  philofophical  turn  of 
mind  feemed  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  he  was  to  govern. 

THE  reduction  of  Athens  completed  the  ruin 
of  Polyperchon's  affairs  in  Greece.  The  Pelo- 
ponnefian  ftates  were  already  in  the  interefts  of 
Caflander.  In  moft  of  the  other  cities  likewife, 
the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Antipater  were  begin- 
ning to  {hew  themfelves :  fo  that  Polyperchon 
judged  it  moft  prudent  to  relinquilh  what  he  could 
not  hold,  and  to  content  himfelf  with  fecuring 
Macedon. 

BUT  the  fame  ill  conduct,  by  which  he  had  loft 
juft.  14.    Greece,  was  alfo  to  deprive   him  of  Macedon, 
5, 6.        Polyperchon,  now  avowedly  the  creature  of  Olym- 
pian. 
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pias,  befought  her  to  take  the  young  king  under  B  o  o  K 
her  guardianfhip,  imagining  her  prefence  might  III. 
add  itrength  to  his  adminiftration.  Her  arrival  Sect.i. 
produced  a  contrary  effect.  All  who  had  the  mod  — *>— o 
diftant  connection  with  Antipater,  beheld  with^ef>^hrlft 
terror  a  revolution,  which,  from  a  woman  of  her 
fierce  and  vindictive  fpidt,  was  probably  to  end  in 
their  deftruction  :  Philip- Aridaeus,  and  his  quoen, 
were  more  particularly  affected  by  it.  Aridaeus, 
the  fon  of  Philip  by  a  concubine,  had  been  the 
object  of  her  averfion  from  his  infancy  ;  and  the 
infirmity  of  his  underflanding  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effect  of  a  potion  he  had  received  from  her. 
Eurydice,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  the  un- 
fortunate Cynane,  whom  Philip  had  by  an  Illyrian 
lady,  and  whom  Perdiccas,  to  pleafe  OlympiaSj 
had  put  to  death.  Her  father,  Amyntas,  fon  to 
Philip's  elder  brother,  had,  by  Olympias'  con- 
trivance, been  already  deftroyed  :  fo  that  neither 
Eurydice  nor  her  hufband  could  think  of  her  but 
with  abhorrence ;  ajid  mould  fhe  once  poffelk 
power,  they  had  caufe  to  dread  her  utmoft  violence. 
Accordingly,  when  Eurydice  was  apprifed  of  her 
intended  return,  (lie  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
her  fecurity,  by  affembling  forces,  and  by  prefiing 
CafTander  to  haften  to  her  afliilance ;  command- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  Polyperchon  not  to  inter- 
fere farther  in  the  administration,  but  to  refign  it 
to  Caffandcr  upon  his  arrival. 

THIS  precipitate  ftep  furniihed  Polyperchon  with 
an  excufe  for  executing  what  he  wifhed  to  per- 
form. With  Olympias  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
he  immediately  marched  againft  Eurydice  ;  who, 
animated  by  her  wrongs,  led  out  her  forces  alfo. 
But  her  foldiers,  either  from  treachery,  or  ac- 
cording to  fome  hiftorians,  (truck  with  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Olympias,  in  whofe  perfon  they  recol- 
lected the  mother  of  Alexander  and  the  wife  of 
N  2  Philip, 
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Boo  KPhilip,'  having  refufed  to  fight,  the  wretched  EK~ 
III.     rydice  and  her  hufband  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 

S eft.  i.  relent! efs  woman,  who  ufed  her  power  \vithan 

*- — v — ^inhumanity  infeparable  from  her  chara&er.     The 
;^hrlft king  and  queen  me  committed  to  a  clofe  prifon, 

D'od.  sic.fcarcely  large  enough  to  contain  them,  with  an 

19-  '•       opening  only  left  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  to 
them  a  wretched  fuflenance,  lefs  with  the  view  of 

Bef  Chriftpreferving  life,   than  of  prolonging  mifery.     But 
316.     finding  that  thefe  indignities  ferved  only  to  excite 
Sep.  22..  tjjg  companion  even  of  their  enemies,  me  ordered 
fome  Thracian  foldiers  to  difpatch  Aridaeus,  after 
he    had  nominally   reigned   fix   years   and   four 
months.     This  done,  me  fent  meffengers  to  Eury- 
dice,  with  a  poniard,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of  poifon^ 
commanding   her  to   chufe   which    of  them  me 
pleafed.     They  found  Eurydice  binding  up  and 
covering,  in  the  beft  manner  (he  could,  the  bleed- 
ing corfe  of  her  royal  hufband.     She  received  the 
meffage   without   uttering    any   expoflulation  or 
-womanifh   complaint  ;    and,    after    praying    the 
gt>ds,  that  Olympias  might  be  rewarded  with  the 

Diod.  Sic. like  prefent,  with  great  compofure  ftrangled  her- 

ubi  fup.      fe]f. 

OLYMPICS'  luft  of  revenge  was  not  yet  fated. 
She  caufed  Nicanor,  brother  to  CafTander,  to  be 
alfo  fl'ain,  and  the  tomb  of  lolas,  another  brother, 
to  be  broke  open,  and  his  body  expofed  upon  the 
public  highway  :  and  having  feized  a  hundred 
Macedonians  of  quality,  fuppofed  to  have  been' 
friends  to  CaiTander,  me  put  them  all  to  death. 

THESE    violent    proceedings  had    turned    the 

greater  part  of  Macedon  againft  her,  when  Caf* 

piod.  Sic. lander  appeared.     Upon  the  firft  advice  from  Eu- 

J9- 2,  s-    rydice,  he  had  left  Peloponnefus ;  and  was  on  his 

way  to  her  affi fiance,  when  the  melancholy  tidings 

of  her  fate  reached  him.     A  body  of  Aetolians,  in 

the  fervice  of  Polyperchon,  had  poflefled  them- 

felves- 
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felves  of  the  defile  of  Thermopylae,  ia  order  to  B  o  o  K 
difpute  the  paflage.  To  avoid  delay,  he  went  on  III. 
board  his  fleet,  which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  Sect.  i. 
him,  and  was  on  the  confines  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore  either  Polyperchon  or  Olympias  were  amBcP 
of  his  approach :  then  having  divided  his  forces, 
he  fent  one  detachment  to  employ  Polyperchon  ; 
with  the  other,  he  marched  in  perfon  againft 
Olympias.  She,  with  the  young  king,  and 
Roxana  his  mother,  feveral  of  the  royal  family, 
and  Macedonian  nobility,  were  mut  up  in  Pydna, 
in  full  aflurance,  that  both  Polyperchon  and 
Aeacidas  king  of  Epire,  her  kinfman,  were 
marching  to  her  relief.  But  Caffander  had  taken 
his  nieafures  more  effectually  :  feduced  by  a  party 
he  had  artfully  formed  in  Epire,  the  Epirots  re- 
fufed  to  follow  their  king,  and  upon  his  attempt- 
ing compuliion,  depofed  him.  Polyperchon, 
fharply  prefTed  by  the  forces  fent  againft  him,  with 
difficulty  provided  for  his  own  defence.  Olympias 
neverthelefs  held  out  with  firmnefs,  till,  compelled 
by  famine,  me  was  at  lad  obliged  to  furrender. 
She  ftipulated  only  for  her  life  j  but,  the  kindred 
of  thole  whom  (he  murdered,  demanding  juftice, 
Caffander  pretended,  that  this  ftipulation  related 
only  to  military  execution,  and  that  me  was  ft  ill 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  her  country.  Her  con- 
demnation followed  of  courfe  ;  and  me  was  ac- 
cordingly put  to  death.  The  young  king  Alexan- 
der, and  Roxana,  Caffander  confined  in  Amphi- 
polis.  And  Thefialonice,  who  was  alfo  made 
prifoner  at  the  fame  time,  the  daughter  of  Philip  niod.  Sic. 
by  a  lady  of  Theflaly,  he  married.  .  ubifup. 

THE  inveterate  hatred,  with  which  Olympias 
purfued  Caflander  and  his  houfe,  feems  to  account 
for  the  reports  fpread  to  his  difadvantage  concern- 
ing Alexander's  death.  They  probably  originated 
syijth  Olympias,  in  order  to  procure  the  deflruction 

of 
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Boo  KO£  a  family  fhe  abhorred.  And  indeed  Caffander 
III.  himfelf  gave  much  ftrength  to  them,  by  the  de- 
Se£l.  i.  teftation,  in  which  he  confeflediy  held  his  matter's 
* — *x/"~\  memory,  and  the  extreme  cruelty  with  whici)  he 
^treated  his  nearefi  connexions.  It  appears  from 
Plut  in  Plutarch,  that,  long  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Alex.  ne  retained  fuch  a  deadly  enmity  to  his  memory, 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  recollection  of  him 
without  horror  j  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which 
that  hiftorian  has  prefented  to  us.  After  he  had 
been  fome  years  in  pofTeflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon,  as  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Delphi, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  ftatues,  the  fudden  fight 
of  the  ftatue  of  Alexander  flruck  him  with  fuch 
dread,  that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  with  diffi- 
culty recovered  from  the  giddinefs  it  occafioned, 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  had  once  burft  into  a 
Jaugh  in  Alexander's  prefence,  at  the  fight  of 
fome  barbarians  proftrating  themfelves  before 
him ;  when,  enraged  at  the  infult,  the  king 
caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  with  both  his  hands 
dafhed  his  head  againft  the  wall.  Upon  another 
occafion,  as  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  father, 
whom  certain  perfons  had  accufed,  Alexander 
•with  loud  menaces  bade  him  beware  of  miflead- 
ing  him  by  his  fophifms,  denouncing  vengeance 
againft  Antipater,  if  he  did  not  fully  aniwer  the 
charge  againft  him.  Such  was  his  terror  from  the 
king's  violence,  continues  Plutarch,  that,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  never  was  able  to  overcome  the 
impreffion.  It  niuft  be  owned,  Caffander  remem- 
bered but  too  faithfully  the  paffionate  excefles  of 
his  mafter,  and  took  ample  revenge  for  them. 
His  Ihedding  the  blood  of  Olympias,  violent  as 
fhe  was,  is  hardly  to  be  juftified.  But  his  treat- 
ment pf  the  young  princes,  Alexander's  fons, 
which  we  mail  have  immediate  occafion  to  men- 
tion, is  altogether  without  excufe.  There  is  even 

reafon 
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reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  his  pretended  kindnefs  toB  o  o  K 
the  Thebans  was  in  fad  a  kind  of  triumph  over     III. 
Alexander.      Alexander    had    exterminated   the  Seel.  i. 
Thebans.     Caffander  made  it  his  firft  care,  after 
he  had  compofed  the  affairs  of  Macedon,   to  col- 
left,  together  their  remains,  and  to  raife  their  city 
from  its  ruins,  reftoring  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  to 
its  former  fplendor.     He  had  a  pride,  perhaps,  in 
oppofmg  Alexander,  and  in  rearing  up  what  he 
had  demoliftied. 

CASSANDER  had  now  fucceeded,  feemingly, 
the  utmoft  of  his  ambitious   hopes.     He   was  in     J'S- 
full  poffeflion,  the  title  excepted,  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity ;    Polyperchon,  unable   to  oppofe  him,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Aetolia  ;   Greece  was  in  fubjec- 
tion  ;   Epire  was  under  his  dominion  ;   and  how- 
ever iniquitous  the  means  were  by  which  he  had 
acquired    this  power,   yet  thefe  feveral   nations, 
exhaufted  by  continual  wars*  fubmitted  patiently 
to  a  domination  which   promifed  them  fome  re- 
pofe.     This  interval  of  peace  was  of  fhort  dura- 
tion.      Antigonug,    as    already    mentioned,    had 
made    confiderable   progrefs    in   Afia  j    and    the 
other  generals  of  Alexander,  jealous  of  a  power 
which  might  foon  prove  fatal  to  their  own,  called 
upon  Caffander  to  unite  in  humbling  this  formi- 
dable   rival.      This    produced   new    troubles   inBef.  Chrifi 
Greece.      Alexander,  fon   to  Polyperchon,   had     3I*- 
retired  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  ;   who  immedi- 
ately difpatched  him  to  Greece,  with  a  large  iup- 
ply  of  money,  in  order  to  make  a  diverfion  in  Pe- 
loponnefus.     And  Caffander  having  bought  him 
off,  by  refi<ming  all   his  rights  in  Peloponnefu?  n. 

•v       •  £     j  r  i  L     j  Dlocl-  Sjc- 

Antigonus  had  recourle  to  other  methods,  encou-i9.  4. 
raghlg,  under  pretence  of  a  zeal  for  liberty,  the 
popular  faction  throughout  all  the  Grecian  cities 
to    rife    againft    Caffander's    government.        All 
Greece  was  again  in  commotioji.     The  Aetolians 

having 
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Boo  Khaving  alfo  taken  up  arms,  and  Aeacidas  at  the 
III.     fame  time  making  an  attempt  to  recover  his  king- 
Sect,  i.dom,  Caffander   found  himfelf  involved  in  very 
* — " — ;-  extenfive  military  operations  ;  which  he  neverthe- 
Bef'^hni* lefs  maintained  with  great  fpirit,  not  only  refift- 
ing  his  different  adverfaries,   but  even  making  an 
Impreffion   on  the  Afiatic  coafts,  and  diftreffmg 
Antigonus  at  home.     It  were  of  little  moment  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  thefe  defultory  wars,  which, 
as  often  as  the  parties  found  themfelves  weakened 
by  their  mutual  loffes,  were  interrupted  by  fome 
kind  of  convention,  to  be  violated  as  foon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered  for  renewing  hofti- 
lities. 

WHAT  Caffander  experienced  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe   convulfions,  probably    impelled   him    to  a 
crime,  which,  fteeped  in  blood  as  he  was,  he  had 
Bef.Ch^finot  before  dared  to  execute.     Young  Alexander, 
31  '•     Roxana's  fon,  he  held,  as  we  have  related,  in  con- 
finement  at    Amphipolis  ;    and    though   he    had 
flripped  him  of  all  the  trappings  of  fovereignty, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  as  a  private  perfon, 
he  had  not  attempted  his  life.     Among  many  adls 
of  violence,  with  which  Antigonus  had  charged 
Caffander,  he  reproached  him  for  difloyal  treat- 
ment to  his  fovereign  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  a  mighty 
regard  for  the  royal  line,  threatened  to  refcue  the 
prince  out  of  the  hands  of  his  oppreffors,  and  to 
vindicate  his  rights.     The  Macedonians,  many  of 
whom  were  not  well- affected  to  Caffander,  com- 
plained likewife   of  the    (hameful    imprifonment 
of  their  king,  and  required  that  he  mould  be  no 
longer  withheld  from  their  fight.     Caffander  per- 
ceived at  once  where  thefe  murmurs  might  termi- 
nate, and  as  a  decisive  ftep  for  his  fecurity,  fent 
orders  to  Amphipolis  to  deftroy  both  the  prince 
and  his  mother.      Young  Alexander  was   aged 
about  twelve  years  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Upon 

the, 
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the  difcovery  of  his  afiaflination,  the  Macedonians  B  o  o  K 
.would  have  rifen  againfl  the   afiaffin ;    but  they     III. 
wanted  a  leader.     And  Antigonus  and  the  other  Sect,  i. 
great  generals  were  little   difpofed   to  revenge  a  \~S*Y^*J 
crime,  which  was  advantageous  to  themfelves,  andBef-Chrilt 
which,    circumftanced    as    Caffander   was,    they 
would  have  had  as  little  fcruple  to  commit.  Diod.  Sic. 

THKRE  yet  remained  one  male  branch  more  of20'  t>a" 
the  royal  family  ;  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alexander 
by  Barfme,  widow  of  Memnon  and  daughter  of 
Artabazus,  now  aged  feventeen,  who  had  hitherto 
refided  in  Alia.     Po'yperchon,  who  was  flill  in 
Aetolia,  and  who  imagined  the  prefent  opportu- 
nity was  favourable  for  reviving  his  pretenfions  in 
Macedon,  while  the  minds  of  men  were  irritated 
againft  CaiTander,  conceived  the  fcheme  of  making 
this  young  prince  the  inflrument  of  his  ambition. 
Having  aifembled  therefore  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,    he   invited    Hercules  to   pals    over    into 
.Greece;    had  him  acknowledged,    wherever  he 
.  could,  as  heir  of  the  imperial  houfe  of  Macedon ; 
and  declared  his  refolution  of  eftablilhing  him  on 
.the   throne  of    his    anceftors.       Caflander    was 
alarmed.     He  had  one  refource,  however,  in  Po- 
lyperchon  himfelf.     He   knew  him   to  be  bafc, 
perfidious,  and  mercenary  ;  and  hoped  to  make 
luch  overtures   as  would  be  able  to   detach  him 
from  the  interefts  of  his  new  competitor.     He  was 
not  difappointed.     The  ofler  of  aflbciating  him  in 
the  adminiftration,  and  of  yielding  to  him  the  en- 
tire fovereignty  of  Peloponnefus,  put  an  end  to  his 
afiumed  loyalty  ;  nay,  to  quiet  all  further  fears  of 
CaiTander,  the  infamous  Polyperchon  undertook 
and  accomplifhed  the  murder  of  the  young  king, 
of  whom  he  had  juft  avowed  himfelf  the  prote&or. 
This  aflaffination  of  Hercules  took  place  about  Bef.  Chrift 
jtwo  years  after  that  of  Roxana's  fon. 

CASSANDFR, 
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BOOK      CASSANDER,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  had 

III.      ceded  Peloponnefus    to   the  fon  of  Polyperchon  : 

Seel.  r.  but  the  polfeflion  of  it  was  attended  with  many 

' — v— •—'difficulties,  and  he  was  at  laft  killed  in  an  infur- 

Bsf- Chrlft rection   at    Sicyon.       Polyperchon's    ill-acquired 

fovereignty   had  nearly   the  fame  iiTue :    he  met 

with  vigorous  oppoiition  from  the  feveral  nations 

of  which  it  was  compofed  ;  and  being  obliged  to 

retire,  was  defervedly  deftined  to  end  his  days  in 

the  utmoft  wretchednefs. 

CASSANDER  poffeffed,  in  his  exalted  ftation, 
but  little  enjoyment  or  peace  of  mind.  In  Mace- 
don  he  was  not  popular.  In  Greece  he  was  de- 
tefted.  While  allied  abroad  to  doubtful  friends, 
Lyfimachus  and  Ptolemy,  with  whom  he  had  no 
other  connection  but  the  precarious  one  of  prefent 
intereft,  he  was  furrounded  by  formidable  and  infi- 
dious  enemies,  the  Aetolians  and  Epirots  on  the  one 
fide,  an-d  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  the  other, 
who  watched  the  opportunity  of  wrefting  from 
him  a  prize,  which  had  cofl  him  many  crimes. 
Even  the  death  of  Alexander's  children,  from 
which  he  had  hoped  to  derive  fecurity,  had  added 
to  the  importance  of  his  rivals  in  empire  ;  and, 
without  fharing  in  his  guilt,  they  had  acquired 
from  it  rank  and  independence. 

HE  foon  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  his  mifguided 
policy.  The  difaffection  of  the  mod  confiderable 
of  the  Greek  republics  prefented  Antigonus  with 
the  opportunity  he  had  long  fought,  the  means  of 
carrying  the  war  into  CafTander's  dominions  ;  and 
Bef.chrift  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  detached  to  attempt 
306.  Athens,  which  if  reduced  would  open  a  way  to 
the  reduction  of  the  reft  of  Greece.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  fcheme  was  attended  with  little  diffi- 
culty. When  Poliorcetes  appeared  before  Athens, 
the  profpect  of  a  revolution  occafioned  a  general 
joy  j  and,  far  from  receiving  him  as  an  enemy, 

they 
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they  hailed  him  as  their  protestor,  compelling  De-B  o  o  K 
metrius  Phalereus,  whom  Caffander  had  appoint-     III. 
ed  over  them,  to  abdicate  the  government.     This  Seft.  r. 
appears  more  ftriking,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  - — " ~' 
been  remarkable  for  the  lenity  of  his  adminiftra-  e 
tion.     He  was,  beiides,   highly  accomplifhed,  of 
the  mod  captivating  deportment,  and,  which  at 
Athens  was  no  imall  merit,  a  celebrated  fpeaker ; 
though,    according  to    Cicero,    the    firft    of  the 
Greeks,  who,  inftead  of  the  nervous  feverity  and 
bold  refiRlefs  fririt,  to   be  found  in   the  earlier 
orators,  particularly  in  Demofthenes,  fubftituted 
a  milder  and  more  pathetic  fpecies  of  eloquence, 
b'at  as  much  infeiior  to  that  of  former  days  in  its 
manner  and  powers*  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Ro- 
man '  critic,  *  as  the  gently-gliding  ftream  is  to  the 
thundering  torrent.' 

HE  had  governed  Athens  ten  years,  and  appa- 
rently fo  much  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  people, 
that  they  had  erected  to  him  three  hundred  and 
fixty  ftatues.  But,  fuch  is  the  value  of  popular 
favour !  thefe  ftatues  were  now  thrown  down,  his 
acts  arraigned,  his  administration  declared  iniqui- 
tous and  oppreflive,  and  himfelf  and  all  perions 
connected  with  him  pronounced  worthy  of  death. 
Phalereus  indeed  elcaped  by  flight,  in  which  he 
was  aflifted  by  Poliorcetes  himfelf,  and  after  vari- 
ous fortunes,  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  him  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  That  which  rendered 
him  eminently  obnoxious  was  not  fo  much,  in  all 
probability,  what  he  had  actually  done,  as  his 

3  T-Iic  primus,  fays  Cicero  (Brut.  9)  infiexit  orationem,  et  earn 
mollem  teueramque  reddidit,  ec  fuavis,  iicut  fuir,  videri  rualuir, 
quam  gravis ;  f-d  fuavitate  eS,  ouS  peifur.&rel  aninios,  non 
ferffingcrtt, 

ferving 
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Boo  xferving     under    a     prince    exceedingly    odious, 

III.      and    his  being  the    minifter    of  a    government 

Seel;,  i.  founded  in  force,    that  had  rifen    on  the  ruins 

v — v-^of  democracy,    to   which  the  Athenians,    of  all 

Jtf;^hnftthe  nations   in   Greece,    were  moft   paffionately 

attached. 

POLIORCETES,  inftrufted  by  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decefibr,  employed  every  art  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  Athenians.  He  obliged  the  Macedonian 
garrifon  to  evacuate  the  Munychia,  which  they 
had  held  ever  fmce  the  days  of  Antipater,  and 
demolifhed  the  fortrefs  :  he  avoided  entering 
Athens  with  a  military  force,  for  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  :  he  reftored  the  popular  government  in 
its  full  extent :  he  promifed,  in  the  name  of  his 
father,  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  meafures  of 
wheat,  and  timber  fufficient  for  building  an  hun- 
dred galleys-raffuming  the  character  only  of 
afjerter  of  the  public  liberty ,  without  pretending  to 
interfere  in  the  administration,  though  by  his 
agents  he  was  directing  all  public  operations, 
piut.  in  THE  extravagant  adulation,  with  which  the 
DkT'slc  Athenians  expreffed  their  gratitude,  fhews  what  a 
20. 3]  'change  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  that 
once-illuftrious  people.  In  their  days  of  glory, 
an  olive-wreath  was  the  only  reward  a  Miltiades 
laid  claim  to  5  and  even  in  this  he  met  with  oppo- 
fition.  Now  the  moll  diftinguifhed  honours,  fuch 
as  Athens  was  wont  to  pay  only  to  her  gods,  were 
proftituted  to  footh  the  vanity  of  a  young  adven- 
turer, whom  they  fcarcely  knew  ;  who  had  ferved 
them,  merely  becaufe  it  lerved  his  own  interefts ; 
and  who,  they  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  owed 
the  power,  of  which  he  was  poflefTed,  to  perfidy 
and  ufurpation.  They  confecrated  the  fpot  where 
Demetrius  firft  alighted  from  his  chariot  when  he 
entered  Athens,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it  to 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius  the  alighter +.       A  law   patted,   that,BooK 
when   he  condefcended   to  come  to  Athens,    he     HI. 
fhould  be  received  with  the  fame  honours  that  Sect.  r. 
were  paid  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  and  that  wn 
ever  mould  furpafs  the  reft  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  magnificence  with  which  they  received  Deme- 
trius, mould  have  money  from  the  public  treafury 
to  enable  him  to  confecrate  fome  pious  memorial 
of  his   fuccefs  ;    that  Antigonus  and   Demetrius 
mould  be  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  GODS 
PROTECTORS  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  denominating 
the  year,  as  formerly,    from   the   archon,    they 
mould  create  annually  a  prieft  of  thefe  gods  pro- 
teflon,  whofe  name  mould  be  prefixed  to  all  their 
public  acls ;  that  the  portraits  of  thefe  gods  protec- 
tors mould  be  wrought  in  the  holy  veil,  with  thofe 
of  the  other  gods ;  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  fent 
upon  public  bufinefs  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Athens,  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  mould  not 
be  flyled  embafiadors,  but  THEOROI,  vifiters  of  the 
gods ;  a  title  appropriated  to  the  meffengers,  who 
on  folemn  feftivals  carried  the  accuftomed  offer- 
ings  to  Delos  and  Delphi.     They   even  compli- 
mented their  deliverers  with  an  important  altera- 
tion in  the  conftitution,  adding  two  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  tribes,  and  calling  them  Demetrias 
and  Antigonis  -,  fo  that  the  fenate,  which  before 
confided  of  ftve  hundred  members,  now  confifted 
of  fix  hundred,  each  tribe  fupplying  fifty.    What 
almoft    exceeds  belief,    they   not   only   declared 
Demetrius  to  be  a  god ;  they  alfo  voted,  that  his 


+  B*,u0y  Aij,w>!Tjtoy  Ka.ra.Za.Tov.  Pint,  iii  Demet. — According  to 
Diodorus  20.  3.  the  Athenians  fet  up  golden  ttatues  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  nexr  to  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Ariltogitou, 
adorned  with  golden  crowns,  each  of  two  hundred  talents  weight, 
and  creeled  an  altar  in  honour  of  them,  by  the  name-  of  the* 4!tai- 
qf  the  SAVIOURS. 

words. 
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Boo  K words,  being  the  words  of  a  god,  fliould  be  re1- 
III.      ceived  as  divine  oracles.     Accordingly,  at  the  de- 

Sect.  i.  dication  of  certain  offerings  at  Delphi,  concern- 
the  form  of  which  fome  doubts  had  occurred, 
decree  pafied,  that  application  fhould  be  made 
to  this  oracle,  and  that  whatever  it  pronounced 
fhould  be  obferved.  Plutarch  has  preferved  to  us 
this  curious  monument.  '  In  a  fortunate  hour 
'  be  it  decreed  by  the  people,  that  a  citizen  of 
'  Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  THE  GOD  PROTEC- 
'  TOR,  and  after  due  facrifices  offered,  to  demand 
'  of  Demetrius,  the  God  Protedor^  what  will  be  the 
c  moft  pious,  the  mod  honourable,  and  expeditious 
'  method  of  confecrating  the  intended  offerings ; 
c  and  it  is  hereby  enacled,  that  the  people  of 
*  Athens  (hall  obferve  what  the  oracle  mail  have 
c  dictated.'  Strange,  that  Athens  mould  ever 
have  fallen  thus  low !  and  not  lefs  ftrange,  that 
there  ever  fliould  have  been  found  a  human  mind 
fo  intoxicated  by  vanity  and  fuccefs,  as  to  have 
pleafure  in  thefe  fulfome  adulations  ! 

THE  next  exploit  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was 
the  reduction  of  Megara  ;  from  which,  as  at 
Athens,  he  ejected  the  Macedonian  garrifon  :  and 
probably  all  Greece  had  foon  acknowledged  him 
fovereign,  mod  of  the  cities  being  difpofed  to 
open  their  gates  to  him,  had  not  the  orders  of 
Antigonus  obliged  him  to  pafs  over  to  Cyprus, 
where  Ptolemy's  power  was  now  become  fo  formi- 
dable, as  to  threaten  all  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Afia.  His  expedition  thither,  together  with  the 
Egyptian  war,  and  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  on  which 
we  have  already  infifted,  diverted  for  a  time  his 
attention  from  Grecian  affairs.  This  interval  was 
not  negledled  by  Caffander;  he  employed  himfelf 
in  re-eftabliming  his  interefts  in  the  feveral  cities 
ef  Greece,  and  in  quelling  that  fpirit  of  revolt, 

which 
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which  appeared  to  animate  mod  of  them;   andB  o  o  K. 
had  fat  down  with  his  army  before  Athens,  when     ill. 
Demetrius,  urged  by  the  earned  folicitations  of  Se<5t.  i. 
his  friends,  haftened  from  Rhodes  to  their  aflid-  — >/~~ y 
ance.     His  fuccefs  we  have  already  mentioned. 

WHATEVER  drains  of  panegyric  the  Athenians 
had  before  indulged,  they  now  furpafied  them  all. Pint,  m 
Orders  were  given,  that  Demetrius  mould  beDeniet> 
lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  or  virgin-temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, on  account,  doubtlefs,  of  the  fumptu- 
eufnefs  of  the  edifice  ;  though  there  could  not  be 
•A  groffer  infult  to  the  fuppofed  purity  of  their 
goddefs,  than  to  give  her  for  a  gueft  a  man  of  his 
coaife  and  diflblute  manners.  They  were  not 
afhamed  however  to  fee  this  facred  place  made  the 
receptacle  of  courtezans,  and  the  fcene  of  the 
lewdeft  debaucheries.  They  were  even  mean 
enough  to  become  panders  to  his  lud.  They 
proftituted  the  honour  of  their  families  to  his  im- 
pure defires ;  and  as  if  they  had  been  apprehenfive 
pofterity  might  imagine  that  thefe  were  the  private 
crimes  of  fome  fervile  individuals,  to  which  go- 
vernment gave  no  ian&ion,  an  edicl:  pajflTed,  im- 
porting, '  it  was  refolved  by  the  people  of  Athens, 
'  that  whatever  Demetrius  was  pleafed  to  corn- 
*  mand,  mould  be  accounted  holy  in  refpect  of  the 
'  gods,  and  juft  in  rcfpect  of  men.'  An  edift  of 
fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  it  were  unnecef- 
fary  to  quote  further  inftances  of  the  debafemenr 
of  this  degenerate  people. 

THE  baneful  influence  of  flattery  foon  mewed 
itfdf  in  the  change  wrought  on  Demetrius.  Li- 
centious as  he  was,  he  had  hitherto  been  diftin- 
guimed  by  his  affability  and  gentle  demeanor. 
He  now  became  imperious  and  arrogant ;  affecled 
a  fuperior  carriage,  and  a  loftier  tone  of  language  ;• 
and  feemed  to  expect  that  other  princes  mould 

bend 
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Boo  Kbend  before  him,   regarding  them   as  perfons  in 
III.     iubje&ion  to   him,    who   exifted   by  his  favour, 
Sect.  i.  and  were  to  yield  up  their  governments  at   his 
1  —  -r-—  'nod.     Ptolemy   he  affected   to  call  his  admiral  ; 


e  3  "  Lyfmiachus,  his  treafurer  ;  Seleucus,  thereafter 
of  his  elephants.  A  conduct  exactly  fimilar  had 
been  remarked  alfo  in  Antigonus  ;  and  the  fuccdf- 
fes  of  his  fon  had  not  helped  to  humble  him. 
This  haughty  turn  of  mind  appeared  remarkable 
their  treatment  of  Caffander.  He  had  fued  for 
3«i'  peace,  and  would  willingly  have  fubmitted  to  the 
moil  humiliating  conditions  ;  but  nothing  lefs  than 

Diod.  Sic.  tne  abfolute  refignation  of  all  his  dominions  would 

20.5.  fatisfy  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Such  art  in- 
temperate ufe  of  fortune  was  attended  with  its 
ufual  confequences.  Moved  by  Caflander's  fix- 
ation, and  alarmed  at  an  infolence,  which  mewed 

K*f-Chriflwhat  they  had  to  expect,  the  reft  of  Alexander's 
fucceffbrs  formed  an  alliance  againft  Demetrius 
and  his  father,  which  terminated  in  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Ipfus. 

Bef.Chrift  THE  fequel  of  Demctnus's  fortunes  we  have 
293.  already  related.  Caflander  died  fome  years  after- 
wards, in  the  peaceable  pofieilion  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  a  few  cities  excepted,  of  which  Deme- 
trius, and  after  him  his  fon  Antigonus,  retained 
the  fovereignty.  A  judgment  feemed  neverthelefc 

juft.  26.  to  purfue  this  unhappy  houfe.  He  left  three  fons. 
Philip,  the  eldeft,  having  died  foon  after  his 
father,  Alexander  and  Antipater,  the  fecond  and 
third,  both  claimed  the  kingdom.  Alexander  was 
fupported  by  the  intereft  of  his  mother  Theflalo- 
nice,  whole  favourite  he  was  ;  Antipater,  by  Ly- 

Bef.Chriftfimachus,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married.     Anti- 

29V-     pater,  refenting  the  preference  of  his  mother  for 

Alexander,  had  the  impiety  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 

her  blood  ;    and  flying  afterwards  to  Lyfimachus, 

was, 
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was,  upon  fome  difference  betwixt  them,  impri-B  o  o  R 
foned,  and  put  to  death.     And,  Alexander  having     III. 
called  in  Demetrius  to  his  afliftance,  the  latter,  as  Sect.  i. 
before  related,  pretending  a  defign  againft  his  life,  — *— — ' 
had  him  taken  off  by  violence.  Bef.Chrift 

IN  Theffalonice  and  her  fons  ended  the  royal  li- 
neage of  Macedon.  Twenty-eight  years  only  had 
elapfed  fmce  Alexander's  death,  and  not  a  fingle 
branch  of  his  houfe  remained  to  enjoy  a  portion 
of  that  empire,  which  Philip  and  his  fon  had  ac- 
quired at  the  price  of  great  exertions,  and  much 
toil  and  bloodmed. 

AND  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  as  thefe 
princes,  in  the  purfuit  of  their  ambitious  fchemes, 
exceeded  in  violence  and  cruelty,  fo  by  violence 
and  cruelty  was  their  family  cut  off,  not  one 
branch  of  it  (thofe  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and 
Alexander  excepted)  expiring  peaceably,  or  even 
bravely  in  the  field,  but  all  by  treachery  and  affaf- 
fmation.  Philip  periflied  by  domeftic  treafon. 
His  daughter  Cynane  was  flain  by  Perdiccas. 
Amyntas  her  hufband,  heir  of  the  Macedonian 
crown,  had  been  put  to  death  earlier,  fome  fay  by 
Olympias,  fome,  by  Alexander.  Theffalonice, 
one  of  Philip's  daughters,  was,  as  we  have  juft 
related,  affaffmated  by  her  own  fon.  Cleopatra, 
fitter  to  Alexander,  by  Antigonus.  Aridaeus, 
fon  to  Philip,  by  Olympias.  And  Eurydice  his 
wife,  daughter  to  the  unhappy  Cynane,  by  Olym- 
pias alfo.  Caranus  and  Europa,  Philip's  fon  and 
daughter  by  Cleopatra,  his  laft  wife,  were  likewife 
murdered  by  Olympias,  the  latter  in  her  mother's 
arms. 

OLYMPIAS  herfelf  was  flain  by  Caffander. 
Statira,  daughter  of  Darius  and  wife  of  Alexan- 
der, to  whom  furely  on  both  accounts  refpecl  was 
due,  was  deltroyed  by  Roxana,  together  with 

VOL,  II.  O  Alexander's 
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Boo  KAlexander's  unborn  child.     Roxana,  in  her  turn, 

III.     was  treate;!  in  the  fame  manner  by  Caffander,  who 

Sed.  i.  murdered  her  and  her  fon.     And  Hercules,  fon 

— 2 —  alfo  to  Alexander,   and  the  laft   male  branch  of 

iefa9C4';riftthe  royal  houfe,  fell  by  the  perfidy  of  Polyper- 

chon. 

SUCH,  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  were  the 
fruits  of  that  ambition,  which  had .  lighted  the 
torch  of  war  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
had  fpread  fuch  dreadful  and  extenfive  devafta- 
tion. 

IT  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  fanguinary 
actions  were  not  the  refult  of  war,  but  were 
merely  domeftic  crimes,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
imputed  to  the  military  fpirit  which  Philip  and 
his  fon  called  forth.  It  is  however  evident,  that 
they  in  a  great  meafure  proceeded  from  that  fero- 
city of  character,  and  relentlefs  fpirit,  which 
conftant  wars  and  continued  fcenes  of  blood  had 
introduced  :  they  were  the  offspring  of  thofe 
deadly  animofities,  generally  excited  in  civil  dif- 
traclions,  and  of  the  decay  of  that  loyalty  towards 
their  princes,  for  which  the  Macedonians  at  one 
time  were  celebrated,  but  which  the  miferies  they 
had  fuffered  had  totally  extinguished. 

THE  military  achievements  of  Philip's  reign 
were  doubtlefs  of  fome  benefit  to  Macedon :  they 
improved  the  courage  and  difcipline  of  her  foldi- 
ers  ;  they  gave  her  fecurity  and  independence ; 
they  enabled  her  to  affume  a  rank  and  flation 
among  her  neighbours,  to  which,  before  this 
period,  fhe,had  never  attained.  And,  had  Alex- 
ander completed  the  plan,  and  no  more,  which  his 
father  feems  to  have  traced  out ;  had  he  contented 
limfelf  with  driving  the  Perfians  out  of  the  Lower 
Afia,  and  freeing  the  Macedonians  on  that  fide 
from  all  future  dread  of  invafion  ;  had  he  taken 

care 
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care  to  confirm  and  render  permanent  that  fove-  BOOK 
reignty  over  the  Greek  commonwealths,   which     III. 
their  fears  or  their  affections  had  yielded  to  him  ;  Seel:,  i. 
he  probably  had  rendered  Macedon  flourifhing 
and  powerful.     But  his  ambition  was  her  ruin. 
He  drained  his  country  of  her  ftrength,  in  mak- 
ing conquefts,  not  only  ufelefs  but  pernicious  to 
her  ;  and  he  left  her  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
and  the  rage  of  civil  conteft,  for  nearly  forty 
years  after  his  death. 


• 

J.      .in 

•   -5    !>. 
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BOOK         III. 


SECTION     II. 


Boo  K  '  •  ^HE  expulfion  of  Demetrius  from  the  throne 

HI.        JL     of  Macedon  was   of  little  fervice  to  that 

Se&.  2.  unhappy  kingdom.     Pyrrhus  of  Epire,  and  Lyfi- 

v— -^— — '  machus  of  Thrace,  who   had  afted  in  concert  in 

Bef.  Chnft  the  jate  revolution,   now  fet  up  oppofite  claims  to 

Jurt.9i6.    the  fucceilion,  each  of  them  demanding  it  as  a 

3-  Pauk"-recompence  due  for  his  fervices;   and  they  pre- 

piut.'hi18'  pared  to  fupport  their   pretenfions  by  force  of 

Pyrrho.     arms.     An  accommodation  was  at  length  brought 

about,  of  which,  however,  the  difmembering  of 

Macedon  was  the  fundamental  article  ;  the  Upper ' 

*  The  Upper  Macedon,  that  is,  the  eaftern  part,  towards  the 
Aegean  fea ;  as  by  the  Lower  we  are  to  underltand  the  weftern, 
towards  the  Ionian  or  Adriatic.  In  former  times,  when  Macedon 
was  confined  within  narrower  limits,  by  the  Upper  Macedon  were 
generally  rneant,  as  appears  from  Thucydidcs,  8.  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  and  by  the  Lower,  the  vallies  and  plain  country  ;  but 
the  Macedonians  having  by  degrees  extended  themfelves  from  fea 
to  fea,  the  eaOern  and  vvelicrn  coaits  had  the  appellation  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Macedon  given  to  them.  See  Palmer.  Grace.  Antiq. 
i.  14. 

Macedon 
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Macedon  being  allotted   to  Lyfimachus,  and  theB  o  o  K 
Lower   to   Pyrrhus.     But  even    this    accommo-     III. 
dation  was  only  the  temporary  expedient  of  ambi-  Sect. 2. 
tion.     Upon  the  final  ruin  of  Demetrius'  fortunes  — "~~~-> 

u  f  c*  \    * 

in  Syria,  Lyfimachus  began  to  execute  what  he     ££" 
had  doubtlefs  meditated  from  the  beginning,  and 
either  by  open  violence,  or  by  fecret  practices, 
foon  ftripped  Pyrrhus  of  all  his  Macedonian  pof- 
feflions. 

UNDER  a  wife  adminiftration,  this  reunion  of 
the  kingdom  might  have  added  to  its  fecurity  and 
ftrength.  Under  Lyfimachus,  it  only  aggravated 
its  miferies.  Violent  and  fanguinary  in  his  difpo- 
fition,  and  no  longer  controuled  by  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  an  enemy  near  him,  he  now  difplayed 
the  whole  ferocity  of  his  character.  His  own  fa- 
mily were  the  firft  victims.  In  the  decline  of  life,  juft.  ,7. 
he  had  married  Arfinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy1- 
of  Egypt,  by  Berenice  his  favourite  queen.  And 
fome  years  before,  Lyfandra,  another  of  Pto- 
lemy's daughters,  by  Kurydice,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater,  had  been  married  to  Agathocles,  Lyfi- 
machus' fon.  Berenice  and  Eurydice,  jealous  of 
each  other,  had  long  difh  acted  the  Egyptian  court 
by  their  mutual  animofides ;  and  Berenice  had 
taken  care  to  infpire  Arfinoe  with  the  fame  hatred 
of  Eurydice  and  her  children,  with  which  (lie 
herfelf  was  animated. 

ARSINOE  left  Egypt  therefore  with  the  ftrongeft 
prejudices  againft  Lyfandra  and  her  hufband, 
which,  on  her  arrival  in  Macedon,  were  not  lef- 
fened  by  the  high  reputation  of  the  young  prince. 
He  was  looked  up  to  by  all  with  a  fort  of  adora- 
tion: his  military  abilities  and  his  amiable  man- 
ners had  endeared  him  equally  to  the  army  and 
to  the  people:  and  to  his  valour  and  conduct,  his 
father  flood  confefiedly  indebted  for  fome  of  the 
fweft  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  Filled  as  Arfmoe 

was 
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Boo  Kwas   with   hereditary   enmity,    fuch   accomplifh- 
III,     ments,  ftrengthened  by  the  confideration  of  his 

$e£l.2.  being  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  were  of  a  na- 
ture  too  diftinguifhed  not  to  encreafe  the  averfion 
and  the  jealouly  of  that  refentful  and  ambitious 
princefs.  They  afforded,  at  the  fame  time,  many 
dangerous  and  fpecious  arguments  to  an  artful 
woman,  whofe  lovely  form  and  captivating  powers 
carried  her  infmuations  with  irrefiftible  force  into 
the  fufpicious  mind  of  a  doating  and  inhuman  de- 
fpot.  She  foon  brought  over  Lyfimachus  to  her 

Bef  Chrift  fatal  purpofe  %      Agathocles   was  fufpected,  im- 
?83-     prifoned,  and  put  to  death  3. 

THE  murder  of  Agathocles  threw  Macedon 
into  great  confufion.  His  melancholy  fate  occafi- 
oned  a  general  indignation,  and  called  to  remem- 
brance his  many  virtues  ;  whilft  Lyfimachus, 
.  whofe  temper  became  every  day  more  diftruflful, 
and  who  looked  upon  the  honours  paid  to  his 
fon's  memory  as  fo  many  infults  offered  to  him- 
felf,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  all  who  feemed 
even  to  lament  him  :  fo  that  the  mod  virtuous  of 
the  Macedonians  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  the 
vindictive  paffions  of  this  gloomy  and  cruel 
tyrant. 

LYSANDRA  alfo  knew  well,  that  the  fame  hand 
which   had   deftroyed   her    hulband   was    raifed 


*  Some  have  faid  (fee  Pauf.  Xyland.  in  Atticis,  9.)  that  fhe 
had  conceived  a  paflTion  for  the  young  prince  ;  and  that,  finding 
her  inceftuqus  felicitations  rejected,  (he  purfued  him  with  impla- 
cable hatred. 

<*  There  happened  alfo  at  this  time  an  incident,  which  appears  to 
have  precipitate4  the  fate  of  the  young  prince.  Ptolemy,  the 
elded  fon  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  Lyfandra's  brother, 
had,  upon  the  preference  in  the  fucceflion  being  given  to  Phila- 
delphus,  brother  to  Arfinoe,  left  Egypt,  and  retired  to  the  cpurt  of 
Agathocles;  which,  it  is  likely,  made  Arfinoe  apprehenfive  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  engage  Agathocles  in  his  interefr,  and 
through  him  recover  the  crown,  of  which  he  had  been  defpoiled. 

likewife 
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likewife  agiinft  her  life,  and  that  her  enemies  only  B  o  o  K 
waited  the  opportunity  of  involving  her  and  her     III. 
dependents  in   one  general    ruin.      Exafperated  Seft.2. 
therefore  by   her  wrongs,    and   doubtful   of  her  — * — ^ 

D    f  f~*V,    *  f\ 

fafety,  this  unhappy  princefs,  accompanied  by  her  £ 
brother  Ptolemy,  and  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  had 
been  moft  attached  to  Agathocles,  fled  to  Afia,  and 
implored  the  protection  of  Seleucus.  This  prince, 
pleafed  perhaps  with  the  opportunity,  readily 
granted  the  noble  fugitives  all  they  afked,  and 
having  fallen  directly  upon  the  province  of  Ly'tiia, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Sardis,  and  was  preparing 
to  crofs  the  Hellefpont,  when  Lyfimachus  pre- 
vented him.  He  had  forefeen  the  ftorm  that  was 
gathering  againlt  him  ;  and,  too  brave  to  decline 
the  conteft,  or  unwilling  to  hazard  the  iflue  in 
Macedon,  (where,  befides  the  power  of  a  formi- 
dable enemy,  he  mould  have  to  encounter  the 
difaffeftion  of  an  injured  people)  he  had  pafled 
into  Afia,  and  was  advancing  towards  Seleucus. 

THE  armies,  headed  by  the  two  only  furvivingfief  Chrj£ 
generals  of  Alexander,  met  on  a  plain  on  the  281. 
Phrygian  borders,  called  ihe field  of  Cyrus  *.  Se- 
leucus was  aged  leventy-feven  years,  and  Lyfima- 
chus eighty.  Both  of  them  were  hardy  and  ex- 
perienced warriors,  who,  during  a  long  period  of 
years,  had  been  bound  to  each  other  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendfhip,  if  fuch  a  thing  as  friendfhip  can  in- 
deed be  known  to  the  ambitious.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  advanced  age,  they  both  acquitted  them- 
felves  with  all  the  vigour  and  activity  of  youth : 
but  the  fortune  of  Seleucus  prevailed,  and  Lyfi- 
machus fell. 

*  Kvpv  ireJiov — Strab.  Cafaub.  3.432  It  appears  from  Arrian, 
2.  4.  tliat  it  was  the  place  of  encampment  or  Cyrus  the  younger, 
near  the  gates  of  Cilici-i  from  C.sppadocia  :  he  calls  it  Kus«y 
fTfentmiw. 

SELEUCUS 
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BOOK     SELEUCUS  now  confidered  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
III.     cedon  as  a  prize  belonging  to  the  victor,  and  hav- 
Sect,2,  ing  refigned  his  Afiatic  dominions  to  his  fon  Anti- 
^  —  v  —  ...  ochus,  feemed  to  pleafe  himfelf  with  the  expecta- 
^  a8|h"ft  ^on  °^  *Pending  tne  remainder  of  his  days,  after 
a  variety  of  revolutions,   in  the  peaceable  enjoy. 
ment  of  his  native  country.     He  little  thought, 
that  he  was  to  receive  his  death  from  one  of  thofe 
perfons,    in  whofe  behalf  he  had  employed  his 
arms.      Lyfander's  brother,  Ptolemy,  one  of  the 
moft  flagitious  characters  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory, 
had  caft  an  eye  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and 
had  determined,   whatever  crime  it  mould   cod 
him,  to  poflefs^  himfelf  of  it.     Seleucus,  too  ge- 
nerous and  unfufpicious,  lived  with  him  in  the 
moft  familiar  manner,  and  foon  afforded  him  the 
Bef.ChrHt  opportunity  he  wifhed  for.      As  he  was  on  the 
?8°-     point  of  entering  Macedon,  Ptolemy,  watching 
the  convenient  moment,  treacheroufly  came  be- 
hind, and  ftabbed   his  benefactor,    about  feven 
months  after  the  death  of  Lyfimachus. 

THE  fuccefs  that  attended  this  perfidious  action 
fiiews  us  the  abject  condition,  not  only  of  Mace- 
don, but  alfo  of  the  adjacent  dates  of  Greece  and 
Afia,  at  this  juncture.  Ptolemy,  detefted  as  he 
muft  have  been,  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  bene- 
factor, the  murderer  of  a  prince  univerfally  re- 
fpected  and  beloved,  found  it,  neverthelefs,  an 
eafy  matter  to  feat  himfelf  on  a  throne,  to  which 
he  had  no  pretenfions  but  what  were  founded  on 
the  atrocious  action  he  had  juft  committed.  It 
is  plain,  it  was  to  their  exhaufted  fituation  he 
owed  his  fecurity.  Worn  out  by  continual  wars, 
they  dreaded  a  contention,  which  was  to  renew 
their  miferies.  Antigonus,  fon  to  Poliorcetes, 
attempted  indeed  an  oppofition,  but  of  little  mo- 
ment :  and  Antiochus  himfelf,  the  fon  of  Seleu- 
cus, was  forced  to  put  off  to  a  future  day  the  re- 

venging 
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venging  of  his  father's  blood,  the  fituation  of  his  BOOK 
Afiatic  affairs  requiring  his  immediate  prefence.         III. 

THE  title,  by  which  the  Egyptian  prince  held  Seft.  2. 
the  crown,  was  odious ;  and  the  public  hatred  was        ' — ' 

D  c  f*i»  */i 

encreafed  by  fucceeding  enormities.     Arfmoe,  his      ^so 
half-fifter,  Lyfimachus'    widow,    retained    ftill  ajuft.24. 
portion  of  Upper  Macedon,  in  the  chief  city  of  *•  3- 
which,  Caltandria,  me  had  her  refidence,  together 
with  the  fons  whom  (he  had  borne  to  Lyfimachus. 
This  was  a  mortifying  circumftance  to  Ptolemy. 
He  held  but  a  mutilated  kingdom,  whilft  this  part 
was  wanting.     The  young  princes,  befides,  were 
fons  to  a  king  of  Macedon,  and  might  in  time  fet 
up  claims,    which  he  mould  find  it  difficult  to 
defeat.     Should  he  attempt  Caflandria  by  force  of 
arms,  and  fail,  it  mufl  lay  open  his  defigns,  and 
might  prove  his  ruin.     He  refolved,  therefore,  to 
proceed  by  art  and  fubtilty.     Pretending  to  be 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  Arfinoe,  he  offered  to 
mare  the  throne  of  Macedon  with  her,  and  as  a 
farther  inducement,  to  fettle  the  fucceflion  upon 
her  fons. 

MATERNAL  tendernefs,  and  perhaps  yet  more 
her  vanity  and  ambition,  were  too  much  nattered 
by  thefe  offers  for  her  to  reject  them.  She  wanted, 
however,  further  afiurances  of  his  fmcerity.  This 
was  an  eafy  talk.  The  moft  facred  oaths  were 
employed  on  the  occafion ;  Ptolemy,  before  the 
altar,  imprecating  on  himielf  the  fever  eft  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  if  he  was  not  moved  to  this 
fuit  by  the  firmed  and  mofl  ardent  affedion,  and 
promifing,  whikt  life  remained,  never  to  depart 
from  his  prefent  regard  and  profeffions.  The  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
with  the  utmoft  fplendor,  was  followed  by  the 
pomp  of  Arfinoe's  inauguration  ;  on  which  occa- 
fions  Ptolemy  fo  fuccefsfully  maintained  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  a  tender  lover,  that  his  wife,  banifhing 

every 
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Boo  K every  fufpicion,  gave  herfelf  up  to  the  fond  belief 
III.     of  her  hufband's  truth  and  conftancy,  and  com- 

Seel.  2.  manded  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Cafiandria,  where 
her  children  refided,  and  her  treafures  were  lodg- 
^'  to  ^e  opened  for  his  reception. 
THIS  was  the  grand  objeft,  for  the  fake  of 
which  he  had  been  practifing  every  hypocritical 
art.  No  fooner  had  he  entered  the  gates,  than  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the  ci- 
tadel ;  and  the  young  princes,  one  aged  fixteen, 
the  other  thirteen,  who  had  appeared  to  attend 
his  entry,  and  do  him  honour,  to  be  immediately 
put  to  death.  Upon  the  firft  notice  of  what  was 
defigned  againft  them,  they  had  fled  to  Arfinoe 
for  protection  ;  but  the  wretched  mother  could 
afford  them  none :  the  aifaffins  not  only  rufhed 
into  her  prefence,  but  regardlefs  of  her  fhrieks, 
murdered  both  the  princes  even  in  her  arms, 
whilft  (he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cover  them  from 
the  flrokes  of  the  inhuman  executioners.  As  if 
all  this  barbarity  had  not  been  fufficient,  ftripped 
of  her  royal  attire,  and  cloathed  in  a  mean  garb, 
this  unhappy  princefs  was  dragged  out  of  the  city, 
and  fent  into  exile  to  Samothrace. 

SUCH  enormous  guilt  feemed  to  invoke  on  its 
..  author  fome  exemplary  punifhment;  and  it  foon 

Bef.  Chrilt  i     v  •  A/TIJ         r  ^       i 

279.     overtook  him.     A  valt  body  or  Gauls,  amounting 
Paufan  into  three  hundred  thoufand,  had  left  their  native 
jufLa^!    home  ir*  queft  of  new  fettlements,  and  after  foi- 
ls, &feq.    lowing  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  for  a  confidera- 
ble   way,  had  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of 
which  had  broken  into  Macedon.     Ptolemy  had 
not  force  fufficient  to  cope  with  this  formidable 
multitude;   yet,  as  if  urged  on  by  divine  venge- 
ance for  his  crimes,  he  refufed  the  only  expedi- 
ents that  might  have  faved  him.     They  demanded 
a  certain  quantity  of  geld,  promifingon  that  con- 
dition to  march  through  his  dominions  without 

committing 
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-committing  any  depredation.     Their  demand  wasB  o  o  it 
haughtily  rejected.     The  Dardanians  would  have     IH. 
marched  to  his  afliftance.     He  difdained  the  offer;  Seel:.  2. 
and  in  full  confidence  of  his  own  ftrength,  and  in  ^^y^u 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  took  the  field  with  fuch BKf- Chrift 
tumultuary  troops  as  he  could  get  together,  and 
defied  the  enemy  to  battle.     The  event  was  an- 
fwerable  to  the  folly  of  his  conduct:.     With  moil 
of  his  men  he  perifhed ;  and  the  barbarians  cut- 
ting off  his  head,  carried  it  through  their  ranks 
expofed  on  the  top  of  a  lance.    Ptolemy  reigned 
about  two  years,  and  is  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory  by 
the   appellation  of  Ceraunus,    or  thunderbolt,    a 
name  aptly  expreflive  of  his  impetuous  and  ruth- 
lefs  violence. 

NEVER  were  people  in  a  more  deplorable  con- 
dition than  the  Macedonians  at  this  period  ;  with- 
out a  king ;  without  an  army  ;  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  incenfed  barbarians,  and  fubjecl: 
to  every  infult  which  their  cruelty  or  their  lull 
might  dictate.  Softhenes  undertook  at  length  to 
reprefs  them.  This  gallant  Macedonian,  called 
forth  by  the  diftrefles  of  his  country,  aifembled 
whatever  adventurous  fpirits  were  yet  to  be  found 
in  Macedon,  and  having  formed  them  into  a 
chofen  band,  occafionally  furprifed  and  harrafied 
the  ravagers.  Repeated  fuccefies  encreafed  his 
reputation  and  his  numbers,  until  by  degrees  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  attempt  regular  engage- 
ments ;  in  one  of  which  Belgius  fell.  But  Mace- 
don  had  not  yet  feen  the  end  of  her  calamities. 
Bfennus,  another  of  the  barbarian  chieftains,  who 
had  remained  behind  in  Fannonia,  excited  by  the 
fame  of  Belgius*  exploits,  and  of  the  rich  plunder 
he  had  acquired,  alfo  haftened  to  (hare  the  Ipoil, 
and  entered  Macedon,  lay  hiftorians,  at  the  head 
of  an  hundred  and  forty  thouiand  foot,  and  ten 
thoufand  horfe.  To  fuch  a  force  the  reliflance  of 

exhaufted 
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Booicexhaufted   Macedon    was    unequal.      Softhenes' 
Hi.     army,  together  with  their  gallant  chief,  were  foon 

Se£t.2.  overpowered  and  cut  to  pieces;  and,  a  few  places 
ftrength  excepted,  all  was  abandoned  to  the 
mercY  °f  tne  conqueror.  Laden  with  plunder, 
at  length  they  quitted  a  country,  where  they  could 
find  nothing  more  to  gratify  their  avarice,  and 
directed  their  courfe  towards  Greece. 

GREECE,  enfeebled  by  a  fucceflion  of  evils, 
which  her  domeftic  follies,  and  the  ambition  of 
the  princes  of  Macedon,  had  brought  upon  her, 
had  feemingly  nothing  to  oppofe  to  this  torrent  of 
barbarians.  Brennus,  well  informed  of  her  fitu-. 
ation,  and  flufhed  with  victory,  promifed  himfelf 
an  eafy  poffeflion  of  all  the  treafures,  with  which 
her  cities  were  faid  to  abound.  He  knew  not 
what  refources  may  be  found  in  ftrift  difcipline 
and  wife  counfels.  Animated  by  the  dangers  that 
threatened  them,  the  Grecian  dates  muftered  im- 
mediately what  ftrength  they  could,  and  fecured 
the  defiles  of  Thermopylae,  through  which  lay  the 
route  of  the  barbarians  from  Macedon ;  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Callippus,  of  whom 

Paufan,  inhiftory   makes    the    mod   honourable    mention, 

Atticis.  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  fervice  ;  whilft 
their  fleets  failed  to  the  coafts  of  Theffaly,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  operations  of  the  army  by 
land.  Brennus  had  advanced,  as  if  all  oppofition 
was  to  fly  before  him.  But,  to  his  amazement, 
neither  the  multitudes  he  commanded,  the  gigan- 
tic ftature  of  his  Gauls,  nor  the  ferocity  of  their 
onfet,  were  here  fuccefsful.  Military  (kill,  and 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  their  weapons,  gave  the 
Greeks  a  decided  advantage  ;  fo  that,  after  re- 
peated efforts,  and  the  lofs  of  many  of  the 
braveft  of  his  troops,  Brennus  found  himfelf  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  debiting. 

HE 
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HE  then  detached  forty  thoufand  men  to  ravageB  o  o  K 
Aetolia,  which  joined  Theffaly  on  the  fouth  ;   in     III. 
hopes  that  the  Aetolians,  who  formed  a  confide-  Sed.  2. 
table  part  of  the  Grecian  army,  would  go  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  country.    But  enough  ftill 
remained  to  guard  the  pafs  ;  and  his  detachment, 
after  taking  only  the  city  of  Callion,  and  encreaf- 
ing  the  deteftation  in  which  the  barbarians  were 
held,   by  the  exceflive  cruelties  they  committed, 
were  half  of  them  cut  off. 

AT  length  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Thef-  Bef. 
faly  where  the  Gauls  were  encamped,  wiming  to 
get  rid  of  thefe  burthenfome  guefts  at  any  price, 
directed  Brennus  to  the  path  over  mount  Oeta,  by 
which  the  Medes  had  entered  Greece  in  the  days    • 
of  Leonidas.     Leaving  therefore  Acichorius  to 
command  in  his  abfence,  he  began  his  march  at 
the  head^  of  a  confiderable  army  (fixty-five  thou- 
fand chofen  men,  fays  Juftin)  in  order  to  furprife 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  famed  for  the  precious  of- 
ferings it  contained.     The  fame  fortune  he  had 
before  experienced  purfued  him  thither  alfo.     As 
the  Gauls  approached  the  mount,  on  which  the 
oracular  temple  flood,  ftrange  voices  and  folema 
founds  ftruck  their  ears  on  every  fide  j  the  moun- 
tain began  to  make,  and  huge  rocks,  loofening 
from  their  foundations,  precipitated  down  upon 
the  affrighted  Gauls,  and  crufhed  them  in  num- 
bers.    The  inhabitants,  in  the  mean  time,  though 
hardly  four  thoufand  ftrong,  infpired  with  a  cou- 
rage more  than  human,  rufhed  forth  againft  the 
barbarians  s,    who,    panic-ftruck,    betook  them- 
felves  to  flight ;  many  of  them,  in  their  confter- 
nation,  turning  their  fwords  one  againft  another, 
perimed    by    mutual    wounds.      The   (laughter, 

*  Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  they  were  led  on  by  perfonages  of 
divine  appearance;  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  Apollo,  Minerva, 
and  Diana. 

which 
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BOOK  which  was  prodigious,  continued  till  the  clofe  of 

III.      day. 

Sect.  2.       THE     night    that   followed    gave    them    no 
v- — ^"-^refpite.    Befides  hideous  voices,  the  crafh  of  rocks. 

•my      f"   **"*!       •/!     ,  *  '  * 

a?8/  together  with  the  cry  of  the  enemy  purfuing, 
which  they  ftiU  heard  or  feemed  to  hear,  a  tern- 
peft  uncommonly  dreadful  overtook  the  remains 
of  this  wretched  army,  attended  with  fuch  pierc- 
ing cold,  that  moft  of  the  wounded  expired  of  the 
anguifh  it  occafioned.  Brennus  had  been  likewife 
wounded  ;  but  his  bodily  fufFerings  were  light  in 
comparifon  of  what  his  mind  endured  ;  he  felt 
the  whole  feverity  of  divine  vengeance,  and  in  his 
diftraclion  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  The 
few  who  furvived,  having  with  much  difficulty 
joined  Acichorius,  endeavoured  to  retreat  from 
this  inaufpicious  country.  But  wherefoever  they 
went,  they  found  enemies,  the  feveral  nations,  as 
they  pafled,  rifmg  againft  them;  and  of  all  thofe 
vaft  multitudes,  which  had  poured  out  of  Ma- 
cedon  into  Greece,  not  one,  we  are  told, 
efcaped  6 . 

SUCH 

K fTTM' ' \  jL'Pt;   2t -  "^V.  i>(-..{Ja'4  j  I-   ,.  •' '  •-'  ••'  ' 

6  Paulmier  de  Grentemefnil,  in  his  Graec.  Antiq.  6.  8.  main- 
tains, that  the  Gauls  really  facked  Delphi,  and  that  what  Pagan 
writers  fay  to  the  contrary  is  only  to  he  confidered  as  an  invention 
of  the  Greeks,  dictated  by  their  vanity  and  fuperftition.  And  he 
founds  his  affertion  chiefly  on  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  who,  as 
quoted  by  that  learned  critic,  fays  that  a  confideratle  part  of  the 
Delphic  treafure  was  carried  oft'  by  the  Gauls  to  Touloufe,  and 
found  there  by  Caepio,  the  Roman  general,  when  he  plundered 
that  city.  But,  upon  examining  Strabo,  it  appears,  that  this  is 
only  a  partial  quotation,  and  that,  taken  altogether,  his  evidence 
bears  quite  another  way.  His  words  are  thefe  :  4  There  is  indeed 
'  a  tradition,  that  the  Teclofages'  (a  tribe  of  Gauls  near  the  Py- 
renees) '  wereamong  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Delphi,  and  that  the 
4  treafure  found  at  Touloufe  by  Caepio  the  Roman  general  was 
'  part  of  the  plunder  which  they  had  carried  off  from  Delphi,  and 

•  v\hkh,   upon  their  returning  home,  they  had  confecrated  to  the 
'  gods,  in  order  to  placate  them,  having  added  to  it  much  treafure 

•  of  their  own  ;  and  that  Caepio,  for  prefuming  to  lay  hands  oij 
'  rhis  facred  depofit,  had  perifhed  miferably  with  his  whole  family. 

•  But  what  Pofidouius  relates  is  much  more  credible.     He  fays, 

'  that 
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SUCH    are    the    extraordinary    circumftances,  BOOK 
with  which  antient  writers  have  recorded  this  ir-     III.' 
ruption,  and  adorned  their  narrative.  Seel:.  2. 

AMIDST  thefe  fictions,  it  is  not  impoffible  tov— v"— ' 
trace  the  truth.  From  Juftin  we  learn,  that  the  Be^hntt 
Delphians,  far  from  relying  on  any  fupernaturalj^ft.^. ;. 
intervention,  provided  for  their  prefervation  with 
admirable  dexterity.  They  iffued  orders,  in  the 
name  of  the  oracle,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adja- 
cent villages,  to  abandon  their  dwellings,  leaving 
them  well  ftored  with  all  manner  of  provifions 
and  plenty  of  wines.  This  fcheme  had  the  defir- 
ed  effect.  The  Gauls,  marpened  by  hunger,  and 
meeting  with  no  enemy  to  oppofe  them,  freely  in- 
dulged themfelves,  thinking  they  were  in  full  fe- 
curity.  The  contrivance  gave  the  Greeks  an  op- 
portunity of  making  more  effectual  preparations, 
and  of  collecting  fuccours  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  ;  and  the  barbarians,  difordered  by  excefs, 
loft  much  of  that  vigour,  by  which  their  opera- 
tions had  been  generally  diftinguifhed. 

THE  fituation  alfo  of  Delphi  furnifned  the  inha- 
bitants with  the  means  of  difplaying  their  inge- 

'  that  the  treafures  found  at  Touloufe,  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
'  talent?,  were  either  laid  up  in  the  temples,  or  concealed  in  the 
4  facred  lakes,  and  confuted  altogether  of  un wrought  gold  and 
'  filver.  But  at  the  time  when  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece,  the 
4  Delphic  temple  had  no  fuch  treafure,  having  been  lately  plun- 
'  dered  by  the  Phocians.  And  what  little  the  Gauls  might  have 

*  got  there,  the  foldiers  would  probably  have  had  divided  among 
4  them.     Neither  is  it  likely,  thu  thefe  Teclofage.3  ever  reached 

*  their  tiarive  land,  having  fuffered  great  miferies,  afcer  they  left 
4  Delphi,  and  been  difperfed  under  different  leaders  in  different 
1  countries.'     Strab.  Cafaub.   4.    130. — Allowing  however,  what 
Strabo  does  not  feem  willing  to  allow,  that  a  part  of  thefe  invaders 
reached  Touloufe,  and  brought  fome  portion  of  the   plundered 
wealth  home  with  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  th«  plunder 
of  Delphi.  They  had  already  enriched  themfelves  with  the  fpoil  of 
Macrdon  ;   and   Paufanias   (in  Phocicis)  exprefsly  tells    us,  that 
when  the  Gallic  chiefs  marched  to  Delphi,  a  part  of '.he  army  was 
left  at  Heraclea,  to  guard  the  treafure  they    had  amaffed,   and 
which  they  left  behind  them  in  thsir  camp  ;   tisptMw  ^ev^vfn»  T* 

. 

nuity 
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B  o  o  K  nuity  in  another  manner.     Mount  Parnafius,  on 
III.     the  fide  of  which  flood  the  facred  city,  had  many 

Seft.  2.  caves  and  windings,  from  whence  proceeded  a 
variety  of  curious  echoes.  By  Rationing  people 
proper  places,  with  inftru&ions  to  fhout  and 
fcream  out,  as  occalion  required,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  natural  effects  of  the  place  muft  have  produc- 
ed a  multiplicity  of  ftrange  voices,  which  ifTuing 
loudly  forth,  without  any  viable  caufe,  from 
every  fide,  with  an  extraordinary  increafe  of  re- 
verberating founds,  could  not  but  flrike  terror  and 
difmay  into  an  uninflrucled  multitude,  and  beget 
in  them  an  opinion,  that  beings  more  than  human 
were  concerned  in  producing  them. 

ON  the  lame  principle  may  be  explained  the 
concuffions  of  the  mountain,  and  the  difruption  of 
thofe  large  fragments,  which,  we  are  told,  rolled 
down,  and  overwhelmed  the  Gauls,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  afcend.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
heights  of  Parnaflus,  the  inhabitants  doubtlefs 
had  it  in  their  power  to  loofen  many  of  the  rocks 
of  that  precipice,  and  roll  them  down  on  the 

Uv.  27.    enemy.     The  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  pra&ifed 

34-  the  like  operation  againfl  Hannibal,  in  his  paffage 

into  Italy  :  and  thefe  malTy  bodies,  bounding  in 
their  deicent  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  dafliing  at 
length  againfl  the  bottom  with  impetuous  violence, 
might  well  caufe  fomewhat  of  a  tremulous  motion 
all  around. 

THE  Gauls  therefore,  a  rude  people,  and  prone 
to  wonder,  rinding  themfelves  affailed  by  ftrange 
voices  and  terrifying  founds,  which  feemed  to 
proceed  from  beings  of  a  fuperior  order  ;  hearing 
the  noife  of  mountains  tumbling  over  their  heads, 
and  feeing  numbers  of  their  companions  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  fudden  ruin  that  appeared  to  de- 
fcerid  from  heaven ;  feeling,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  ground  to  loofen  and  tremble  beneath  their 

feet  j 
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feet,  might  very  poflibly  be  led  to  conclude,  thatB  o  o  K 
the  gods  interefted  themfelves  againft  them.     The     III. 
reft  is  eafily   accounted   for.     The  mind,    once  Se£t.2. 
ftruck  with  a  panic,  is  apt  to  magnify  the  mod1— -v- -y 
trifling  objects,  and  often  imagines  circumftancesBef2^hnft 
that  never  had  exiftence.     The  fuperftition  of  the 
times  aflilted  the  illufion ;   and  the  Greeks,  both 
then,  and  for  ages  after,  whether  milled  by  credu- 
lity or  prompted  by  intereft,  failed  not  to  fupport 
the  credit  of  thefe  legendary  tales. 

IT  appears  neverthelefs  from  Paufanias,  that  the  pauftn.  in 
aft  of  defpair,  of  which  Brennus  was  guilty,  was  Phocicis. 
owing  to  the  apprehenfions  he  had  of  his  own 
countrymen.     He  it  was,  who  had  engaged  them 
in  this  unprofperous  expedition  ;  and  he  dreaded 
their  refentment.     There  is  alfo  the  fulled   evi- 
dence from  Strabo,  and  other  antient  writers,  thatstrab.  ubi 
the  Gauls  were  not  all   cut  off.     Juflin  himfelf/uP- 
who  fays,  not  one  of  them  efcaped,  acknowledges 
in  another  place,  that  part  of  them  made  their 
way  into  Thrace,  and  part  into  Afia.     This  isjuft.  31.3. 
alfo  confirmed  by  the  teltimony  of  Polybius,  from 

i  r      J         i  }        r    I  i 

whom  we  learn,  that  they  formed  a  confiderable46. 
fettlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium, 
and  after  fome  years  brought  even  the  Byzantines 
under  a  tributary  fubje&ion. 

THE  fuccefs  thus  obtained  by  the  arms  of 
Greece  againft  thefe  barbarian  tribes,  who  fpread- 
ing  devaftation  through  moft  of  the  European  na- 
tions, had  for  above  an  hundred  years  difputed 
the  prize  of  empire  with  Rome  herfelf,  mews  the 
fpjrit  and  vigour  of  the  Grecian  people  when 
fully  exerted,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  what  they 
might  have  atchieved,  had  they  not  fufFered  their 
ftrength  tp  confume  away  in  domeftic  divifions, 
and  deftru&ive  contefts  for  {bvereignty  between 
city  and  city.  United  firmly  together,  and  em- 
ploying  their  joint  efforts  for  the  prefervation  of 

VOL.  II.  P  their 
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BOOK  their   common  liberties,  they  might    long  have 
111.     fpurned  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  have  bid  den- 
Sect.  2.  ance  to  every  foreign  enemy. 
1 — « '      IT  is  alfo  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  Athe- 

Tiff  Thrill      •  \  r  i       r  t         r-    •    • 

^ ;  mans,  in  wnom,  ror  many  years  before,  the  fpint 
of  antient  days  feemed  to  have  been  altogether  ex- 
tinguiihed,  mould,  on  this  occafion,  have  deferv- 
ed  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremoft  of  the  deli- 
verers of  Greece:  and  it  is  no  lefs  remarkable, 
that,  after  the  expulfion  of  thefe  barbarians,  this 
principle  of  virtue,  by  which  they  were  now  ac- 
tuated, mould  at  once  lofe  its  whole  activity  and 
power.  From  this  time  therefore,  they  make  but 
a  contemptible  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  act- 
ing only  a  fecondary  part  in  the  various  revolu- 
tions that  followed,  and  feemingly  concerned,  not 
fo  much  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties,  as 
into  whole  hands  they  mould  deliver  them. 

THE  kingdom  of  Macedon  had  fuffered  feverely 
during  the  late  irruptions  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  it 
might  have  been  expected,  that,  impoverilhed  as 
it  now  was,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
fome  interval  of  repofe.  It  appears,  neverthelefs, 
to  have  been  dill  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
neighbouring  princes.  Antigonus,  fon  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who,  fmce  his  father's  misfor- 
tunes, held  pofleffion  of  fome  of  the  Peloponnefian 
cities,  revived  pretenfions  to  it,  which  he  had  at- 
tempted  to  urge  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ceraunus.  His  plea  was,  '  his  father  had  fat  on 
'  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and,  by  his  mother 
Bef.Chrift  e  Philla,  he  was  of  the  houfe  of  Antipater.'  Ac- 

a77*  cordingly,  when  he  found  the  Gauls  had  retired, 
he  marched  an  army  into  what  he  called  his  own 
dominions.  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  on 
the  other  hand,  advanced  a  title  not  lefs  fpecious  : 
'  he  claimed  Macedon  in  right  of  his  father,  who 
6  in  fair  battle  had  won  it  with  his  fword  from 

*  Lyfimachus  j* 
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'  Lyfimachus  ;'  and  prepared  to  fupport  his  claim  B  o  q  K 
by  a  powerful  armament.     Means,  however,  were     III. 
contrived    to  compromife  the  matter.      It    was  Sect.  2. 
agreed,  that  Antigonus  mould  wed   the  princefs  \^Y^J 
Phiila,  whomSeleucus  had  by  Stratonice  before  heBef-Chrilt 
refigned  her  to  his  fon  :  and  in  confequence  of  this 
marriage,  Antiochus  relinquiOied  his  pretenfions 
to  Macedon  in  favour  of  Antigonus. 

THIS  re-eft  ablifhment  of  public  tranquillity  was 
of    mort  continuance.      A    body  of  Gauls  had^uft' **•'» 
halted  and  fettled  on  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Macedon,  at  the  time  Brennus  was  carrying  on 
his  ravages  to  the  fouthward.     'I  hey  foon  heard 
that  Antigonus  had  brought  much  treafure  from 
Peloponnefus,  and  that  Macedon  began  again  to 
give  proofs  of  cultivation  and  profperity.     Allured 
by  the  profpeft  of  plunder,  they  fent  an  embafiy 
to  Antigonus,  requiring  the  payment  of  a  certain 
fubfidy,  on   which  condition  they  tendered  him 
peace.     Antigonus  refufed  to  comply  with  terms  Bef  Chrlft 
fo  diflionourable ;    at  the  fame  time,   thinking  to 
intimidate  his  adverfaries  by    a   difplay    of    his 
power,    he  entertained    their    embaffadors   with 
great  parade,  and  made  a  fplendid  exhibition  of 
his  army  and  equipments  for  war.     The  report  of 
the  embalfadors,  upon  their  return  home,  ferved 
only  as  an  additional  incitement  to  the  barbarians, 
who  immediately  made  an  inroad  into  Macedon. 
Antigonus  faw  his  miftake,  and  endeavoured  to 
repair  it.     As  if  fearful  of  giving  battle,  he  fuf- 
fered  them  to  carry  on  their  depredations  unmo- 
lefted  ;  but  when  incumbered  with  booty,  he  fell 
on  them  with  his  troops,  which  he  had  difpofed  in 
places  proper  for  the  purpofe,  and   made  great 
Slaughter;    few  of    the    enemy,    fay    hiltorians, 
elcaping.     It  is  neverthelefs  evident,  that,  with  all 
thefe  exterminations,  of  which  we  fo  frequently 
read,  the  Gauls  inull  have  had  at  this  period  pow- 
P  3  ertyl 
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BOOK  erful  fettlements  in  moft  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
III.     .efpecially  to  the  north  of  Macedon  ;    for,  from 

Seel. 2.  this  period,  fcarcely  any  war  was  undertaken 
' among  the  nations  of  thofe  parts,  in  which  they 
were  not  employed  as  mercenaries. 

THIS  invafion  was  hardly  over,  when,  as  if  Ma- 
cedon was  'never  to  enjoy  repofe,  a  new  enemy 
appeared.  Pyrrhus  has  been  already  mentioned  ; 
but  fo  uncommon  a  character  deferves  more  parti- 
cular notice.  His  life  had  been  a  conftant  fcene 
of  adventures.  Even  in  his  infancy,  when  his 
lather  Aeacidas,  king  of  Epire,  and  nephew  to 
Olympias,  had  been  driven  from  his  throne 
through  the  intrigues  of  CaiTander  of  Macedon, 
his  life  had  been  preferved  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Caflander,  the  mortal  foe  of  Olympias  and  her  li- 
neage, had  fworn  the  extirpation  of  the  houfe  of 
Aeacidas,  and  had  given  directions  to  his  faction, 
that  the  young  prince  efpecially  mould  not  efcape. 
Pyrrhus'  attendants  contrived,  neverthelefs,  to 
convey  him  out  of  Epire ;  but,  in  their  flight, 
they  found  themfelves  ftopped  by  a  river,  fwollen 
and  unfordable  by  heavy  rains  There  was  no 
boat,  and  the  purfuers  were  at  hand.  In  this 
diftrefs,  one  of  his  retinue,  having  written  with 
the  tongue  of  a  buckle  on  a  piece  of  oak-bark, 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  infant  they  had 
in  charge,  and  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
him,  faliened  it  to  a  javelin,  and  threw  it  to  the 
oppoiite  fide  ;  which  moving  the  compaffion  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  they  provided  immediately 
a  raft,  and  got  him  over.  From  thence  they 
made  their  way  to  the  court  of  Glaucias  king  of 
Illyria,  who  was  married  to  Beroe,  a  princefs  of 
the  royal  houfe  of  Epire.  Upon  coming  into  the 
king's  prefence,  being  doubtful  of  the  reception 
they  ihould  meet  with,  they  laid  the  child  at  his 

feet 
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feet  in  the  pofture  of  a  fuppliant.  The  king,  who  BOOK 
dreaded  Caflfander,  remained  a  confiderable  time  III. 
wrapped  in  filent  fufpence,  feemingly  revolving  Seer..  2. 
what  part  he  mould  aft.  During  which,  Pyrrhus,  — ^ — -> 
of  his  own  accord,  creeping  clofe  to  him,  tookBe^  6  n 
hold  of  his  robe,  raifed  himfelf  up,  and  clung 
round  his  knees.  Won  by  this  artleis  pleading  of 
the  little  infant,  Glaucias  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  queen,  to  be  brought  up 
with  his  own  children ;  and  though  afterwards  re- 
peatedly folicited  by  Caffander,  who  employed 
both  threats  and  promifes,  he  fteadily  refufed  to 
withdraw  his  proteclion  from  him  ;  and  when 
twelve  years  old,  he  conducted  him  in  perfon 
back  to  Epir,e,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors.  Pyrrhus  had  reigned  about  five 
years,  when  another  revolution  taking  place,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  quit  Epire,  and  fled  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  who  had  married  his  filter 
Deidamia.  With  him  he  remained  for  fome 
years  :  he  fought  by  his  fide  .at  the  battle  of 
Ipfus ;  and  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  De- 
metrius with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  he  went  as  an 
hoftage  for  his  patron  into  Egypt.  This  vifit  to 
the  Egyytian  court  proved  the  means  of  reftoring 
the  fortune  of  Pyrrhus.  His  accomplishments 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  who  gave  him  in  marriage  Antigone, 
daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  firft  huiband,  and 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Epire. 
The  mare  he  afterwards  had  in  the  revolutions  of 
Macedon,  his  obtaining  a  part  of  that  kingdom, 
and  lofing  it  again,  have  been  already  related, 

PYRRHUS,  now  reftored  to  Epire,  relieved  from 
foreign  wars,  and  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of  his 
hereditary  throne,  had  nothing  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  prosperity  of  his  kin^  •gin.  But  hisBef  Ch.i/ 

mind     i8°- 
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Boo  Kknew  not   repofe.      The   Tarentines,    who  had 

III.     raflily  engaged  in  war  a0rainfl  Rome,    applied  ta 

Se£t.  2.  him  for  afiiftance  ;  and  his  ambitious  fpirit  eagerly 

h-Tv*""— ?  feized  an  opportunity  from  which  he  fondly  pro- 

Bef.Cor.lt       .r    .  ir  /  •         i    r  i  n.     c 

ago.  miied  to  him  eli  nothing  lets  taan  the  conqueltot 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  What  events  this 
expedition  produced,  is  the  bufmefs-of  another 
hiltory.  It  may  be  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that 
after  various  exploits  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
only  ended  in  making  his  name  rfjemorafole,  he 
had  relumed  to  Epire,  full  of  indignation  again  ft 
Antigonus,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  furcours 
Bef.  Chnfl  without  obtaining  them.  In  reven^e.-th^refore,  he 
2H  made  an  irrupt',  on 'into  the  Macedonian  borJers.- 
His  view  at  firft  was  'only  depredation  ;  tut  place 
after  place  falling  before  him,  and  the  iV  acedo- 
nians  themselves  (by .whom  he  was  held  in  great 
admiration  on  accour.t  of  his  martia1  atchkve- 
ments,  and  a  flrong  refemblance  tht  y  fancied  he 
bore  to  Alexander  the  Grtat)  favouring  his  prb- 
grefs,  and  deferting  to  him,  he  was  tt-mpied  to 
proceed;  io  that,  affer  defeating  Antigonus  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  found  hinifel.c  almofl:  unexped- 
edly  in  pofleffion  of  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

THIS  revolution  was  far  from  alleviating  the 
calamities  of  the  Macedonians.  P)irhus  valued 
victory  as  it  was  the  means  of  plunder,  and  uied 
it  accordingly.  He  had,  bef.des,  inliited  into  his 
fervice  a  body  of  mercenary  Gauls,  whom  he  re- 
compenfed  by  permitting  them  to  plunder  thofe 
nations  which  they  had  helped  him  to  conquer. 
Accordingly,  wherever  they  came,  neither  public 
nor  private  wealth  efcaped  :  the  fepukhres  of  the 
Macedonian  kiags  at  Aegae  they  even  polluted 
and  ranfacked,  for  the  fake  of  the  treafures  they 
were  fuppoled  to  conceal. 

ANTIGONU*,  however,  had  not  yet  given  up  the 
conteft.  He  was  fliil  mailer  of  Theffalonica  and 

the 
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the  adjoining  coafts  ;  and  having  aflembled  a  newB  6  o  K 
army,  he  marched   againil  Ptolemy,  the  fon   of     III. 
Pyrrhus,  whom  his  father  had  left  to  govern  the  Sect.  2. 
kingdom  during  his  abfence  in  Epire  :  but  Ami- 
gonus  was  again   defeated,    and    with    difficulty 
laved   himfelf  by   flight.      Had   Pyrrhus   known 
how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  his  prefent  advan- 
tages, the  throne  of  Macedon  had  probably  been 
for  ever  loft  to  Antigonus  ;  but  hurried  away  by 
his  paflion  for  war,  he  foon  profecuted  other  ad- 
ventures. 

CLEONYMUS,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  ofBef. 
Sparta,  driven  by  certain  wrongs  from  his  coun-  2 
try,  had  applied  to  him  for  protection.  '  Areus,' 
he  alledged,  '  had  ufurped  the  Spartan  throne  to 
his  prejudice ;  and  which  to  him  was  a  far  more 
grievous  injury,  his  wife  Chelidonis,  whom  lie 
dearly  loved,  had  been  feduced  by  Acrotatus, 
fon  to  Areus,  and  was  forcibly  withheld  from 
him.*  Pyrrhus  liftened  willingly  to  complaints, 
which  opened  new  fce^nes  to  his  ambition.  He 
promifed  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  Cleonymus,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
foot,  {wo  thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-four  ele- 
phants, he  arrived  within  fight  of  Sparta  before 
his  adverfaries  were  aware  of  his  intentions.  His 
approach  fpread  confirmation  throughout  the 
city.  Areus  was  abfent  in  Crete,  and  had  carried 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  army ;  thofe 
who  remained  at  home  being  moltly  perfons  who, 
from  their  age  or  fex,  were  incapable  of  military 
fervice.  Had  Pyrrhus  therefore  proceeded  with 
his  wonted  impetuofity,  it  was  fcarcely  poflible 
that  Sparta  mould  have  made  a  long  defence:  but 
he  had  reached  that  city  at  dole  of  day  ;  and 
fearing  that  amidft  the  confufion  of  the  nkjht  he 
fliould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  retrain  his 

troops 
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BOOK  troops  from  pillaging,  he  thouglxt  it  advifeable  to 

III.     delay  the  attack  till  the  morning. 

Sect.  2.      His  delay   faved  the  Spartans.      The  council 

*— — v — --having  aflembled  upon  the  firft  alarm,  it  had  been, 

Bef;^nftpropofed  to  fend  oft'  the  women  ;  but  the  women 

of  Sparta  were  unacquainted  with  fear :  apprifed 

therefore  of  the   propofal,  they  deputed    Archi- 

damia  to  deliver  their  fentirnents  to  the  fenate,w 

She  entered  the  aflembly  armed,  with  a  fword  in 

her  hand,  and  thus  addrefled  them,  '  Deem  not, 

'  men  of  Sparta,  fo  meanly  of  the  Spartan  women, 

*  as    to  imagine   they    will   furvive,   when   their 
'  country  is  no  more :  confider  not  then,  -whither 

*  we  are  to  fly ;   determine  only  what  we  are  to 
c  do,  and  whatever  duty  (hall  be  affigned  to  us, 
'  that  we  are  prepared  to  undertake  and  to  per- 

*  form.'     Animated   by  this   fpirited   addrefs,  it 
was  refolved   to  employ  the  night  in  finking  a 
trench  oppofite  to  the  enemy,  its  extremities  to 
be.  guarded  by  waggons  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  patting  of  the   elephants  ; 
the  trench  to  be  in  breadth  fix  cubits,  in  depth 
four,  in  length  eight  hundred.     One  third  of  this 
work  the  women  undertook  to  execute ;  the  old 
men  were  to  complete  the  reft  ;    the  young  men 
not  being  allowed  to  affift  in  it,  that  they  might 
be  in  full  ftrength   to  fuflain  the  enemy's  charge 
in  the  morning. 

AT  day-break,  Pyrrhus  faw  with  amazement 
xvhat  the  night  had  produced,  Commanding, 
however,  a  general  aflault,  he  endeavoured  to 
force  his  way  by  ftorm  j  but  every  where  he  found 
a  vigorous  refinance.  The  Spartan  line  oppofed 
an  impenetrable  rampart  of  fhields  and  bhitling 
weapons  ;  and  the  mould  having  been  newly 
thrown  up,  afforded  the  Macedonians  a  treache- 
rous footing  ;  fo  that,  tumbling  back  into  the 
ditch,  numbers  were  flaughtered.  .  Meanwhile, 

Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy,  the  Ton  of  Pyrrhus,  had  nearly  triumph-B  o  o  K 
cd  over  all  the  precaution  of  the  Spartans.     Ob-     III. 
ferving  them  to  be  too  fecure  of  one  part,  which  Seel.  2. 
was  fortified  by  the  waggons,  and  lefs  attentive  to 
its  defence,  he  made  an  attack  upon  that  quarter, 
at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  Gauls.     Already  had 
he  cleared  away  the  carriages,  and  was  laying 
open  a  paflage,  when  Acrotatus,  perceiving  the 
danger,  iallied  from  the  oppofite  part  of  the  city, 
and  wheeling  round  by  the  hollow-way  that  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  unexpectedly  attacked  and 
diflodged  the  Macedonians  with  great  carnage  7. 

NIGHT  at  length  parted  the  combatants,  but 
without  abating  their  fury.  They  waited  impati- 
ently for  the  morning,  and  as  foon  as  it  appealed, 
the  action  was  renewed  with  the  fame  obftinate 
violence.  The  women  of  Sparta  fhared  every 
danger  with  their  countrymen ;  they  fupplied 
them  with  ammunition  and  refremments,  they  at- 
tended the  wounded,  and  carried  off  the  dead. 
After  repeated  efforts,  Pyrrhus,  who  faw  the 
triench  was  not  to  be  forced,  determined  to  pene- 
trate the  barricade  of  waggons,  which  his  fon 
had  unfuccefsfully  attempted  the  preceding  day. 
Through  thefe  he  forced  his  way,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  horfemen  getting  within  the  Spartan  lines, 
advanced  full  fpeed  towards  the  city.  At  fight  of 
this,  the  Spartan  women  fent  forth  a  fhriek  of  de- 
fpair,  imagining  that  Sparta  had  fallen  into  the 

7  We  have  here  from  Plutarch  (in  Phocicis)  a  ftriking  inftance 
of  the  fhameful  difregard  in  which  the  connubial  vow  was  held 
by  the  pagan  world.  As  Acrotatus,  after  performing  the  exploit 
of  diflodging  the  enemy,  was  returning  through  :he  city,  he  ap- 
peared to  the  Spartan  'women,  fays  the  biographer,  taller  and 
'mott  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  for  bear  envying  Cheli- 
doms J'uch'a  lo-ver  :  nay  even  lome  of  the  old  men  followed,  and 
cried  out,  '  Go,  Acrotatus.  and  enjoy  Chelidonis  ;  and  may  your 
4  offspring  be  worthy  of  Sparta  !'  and  yet  had  the  difloyalty  of 
this  very  Chelidonis  been  one  of  the  principal  caufes  that  had  pro- 
vaked  the  prefent  war. 

hands 
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BOOK. hands   of  the  enemy.     The  moment   was  truly 

III.     critical ;  Sparta  was  in  the  moft  imminent  danger, 

Se£t.  2.  and  appears  to  have  been  faved  merely  by  one  of 

v-^v^othofe   unforefeen   events  on    which    the  fate   of 

Bef.  Chrift kingdoms  often  depends.     A  Cretan  archer  taking 

*'*•     aim  at  the  king,  buried  an  arrow  in  tne  body  of 

his  horfe,  who  plunging  in  the  agonies  of  death, 

threw  his  rider.     The  Macedonians,  apprehending 

their  fovereign  was  flain,  fell  back.     On  the  in- 

ftant,  the  Spartans  rufhing  forward,    recovered 

their  ground,  and  compelled  Pyrrhus  to  confult 

his  fafety  by  retiring. 

HE  was  not  difcouraged.  '  To-morrow,'  faid 
he,  '  we  will  refume  the  fight ;  by  which  time  the 

*  Spartans  will  have  felt  their  wounds,  and  be  lefs 

*  able  to  refift  us.*     But  that  very  night,  a  body 
of  troops  from  Anrigonus  entered  the  city.     And 
a  few  hours  after,  Areus  himfelf  arrived  with  two 
thoufand  men.     Pyrrhus  faw,  that  to  florm  Sparta 
was  now   altogether  impracticable.     Having  re- 
ceived   therefore    an   invitation   from    the   peo- 
ple   of    Argos    to   .haften    to    their    afliftance 
againft  Antigonus,  he  gladly  availed  himfelf  of 
the    pretence,    and   prepared   to    withdraw  his 
troops, 

THIS  was  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty  thnn  he 
imagined.  Areus,  filled  with  refentment,  obferved 
all  his  motions,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  begun  his 
march,  by  hanging  on  his  flank  and  rear,  galled 
him  feverely.  Ptolemy,  endeavouring  to  cover 
his  father's  retreat,  and  adventuring  too  far 
among  the  enemy,  was  furrounded  and  flain. 
This  was  a  fevere  blow  to  Pyrrhus.  He  was  his 
fon  by  Antigone,  ftep-daughter  to  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  mod 
amiable  princes  of  hrs  time.  Pyrrhus  (hewed  his 
concern,  in  a  manner  natural  to  his  character. 

He 
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He  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and  facrificed  to  hisB  o  o  K 
revenge  all  who  fell  in  his  way.  III. 

ON  his  arrival  at  Argos,  he  found  the  fituation  Se£t.  2. 
of  affairs  very  different  from  what  his  hopes  had  - — * — -> 
reprefented  them.  He  poffefied,  it  is  true,  a  fac-Bef2^nft 
tion  among  the  Argives  ;  but  Antigonus  had  like- 
wife  his,  and  was  encamped  with  a  refpectable  force 
at  a  fmall  .dittance  from  the  city.  The  citizens  of 
Argos,  befides,  began  to  fee  themiftake  they  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  calling  in  thefe  high-fpirited  and 
ambitious  princes ;  and  apprehenfive  of  the  iffue, 
both  parties  had  united  in  requefting  the  two 
kings  not  to  make  their  city  a  fcene  of  bloodfhed, 
but  whatever  might  be  their  difputes,  to  decide 
them  without  the  gates.  Antigonus  promifed  to 
comply.  Pyrihus  alfo  acquieiced  ;  but  tempted 
t>y  the  advantages  he  expected  to  derive  from  the 
pofffffion  of  the  city,  in  violation  of  his  royal 
word,  he  prevailed  upon  fome  of  his  partizans  to 
admit  him  privately  by  night. 

THK  night  chofen  for  the  purpofe  was  dark,  the 
gate  narrow,  and  the  ilreet  leading  from  it  (trait 
and  flippery  ;  circumstances  which  greatly  embar- 
rafied  the  Macedonians,  who  were  ftrangers  to  the 
place,  and  foon  threw  them  into  confufion.  Be- 
fore the  evil  could  be  remedied,  day-light  ap- 
peared. Fyrrhus  now  faw  himfelf  befet  with  dif- 
ficulties. The  ports  of  importance  were  all  in  the 
han.is  of  Antigonus'  friends;  the  citizens  were 
coming  down  upon  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  the 
narrowncis  of  the  ftreet,  together  with  the  crouds 
that  poiiitd  in,  made  it  impoflible  for  his  troops 
cither  to  form  or  to  advance.  Convinced  there- 
fore of  the  folly  of  the  attempt,  he  refolved  to  re- 
tire ;  and  accordingly  directed  his  fon  Helenus, 
who  commanded  without  the  gate,  to  break  down 
p.,rr  of  the  city-walls,  in  order  to  give  a  free> 
pafiage  to  his  troops  in  their  retreat.  But  his  or- 
ders 
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Boo  Kders  were  unfortunately  miftaken.  The  troopg 
III.  without,  driving  to  rufh  in  to  his  affiftance,  added 
Seel.  2.  to  the  uproar,  and  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
*— - v — -'elephants  falling,  choaked  up  the  gateway.  Amidil 
Be^5hnftthe  tumult  which  this  fcene  of  confufion  occafi- 

i*?2*» 

oned,  Pyrrhus,  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  off  the 
multitude,  received  a  flight  wound  from  the  hand 
of  an  Argive ;  when  turning  on  the  aflailant  to 
revenge  the  blow,  the  mother  of  the  man,  who 
happened  to  be  looking  at  the  battle  from  the  roof 
of  an  adjoining  houfe,  terrified  at  the  danger  to 
which  her  fon's  life  was  expofed,  aimed  a  tile  at 
the  king  8,  which  fell  on  his  helmet,  and  brought 
him  fenfelefs  to  the  ground.  One  of  Antigonus* 
officers  perceiving  the  accident,  dragged  him  im- 
mediately afide,  and  ftruck  off  his  head. 

SUCH  was  the  humiliating  fall  of  this  warrior, 
whofe  active  life  had  been  productive  of  fo  much 
devaftation  and  bloodfhed. 

PYRRHUS  is  ranked  by  many  among  the  greateft 
generals  of  antiquity.  Even  Hannibal,  if  we  may 
in Pyrrho. believe  Plutarch,  accounted  him  the  firft  in  genius 
and  fkill  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  Scipio,  ac- 
cording to  him,  being  only  the  fecond,  and  him- 
felf  the  third.  Whatever  authenticity  may  be  in 
this  ftory,  the  tradition  mews  in  what  high  eftima- 
tion  his  military  abilities  were  held.  He  was  cer- 
tainly poflefled  of  great  talents,  and  he  had  been 
a  bleffing  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  had  his  tur- 
bulent fpirit,  and  third  for  military  fame,  permitted 

8  Such,  it  appears,  was  the  terror  the  Argiyes  had  of  Pyrrhus, 
that  they  confidered  the  deliverance  which  they  obtained  by  his 
death,  as  the  efteft  of  fome  fupernatura!  interpolation.  It  was, 
faid  they,  Ceres,  who,  haying  affumed  the  form  of  an  old  wo- 
man, difcharged  the  tile  on  his  head,  in  order  to  fave  her  favou- 
rite Argos  from  this  fell  warrior.  And  accordingly  a  temple  was 
raifed  to  Ceres  on  the  fpot  where  Pyrrhus  was  flam.  Paufan.  in 
Atticis, 

him 
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him  to  employ  his  powers  for  the  happinefs,  in-B  OOK 
(lead  of  the  deftrudion  of  mankind.  III. 

EPIRE  fuffered,  under  his  reign,  all  the  cala-Sed:.2. 
mities  which  generally  diftinguiih  the  reigns  of  '—-v- - ^ 

...  I    °  XT    •   i_          j  •  j       I.  T     •         L    Bef.Chri£ 

ambitious  princes.  Neither  did  the  miienes  he  ^-t. 
brought  upon  it  end  with  his  life.  Alexander,  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  inured  by  his  father  to  arms 
from  his  earlieft  years,  and  feduced  by  that  ap- 
pearance of  glory  which  the  achievements  of 
Pyrrhus  had  cad  around  him,  purfued  the  fame 
martial  track,  and,  like  his  father,  marked  his 
whole  reign  with  commotion  and  bloodmed. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  this  prince,  followed  the 
ruin  of  his  royal  houfe  ;  in  which  the  fame  caufes 
appear  to  have  had  a  confiderable  (hare.  His  two 
fons,  harrafied  whilft  they  lived  by  different  foes, 
died  young.  And  the  princefs  Laodamia,  to 
whom  the  fucceflion  devolved,  was  murdered  in  an 
infurreclion  of  her  own  lubjeds  at  the  altar  of 
Diana,  where  (he  had  taken  fan&uary.  Such  anju<j.  & 
atrocious  violation  of  whatever  was  deemed  moil »»  3- 
facred  mews  the  degree  of  ferocity  which  the 
JEpirots  had  contracted  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many 
wars,  and  perhaps  the  refentment  alfo  they  enter- 
tained of  the  ills,  which  the  turbulence  of  their 
princes  had  brought  upon  them. 

FROM  this  time,  hiftory  fpeaks  of  them  as  a 
people  funk  into  the  loweft  and  moft  abject  condi- 
tion :  having  neither  wifdom  to  cultivate  peace, 
nor  vigour  to  defend  themfelves  in  war,  wafted  by 
incelfant  civil  broils,  and  the  incurfions  of  foreign 
enemies,  they  dwindled  into  infignificancy,  and, 

L       i          n  II  •  i  J  uttin 

were  at  length  almoft  totally  exterminated.  UJ 

THIS  reprefentation  of  JufHn  will  hardly  be 
thought  exaggerated,  when  we  confider  the  ra- 
vages to  which  the  Epirots  had  been  fo  long  ex- 
pofed  from  their  neighbours  of  Aetolia,  of  Thef- 
ialy,  of  illyricum,  of  Macedon  \  nations  pradifed 

in 
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Boo  Km  war  and  depredation,  to  whofe  hoftilicies  their 
III.     territories  lay  open  :  -  and  efpecially  too,  when  we 
Se£t.2   reflect  upon  the  degradation  which  the  Romans 
' — * — ^alfo  made  among  them;   laying  in  ruins  in  one 
Jef^ahrlltday  every  town  in  Epire,  and  carrying  into  capti- 
vity all  the  inhabitants,  that  were  young  and  fit 
for  fervice ;  to  the  amount,  the  Roman  hiftorians 
themfelves  confefs,  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand. 

BUT  thefe  tranfaclions  belong  to  a  later  period. 
They  have  been  only  flightly  mentioned  here,  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  our  hiftory  of 
the  reign  of  Pyrrhus. 
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UPON  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  was  BOOK 
again  feated  upon  the  throne  of  Macedon.     IV. 
He  now  law  himfelf  without  a  rival ;    and  as  if  he  Seel,  i. 
had  fucceeded  to  Pyrrhus'  ambition,  as  well  as  to ' 
his  power,  he  began  already  to  form  fchemes  for 
the  reduction  of  Greece.     But  the  more  formida- 
ble he  affe&ed  to  appear,  the  more  formidable  be- 
came the  oppofition  to  his  views.     The  dates,  that 
had  favoured  Pyrrhus,  marked  all  his  iteps  with 
jealous  eyes ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  been  moft 
forward  in  efpoufing  his  caufe  could  not,  without 
juft  apprehenfions,    behold  a  king-  of  Macedon 

mailer 
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Boo  K  matter  of  extend ve  pofTeflions  in  the  very  heart  of 
IV.     Peloponnefus.      Nay  Areus,   the   Spartan  king, 

Seft.  i.  who  had  fought  on  the  fame  fide,  was  not  free 
from  well  grounded  fears,  and  thought  it  advife- 
to  ftrengthen  himfelf  againft  Antigonus,  by 
applying  for  fuccours  to  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  then 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  the  moft  powerful  prince 
of  his  time,  and  connected  by  friendfhip  and  in- 
terefts  with  many  of  the  Grecian  ftates. 

AMIDST  thefe  preparations  and  expectations  of 
.  2<s.2.war>  a  new  an(^  m°ft  formidable  enemy  appeared. 
A  frefh  irruption  of  Gauls,  after  hovering  for 
fome  time  on  the  frontiers,  broke  in  at  length 
upon  Macedon,  which  they  ravaged  with  a  barba- 
rity unexampled  even  among  thofe  fierce  invaders. 
Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  foe  whofe  very 
name  carried  difmay  along  with  it,  the  Macedo- 
nians fled  before  them,  and  prepared  to  abandon 
a  country,  to  the  devaflation  of  which  they  faw 
no  end.  In  this  exigency,  Antigonus  added  cau- 
tion to  courage  ;  and  his  conduct  faved  Macedon. 
Careful  to  avoid  this  impetuous  torrent  of  barba- 
rians, he  permitted  them  to  fpend  their  fury  in 
wild  excurfion.  He  obferved  all  their  motions  at 
a  diftance ;  he  harrafled  them,  as  occafion  offered  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  lead  them  into  fome  of  thofe 
defiles  with  which  Macedon  abounds.  His  plan 
fucceeded.  Intangled  in  the  inclofures  of  moun- 
tains, where  their  exertions  were  confined,  they 
found  themfelves  fuddenly  furrounded  by  the 
forces  of  Antigonus,  who  had  occupied  all  the 
pafles.  Terror  and  amazement  feized  them  ; 
whilft  their  diftrefs  was  heightened  by  the  bards 
that  attended  their  expedition,  in  whofe  know- 
ledge of  future  events  they  placed  a  fuperftitious 
and  implicit  faith.  PoflefTed  with  gloomy  appre- 
henfions  of  the  danger  which  furrounded  them, 
with  dreadful  bowlings,  and  fhrieks  of  woe,  they 

denounced 
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denounced  difcomfiture  and   death.     The   arrnyBooK 
caught  the  panic  from  their  diviners  ;  and,  in  the     IV. 
phrenfy  of  ddfpair,   turning  their  rage  on  their  Sect  i. 
wives  and  children,,  they  Slaughtered  them  all ; 
and  then,  beAn eared  over  with  their  blood,  rufhed 
on  to   battle.     The  mad  onfet  of  fuch  a  panic- 
llriick  multitude  could  avail  but  little  againfl  the 
regular  charge  and  cool  courage  of  the  Macedo- 
nian line.     They  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

ELATED  with    the    fuccefs    which    thus    had 
crowned  his  arms,  Antigonus  looked  forward  with 
heightened  confidence,  and  haflened  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  in  which  he 
now  expected  to  find  little  difficulty.     He  began 
with  the  fiege  of  Athens.     That  city  had  fubmit-  Paufan  -m 
ted  to  the  arms  of  his  father  Poliorcetes,  and  hadLaconkis. 
paid  him  the  mofl  fervile  adulation  in  the  day  of 
his  power ;  but  in  his  diftrefs  me  had  fhut  her 
gates  againft  him.     Upon  this  and  other  grounds 
Antigonus  founded  claims,  which  he  required  the 
Athenians  to,admit;  whilft  their  more  recent  de- 
claration for  Pyrrhus,  to  whom,  during  his  con- 
tend with  Antigonus,  they  had  fent  ambaffadors, 
fwelled  the  catalogue  of  wrongs,  for  which  he 
infifled  on  reparation.     The  danger  which  threa- 
tened Athens  was  confidered  as  the  common  caufe 
of  Greece,  whofe  fate  feemed  involved  in  the  hu- 
miliation of  this  illuftrious  city.     The  veneration, 
in  which  flic  was  ftill  held,  co-operated  with  the 
idea  of  general  danger,  and   drew   aid  from  all 
parts.     Areus,  the  Spartan,  marched  in  perfon  to 
her  afliftance  ;  and  Ptolemy  fent  a  powerful  fleet, 
with  troops,  ammunition,  and  fupplies  of  every 
kind.     But,  notwithflanding  every  exertion,  An- 
tigonus prevailed  at  length;  and  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  purchafe  his  forgivenefs  by  admit- 
ting a  Macedonian  garrifon. 

VOL.  II.  (  WHILST 
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BOOK  WHILST  Antigonuswas  thus  making  conqttefrJ 
IV.  in  other  kingdoms,  he  was  on  the  point  of  lofmg 

Se&.  r.  his  own.  Alexander  of  Epire,  Pyrrhus*  ion,  fti- 
mulated,  it  is  probable,  by  fome  of  the  Grecian 
dates,  who  thought  it  their  fafeft  expedient  to 
raife  enemies  to  Antigonus  at  home,  had  entered 

,  A    , .    Macedon.     Antigonus  haftened  back  to  repel  the 
Juft.  ubi    .  o  .         r    . 

tup.  mvafion;  when  the  whole  Macedonian  natron, 
tired  of  a  king,  whofe  reftlefs  ambition  allowed 
them  no  refpite,  revolted,  and  declaring  for  Alex- 
ander, forced  Antigonus,  after  forne  fruitlefs 
efforts,  to  relinquiih  all  immediate  hopes  of  a  re- 
eftablimment,  and  to  retire  to  the  dominions  he 
ilill  poflelfed  in  Greece. 

ANTIGONUS  had  a  fon  named  Demetrius,  then 
a  {tripling  ;  who,  unfubdued  by  'this  reverfe  of 
fortune,  difdained  to  accompany  his  father  in  his 
flight,  refolving  either  to  recover  the  throne, 
which  he  had  been  taught  to  confider  as  his  here- 
ditary right,  or  to  periih  in  the  conteft.  The  ge- 
nerous fpirit  of  this  gallant  princ*  gained  him 
friendi :  a  party  was  formed  in  his  favour ;  and  fo 
happily  did  he  improve  his  opportunities,  that  he 
not  only  obliged  Alexander  to  relmquifh  Macedon, 
but  attacked  him  in  Epire,  and,  in  return,  flrip- 
fup1' Ubl  Pe(*  him  almoft  of  bis  paternal  kingdom. 

FROM  this  time  Antigonus  preferved  Macedon 
till  his  death :  but  uninftru&ed  by  his  various 
troubles,  he  retained  to  the  lait  his  fondnefs  for 
turbulent  fcenes.  His  favourite  objecl:  was  ftill 
the  fubjedHon  of  the  Greek  republics ;  and  this 
purfuit  he  continued  even  in  his  mod  advanced 
age,  endeavouring  to  accomplifh  by  fraud  and  in- 
trigue, what  he  could  not  venture  to  attempt  by 
force  of  arms. 

Bef.chrift  Qp  this  kind  was  the  laft  aft  recorded  concern- 
Plutfin  ing  him.  The  tyrant  Alexander  held  Corinth, 
Arato.  one  of  the  moil  important  places  in  Greece, 

which 
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r/hich  commanded  the  entrance  into  Peloponnefus.B  o  o  ic 
This  prince  Antigonus  contrived  to  have  taken  off    IV. 
by  poifon;  but  his  fovereignty  was  bequeathed  to  Sect.  i. 
his    wile  Nicaea,    a   woman  advanced  in  years, 
fond  of  power,  and  of  its  poUeffion  exceedingly 
jealous.     With  fuch  a  character,  fome  extraordi- 
nary artifice  was  neceffary  ;  and  Antigonus  devifed 
one.     His  fon  Demetrius,  who   was  young  and 
handfome,  he  commanded  to  repair  to  Nicaea's 
court,  to  attach  himfelf  to  her  perfon,  and  to  offer 
her  his  hand.    Nicaea's  vanity  favoured  the  de- 
ception, and  the  marriage  was  accordingly  folem- 
nized,  Antigonus  himfelf  honouring  it  with  his 
prefence. 

THE  principal  point,  neverthelefs,  was  ftill  to 
be  gained  :  Nicaea  cautioufly  retained  in  her  own 
power  the  citadel,  without  which  the  poffefiion  of 
Corinth  was  of  little  confequence.  Antigonus, 
pretending  to  be  perfectly  fatisfied,  continued  to 
pay  her  particular  attention,  and  affected  to  ap- 
pear in  perfon  among  her  retinue,  whenever  me 
chofe  to  appear  in  public.  It  happened  one  day, 
that  a  celebrated  finger  was  to  perform  in  the  the- 
atre, for  the  entertainment  of  Nicaea  and  her 
royal  guefts.  Upon  her  fetting  out>  Antigonus, 
feemingly  to  do  her  honour,  attended  her  litter  ; 
but  having  gone  a  little  way,  whilft,  unfufpicious 
of  fraud,  me  was  proceeding  towards  the  theatre, 
he  flipped  afide,  and  proceeding  haflily  to  the  fort, 
either  through  furprife,  or  the  treachery  of  the 
guard,  he  obtained  admittance,  and  introduced  a 
garrifon  of  his  own. 

ANTIGONUS,  however,  received  no  lading  be- 
nefit from  an  acquisition  purchafed  at  the  price  of 
fo  much1  artifice.     The  Corinthian  citadel  he  held 
only  about  eight  years,  the  Achaeans  wrefting  it 
then  out  of  his  hands.     He  would  not,  however,  Poiyb. «. 
have  tamely  refigned  the  hopes  of  repoflelTmg  a43' 
Q  2  fortrefs, 
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Boo  Kfortrefs,  the  importance  of  which  no  man  better 

IV.     underftood  ;  and  he  had  even  entered  into  alli- 

Sect.i.  ance  with  the  Aetolians,  in  order,  jointly  with 

*• — * — 'them,  to  fall  upon  Achaia  :  but  death  put  an  end 

Bef.Chnftto   an   jjjg  ambitious  proje&s,    after  a  reign  of 

thirty-four   years,    from   his    firft   acquifition   of 

the  throne  of  Macedon  ' . 

THIS  prince,  who  is  known  in  hiftory  by  the 
name  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  %  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Demetrius,  whofe  reign  was  lefs  aftive, 
and,  probably  for  that  reafon,  lefs  fatal  to  Mace- 
don, than  his  father's.  The  wars  he  engaged  in 
were  few,  and  of  ftiort  continuance.  The  rnoft 
remarkable  was  againft  the  Aetolians,  whom  he 
pretended  to  chaftife  for  having  invaded  Acarna- 
nia,  then  belonging  to  Epire  :  but  the  Achaeans 
Poiyb.  2.  efpouling  their  caufe,  Demetrius  was  worded, 
and  prudently  withdrew  into  Macedon.  From 
that  time,  he  adopted  a  new  plan  of  policy  in  rela- 
tion to  Greece ;  maintaining  an  intereft  in  the  dii* 
ferent  ftates,  not  by  holding  the  fovereignty  him- 
felf,  but  by  fupporting  the  petty  tyrants,  in  whofe 
hands  ufurpation  had  placed  it :  fo  that,  as  appears 
from  Polybius  3 ,  they  became  all  his  creatures, 
receiving  his  pay,  and  acting  by  his  inftrudtions. 
A  fpecies  of  power  lefs  odious,  than  if  he  had  held 

1  The  foverejgnty  of  certain  cities  of  Peloponnefus  he  acquired 
ten  years  earlier,  at  the  time  of  Poliorcetes'  captivity.  We  heai  no 
more  of  Nicaea;  hiftorians  poffibly  thinking,  with  Antigonus, 
that  ftie  had  fulfilled  her  deitination,  and  was  novr  to  be  thrown 
afide. 

~  Whence  this  name,  whether  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  as 
fome  writers  have  imagined,  though,  as  far  as  appears,  without 
1'ufficient  foundation^  or  whether  from  his  mif-fhapen  knees,  the 
word  Gonatas  admitting  of  this  interpretation,  (fee  Rhodig. 
Le&ion.  Antiq.  24.  5.)  is  a  queftion  of  little  moment.  The  anti- 
quarian raay  confider  it. 

3  O;  nv  auTojf,  fays  Polybius,  fpeaking  of  this  Demetrius,  and  the 
tyrants  of  Peloponnefus  of  his  time,  c'icm  ^of«y»j  xai /wts-floSsTD? .  See 
Polyb.  Ca&ub.  3.44.  182. 

them 
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them  in  immediate  and  avowed  fubjection,  and  BOOK 
not   lefs  effectual.  IV. 

BESIDES  the  old  woman  of  Corinth,  he  not  only  Sect.  T. 
married  a  princefs  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Syria, 
fifler  to  Antiochus  Hierax  ;  but  afterwards,  du 
ing  the  diflrefs  of  the  houfe  of  Epire,  Olympias, 
the  widow  of  Alexander,  in  the  view  of  engaging 
his  protection  to  her  afflicted  family,  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  her  daughter  Pthia.  This  marriagejuftt  2g  lt 
was  imprudent,  and  might  have  involved  Mace- 
don  in  many  troubles.  It  was  highly  refented  by 
the  Syrian  princefs,  who  withdrew  to  Afia.  And 
the  affairs  of  Epire  might  have  engaged  Demetrius 
in  meafures  pernicious  to  his  own  dominions  : 
but  his  death,  and  the  wifdom  of  his  fuccefibr, 
prevented  the  confequences  that  might  have  been 
expected. 

THIS  prince  reigned  only  ten  years;  and  hisBef.Chrift 
kinfman,  Antigonus,  fucceeded  him.  Demetrius,  *33> 
nevertheiefs,  had  left  an  infant  fon,  Philip  ;  but 
the  Macedonians,  dreading  the  confufion  with 
which  a  minority  is  often  attended,  and  judging 
Antigonus  to  be  a  man  of  moderation,  and  well 
affected  to  his  country,  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
and  obliged  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  take  the 
queen-mother  to  wife.  Ke  juftified  the  favour- 
able opinion  his  fubjects  had  conceived  of  him. 
He  accepted  of  the  crown  as  a  truft  he  was  to 
hold  for  the  young  prince,  fon  to  the  deceafed 
king.  He  beftowed  the  fame  care  on  him,  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  fon  ;  he  defigned  him  for  his 
fucceffor  ;  and  he  employed  his  utmoft  attention 
to  render  him  worthy  of  the  throne  he  was  one 
day  to  fill. 

His  character  as  a  king  was  not  lefs  refpectable. 
By  his  equity  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
neighbours,  and  he  acquired  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple by  a  merciful  adminiftration  of  juftice.  He 

was 
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Boo  Kwas  cautious  not  to  endanger  the  profperity  of  his 

IV.     kingdom  by  an  imprudent  purfuit  of  foreign  inter- 

Sed.  i  .  efts,  which  had  been  too  much  the  policy  of  the 

^      —  ~  two  laft  reigns  ;  and   he  chofe  rather  to  forego 

*  j  ^"ftfome  diftant  claims,  than  to  engage  the  Macedo- 

nians in  expenfive  and  doubtful  wars. 

WHAT  rendered  this  happy  temper  of  mind  the 
more  honourable,  was  the  period  in  which  Anti- 
genus  lived  ;  when  the  turbulent  ftate  of  affairs 
afforded  the  faireft  opportunities  to  ambition  ; 
both  Spartans  and  Achaeans  endeavouring,  either 
by  force  or  intrigue,  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
of  government  in  mod  parts  of  Greece.  It  will 
will  be  neceflary  to  explain  thefe  matters  more 
particularly. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gonatas, 
confiderable  alterations  had  taken  place  in  Pelo* 
ponnefus.  The  republic  of  Achaia,  which,  till  this 
period,  had  been  contented  with  an  unambitious 
privacy,  began  to  aflfume  a  very  different  port,  and 
feemed  to  have  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  the  for 
vereignty  of  Greece.  This  republic  had  its  firfl 
eftablimment  in  early  ages,  and  was  compofed 
originally  of  twelve  towns  4,  one  of  which, 
Helice,  perifhed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  one  hundred  and  firfl:  Olympiad  s,  and 
another,  Olenus,  was  deferted  and  fell  to  ruins. 
The  diftrict,  which  thefe  cities  occupied,  bordered 
upon  the  Criflaean  or  Corinthian  gulph  and  the 
Ionian  fea,  extending  along  the  coaft  from  Si- 
cyon  to  Elis.  It  was  bounded  to  the  fouth-eaft 
by  Arcadia,  fo  as  to  form  the  north  -weft  angle  of 

*  We  have  from  Poly  bins  2.  41.  the  names  of  thefe  twelve 
towns,  Patrae,  Pyme,  Pharae,  Tntaea,  Leontium,  Aegijra,  Pel- 
Jene,  Aegium,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  (or  rather  Carynea)  Olenus,  and 


5  A  ftort  time  before  the  battle  of  Leudtra.     See  Polyb.  ubi  fup. 
o  Paufan.  in  Achaicjs. 


Pelopqn- 
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Peloponnefus ;  and  did  not  much  exceed  fiftyBooK 
miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  twenty-five.  IV. 
The  firft  government  known  among  them  had  Se&.  i . 
been,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  that  of  kings.' 
But  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  cities,  ftimulated 
the  oppreflive  exceffes  of  their  princes,  threw  off 
kingly  government,  and  united  together  in  one 
confederacy;  pledging  themfelves  to  each  other  to  Polyb.  2, 
employ  their  joint  and  utmoft  efforts  for  their  mu-37> 
tual  defence.  All  were  to  have  the  fame  interefts, 
the  fame  friendfliips,  the  fame  coins,  weights,  and 
meafures,  the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame  magiflrates. 
Thefe  magiftrates  were  to  be  ejeded  annually  by 
the  majority  of  the  fuffrages  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Twice  every  year,  at  fpring  and  autumn,  or 
oftener,  if  any  great  emergency  required  it,  a  ge- 
neral affembly  was  to  be  held,  in  which  every  mat- 
ter of  legiflation  and  national  concern  was  deter- 
mined by  a  plurality  of  voices.  This  affembly 
confifted  of  deputies  from  the  refpective  cities, 
chofen  by  plurality  of  voices.  The  magiftrates, 
in  whofe  hands  the  fupreme  executive  power  was 
lodged,  were  ftyled  Generals  6  of  the  ftates  of 
Achaia ;  and  to  them  the  military  department, 
and  the  right  of  prefidency  in  the  national  affem-  - 
bly,  belonged.  Thefe  generals  originally  were 
two  ;  but  the  Achaeans  finding  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  in  many  cafes  attended  a  divided  autho- 
rity, reduced  them  to  one.  Affiftant  to  the  gene- 
ral were  the  demiurgi,  or  council  of  ten,  whofe 
office  it  was  to  advile  with  the  general,  and  pro- 
bably to  (land  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the 
people,  mould  he  attempt  to  aft  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  7.  It  was  their  province  alfo  to  examine 
all  matters  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  popular 

«  ZT{«T»j,oJ See  Polyb.  ^.  42.  et  pa  film. 

7   Ai^euaoi—See  Polyb.   Excerpt.  T.egat.  47.  izoo.— The  title 
Pemjurgi  feems  to  imply  Agents  of  the  people. 

afferablv, 
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Boo  KaiTembly,  and  to  propofe  them,  if  they  appeared 
IV.     conducive  to  the  public  happinefs  ;    otherwife  to 
Sect,  i.  reject  them.     Polybius  mentions  another  officer, 
' — ^*-  the  fcribe  of  Achai^  ;  whofe  department  feems  to 
?ef;Chnfthave-  been   chiefly  of  a  civil  nature,  perhaps  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Greffier  of  Holland  ;    and  to 
him/  perhaps,  were  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
and  the  preparing  and  expediting  of  all  public  in- 
ftruments  intruded. 

THESE  (late-officers  were  not  only  elected  annu- 
ally, but  it  was  alfo  a  rule,  especially  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  not  to  re-elect  the  fame  per- 
fon  two  years  fuccefiively,  unlefs  fome  very  impor- 
tant confederation  made  an  exception  neceffary  or 
prudent.     Jt  appears  probable  likewife  from  Poly- 
bius, that,  by  the  original  conftkution,  thefe  great 
magiflrates  were  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  different 
towns  of  Achaia  by  rotation ;   though  there  is  rea- 
ibn  to  believe,  that  this  regulation  was  not  always 
obferved.      Befides    thefe    fuperior    magiftrates, 
every  town   had  alfo   its  municipal  magiftracy  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  fome  have  conjectured, 
that    thefe  municipal   eftabliihments    throughout 
Achaia  were  counterparts  of  the  national  polity  ; 
confiding,  in   the   fame   manner,    of  a  popular 
affembly,  a  council,  and  a  prefiding  magiftrate. 

WHAT  their  laws  were,  we  know  but  imper- 
fectly ;  owing  probably  to  the  obfcurity  in  which 
they  lived,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  Achaia  ;  fe- 
cluded  in  a  remote  corner  from  the  other  Greek 
nations,  with  whom,  from  the  principles  of  their 
conflitution,  they  could  not  cultivate  a  clofe  con- 
nection, and  from  their  poverty  and  fimplicity  of 
life,  had  fcarcely  any  intercourfe.  The  country 
of  Achaia  befides,  rugged,  barren,  and  without 
the  elegancies  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  had  nothing  to  attract  the  curious  travel- 
ler :  and  although  fituated  along  the  fea  coaft,  it 

derived 
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derived  from  thence   but  little   advantage  ;    theB  o  o  * 
rocks,  with  which  its  coafts  were  begirt,  rendering     IV. 
the  approach  exceedingly  dangerous.  Seel:,  i. 

So  far  from  taking  part  therefore  m  thofe  at-1 — * — -^ 
chievements    of    the    great    commonwealths    ofBeF2Chnft 
Greece,  which  are  now  the  ornament  of  ancient 
ftory.  the  firft  battle  in  which  they  engaged  in  be- 
half of  the  Grecian  liberties  was  that  of  Chaeronea. 
And  when  the  Greeks  marched  to  Thermopylae, 
to    oppofe    the   Gauls,    the   Achaeans,   anxious 
merely  for  their  little  territory,  contented  them- 
felves  with  affifting  to  block  up  the  pafs  of  the 
ifthmus ;  the  Achaeans  of  Patrae  alone  paffingpaufan.  ;• 
over  to  the  aid  of  the  Aetolians,  to  oppofe  the  de-pllocicis- 
tachment  from  the  army  of  Brennus,  which,  as 
we   have   feen,   broke  into  Aetolia,  and  facked 
Cailion. 

THE  few  laws,  however,  which  have  reached  us, 
ftand  as  monuments  of  their  wifdom. 

*  No  individual,  nor  town,    belonging  to  the 

*  Achaean  body,  were  to  accept  of  any  gratification 

*  whatfoever,  in  their  public  or  private  capacity, 

*  from  prince  or  people,  under  the  penalty  of  be-p0iyb. 

*  ing  cut  off  from  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia.'  Excerpt. 

'  No  member  of  the  Achaean  league  was  t 

*  fend   any  embaffy   to,    or  contract   alliance  or 
c  friendfhip  with,  any  prince  or  people,  without  the 
'  privity  or  approbation  of  the   whole  Achaean 

'  confederacy.' — This  law  feems  to  have  been  thepol  ,b 
corner-ftone  of  the  Achaean  fabric;  and  all  the9. 
members  of  the  Achaean  ftate  were  to  be  fworn 
to  the  obfervation  of  it. 

'  THE  admiflion  of  any  prince,  ftate,  or  city, 

*  into  the  Achaean  confederacy,   was  not  to  have 

'  place,  unlefs  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  Poiyb.  ubi 
'  had  commented  thereto.'  fuP-  et 

*  AN  extraordinary  convention  of  the  national 

*  sfiembly  was  not  to  be  granted  at  the  requeft  of 

'  the 
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B  o  o  K  £  the  ambaflador  of  any  foreign  potentate,  unlefs 
IV.     e  the  matters  to  be  offered  to  fuch  aflembly  were 
Sect.  i. '  firft  delivered  to  the  general  of  Achaia  and  the 
council  of  ten  in  writing,  and  pronounced  by 
to  be  Q£  fuftcient  importance. 

'  THE  deliberations  of  every  aflembly  were  to  be 
con^ne(^  altogether  to  the  matter,  on  account  of 
which  the  aflembly  had  been  convened.* 
'  IN  all  debates,  thofe  who  had  fpoken  were  to 
f  Li*/6  deliver  a  fhort  draught  of  the  arguments  they 
32-  23-  '  had  employed,  in  order  to  be  confidered  the 
Ubbolf°  '  en^umg  day  >  anc*  within  the  third  day,  at 
Emm.  *  fartheft,  was  the  bufinefs  in  queftion  to  be 
yet-  e  finally  determined  :  no  debate  being  permitted  to 

Grace.  3.    ,  .•'         ,  ,    r  ,          . 

374  &  feq.    continue  beyond  three  days. 

BUT  whatever  their  fyftem  of  laws  may  have 
been,  of  which  a  very  incomplete  idea  is  now  to 
be  had,  it  is  certain,  that  the  equity  and  humane 
fpirit  of  their  civil  conftitution,  fupported  by  their 
fimplicity  of  manners  and  unblemifhed  faith,  made 
them  at  length  fo  much  the  admiration  of  the  ad- 
joining nations,  that  to  their  arbitration  the 
proudeft  of  their  neighbours  referred  their  differ- 
ences. The  Thebans  and  the  Spartans,  after  the 
Poiyb. ».  battle  of  Leuclra,  as  Polybius  informs  us,  fub- 
39-  l'5»  mitted  to  their  decifion  all  matters  in  difpute  be- 
tween them  ;  and  even  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy, 
when,  harraflfed  with  repeated  ^nfurrections  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  overthrowing  of  the  Pythagorean 
fchools,  they  were  in  danger  of  a  total  diflblution 
of  government,  applied  to  them  for  advice,  in 
what  manner  to  amend  their  political  eftabiifh- 
ments$  and  found  effectual  relief  by  adopting 
the  plan  which  they  preicribed. 

IN  the  meridian   of  the  power  of  Antipater, 
and  the  Macedonian  princes  that  fucceeded  him, 
the  Achaeans  had  their  full  mare  of  the  defpotifm, 
which  afflicted  Greece  during  that  wretched  pe- 
riod. 
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riod.     The  (hadow  of  their  commonwealth  hard-B  o  o  K 
ly  remained ;  moil  of  their  members,  at  the  infti-     IV. 
gation  of  Macedonian  agents,  having  deferred  the  Seel:,  r. 
national  league,  and  fallen  under  the  dominion  of' — *-*^ 

Bef.  Chrilt 

various  tyrants.  2J3< 

bur  the  diftracted  ftate  of  Macedon  under  Lyfi- 
machus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  proving  favourable  „; 
to  the  Achaeans,  fome  of  their  towns  improved 
the  opportunity,  and  reftored  again  the  antient 
form  of  government.  Patrae  and  Dyme  led  the 
way  ;  and  they  were  immediately  joined  by  Tri- 
taea  and  Pharae.  The  reft,  who  (till  continued 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  followed  by  degrees 
the  example  j  fome  by  perfuafion,  and  fome  by 
compulfion,  prevailing  with  their  tyrants  to  abdi- 
cate their  ufurped  government  b. 

SUCH,  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  the 
reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  was  the  fituation  of 

8  It  appears  from  Polybins  2.  41.  that  the  Achaeans  had  ere&ed 
a  pillar  (no  unufual  memorial  in  antient  day?)  on  which  were  hl- 
ftribed  the  names  of  the  ftveral  cities,  which  had  from  time  t» 
tjme  been  incorporated  into  the  republic  of  Achaia ;  the  names  of 
thofe  four  cities,  Patrae,  Dyme,  Tritaea,  and  Pharae,  wh:ch  had 
been  the  original  inftitutors,  or  rather  re-eHablifriers,  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  excepted.  This  honour,  of  being  confider- 
ed  as  the  founders  of  the  Hate,  was  the  only  peculiar  honour  thefe 
four  cities  enjoyed  ;  it  being  a  conftitutional  maxim  with  this  il- 
luftrious  commonwealth,  that  whatever  city,  tfate,  or  people,  were 
adopted  into  it,  became  immediately  upon  their  admiilion  inveft- 
cd  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  other  more  antient 
members  of  this  republic  enjoyed,  without  the  leait  mark  of  infe- 
riority or  dependence.  And  to  this  generous  fpirit  of  equality, 
and  humanity  of  its  inftitutions,  iVoVim  x.o.1  (j>iXavfl»«;Tia,  Polybius  2. 
38.  afcribes  that  compact  union  and  liability,  which  gave  to  the 
Achaean  form  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  republican  ella- 
blifhments  throughout  this  part  of  Greece,  even,  according  to  that 
hiftorian,  over  the  Spartan  itfelf. 

The  reftoration  of  the  atrociation  of  the  Achaean   cities  took 
place  in  the  i24th  Olympiad,  the  fame  year  in  which  Lyfimachus, 
Seleucus,    and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  were  (lain,    and    Pyrrhus  ofp  ( 
Epire  pafled  into  Italy  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines.     The  embar-  Be 
raffed  itate  of  Macedon,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  during  thi* 
period,  together  with  the  foreign  wars  Pyrrhus  was  employed  in, 
gave  to  thefe  Peloponncfians  the  opportunity  of  recovering  their 

the 


Boo  Kthe  Achaeans,  recovering  flowly  from  the  fhock 

IV.     they  had  lately  fuftained.     Their  towns  were  fmali 

Sect.  I.  and  ill-peopled,  their  territory  narrow  and  unfer- 

*jj — •""-7' tile,  and  their  coafts  harbourlefs  and  impractica- 

jj^;     ble.     So  circumftanced,  they  feemed  to  wifh  for 

nothing  more  than  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  an 

Plut.  in    humble  independence ;    when   Aratus   appeared, 

£*?*?•      who  was  to  give  the  higheft  finifliing  to  this  feem- 

folyb.  a.    .      .     .  _<->        ,  ,          °  ... 

43.  et      Higly  mconfiderable  republic, 
paflim.         THIS  extraordinary  perfonage  was  by  birth  of 
Corinthi-"Sicyon.     And  the  firft  fentiments,  of  which  his 
ads,        mind  feems  to  have  been  fufceptible,  were  an  en- 
thufiaftic  love  of  liberty,  and  an  invincible  abhor- 
rence of  tyrants.     The  earliefl  ideas  he  had  re- 
ceived led  to  the  forming  of  thefe  impreflions ; 
and  every  circumftanee,  as  he  grew  up,  contri- 
buted to  ftrengthen  them.     His  father  Clinias, 
who  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  Sicy- 
onians,  had  been  murdered  by  Abantidas,  tyrant 
of  Sicyon  ;  moft  of  the  Grecian  cities  being  then 
under  tyrannical  dependents  of  the  Macedonian 
king.     The  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  marked  the 
character  of  Clinias,  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  ; 
and  the  tyrant,  who  refolved  the  deftruftion  of  his 
whole  family,  had  ordered,  that  Aratus,  then  but 
feven  years  old,  fhould  be  murdered  alfo.     But 
wtoilft  the  tyrant's  inflruments  were  employed  in 
the  aflTaffination  of  his  father,  he  efcaped  unob- 
ferved  amidft   the   confufion  occafioned   by  the 
bloody  bufinefs,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find 
•   an  afylum,  flrayed  by  chance  into  the  houfe  of 
Sofo,  fifter  to  Abantidas.     Amazed  at  feeing  him, 
it  ftruck  her  mind,  that  the  gods  themfelves  muft 
have   conducted  him   thither.      Her   fuperflition 
therefore  did  what  her  humanity  would  not  have 
done.     She  looked  upon  herfelf  as  called  upon 
by  divine  command  to  provide  for  the  child's  pre- 

fervation  j 
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fervation ;  and  having  concealed  him  until  nightaB  o  o  K 
(he  fent  him  off  to  Argos.  IV. 

THERE  his  father's  friends  took  care  of  Aratus :  Seel:,  i. 
they  educated  him  fuitably  to  his  birth  ;  and  he 
ibon  {hewed  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  at- 
tention  beftowed  upon  him.     For  he  had  not  yet 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  when,  fired  with  the 
thoughts  of  revenging  his  father's  blood,  and  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  he  determined  to  return 
to  Sicyon.     Abantidas  was  no  more.    But,  as  in 
thefe  days  tyrant  fucceeded  tyrant,  Nicocles  filled 
his  place,  and  held  the  city  in  fubje&ion.    Alarm- 
ed at  the  accounts  brought  him  of  Aratus,  his 
fpies  had  directions  to  obferve  all  his  motions. 
Aratus,  neverthelefs,  conducted  his  plans  with  all  Bef. 
that  fubtilty  of  addrefs  and  intrigue  for  which  his 
natural  genius,  improved  by  the  circumftances  of 
his  life,  had  fo  admirably  fitted  him.     He  eluded 
all  the  tyrant's  machinations,  and  not  only  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Sicyon,   but  would  have  fur- 
prifed  Nicocles  himfelf,  had  not  his  guilty  fears 
previoufly  fuggefled  to  him  the  precaution  of  pre- 
paring againfl  the  hour  of  danger,  a  fubteranean 
paffage  through  which  he  made  his  efcape. 

SICYON  was  now  reilored  to  her  liberties  ;  but 
(he  was  neverthelefs  (till  encompaffed  with  ene- 
mies. The  furprife  of  Corinth  by  Antigonus, 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  mewed  Aratus  what 
he  had  to  fear  from  that  quarter.  Various  kinds 
of  tyranny  prevailed  at  the  fame  time  in  moll  of 
the  neighbouring  cities.  And  even  in  Sicyon  the 
creatures  of  the  late  tyrants.,  either  from  corrupt 
views  or  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  were  dill  un- 
friendly to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  hated  the 
affertor  of  it.  Againft  thefe  dangers  Aratus  faw 
no  refource  more  effectual  than  the  friendfhip  of 
the  Achaeans,  who  bordered  on  the  Sicyonian 
territory,  and  though  yet  of  fmall  account,  were 

the 
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Boo  Kthe  only  people  of  Peloponnefus,  in  whofe  breads' 
IV.     the  fpirit  of  freedom  glowed.     To  incorporate  the 

Se&.  i.  Sicyonians  with  this  republic,  was  his  great  objeft. 
Achaia  and  Sicyon  entered  into  his  views  j  they 
embraced  with  eagernefs  the  propofal:  and  the 
Sicyonians  were  admitted  accordingly  into  the 
Achaean  body. 

SOMETHING  was  yet  wanting  to  the  peace  of 
Sicyon.  Five  hundred  and  eighty  of  its  citizens 
had  been  driven  into  exile  during  the  late  difaft- 
rous  times,  and,  though  recalled  to  their  native 
home,  they  had  ftill  to  encounter  all  the  diftreffes 
of  indigence  ;  their  landed  property  having,  in  a 
courfe  of  years,  pafled  through  different  hands  j 
and  many  of  thofe,  in  whofe  poflemon  it  then 
was,  holding  it  by  legal  titles. 

How  to  relieve  this  numerous  body  of  claim- 
ants, fo  juftly  the  obje&s  of  public  compamon, 
was  difficult.  A  general  act  of  refumption  had 
been  an  a£t  of  cruelty,  injuftice,  and  violence  j 
and,  if  attempted,  might  have  brought  on  com- 
motions not  to  be  eafily  pacified.  Aratus,  ever 
ardently  anxious  for  the  general  good,  determined 
to  apply  for  aid  to  his  friend  Ptolemy  Philadelphus : 
that  prince,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  often  employed  Aratus  to  collect  for  him 
the  paintings  of  the  great  mafters  of  Greece,  in 
which  Sicyon  is  faid  to  have  abounded  ;  the  Sicy- 
onian  fchool  having  been  in  the  higheft  repute  for 
feveral  ages.  That  he  might  plead  his  caufe  the 
more  forcibly,  Aratus  fet  off  in  perfon  for  the 
Egyptian  court.  Ptolemy  generoufly  complied 
with  Aratus's  requeft,  and  furnifhed  him  with 
fums  of  money  fufficient  for  his  purpofe.  In  the 
adminiftration  of  which  truft  he  proceeded  with 
fuch  wifdom,  and  ftricT:  obfervance  of  equity,  that 
the  old  proprietors,  and  the  new  poffeffors,  were 
equally  well  fatisfied  with  his  conduct  :  a  tranfac- 

tion 
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tion  which  completed  the  fettlement  of  Sicyon,B  o  o  K 
and  gave  to  Aratus  a  ftronger  intereft  than  ever     IV. 
in  the  affections  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Sect,  i. 

THE  abilities  and  liberal  fpirit,  which  Aratus  v-«noo 
had  fhewn  on  this  occafion,  drew  on  him  the  at-Bef-Chrift 
tention  of  all  this  part  of  Greece.     The  Achaean 
ftates  in  particular  confidered  him  as  an  important 
acquifition,  and  advanced  him  to  the  higheft  ho-D  c  ,.,  .n 

.     .  i  *     i      i  •-,«     Bef.  Clinft 

nours  their  commonwealth  had  to  beitow.      1  he     aso. 
enfuing  year  he  was  elected  general  of  Achaia. 

SUCCESS  enlarged  his  views.     The  power  of  the 
Macedonian  king  in  Peloponnefus  was  at  this  time 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  his  pofleffions  were 
extenfive.     The  petty  fovereigns,  at  the  fame  time, 
of  the  feveral  cities  were  almoft  without  exception 
his  vaffals,  fubfifting  by  his  protection,  and  fub- 
fervient  to  his  commands.     It  was  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  a  prince  thus  circumftanced,  whofe  fchemes 
were  directed  to  give  law  to  Greece,  would  not 
long  fuffer  Achaia  to  remain  undiflurbed.     Aiatus 
conceived  the  bold  thought  of  overthrowing  this 
dangerous  plan  of  empire.     Corinth,  the  key  toBef-Chri(! 
the  whole  peninfula,  was  then  held  by  Antigonus  : 
and  Aratus  determined  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  effect  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Corinthian 
liberties,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  re-efta- 
blifhed  thofe  of  Sicyon.     The  opinion  entertained 
of  the  natural  flrength  of  the  Corinthian  citadel, 
the  confidence  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  improbabi- 
lity of  fuch  an  attack  coming  from  fo  feeble  a 
hand,  contributed  all   to  the  fuccefs  of  Aratus. 
He  made  the  attempt  in  the  night ;   he  fcaled  the 
walls  by  ladders,  with  only  an  hundred  men,  the 
reft  being  ordered  to  follow  another  way.     He 
was  already  in  the  city,  and  had  nearly  gained  the 
afcent  to  the  citadel,  before  he  was  difcovered. 
His  falling  in  accidentally  with  the  guard,  patrol- 
ling the  ftrcets,  gave  the  firft  alarm  to  the  Mace- 
donians. 
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Boo  Kdouia,tts.     They  would  then  have  refitted.     But 
IV.     Aratus  had  difpofed  his  different  parties  in  fo  ad- 
Se&.  i .  vantageous  a  manner,  and  was  fo  feafonably  fup- 
*- — ''—^ported   by   thofe  who   were  to   co-operate  from 
243!"  without*  that,  when  morning  appeared,  the  gar- 
rifon^  defeated  on  ail  fides,  were  forced  to  aban- 
don the  place. 

THE  fame  generous  temper  of  mind,  which  he 
had  fhewn  in  the  delivering  of  Sicyon,  marked 
alfo  his  conduct  to  the  Corinthians.  He  caufed 
them,  to  aflemble  in  the  theatre  ;  when,  after  ad- 
dreffing  them  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  great 
event,  he  opened  to  them  the  motives  by  which 
he  had  been  influenced :  6  his  zeal  for  the  inde- 
'  pendence  of  his  country,  and  the  hopes  he  had 
'  entertained  of  forming  an  eife&ual  barrier  againft 

*  the  Macedonian  king,  the  fworn  enemy  of  the 

*  Grecian  liberties.'     He  concluded  by  prefenting 
them  with  the  keys  of  their  citadel,  of  which  they 
had  not  been  in  poffeffion  fmce  the  days  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  ;  and  invited  them,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  accede  to  the  Achaean  league,  as  the  beft  mea- 
fure  for  fecuring  what  they  had  now  recovered. 
They  anfwered  him  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy, 
hailing  him  their  deliverer,  and  exprefling  their 
grateful  acceptance  of  the  offer  he  had  made.     So 
that  Aratus  not  only   had  the  praife,  of  having 
given  liberty  to  a  people  long  humbled  under  the 
yoke  of  oppreffion,  but  the  glory  alfo  of  having 
added    considerably   to   the   importance   of    the 
Achaean  ftates,  who  thus  faw  one  of  the  moft  il- 

luftrious  of  the   Grecian   cities  inrolled   among 
Polyb.  z.    , 
43/        them. 

THIS  expulfion  of  the  Macedonians  from  Co- 
rinth happened  about  eight  years  after  the  revolu- 
tion at  Sicyon,  Aratus  being  then  for  the  fecond 
time  general  of  Achaia. 

ONE 
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ONE  circumflance  in  the  conduct  of  Aratus,  onB  o  o  K. 
this  occafion,  deferves  to  be  particularly  mention-  IV. 
ed.  In  order  to  procure  proper  intelligence,  it  Sect.  x. 
was  expedient  to  bribe  certain  perfons  who  had 
connexions  in  Corinth,  for  which  purpofe  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  mortey  was1  neceflary  ".  Aratus 
knew  the  low  (late  of  the  Achaean  finances,  and 
he  knew  alfo  how  much  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife 
depended  upon  fecrecy  :  he  would  not  therefore 
feek  for  refources  in  the  afliftance  of  his  friends, 
whofe  fufpicions  or  indifcretion  might  have  be- 
trayed his  purpofe  ;  but  raifed  the  money  privately 
on  his  own  account,  pledging  for  it  his  plate  and 
the  jewels  of  his  wife.  Such,  obferves  the  hifto-  . 
rian,  was  the  pamon  of  this  fpirited  Greek  for 
gallant  achievements,  that  he  endeavoured  not 
only  to  vie  with  Phocion  and  Epaminondas,  who 
were  accounted  the  moft  excellent  of  all  the 
Greeks,  in  not  facrificing  virtue  to  money ;  he 
afcended  a  Hep  higher  :  he  parted  privately  with 
his  own  property,  in  the  caufe  of  thofe  who  were 
not  even  apprifed  of  his  generous  intentions ;  he 
embarked  his  eftate  in  an  enterprife,  wherein  he 
alone  was  to  expofe  himfelf  for  his  fellow-citizens ; 
he  purchafed  great  danger  at  great  expence  ;  h& 
hazarded  his  fortune  and  his  life  for  the  glory  of 
advancing  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

THIS  exploit,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  is 
one  of  the  greateft  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  the  laft, 
he  thinks,  which  the  Greeks  have  to  boaft  of,  led 
the  way  to  important  alterations.  The  people  of 
Megara,  though  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Corin- 
thian ifthmus,  renounced  the  alliance  of  Macedon, 
and  joined  the  Achaeans.  The  cities  of  Troezene, 

s  Sixry  talents,  according  to  PUltarch  ;  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thoufand  pounds. 

VOL.  II.  R  Epidaurus, 
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B  o  o  Kfcpidaurus,  and  Cleonae,  on  the  eaftfcrh  coaft  of 
IV.      Peloponnefus,  followed  the  example.     The  fpirit 
Sed.j.  of  liberty  caught  even  Lyfiades,  the  tyrant  of  Me- 
Jrj^J^galopolis,  who  of  his  own  accord  abdicated  th% 
244.     fovereignty,  and  applied  to  be  admitted  into  th'e 
Achaean  league. 

AMIDST  thefe  extraordinary  revolutions  died 
Antigorius  Gonatas,  about  two  years  after  his 
lofing  Corinth,  being  fucceeded,  as  we  have  feen, 
by  his  Ton  Demetrius.  Aratus  continued  his  ac- 
tive exertions.  He  again  attempted  Athens, 
which  he  had  formerly  attacked  in  the  days  of  An- 
tigonus ;  and  though  now  a  fecond  time  repulfed 
by  the  Macedonians,  whofe  ftrength  \vas  confide- 
rable  in  thofe  parts,  he  was  not  difcouraged.  For 
when  Demetrius  invaded  Aetolia,  he  immediately 
took  the  field,  and  joined  the  Aetoliahsy  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  people  had  lately  broken  into 
Achaia,  and  commited  fevere  deprecations.  The 
confequence  of  this  jundtioh  was  the  defeat  of 
Demetrius ;  who  thereupon  abandoned  the  War, 
and  retired  to  his  own  kingdom.  This  was  thfe 
laft  excurfion  Demetrius  ventured  to  make  into 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Greece,  whether  employed 
at  home  againft  the  barbarian  nations,  w'hb  are 
faid  to  have  infefted  his  frontiers ;  or  whether,  'as 
it  is  moft  likely,  he  was  unwilling  again  to  try  th& 
decifion  of  arms  with  the  AchaeahS,  'who  were 
now  become  exceedingly  formidable.  Aratus 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  enemy  he  cfreatf- 
ed  mod  :  for  when  tidings  were  brought  to  Mace- 
don,  that  he  had  been  taken  prifoitef  in  otte  of  his 
inroads  into  Attica,  he  immediately  difpatched  a 
veflel  to  Athens,  with  orders  that  he  mould  be 
fent  to  him  in  chains.  And  though  he  kept  with- 
in his  own  kingdom,  he  fpared  neither  treafure 

nor 
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fcor  intrigue  to  fupport,  as  his  father  had  done  be-  BOOK 
fore,  the  petty   tyrants   of  Peloponnefus,    whofe      IV. 
only  merit  was  their  enmity  to  Aratus.  Seel:,  i. 

THE  curious   account  hiftory  gives   us  blf  the  v*vx*f 
tyrant  of  Argos.  whofe  trufty  friend  AntigonusEef-ehril1 
Gohatas  had  protefied  himfelf,  and  whofe  charac- 
ter, as  may  be  gathered  both  from  Polybius  arid 
Plutarch,  feems,  in  part  at  leaft,  to  nave  been 
applicable  to  the  feveral  Peloponnefian  tyrants  of 

it,-    r-      -i.ii.      i»O«-    C*-»    • '       •         n  i  i        i    • 

thole  days,  may  ierve  to  mew  what  wretched  iq- 
ftruments  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  the  meanhefs 
to  employ. 

'  THIS  tyrant  (by  name  Ariftippus)  who  had 
c  Ahtigonus  for  his  ally,   who  had  a  numerous 

*  body-guard,  and  who  had  not  fuffered  one  man. 
'  in  Argos  to  live,  whom  he  thought  his  enemy, 
'  would  not  permit  his  guards  to  do  duty  withm 
c  the  palace,  but  only  around  it.     When  fuppef 
'  was  over,  he  difmifled  all  his  lervarits,   making 

*  faft  the  door  of  the  hall  himfelf,  and  with  his 
'  miftrefs   afcended  by  a  trap-door  into   a  finall 

*  chamber  above.     Upon  that  door  his  bed  was 
•placed,  and  there  he  ilept,  as  a  perfon  in  his 
'  anxious   ftate  may  be  fuppoled  to  deep.     The 
'  ladder  by  which  he  afcended,  his  miftrefs's  mo- 
e  ther  removed,  and  fecured  it  in  another  room 

*  till  morning,  when  (he  brought  it  again,  and 
'  called  up  this  wonderful  prince,  wTio  crept  like 

*  a  reptile  from  his  hole !' 

*  THIS  manner  of  life,'  continues  the  hiftorian, 

*  was  Ariftippus   under  the  neceflity  of  leading ; 
'  thus  it  was  he  enjoyed  that  pomp  of  defpotic 

*  fovereignty,  which  is  generally  fo  much  envied 

*  and  admired  as  the  pinnacle  of  human  happi-™ 

f          r     j  **        Wut.   Itt 

nets.  Arato. 

THE  change,   which  now  took   place  in  the 

affairs  of  Macedon,  opened  an  extenfive  field  to 

R  2  the 
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BOOK  the  enterprifing  genius  of  Aratus.  Antigonus  the 
IV.  fecond,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  had  afcended  the 
Sect.  i.  throne  on  the  death  of  Demetrius,  employed 
v— •>>-^himfelf  at  home  in  remedying  the  many  internal 
8ef2^hrll{  evils,  to  which  the  miftaken  counfels  of  Gonatas 
and  his  fon  had  given  rife,  and  feemed  to  look  on 
the  tranfa&ions  of  the  more  remote,  dates  of 
Greece  with  an  eye  of  indifference.  Relieved 
therefore  from  the  obftructions  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced, Aratus  haftened  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  renewed  the  attempt  on  Athens, 
where  there  ftill  was  a  ftrong  garriibn  :  but  it  was 
difcoverecl,  that  the  governor,  who  had  no  longer 
the  fame  attachment  to  the  couit  of  Macedon, 
was  not  incorruptible  j  and  Aratus  offered  him  his 
price.  The  furh  ftipulated  was  an  hundred  and 
fifty  talents  (near  thirty  thoufand  pounds)  of 
which  Aratus,  who  valued  no  expence,  when  the 
purchafe  was  the  liberties  of  his  country,  paid 
twenty  himfelf.  The  forts  were  accordingly  fur- 
rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Athens  was  incorporated  among  the  ftates  of 
Achaia. 

THERE  was  fomething  peculiarly  noble  in  the 
conduct  of  Aratus  upon  this  occafion.  In  one  of 
the  preceding  attacks  on  the  Macedonian  garrifon 
at  Athens,  a  report  had  prevailed,  that  he  was 
ilain.  Immediately  the  Athenians,  in  fervile  adu- 
lation to  their  Macedonian  mafters,  put  on  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  broke  out  into  the  mod  illi- 
beral expreflions  of  joy.  But  Aratus  was  above 
refenting  the  poor  infult :  he  left  them  to  learn, 
from  his  example,  what  their  fentiments  ought  to 
have  been. 

HE  then  tried  what  could  be  done  at  Afgos, 
which  he  had  often  attempted  before,  but  without 
fuccefs ;  fo  ftrenuous,  till  then,  had  Macedon 

bten 
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been  in  fupporting  the  tyrants  of  that  city.     ButB  o  o  K 
Ariftomachus,    who  now   held   the   fovereignty,     IV. 
finding  that  dependence  could  no  longer  be  placed  Sect,  i . 
on    affiftance   from    Macedon,    gladly    accepted — •— ^* 
terms,  and  having  abdicated,  was  received  into    *ij* 
the  Achaean  confederacy. 

INTIMIDATED  by  thefe  examples,  the  petty 
tyrants  around  foon  dropped  all  oppofition. 
Hardly  one  of  the  adjoining  ftates  remained  ini- 
mical or  independent :  all  either  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Achaeans,  or  fell  under  their 
fubje&ion.  The  people  of  Phlius  and  Hermione, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos,  and  of  Aegina 
in  the  Saronic  gulph,  declared  in  their  favour ; 
the  greater  part  of  Arcadia  paid  them  contribu- 
tions ;  the  Aetolians,  as  well  as  the  Spartans, 
were  their  allies ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  himfelf, 
the  firft  in  power  of  all  the  princes  of  thofe  days, 
accepted  the  title  of  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Achaia.  As  an  enemy  to  the  Macedonian  kings, 
he  faw  with  pleafure  the  Achaeans  flrengthening 
themfelves  againft  them ;  and  he  engaged  to  fup<- 
port  them  in  the  pofleilion  of  their  jufl  rights, 
mould  his  affiftance  at  any  time  be  neceflary. 

IN  this  refpectable  fituation  were  the  Achaean  Bef.  Chrift 
affairs  during  the  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  the     23'- 
fecond  Antigonus.     And,  could  this  noble  fabric 
of  liberty  have  retained  that  folidity  and  compact*, 
nefs  which  it  feems  to  have  had  at  this  period, 
Greece  might  probably  have  long  bidden  defiance 
to  the  various  enemies  who  fucceflively  rofe  up 
againft  her. 

BUT  to  thefe  fair  appearances  a  very  different 
fcene  foon  fucceeded  :  fuch  being  the  inftability 
of  human  counfels,  that  thofe,  whofe  unanimity 
and  virtuous  fpirit  of  freedom  had  framed  this 
noble  eftablifhment,  became  now  the  very  perfons 

whofc 


B  o  q  i^hqfe  felfifh  ambition,  jealoufies,  and,  ^iffe^fio.ns, 
IV.     wrought  its  ovettruqiy,. 

i-  A  MORE  inip,9^ar^t  a.jid  inftrudive  portion  of- 
hiftojy,  is  ^iot  to  b^  met  with  ijji  the  Greicia.ft. 
jgmaisj.  ^t  w^ll  be  neceflary  to  unfold  the  various 
events,  which  led  to  this 
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BOOK        IV. 


SECTION     II. 


THE  Aetolians  were  $  people  fituated  on  theg  o  0  K 
Ionian  fea,  to  the  north-weft  of  the  ifthmus     jy 

of  Corinth,  in  that  fmall  angle  of  country  oppo-  g£^ " 
fite  to  Achaia,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Conn-< 
thian  gulph  ;  bounded  by  Acarnania  to  the  north, 
the  Locri  Ozolae  to  the  eaft,  and  ftretching  to  the 
north- eaft  as  far  a«  the   mountains  of  Theflaly ; 
their  whole  extent  of  territory  being  about  fifty 
miles   from  north   to   fouth,   not   above  twenty 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in  fome  places  fcarce- 
ly  ten.     Their  ftate,  like  that  of  Achaia,  was  com- 
pofed  of  a  number  of  confederate  towns,  formerly 
independent  of  each  other,  but  induced  to  unite 
fr9m  a  dread  of  the  Macedonian  power,   in  the 
days  of  Philip  the  fon  of  AmyrAtas,    Their  polity, 
in   many  refpe&s,  bore  a   near    refemblance  to 
that  of  the  Achaeans.     They  had  been  from  early 
times   inured   to  arms,    which  were^  indeed  the 
principal  object  of  t.heir  ^tjeiuiqru     Their  coun- 
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BooKtry,  moftly  .mountainous,  afforded  them  but  a 
IV.  fcanty  fubfiftence  ;  fo  that  they  owed  their  chief 
Se£t.  i.  fupport  to  the  defcents  they  made  into  the  adja- 
v—  v—  ^cent  lands,  where,  fweeping  away  whatever  plun- 
der they  could  feize,  they  rufhed  back  with  impe- 
tuofity  to  their  ftrong-  holds  and  moumain-faftnef- 
fes,  whofe  fituation,  fcarcely  acceffible  without  a 
guide,  baffled  all  purfuit.  Suitable  to  this  mode 
of  life  were  their  manners  ;  warlike,  fierce,  im- 
petuous, infolent.  Though  at  this  time  in  alli- 
ance with  Achaia,  they  faw  with  indignation  a 
people  no  way  fuperior  to  themfelves,  whom  they 
had  often  plundered  with  impunity,  and  whofe 
eftablifliment,  laws,  arid  fituation,  fo  nearlv  re- 
fembled  their  own,  taking  the  lea^  both  in  coun- 
cil and  in  arms,  and  bearing  off  the  prize  of  em- 
pire, which,  in  their  own  idea,  they  might  them- 
felves have  fo  juftly  claimed.  They  endeavoured 
to  infpire  the  Spartans  with  fimilar  thoughts  ;  and 
the  Spartans  were  but  too  ready  to  Hften  to  their 
fuggeftions. 

Poiyb.  a.  CLEOMENES  was  now  feated  on  the  Spartan 
*5t&»  throne,  whofe  misfortune  it  was,  that  even  his 
faflfm.  virtues  were  to  be  fatal  to  his  country.  To  an 
Paufan  in  uncommon  (hare  of  underftanding,  this  extraordi- 
nary  Prnlce  joined  great  integrity  of  heart,  mar- 


tial  fpirit,  and  an  ardent  love  of  glory.  But,  too. 
&  Arato.  eager  m  purfuit  of  his  favourite  objeft,  his  rapid 
mind  often  overlooked  the  inexpediency  of  the 
means  he  was  to  ufe,  and  he  facrificed  to  ambition 
the  profperity  of"  a  people  whofe  happinefs  he 
thought  he  was  con  ful  ting. 

THE  times,  in  which  he  lived,  were  very  differ- 
ent from  thofe  which  the  illuftrious  commonwealth 
pf  Lacedaemon  had  once  known.  TO  that  poverty 
and  fiardy  difcipline,  which  had  formed  the  finews 
of  her  flrength,  had  fucceeded  exceflive  opulence, 
and  an  abandoned  voluptuoufne'fs  of  manners, 

Some 
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Some  even  of  their  kings  were  not  afhamed  to  en-  BOOK 
courage  the  general  profligacy  by  their  edicts,  as     IV. 
well  as  by  their   example.     Areus,  and  his  fon' — * — ' 
Acrotatus,  as  if  feeking  to  relieve  their  citizens 
from  all  reftraints  whatfoever,  had  discountenanced  Athenae. 
the  public  meals,  that  laft  pledge  of  Spartan  fru- 
gality  and  temperance.     Acrotatus  lived,  at 
fame  time,  in  the  face  of  his   country,  in  open  71. 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  Cleonymus,  his  father's 
uncle  :  and  when  he  had,  in  confequence  of  this 
fcandalous   amour,    involved    his  fellow-citizens 
with  Pyrrhus  of  Epire,  they  gave  a  ftrong  proofs-  a- 
of  the  degenerate  tamenefs  of  Spartan  manners ; 
they  punifhed  not  the  guilty  caufe  of  an  unjuil 
and  unnecefiary  war.     One  or  two  of  the  Spartan 
princes,  it   muft   be  allowed,   had,   at   different 
times,  attempted  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  public 
corruption ;  yet  had  the  attempt  always  proved 
abortive  :  depofition,  banifhment,  and  even  death, 
had  been  the  only  recompence  of  their  exalted 
v:*rtue. 

SUCH,    when   Cleomenes   appeared,    was   the 
ftate  of  Sparta;    and  he  himfelf  had  been  eye- 
witnefs  of  a  very  affe&ing  inftance  of  the  depravity 
of  his  countrymen.      His   father   Leonidas   had 
reigned  with  Agis ;  Leonidas  of  the  elder  branch, 
Agis  of  the  younger.     Leonidas  was  fon  to  that 
Cleonymus,  whofe  wife  Chelidonis  Acrotatus  had 
feduced ;    and,  upon   the   death   of  the   fon  of 
Acrotatus,  had  mounted  the  throne.     Agis,  who 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Kudamidas,  was  the  fixth 
in  defcent  from  the  famous  Agefilaus,  and  a  near 
kinfman  of  that  Agis,  who  fell  in  battle  againft 
Antipater,  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. 

AGIS,  who  was  himfelf  of  unblemifhed  man-Piut.  j 
ners,  and  animated  with  a  fmcere  zeal  for  theAgide. 
profperjty  of  Sparta,  faw  with  deep  concern  the 

breaches 
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BooKbreaches  which  avarice,   luxury,  and  ambition, 
IV.     had  made  in  the  conflitution  of  his  country.    The, 

Sed.  2.  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  totally  difregarded ;  ths 
'lands  were  ail  in  the  pofleffionof  a  few  families, 
who  rioted  in  opulence ;    whilfl  the  reft  of  the 
Spartans,  defpoiled  of  their  patrimony,  dragged 
on  a  wretched  life   in  indigence  and  humiliation. 
To  thefe  diftrefles,  this  .prince  refolved  to  try  the 
natural  remedy,  which  the  inftitutions  of  Lycur- 
gus prefcribed  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  original 
appointment  of  the  great  lawgiver,  he  determined 
to  inforce  the  funaptuary  laws,  to  cancel  all  debts, 
and  to  make  a  new  divifion  of  lands*     This  refo- 
lution  was  the   more  fmgular,    and   woithy  of 
praife,  as  he  had  been  educated  in  the  midflof 
delicacy  and  affluence ;  whilft  the  private  eftates 
of  his  own  family  were  among  the  greateft  in 
Sparta.     But,  regardlefs  of  private   intereft,  he 
purfued  his  plan;    and,   in  the  high  fervor   of 
youth  (for  he  was  aged  but  twenty  years)  warm 
in   the   caufe    of   virtue,    this   generous   prince 
thought  he  mould  find  little  difficulty  in  accom- 
plifhing  a  reformation,  which  was  folicited  by  fo 
many  affecting  conliderations  of  juftice  and  of  na» 
tional  benefit. 

HE  proved  to  be  miftaken.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  monied  men  and  proprietors  of  lands, 
together  with  moll  of  the  Spartan  ladies,  who,  by 
the  new  regulations,  were  to  lofe  all  their  wealth 
and  articles  of  vanity,  feeing  their  deareft  conr 
cerns  in  danger.,  oppofed  him  vigoroufly.  His 
collegue  Leonidas,  whilft  his  father  was  a  fugi* 
tiv.e  abroad,  had  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  court  of 
Seleucus,  where  he  was  accuftomed  to  Afiatic 
luxury  and  magnificence :  he  had  therefore  no 
great  efteem  for  the  Lycurgic  life,  and  joined 
heartily  in  the  oppofition ;  which  was  befides  fup» 
ported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephori,  whom 

the 
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the  fa&ion  of  tlie  rich  had  fecured  in  theh  intepefts,  BOOK 
For  ibme  time,  however,  Agis  and  his  party  pre-  IV, 
vailed.  He  bad  given,  t-^e  ftrongeft  proof  of  hisSe&  2. 
awn  integrity,  by  throwing  all  his  landed  property, 
with  his  whole  perfonal  fortune,  amounting  to  fix 
hundred  talents.,  into  the  national  ftock.  And, 
induced  by  this  example,  forne  of  the  firft  men  in 
Sparta  had  a£tedinthe  iatne  manner,  Tfoe  refrac- 
tory Ephori  had  been  depofed.  Leonidas  himfelf, 
who  had  perfifted  in  rejecting  every  mode  of  re- 
formation, having  been  impeached  of  certain  yiq- 
ladons  of  the  constitution,  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  reigning  '  y  had  been  diverted  of  the  re- 
gal dignity,  and  his  fon-in-law  Cleombrotus,  a 
prince  of  unquestionable  worth,  appointed  in  hi$ 
room,. 

BUT  this  gleam  of  fuccefs  was  of  fhort  conti- 
nuance. Some  of  thofe,  w.ho  had  a.  principal 
fliare  in  the  councils  of  Agis,  but  ftrangers  to.  his 
probity,  were  guilty  of  interefted,  unjuftifiable, 
and  violent  practices.  By  cancelling  all  bonds  for 
debt,  they  got  themfelves  acquitted  of  what  they 
ow^d  ;  but  endeavouring  then  to  evade  t;he  parti- 
tion of  lands,  an  infurredion  enlued,  of  which 
the  party  in  oppofition,  taking  advantage,  Leonidas 
was  reftoied.  He  returned  with  all  the  refent- 
inents  of  a  tyrant,  who  had  juft  recovered  the 
power  of  which,  he  had  been  defpoiled  ;  and  he 
openly  avowed  his  vindictive  and  fanguinary  pyr,- 
pojfes,.  The  life  of  Cleombrotus  was  with  difficulty 
fpared,  at  the  jnterceffion  of  his  wife  Chelonis  z 

the 

1  He  had  taken  up  his  refidence  in  foreign  parts,  before  he 
c.mie  to  the  crown  ;  and  he  had  married  a  foreign  wife. 

*i  1, bis  amiable  princefs,  though  the  daughter  of-  a  flagitious 
tyrant,  appears  to  have  been  a  pattern  bpth  of  filial  a.nd  of  conju- 
gaLpiety^  The  following  account  of  her  has  been  preferved  to  us> 
by,  PluUrch,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  valuable  monument  of 
anf  jenj  manners.  Leonidas  having  been  depofed,  fhe  refufed  the 

rank 
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Boo  Kthe  daughter  of  Leonidas,  on  condition  of  his 
going  into  banifhment.  But  to  Agis  no  mercy 
was  to  be  fhewn.  His  popularity,  his  abilities, 
'his  virtues,  pleaded  too  powerfully  againft  him; 
and  it  was  determined,  that  his  fate  mould  deter 
future  patriots  from  the  like  daring  innovations. 

OVERPOWERED  by  the  triumphant  fadion,  this 
unhappy  prince  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of 

rank  to  which  the  promotion  of  her  hufband  Cleombrotus  had 
raifed  her,  but  putting  on  mourning,  accompanied  her  father  inco 
exile.  Upon  his  reiteration,  Cleombrotus'  life  being  in  danger, 
(he  returned  hack  to  her  hufband,  and  (bared  in  his  diftrefles  ;  and 
at  lalt  was  found  by  Leonidas,  and  his  miniiters  of  violence,  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  where  Cleombrotus  had  taken  fancluary, 
fitting  by  him  in  the  fqualid  habit  of  a  fuppliant,  her  arms  folded 
around  him,  with  her  two  children,  one  on  each  fide.  When,  ad- 
drefling  her  father,  *  It  was  not  for  Cleombrotus,'  faid  fhe, '  that  this 

*  garb  of  woe  was  firft  put  on  by  me  ;  neither  was  it  for  him  that 
4  thefe  tears  firft  began  to  flow.     My  forrows  had  their  beginning 

*  with  your  misfortunes;  nor  from  that  time  have  they  ever  ceafed 
4  to  be  my  portion.     You  are  now  vi&orious  over  your  enemies^ 
4  and  are  again  in  poffeflion  of  the  throne  of  Sparta  :  mult  I  ne- 
4  verthelefs  ftill  continue  to  wear  thefe  weeds  of  affliction  ?  or  (hall 
4  I  array  myfelf  in  feftive  ornaments,  when  the  hufband  of  my 
4  youth,  the  hufband  you  gave  me,  is  doomed  to  be  the  victim 
4  of  your  vengeance  ? If,  however,  neither  my  tears,  nor  the 

*  tears  of  thefe  little  innocents,  have  the  power  of  moving  you, 

*  more  fevere  will  Cleombrotus'  punimment   be,  than  even  you 

*  wifh  it — he  (hall  fee  his  beloved  wife  die  before  him.     For  how 
4  (hall  I  endure  to  live,  under  the  reproach  of  having  had  my  fup- 
4  plications  rejected  both  by  my  hufband  and  by  my  father  ?  a 
4  wretched  wife  !  a  wretched  daughter  ! — Whatever  plea  the  un- 

*  happy  Cleombrotus  might  have  had  to  offer  in  his  juilification,  I 
4  have  already  in  fome  meafure  deftroyed  the  force  of  it,  by  avow- 
4  ing  your  caufe  in  prejudice  to  his.     But  indeed  you  yourfelf,  by 

*  this  inexorable  cruelty,  plead  his  apology,  and  (hew  hqw  power- 
4  ful  a  temptation  a  crown  is,  when  the   blood  of  a  fon-m-lawr 
4  muft  be  (hed,  and  a  daughter  abandoned,  for  the  fake  of  it.* 

So  faying,  (he  leaned  her  face  againft  her  hufband's  cheek, 

turning  her  dimmed  and  dreaming  eyes  on  the  croud  around  her. 
Every  heart  melted.    Even  Leonidas  was  overcome  :  4  Rife,'  faid 
he  to  Cleombrotus,  '  and  get  thou  into  exile. — And  as  for  thee, 
'  Chelonis,'  continued  he,  '  repay  to  thy  father  the  kindnefs  he 
4  bas  fhewn  in  giving  thee  thy  hufband's  lire,  and  remain  with  me.* 
— Chelonis,  notwithftanding,  would  not  be  perfuaded.     But,  her 
hufband  rifing  from  the  ground,  (he  put  one  child  in  his  arms, 
and  took  the  other  herfelf,  and,  after  paying  due  homage  at  the 
altar  where  they  had  taken  fan&uary,  went  with  him  into  banifh- 
mentt 

Minerva 
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Minerva  Chalcioecos  3 ,  from  whence  he   never  BOOK 
ventured,    unlefs   to   the   bath ;    and   then   was    IV. 
guarded  by  a  band  of  friends,  in  whofe  firm  at-  Se&.  2. 
tachment   he  had   placed   an  entire   confidence.  ^— ">f^ 
But  feduced  at  length  by  the  tempting  offers  of 
Leonidas,  to  whom  the  bafeft  means  were  ho- 
nourable, thefe  infamous  friends  confented  to  be- 
come his  betrayers,  and  perfidiouily  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  Leonidas. 

No  fooner  was  the  perfon  of  Agis  thus  treache- 
roufly  in  the  tyrant's  power,  than  he  convened  a 
packed  council  of  the  Ephori,  and  of  his  moft  de- 
voted partizans.  The  (hew  of  a  judicial  enquiry 
was  refolved  upon ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince 
was  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  predetermined  to 
deftroy  him.  On  this  occafion  however,  he 
appears  to  have  affumed  a  firmnefs  not  natural  to 
him ;  his  ufual  manner  being  rather  gentle  and 
diffident.  He  beheld  his  pretended  judges  with 
indignation  and  fcorn;  and  when  charged  by 
them. with  a  defign  of  altering  the  government,  he 
boldly  declared  that  he  had  formed  the  refolution 
from  the  fulleft  conviclion  of  the  indifpenfable 
obligations  he  was  under,  a  refolution^  he  told 
them,  he  never  mould  repent  of,  '  to  reftore  the 
4  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  their  antient  vigour,  and  to 

*  make  thofe  laws  the  fole  rule  of  his  adminiftra- 

*  tion.'     Unable  to  humble  him  to  any  ad  expref- 
five  of  abje&nefs,  they  haftened  to  relieve  them- 
felves  from  the  prefence  of  a  man  whofe  fuperi- 
ority  they  could  not  but  feel ;  they  ordered  him  to 
be  dragged  away  and  ftrangled.     Yet  did  they 
find  it  difficult  to  get  thefe  orders  obeyed j  the 

*  Minerva  of 'the  brazen  temple.  This  temple,  as  appears  from 
Paufanias  (in  Laconic  is)  flood  on  an  eminence  the  highell  in 
Sparta,  and  feerns  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ftrong  hola.  And 
thence  probably  the  name  iro&i&rgof,  guardian  of  the  city,  which, 
k«  tells  us,  was  given  to  this  Minerva, 

common 
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Boo  K  common  officers  of  guftice,  and  even  the  merc!e~ 
IV.      nary  foldiers,  refuting  to  be  concerned  in  the  e&- 

Seft.  2.  eeution  of  the  unjuft  fehttenee.     At  length  Demo- 
A — v—-^  chares,  one  of  the  perfidious  friends  who  had  be- 
trayed his  rriafter,  laying  hands  on  him,  dragged 
hifa  into  the  dungeohj  where  he  was  immediately 
executed. 

To  make  the  vengeance  of  the  party  more 
complete,  his  mother  Agefiftrata,  and  grand- 
mother Archidamia,  were  alfo  involved  in  the 
famedeftruclion,  with  aggravated  circumftances  of 
uncommon  barbarity.  Thefe  ladies  were  held  in 
the  higheft  veneration  in  Sparta,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  rank,  but  for  their  amiable  man- 
ners and  irreproachable  lives.  Upon  hearing  of 
the  detention  of  Agis,  they  had  hurried  away  to 
the  prifon,  in  otder  to  employ  their  interceffions  in 
his  favour ;  when  AmphareSj  another  of  the  per* 
fidious  friends  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  corning 
out,  afiured  them  that  Agis  was  fafe,  and  invited 
them  to  go  in  and  fatisfy  themfelves  of  his  fitu^ 
ation.  He  accordingly  introduced  them  intd  the" 
dreadful  placej  where  lay  the  lifelefs  corfe  of  th£ 
unhappy  Agis  5  when,  after  enjoying  their  diftrefg 
at  this  fight  of  horror,  the  inhuman  villain  order- 
ed them  to  be  feized  and  ftrangled. 

If  any  thing  could  be  wanting  to  excite  in  ug 
the  ftrorigeft  deteftafioh  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
wretch,  there  is  a  circuftiftance  of  ftill  greater  in- 
In  Agid«.  gratitude,  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  Amphares 
had  b€0n  much  indebted  to  the  gerieroiity  of  Age- 
fiftrataj  who,  beiftg  poffefled  of  great  wealth,  had 
often  bountifully  affifted  him  in  his  diftrefs  $  and 
the  expectation  of  being  acquitted  of  what  he 
owed  to  her,  Plutarch  thinks,  with  good  reafoh, 
was  one  of  the  motives  that  urged  him  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  horrid  deed. 
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GI/EOMENES  was  very  young  when  thefe  things  Book 
happened,  and  had  but  an  imperfeft  knowledge  of  IV. 
this  afteclihg  ftory  ;  for  a  time  therefore,  he  had  Se&.2. 
attended  to  it  but  flightly  5  it  foon,  however,  made1— v^ 
a  very  different  impreffion  upon  him.  Compelled 
by  his  father's  orders,  he  had  married  Agiatis,piut.  in 
who  had  already  been  wedded  to  Archidamus,CIeomtrne< 
Agis'  brother,  now  a  profcribed  exile.  She  was 
confiderably  older  than  Cleomenes ;  and  being 
befides,  as  may  naturally  be  conceived,  ftrongly 
prepofiefled  againft  Leonidas  and  all  his  race,  me 
had  yielded  to  this  fecond  marriage  with  great  re^- 
luftance.  But  the  rich  inheritance  to  which  Ihe 
was  entitled  (for  me  was  the  only  child  of  one  of 
the  wealthieft  men  in  Sparta)  had  tempted  Leoni- 
das  ;  and  his  commands  were  not  to  be  difobeyed. 
By  degrees,  the  ingenuous  difpofition  and  gene- 
rous deportment  of  the  young  prince,  and,  on 
her  part,  the  mod  amiable  fweetnefs  of  temper  and 
elegance  of  mind,  reconciled  and  endeared  them 
to  each  other  ;  a  confidence,  which  knew  no  re* 
ferve,  grew  up  between  them.  He  often  foMnd 
toer  bathed  in  tears  at  the  recollection  of  Agis  and 
his  fortunes ;  and  anxious  to  know  the  caufe, 
would  liften  eagerly  to  the  tale  of  woe,  inquiring 
minutely,  what  were  the  manners  of  Agis,  what 
his  motives,  his  plan,  in  what  manner  he  had  been 
betrayed,  and  how  he  had  fallen.  At  the  melan- 
choly recital  of  thefe  particulars,  he  was  wont  to 
hlix  her  tears  with  hers,  admiring  the  public  fpirh 
and  exalted  purpofes  of  that  excellent  pnmce,  and 
•wiming  he  could  have  the  glory  to  referable  him. 
With  thefe  fentiments,  which  he  carefully  difguifed 
whifft  his  father  lived,  had  Cleomenes  afcended 
the  throne. 

AT  his  acceffion,  he  found  not  only  the  internal  Bef.Chrift 
conftitution  of  Sparta,  but   the  'whole  fyftem  of     *3°- 
Spartan  affairs,  HI  a  f  uinous  and  perplexed  condi- 
tion, 
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Boo  Ktion.  The  domeftic  diftrefs  in.  which  the  difufe  of 
IV.  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  had  involved  moft  of  the 

Sect.  2.  Spartan  families,  with  that  defpondent  imbecillity 
fpirit,  which  generally  accompanies  fuch  dif- 
had  caufed  a  general  depopulation  through- 
out Laconia ;  fo  that,  inflead  of  natives  fufficient 
to  occupy  the  thirty-nine  thoufand  (hares,  into 
which  Lycurgus  had  originally  divided  the  lands, 
only  feven  hundred  families  of  the  Spartan  race 
were  now  to  be  found  ;  of  whom  about  fix  hun- 
dred, far  from  being  capable  of  exerting  any  de- 
gree of  vigour  in  the  public  fervice,  were  pining 
in  abject  penury,  wretchednefs,  and  contempt. 
Even  the  flaves,  who  formerly  fwarmed  over  all 
the  country,  were  now  confiderably  thinned  in 
their  numbers  :  many  of  them,  as  the  Spartan 
families  had  gone  to  decay,  having  neither  em- 
ployment norfubfiftence,  had  perifhed ;  and  many 
others  had  been  carried  off  by  plunderers ;  the 

Pint,  m     Aetolians  alone  having,  in  one  inroad,  fwept  off 

Cleomene.   .  -  r        .        r      ,     <?    ,  ,      >          r. 

above  fifty  thouland  or  them.  At  the  fame  time, 
all  Peloponnefus,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  reft 
of  Greece,  confefled  the  power  of  Achaia ;  and 
the  little  importance  which  ftill  remained  to 
Sparta,  (he  feemed  now  chiefly  to  owe  to  the  alli- 
ance me  enjoyed  with  that  formidable  republic. 

CLEOMEN.ES  felt  all  the  embarraflments  of  his 
iituation.  Feeble  at  home,  his  meafures  were 
controuled  by  the  infolence  of  the  Ephori  and  the 
faction  of  the  rich :  whilft,  defpifed  abroad,  he 
had  to  endure,  with  humiliating  indignation,  the 
haughty  pretenfions  of  the  Achaean  dates,  and  the 
dictatorial  mandates  of  the  high-fpirited  Aratus. 

IN  this  choice  of  difficulties,  it  was  hard  to  fay 
which  of  them  he  mould  begin  to  contend  with. 
His  natural  turn  to  martial  enterprife  determined 
Trim  :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  Aetolians,  of  which  we  have  already 

made 
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made  mention,  had  a  large -mare  in  the  determine- B  o  o  * 
tion.     It  appears    from  PcJybius,  that   they   had     IV. 
been  exceedingly  earned  to  infpire  the  Spartan  Sect.  2. 
king  with  a  jealoufy  of  Acbaia.     They  had  even* — ~v~-rl 
engaged,    if  we  may   believe    that    hiftorian,   toBe^hnft 
ferve  Sparta  at  the  expence  of  their  own  honour,  2.  45,  46. 
and  whillt  they  kept  up  the  appearance  of  acling 
in  concert   with  the  Achaean    confederacy,    to 
favour  the  progrefs  of  the  Spartan  arms. 

THIS  was,  at  the  fame  time,  the  only  plaufible 
meafure  he  could  embrace  to  roufe  the  Spartans 
themfelves :  for,immerfed  as  they  were  in  corrup- 
tion, the  glory  of  the  -Spartan  name  was  flill  with 
them  a  favourite  theme  ;  and  they  were  always 
difpofed  to  think  well  of  the  prince  who  attempted 
to  retrieve  it.  At  the  head  alfo  of  an  army,  he 
would  be  more  powerful ;  and  if  he  returned  with 
victory,  he  might  then  affume  the  fame  dominion 
over  the  factious  Ephori,  which  at  prefent  they 
exercifed  over  him,  and  find,  in  confequence,  a 
feafon  for  the  refr.oration  of  thofe  laws,  of  which 
he  now  durft  not  even  feem  to  think. 

SUCH,  as  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  at 
this  diftance  of  time  from  the  accounts  of  diffe- 
rent hiftorians,  appear  to  have  been  the  views  of 
Cleomenes.  The  tenor  of  his  conduct  will  belt 
explain  them. 

His  firft  attempt  was  on  fome  cities  of  Arcadia, 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Orchomenos,  of  which  he 
made  himfelf  mafter.  From  Polybius  we  learn,  2.  46. 
that  on  this  occafion  he  employed  the  arts  of  in- 
trigue rather  than  force  ;  and  that  the  Aetolians, 
in  whofe  charge  thofe  cities  appear  to  have  been, 
were  fuppofed  to  have  betrayed  them  into  his 
hands.  There  is  alfo  re.afon  to  believe,  that  he  » 
engaged  in  this  enterprife  at  his  own  rifque,  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  magiftracy  ojf  Sparta. 
VOL.  II.  S  His 
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B  o  o  KHis  view,  unqueftionably,  was  to  fpirit  them  upj 
IV*     if  poflible  to  a  war  :  and  his  defign  fucceeded  ac- 

Seft.  2.  cordingly. 

ENCOURAGED  by  thefe  favourable  beginnings, 
£pjjorj  ordered  him  to  feize  and  fortify  a  cer- 
tain caftle  in  the  diftrift  of  Megalopolis,  which 
commanded  on  that  fide  of  the  entrance  into  La- 
conia :  hiftorians  call  it  Athenaeum.  It  muft 
have  been  a  pafs  of  confiderable  importance,  as 
the  Achaean  ftates,  though  hitherto  paffive,  im- 
mediately upon  this  act  of  hoftility  declared  war 
againft  the  Spartans.  This  was  the  very  meafure 
Cleomenes  wifhed  for.  He  forthwith  took  the 
field  with  what  troops  he  could  mufter,  and  began 
to  commit  great  ravages  throughout  the  territories 
of  the  cities  in  league  with  Achaia.  But  his 
whole  force  amounted  only  to  five  thoufand  men, 
and  the  Achaeans  were  marching  againft  him  with 
upwards  of  twenty  thoufand.  He  advanced  ne- 
verthelefs  in  order  of  battle,  and  with  fuch  appear- 
ance of  refolution,  that  the  enemy  declined  the 
engagement,  and  retired.  So  fhamefui  a  retreat, 
before  fuch  a  handful  of  men,  was  nearly  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  Achaeans  as  a  difcomfiture  could 
have  been,  and  raifed  exceedingly  the  reputation 
of  the  Spartan  king.  The  blame  of  this  daftardly 
conduct  fell  on  Aratus,  as  he  had,  it  feems,  ad- 
vifed  it.  The  truth  was,  Aratus,  though  in 
council  the  firft  man  in  Greece,  of  great  capa- 
city and  boldnefs  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
poflefling  an  uncommon  genius  for  intrigue  and 
decifive  meafures,  was  generally  loft  to  himfelf  in 
the  time  of  aclion  ;  a  certain  conftitutional  defect 
prevailing  then  over  that  admirable  judgment  and 
Prefence  of  mind,  which  he  pofleffed  in  the  cabinet. 
His  life  affords  feveral  remarkable  inftances  of  this 
frailty. 

THE 
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THE  behaviour  of  the  Achaean  chief  gave  newB  o  o  K 
vigour  to  Cleomenes  :  his   numbers   encreafed  ;     IV. 
and  the  Eleans,  who  had  never  been  fteady  in  the  Sect.  2. 
interefts  of  Achaia,  now  openly  declared  againft 
her.     To   chailife  this  defedion  (for   fuch 
Achaeans  feem  to  have  thought  it;  they  made  a 
rapid  movement  towards  Elis  ;  and  were  followed 
with  the  fame  expedition  by  Cleomenes,  who  came 
up  with  them  at  Lycaeum,  near  the  Llean  bor- 
ders, and  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  retreat, 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout,  killing  great  num- 
bers, and   taking   many   prisoners.      But,  by   a 
ftrange  reverfe,  whilft  the  Spartans  were  exulting 
in  their  victory,  Aratus,  who  watched  the  oppor- 
tunity, having  rallied  fome  of  his  troops,  (truck 
off  into  the  road  to  Mantinea,  and  made  himfelf 
amends  by  furprifing  that  city  4. 

THIS  lofs,  feemingly  of  no  great  moment,  but 
probably  aggravated  by  the  enemies  of  Cleomenes, 
was  confidered  at  Sparta  as  overbalancing  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  late 
fuccefsful  a&ion  ;  and  fo  alarmed  did  the  Ephori 
pretend  to  be,  that  Cleomenes  was  inftantly  re- 
called home,  and  all  dcfign  of  continuing  the  war 
laid  afide. 

THIS  check,  if  not  obviated,  mud  have  been  to 
Cleomenes  the  final  ruin  of  all  his  projects :  but 
he  employed  every  expedient  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent the  confequences  he  fo  much  dreaded.  He 
had  recourfe  to  fupplications  j  he  had  recourfe  to 
corruption :  and  at  length,  by  interefting  their 

*  The  Mantineans,  who  at  firft  belonged  to  the  Achaean  confe- 
deracy, having  renounced  their  alliance,  had  furrendered  their  ,-** 
city  tirll  to  the  Aetolian?,  and  afterwards  to  Cleomenes.  This 
furprife  of  Mantinea  by  Aratus  happened,  according  to  Polybius, 
four  years  before  the  invaliou  of  Peloponnefus  by  Antigonus. 
See  Polyb.  Caf.  Ocl.  a.  57.  198. 

S  2  avarice, 
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B  o  p  k  avarice,  he  obtained  of  the  Ephori,  that  he  mould 

IV.     be  permitted  to  continue  his  operations.     From 

Sects,  what  followed   foon  after  it  is   likely,   that  the 

1 ^^haughtinels  he  experienced  on  this  occafion  from 

5ef2^hrlftthefe  imperious  controllers  of  kings,  fixed  him  in 
the  resolution  of  freeing  himfelf  effectually  from 
fo  mortifying  a  reftraint. 

THE  enfuing  campaign  was  fignalized  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Achaean  army  near  Leuclra. 
Cleomenes  had  marched  thither  in  the  view  of 
fttrprifing  the  town  :  the  Achaears  having  haften- 
ed  'to  its  relief,  attacked  him  under  the  walls. 
For  fome  time  the  battle  was  in  favour  of  the 
Acfaaeans,  who  pufhed  the  Lacedemonians  vigo- 
toufly  on  every  fide.  But  Cleomenes,  having 
•with  great  art  drawn  the  enemy  into  fome  woody 
inclofures  and  hollow  grounds,  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  defeated  them  with  much  flaugh- 
ter ;  Lyfiadas,  then  general  of  Achaia,  and  for- 
merly tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  after  having  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  being  numbered  among  the 
flam. 

THIS  misfortune  was  imputed  to  Aratus.     He 
was   charged  with  having  neglected   to   fupport 
Piut.  in     Lyfiadas  ;  and  fo  exafperated  were  the  Achaeans, 
Arato.      tjiat  jn  their  next  general  affembly  they  declared 
him  unworthy  of  national  confidence,  forbidding 
him  either  to  levy  troops  in  their  name,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  their  finances ;    leaving  it  to  him  to 
carry  on  the  war,  if  he  thought  proper,  at  his  own 
'   expence. 

THIS  victory  of  Cleomenes  was  fucceeded  by 
the  general  devaftation  of  Arcadia,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  feveral  towns  :  for  no  fooner  was  one  en- 
terprife  atchieved,  than  the  Spartans  attempted 
another,  Cleomenes  not  allowing  his  army  the 
interval  of  repofe.  In  this  he  had  his  own 

private 
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private  views.    Harrafled  in  the  fevereft  manner  B  o  o  K 
during  the  time  they  had  been  kept  in  the  field^     IV. 
the  Lacedemonians  gladly  accepted   the  offer  of  Seet.  2. 
being  left  to  garrifon  the  Arcadian  towns  during  — V^ 
the  winter  months.     So  that  at  the  clofe  of  theBef;^hnft 
campaign,   the  king  returned  to  Sparta  with  the 
mercenary  troops  alone.     As  he  approached  the 
city,  he  opened  his  intentions  to  Euryclidas  ami 
forne  chofen  friends,  to  whom  the  Ephori  were 
obnoxious.     He  contrived  to  reach  Sparta  in  the 
evening,  about  the  hour  when  the  Ephori  ufually 
aflembled  in  the  hall  in  which  they  fupped.     Eu- 
ryclidas  having  accordingly  entered  with  his  aflb- 
ciates,  on  pretence  of  a  meffage  from  the  king, 
whilft  he  was  holding  the  Ephori  in  difcourfe,  the 
reft  rufhed  upon  them,  and  buried  their  fwords  in 
their  bodies  ;  one  only  efcaping,  who  having  fal- 
len pierced  with  wounds,  lay  in  appearance  dead  ; 
but  recovering  afterwards,  he  crept  out,  and  was 
fuffered  to  furvive. 

WHAT  Cleomenes  himfelf  thought  of  this  act  of 
violence,  we  may  eafily  gather  from  the  uncom- 
mon pains  he  took  to  reconcile  the  Spartans  to 
what  had  happened.  He  convened  them  toge- 
ther the  enfuing  day,  and  after  pleading  warmly 
againft  the  uncdnftitutional  eftablimment  of  this 
order  of  magiftrates  % ,  he  went  through  an  invi- 
dious recital  of  the  feveral  ads  of  iniquity  the 
Ephori,  collectively  or  individually,  had  been 
guilty  of;  which,  whilft  they  marked  them  as 
proper  objects  of  public  vengeance,  led  him  to 
lament  the  unhappy  neceffity  which  compelled  him 
(o  have  recourle  to  aflaffination,  in  order  to  deli- 

s  This  body  had  fubfifled,  however,  and  become  a  part  of  the 
conft'uution,  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  of 
Cleomenfs. 

ver 
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Boo  Kver  his  country  from  thefe  minifters  of  oppref- 
IV.     fion. 

Sec~t.2.      THE  king  might  palliate  the  tranfa&ion,  but  it 

J-Tv-^was  impoflible  he  could  juflify  it.     And  probably 
e  jJ30_"  the  Spartans  themfelves  fufpe&ed,  what  too  often 

Plut.  in    happens,  that  the  overthrow  of  one  fpecies  of  def- 
.pmHm  was  only  accomplifhed,  with  the  view  of 
raifmg  on  its  ruins  a  defpotifm  of  another  kind, 
not   lefs    formidable   than  what   had   been   de- 
ftroyed. 

THE  Ephori  being  thus  removed,  he  com- 
manded  the  judicial  feats,  on  which  they  fat  in 
the  hall  of  juftice,  to  be  alfo  taken  away,  one  only 
excepted,  to  be  left  for  the  king,  in  whofe  hands 
folely,  he  told  them,  the  difpenfation  of  juftice 
was  thenceforth  to  be  placed.  He  then,  proceeded 
to  banifh  eighty  of  the  Spartan  citizens,  friends 
of  the  late  adminiflration  ;  and  fo  difficult  is  it  to 
life  power  with  moderation,  he  appointed,  in  vi- 
olation of  that  very  original  conftitutiou  which  he 
pretended  to  reflore,  his  own  brother  Euclidas  to 
be  joint-king  with  him.  Archidamus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Agis,  had  lived  till  lately  an  exile  in  Mef- 
fenia,  and  had  been  recalled  to  Sparta,  in  order 
to  take  his  feat  on  the  throne  belonging  to  his 
family  ;  but  on  his  way  thither,  he  had  been  mur- 
dered. By  whom  he  was  recalled,  whether  by 
Cleomenes,  or  by  a  party  againft  him,  or  to 
whom  the  guilt  of  his  murder  was  to  be  imputed, 
are  matters  not  well  afcertained.  Some  hiftorians 
indeed  have  not  fcrupled  to  charge  his  death  to 
the  account  of  Cleomenes  himfelf  6j  a  fufpicion 

which 

*  Polybius  (5.  37,  33^,  534.  &  8.  i.  711.)  fay?,  that  Archida- 
ittus  had  been  reftored  to  the  Spartan  throne,  and  that,  after  feme 
tfme,  fufpefting  the  ambitious  views  of  Cleomeiies,  he  had 
again,  fled  from  Sparta  ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  mediation  of 
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which  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  not  altogether  B  o  o  K 
void  of  probability,  when  it  is  remembered,  that,     IV. 
befides    the   danger  of  a  revolution,  fliould  his  Se&.2. 
collegue  difapprove  of  the  new  mode  of  govern' 
ment  he  meant  to  introduce,  there  was  another 
intereft,     not    lefs    powerful    with    Cleomenes : 
Agiatis  was  his  wife,  to  whom  Archidamus  had  a 
prior  right. 

His  next  care  was  the  re-eftablimment  of  the 
agrarian  and  fumptuary  laws  of  Sparta.     He  had,PIut  -n 
before  this  period,  revived  in  his  own  perfon  andcieomene. 
family  the  ftrictnefs  of  the  Lycurgic  difcipline  ; 
and  his  drefs,  his  table,  his   furniture,  his  equi- 

Nicagoras,  the  intimate  friend  of  Archidamus,  Cleomenes  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  return  ;  and  that,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Sparta, 
upon  Cleomenes'  plighted  faith,  he  was  murdered  by  him; 
Cleoroenes  having  gone  to  meet  him,  and  (a  circumflante 
highly  improbable)  perpetrating  with  his  own  hand  the  bloody 
deed.  And  he  affigns  this  as  the  reafon  why  Cleomenes,  when 
at  the  court  ef  Ptolemy  Philopater,  was  betrayed,  this  very 
Nicagoras.  It  was  to  revenge  the  death  of  Archidamus,  of 
whofie  ruin  he  had,  through  the  artifice  of  Cleomenes,  been 
made  the  inflrument. — But  Plutarch,  lefs  ready  to  credit  every 
charge  againit  Cleomenes,  than  feems  to  have  been  the  cafe  with 
Polybius,  gives  this  ftory  a  very  different  turn.  Cleomenes,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  reiblved,  before  he  would  proceed  to  any 
violence  againft  the  Ephori,  to  reed  Archidamus,  to  whom  the 
crown,  in  that  branch  of  the  royal  family,,  belonged,  in  oruer  to 
humble  thofe  imperious  magiftrates  ;  who,  he  imagined,  when 
trie  kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spartan  conftitution,  was 
complete,  and  could  maintain  its  due  weight,  would  nor  be  fo 
formidable.  The  party  which  had  put  Agis  to  death,  discovering 
this  defign,  and  dreading,  the  vengeance  of  Archidamus,  if  he 
fhould  bp  re-eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  formed  their  plan  accord- 
ingly. They  joined  in  inviting  him  to  Sparta,  and  even  affifted  in 
his  return  ;  but  they  alFafiinated  him  immediately  after.  Whe- 
ther it  was  againft  the  content  of  Cleomenes,  as  Phylarchus,  a 
cotemporary  hiftorian,  thinks,  or  whether  his  friends  prevailed  011 
him  to  abanr'on  that  unhappy  prince,  Plutarch  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine  If  he  gav«  his  confent,  Plutarch,  however,  is 
ef  opinion,  it  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  importunities  of  his 
friends  ;  and  the  greateftpart  of  the  blame,  heanerts,  is  therefore 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  thofe  friends,  who  had  the  guilt 
»f  teafmg  him  into  it. 

page, 
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Boo  Rpage,  were  all  of  the  fimpleft  kind.     He  was  now 
IV.     the  firft  to  furrender  his  own  eftate  into  the  pub- 
Sect.  2.  lie  flock.     His  relations  and  friends  followed  his 
*-— v^--  example.     And  the   reft  of  the   citizens  having 
Bef^hnftalfo  done  the  fame,  (for  a  refufal  was  what  no 
man  at  this  juncture  would  preiume  to  attempt) 
the  lands  were  immediately  divided.     He  even 
afligned  lots  for  each  of  the  perfons  whom  he  had 
banifhed,  declaring,  that  they  mould  be   all  re- 
called,   when    tranquillity  was    once   more    re- 
eftablifhed.     And,  10  remedy  the  pieient  depopu- 
lation, he  filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out  of 
the  moft  virtuous  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.     He  then  gave  his  attention  to 
the   education  of  the   youths,  in  order  to  train 
them  according  to  the  original  feverity  of  the  La- 
cedemonian laws    He  reftored  their  hardy  manner 
of  clothing,  their  fchools  of  exercife,  their  public 
meals,  and  arranged  their  whole  courfe  of  difci- 
pline  upon  the  fyftem  of  antient  times.     A  new 
face  of  things  foon  appeared  in  Sparta.     Neither 
the  drooping  look  of  indigence,  nor  the  fcornful 
infolence  of  wealth,  were  any  longer  to  be  feen  ;  a 
people  healthy  and  robuit  began  again  to  croud  her 
ftreets ;  and  all  the  arts,  that  adminifter  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  difappeared.     Above  all,  he  took 
care  to  inftruct  his  fubjeds  by  his  own  example. 
He  appeared  a  pattern  of  temperance  and  plain 
manners ;  he  affumed  no  kind  of  parade  or  mew 
above  a  common  citizen,  but  converfed  among  his 
people  with  unaffected  familiarity  ;   and  whenever 
they  made  application  to  him  in  his  regal  capacity, 
he  received  them  with  cheerfulnefs,  and  entered 
upon  their  bufmefs  with  the  utmoft  readinefs  and 
attention. 

THIS  was  a  noble  reformation,  and  furely  well 
deferving  of  the  higheft  praife,  had  it  been  effect- 
ed 
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ed  by  Cleomenes,  not  by  bloodfhed  and  iniquity, B  o  o  K 
but  by  the  fair  and  conftitutional  road  of  law  and     IV. 
general  confent.    The  perplexing  circumftances  he  Se&.  2. 
was  placed  in  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  joined  — ^^r1 
to  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  own  temper,  ren-Bef^hnft 
dered  perhaps  more  violent  by  the  oppofition  he 
had  to  contend  with,  form  all   the  apology  that 
hiftory  has  to  offer  for  him  7. 

7  Polybius,  however,  on  moft  occafions,  treats  Cleomenes* 
character  with  a  feverity  not  to  be  juilified.  He  even  charges  him 
(2.47.  185,)  with  having  Jijffbl'ved T'O  warjiov  trotirivfta,  the  political 
cenftitution  ofAis  country,  and  having  ckangtd  rnv  iwfjun  €«<r«Xgi'*» 
IK  TU{oni'J«,  the  legal  kingly  poiutr  into  a  tyranny.  Yet  Polybius 
himfelf  acknowledges,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  at  hisaccef- 
fion  the  Spartan  conftitution  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  the  corrupt 
innovations  which  ambition  and  the  lull  of  power  had  introduced 
into  it.  To  the  praife  of  Cleomenes  it  certainly  is,  that  he  endea- 
Toured  to  reftore  the  original  eUablifhment  of  the  Lycurgic  law  ; 
but  td  his  reproach,  that  he  effected  it  by  means  to  which  he 
ought  never  to  have  had  recourfe,  by  arbitrary  oppreffion  and 
bloodllud. — Polybius  himfelf  feems  to  account  for  his  fevere 
ffrictures  on  this  prince.  He  compiled  this  part  of  his  hittory,  he 
tells  us,  2.  54.  196.  from  the  commentaries  of  Aratus,  tht 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Spartan  king,  and  who  doubtlefs  fought 
for  a  julfifica'tion  of  his  own  unconftitutional  counfels  by  throwing 
what  blame  he  could  on  Cleomenes.  And  that  fo  judicious  and 
generally  candid  a  writer  as  Polybius,  fhould  have  been  betrayed 
into  this  track,  we  (hall  not  wonder,  when  we  recal  to  mind,  thai 
he  himfelf  was  of  Megalopolis,  that  very  city  whofe  ruins  were  A 
monument  of  Cleomenes'  violence. — As  for  Livy,  he  is  the  copiti 
ofPolybiu1:,  and  therefore,  in  conformity  with  him,  pronounces, 
34.  26.  Cleomenes  to  have  been  tyrant  of  Sparta. — Plutarch  has 
dealt  more  fairly  by  him,  blaming  his  acls  that  deferred  cenfure, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  doing  juitice  to  the  noble  and  princely 
qualities  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Plutarch  therefore  we  have 
chiefly  followed,  without  lofing  fight  of  the  information  that  was 
to  be  found  in  other  writers. — As  to  Paufanias,  his  account  of  , 
Cleomenes  deferver,  little  regard.  lie  tells  us  (in  Corinthiacis)  of 
Eurydamidas,  a  young  prince  on  the  throne  jointly  with  him, 
whom  he  took  oft  by  poiibn,  though  neither  Polybius  nor  Plutarch 
make  mention  of  fuch  a  king.  He  would  have  us  even  believe, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  held  him  in  abhorrence;  in  exprefs  con- 
tradiction to  the  tettimony  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  hiftorians, 
from  whom  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  unhappy  ilfue  of 
the  wars  he  engaged  in,  and  the  calamities  brought  upon  Sparta 
by  their  means,  he  was  ftill  in  high  veneration  among  them  j  io 
that,  though  a  captive  in  Egypt,  they  refufed,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  have  any  other  king,  in  hopes  of  his  relbration.  See  Polyb.  4. 
35.  et  Pint,  in  Cleomene. 

HAVING 
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BOOK  HAVING  thus  rendered  himfelf  abfolute  matter 
IV.  of  Sparta,  policy  as  well  as  inclination  urged  him 

Sect.  2.  to  give  employment  to  that  vigour,  which  he  had 

' — " — ^now  improved  or  created,  and  which,  if  not  ex- 
ie^hnlterted  abroad,  might  prove  fatal  to  him  at  home. 

piut.  in  He  marched  his  Spartans  into  the  territories  of 
t  Megalopolis,  which  he  plundered  and  laid  wafte, 
none  daring  to  oppofe  him  ;  and  after  fome  other 
exploits  of  this  depredatory  nature,  he  prepared 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Achaia.  The 
Achaeans  had  formed  a  ftrong  encampment  at 
Hecatombaeum,  a  place  at  fome  diftance  from 
Dyme,  one  of  their  frontier  towns  near  the  Elean 
borders  ;  in  which  fituation  they  expected,  in  cafe 
the  Spartans  attempted  to  pafs,  to  inclofe  them  be- 
tween Dyme  and  the  Achaean  camp,  and  render 
their  efcape  difficult,  Cleomenes  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred. He  began  by  ravaging  the  other  fide  of 
Achaia,  which  he  had  entered  from  the  Arcadian 
frontier,  and  advancing  at  length  towards  them, 
he  attacked  them  on  this  very  ground,  where  they 
had  fortified  themfelves  with  fo  much  confidence, 
forced  their  lines,  and  defeated  them  with  great 
flaughter.  This  was  the  fevereft  blow  the 
Achaeans  had  yet  received.  Their  army  had  been 
compofed  of  the  flower  of  their  nation,  and  they 
were  almoft  all  cut  off.  Their  allies,  befides, 
were  falling  off.  The  Mantineans  before  this 
period,  after  putting  the  Achaean  garrifon  in  their 
city  to  the  fword,  had  called  in  the  Spartans.  And 
the  fame  fpirit  was  now  faid  to  prevail  in  mod  of 
the  other  cities  of  Peloponnefus.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  had  not  even  Aratus  to  depend  upon. 
Not  knowing  what  meafures  to  purfue,  or  whom 
to  employ,  they  had  applied  to  him,  and  again 
had  offered  him  the  command.  But  either  in  re- 
fentment  of  the  difgrace  he  lately  experienced,  as 
his  friends  would  have  it  believed,  or  difcouraged 

perhaps 
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perhaps  by  the  difficult  pofture  of  affairs,  he  hadB  o  o  K 
declined  to  be  employed.  IV. 

THE  only  refource  left  them  was  to  fue  to  Cle-  Seft.2. 
omenes  for  conditions  of  peace.  The  king  of  La-* 
cedaemon  required,  that  Sparta  mould  be  reftored 
to  her  former  pre-eminence  among  the  nations  of 
Peloponnefus ;  that  he  himfelf  fhould  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  head  of  the  Achaean  confederacy ;  and 
be  permitted  to  direct  their  councils  and  opera- 
tions. To  a  people  in  dread  of  much  harder 
terms,  the  demand  feemed  moderate.  A.  con- 
grefs  was  accordingly  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Lerna  in  Arcadia,  to  which  Cleomenes  was  invited. 
But,  unhappily  for  Greece,  a  fudden  indifpofition 
obliging  him  to  return  to  Sparta,  the  final  fettle- 
ment  of  the  various  arrangements  of  the  propofed 
pacification  was  poftponed  until  his  recovery. 

MEAN  while,  Aratus  had  found  means  to  refume 
his  former  influence  in  the  Achaean  councils.  He 
looked  upon  the  prefent  eftablifhment  of  Achaia 
as  the  work  of  his  wifdom  ;  and  he  could  not  bear 
to  think,  that  the  Spartans,  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  number  among  the  dependents  of  his 
republic,  mould  now  take  the  lead,  and  prefcribe 
Jaws  ;  or  that  the  prize,  for  which  he  had  been 
contending  thirty  and  three  years,  the  monument 
of  his  fame,  and  the  recompence  of  all  his  cares, 
mould,  in  the  decline  of  life,  be  wreftedfroin  him 
by  a  young  prince,  whofe  name  till  now  was 
hardly  known.  Agitated  by  thefe  reflections,  he 
employed  himfelf  in  devifing  means  to  elude  the 
intended  meafure.  A  fecond  congrefs  had  been 
appointed  at  Argos,  and  Cleomenes,  with  a  re- 
fpeclable  force,  was  on  his  way  to  that  city. 
Aratus  took  this  opportunity  to  execute  his  pur- 
pofe.  Under  a  fhew  of  zeal  for  the  public  fafety, 
he  threw  out  furmifes  of  the  intentions  of  Cleome- 
pes  j  he  hinted  to  the  Achaeans,  how  dangerous 

it 
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B  o  o  K  it  might  be  to  admit  within  the  city  a  body  of 
IV.     enemies  led  on  by  a  young  ambitious  warrior ; 

Se&.  2.  and  at  lafl  prevailed  on  them  to  difpatch  an 
embaffy  to  the  Spartan  king,  requiring  him  not  to 
come  within  the  gates  of  Argos,  unlefs  he  came 
alone ;  in  which  cafe  three  hundred  hoftages 
jfhould  be  given  for  the  fecunty  of  his  perfon  ; 
or,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  his  expedient,  he 
might  advance,  at  the  head  of  his  army, ,  to 
a  certain  fpot  without  the  walls,  called  the 
Cyllarabis,  where  the  wreftlers  performed  their 
exercifes,  and  in  that  place  they  would  treat  with 
him. 

To  a  prince  naturally  high-fpirited,  and  at  this 
period  elated  with  victory,  it  might  eafily  be  fore-* 
feen  what  an  appearance  of  mockery  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal  would  carry  with  it.  He  treated  both  mef- 
fage  and  meffenger  with  the  utmoft  difdain,  and 
in  a  high  menacing  tone,  difcovered  his  fenfe  of 
the  indignity  offered  to  his  character.  It  is  faid 
that  afterwards,  when  too  late,  Cleomenes  dif- 
covered the  part  Aratus  had  acted  on  this  oc- 
caiion. 

THUS,  through  the  high  fpirit  of  one  chief,  and 
the  duplicity  of  another,  was  the  only  meafure 
which  could  have  preferved  Greece  from  bondage, 
irretrievably  loft.  Had  Aratus,  truly  faithful  to 
his  country,  placed  his  glory  in  her  happinefs, 
and  been  content  with  his  counfels  to  affift  opera- 
tions, which  now  he  had  neither  capacity  nor 
courage  to  lead  ;  or  had  Cleomenes,  fubduing  re- 
fentment,  condefcended,  on  Aratus'  own  terms, 
to  have  entered  Argos,  where  probably  his  de- 
mands, fupported  by  his  prefence  and  perfuafive 
powers,  had  found  little  oppofition ;  they  might 
have  then  prevented,  what  after  that  day  there  ne- 
ver was  another  opportunity  of  preventing,  the 
ruift  of  their  country.  But  the  pride  of  Cleome- 
nes, 
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nes,  and  the  far  more  criminal  pride  and  dupli-  BOOK 
city   of  Aratus,    forbade  it.     And   to  that  fatal     IV» 
pride  Greece  owed  her  deftru&ion.  Se£t.  2. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  both  Aratus  and  Cleome-  ^^v^o 
nes  had  the  fame  fcheme  in  view  ;  both  wifhed  toB 
unite  all  the  nations  of  Peloponnefus  into  one 
commonwealth,  and  by  this  means  to  form  fuch  a 
bulwark  for  the  defence  of  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece,  as  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  every 
foreign  power.  The  only  queftion  was,  to  what 
people,  and  to  what  chief  was  the  direction  to  be 
committed  ?  Aratus  was  determined  that  he  would 
have  the  glory  of  doing  all,  or  that  no  other 
mould  fave  or  aggrandize  his  country ;  and  rather 
than  fuffer  the  adminiflration  to  be  in  any  hands 
but  his  own,  he  refolved  to  throw  all  things  into 
confufion.  Unfortunately  for  mankind,  there 
hardly  has  been  a  country,  or  an  age,  that  has  not 
fead  its  Aratus ! 

THE  breaking  off  the  treaty  of  pacification  oc- 
cafioned  a  general  ferment  throughout  all  Pelo- 
ponnefus. Cleomenes,  fired  at  the  indignity  the 
Achaeans  had  offered,  urged  the  war  with  more 
vigour  than  ever  ;  he  ravaged  their  territories,  and 
he  facked  their  towns.  Even  in  thofe  places  , 
which  his  arms  had  not  yet  reached,  every  thing 
threatened  infurre&ion  and  hoftility  to  the 
Achaeans,  either  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Spar- 
tan emiflaries,  or  from  the  rankling  fufpicions  to 
which  the  conduct  of  Aratus  had  given  birth. 
The  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Aetolians,  refuted 
to  affift  Achaia.  Ariftomachus,  formerly  tyrant 
of  the  Argives,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  betrayed  Argos  to  the 
Spartan  king.  The  Corinthians  were  on  the  point 
»f  delivering  their  city  into  his  hands  ;  and  even 

Sicyon 
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BOOK  Sicyon  mud  have  been  loft,  had  not  a  timely 
IV.     difcovery  prevented  the  conspiracy  from  taking 
8ed.  2.  effect. 

THESE  mifchiefs  neverthelefs,  with  the  guilt  of 
which  Aratus  could  not  but  charge  himfelf, 
ferved  only  to  hurry  him  into  counfels  pregnant 
with  circumftances  (till  more  fatal.  Refolved,  at 
any  rifque,  to  exclude  Sparta  from  the  fuperinten- 
dency  of  Peloponnefian  affairs,  he  fixed  upon  a 
meafure  the  moft  pernicious,  that  any  ftatefman 
of  Greece  could  in  thefe  times  have  adopted. 
Polyb. «.  The  power  then  the  moft  formidable  to  the  Gre- 
£7,  et  feq-cian  liberties,  was  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 
cieomen.  Since  the  days  of  Philip,  it  had  been  the  favou- 
et  Arato.  rite  object  of  its  princes  to  bring  Greece  into  fub- 
jeclion.  The  terror  and  devaftation  of  war,  the 
infidious  arts  of  corruption  and  intrigue,  whatever 
indeed  could  contribute  to  the  breaking  of  that 
republican  fpirit  which  animated  her  councils, 
had  to  this  end  been  fuccefsfully  employed.  To 
thefe  dangerous  neighbours  Aratus,  as  we  have 
feen,  had  from  his  early  years  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  oppofition  j  and  to  this  noble  oppofi- 
tion,  which  had  refcued  Greece  from  Macedonian 
ufurpation,  he  owed  all  the  glory  of  his  life.  But 
a  total  change  of  principles  was  now  to  take  place. 
Rather  than  fee  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  Greece, 
he  conceived  the  pernicious  thought  of  making 
Antigonus  of  Macedon  the  inftrument  of  Sparta's 
deftruction.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  reftore  the  Macedonians  to  the  full  pof- 
feilion  of  that  power,  from  which  he  himfelf  had 
driven  them,  and,  from  motives  of  envy  and  dif- 
appointed  ambition,  to  inveft  its  natural  enemies 
with  the  fovereignty  of  his  country. 

THERE  lay,  however,  two  powerful  obftacles 
in  his  way.     In  Greece  the  attempt  was  unpopu- 
lar j 
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lar ;  and  Antigonus  feemed  regardlefs  of  ambiti-  BOOK 
ous  projects.     With  this  prince  Aratus  had  not    IV. 
the  leaft  connexion,  and  he  mud  have  been  con-  Sect  2. 
fidered  by  him  as  a  perfon  mod  hoftile  to  the v — »/- — » 
Macedonian  intereft.     With    his    ufual  addrefs,  Bef^0hrift 
however,  he  furmounted  both  thefe  difficulties. 

MEGALOPOLIS,  of  all  the  cities  of  Peloponne- 
fus,  lay  the  moft  expofed  to  invafions  from  Laco- 
nia ;  and  there  had  antiently  fubfifted  a  friendly 
intercourfe  between  the  Megalopolitans  and  the 
Macedonians.  Having  gained  over  to  his  views 
two  of  the  principal  men  of  this  city,  he  directed 
them  to  apply  to  the  Achaean  dates  for  protection 
againd  Sparta ;  and,  mould  they  not  be  able  to 
grant  it,  which  Aratus  well  knew  they  were  not, 
to  afk  permiffion  to  implore  the  aid  of  Antigonus. 
The  fcheme  fucceeding  as  he  had  wifhed,  his  in- 
ftruments  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  Mace- 
donian court.  He  then  indructed  them,  to  men- 
tion him  favourably  to  the  king  ;  to  be  active  in 
removing  from  his  mind  the  prejudices  he  might 
have  conceived  againd  him  ;  and  to  offer  him 
whatever  pledge  he  mould  defire  of  the  devotion 
and  future  fealty  of  Aratus.  They  were  particu- 
larly to  reprefent  to  Antigonus,  that  his  interefts 
and  thofe  of  Achaia  were  the  fame ;  that  the  en- 
terprifmg  Cleomenes,  when  he  had  once  fubjected 
Greece,  would  foon  make  his  way  to  the  Macedo- 
nian frontiers  ;  and  that  what  Antigonus  might 
now  eafily  accomplilh  in  Peloponnefus,  he  might 
find  difficult  to  effect  within  his  own  kingdom,  if 
invaded  by  a  prince  made  bold  by  fuccefs,  and 
made  drong  by  his  victories,  whofe  very  name 
would  invite  to  his  banners  all  the  antient  enemies 
of  Macedon. 

HITHERTO,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  An- 
tigonus had  affected  a  total  difregard  of  Grecian 

affairs. 
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Boo  Raffairs.     The  expelling  even  of  the  Macedonian 
IV.     garrifons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  had  not  pro- 
See!;.  3.  voked  him  to  interpofe.     And  though  often  foli- 
> — N/—y  cited  by  many  of  the  flates  of  Greece,  and  lately 
aso!nftby  t^le  Aetolians  in  particular,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prefent  diftnidtions,  he  had  always,  atten* 
tive  to  the  profperity  of  his  own  kingdom,  fteadily 
refufed  the  invitation. 

BUT  now,  to  fee  the  leader  of  Achaia  his  fup- 
pliant,  and  thofe  very  Achaeans,  by  whom  his 
predeceffors  had  been  expelled  from  Peloponnefus, 
voluntarily  opening  their  gates  to  h'im ;  to  be 
prefented  with  the  opportunity  of  humbling  that 
Sparta,  which  had  held  in  fcorn  the  mightieft  of 
Macedon's  kings  ;  to  enjoy  the  profpect  of  unit- 
ing Greece  and  Macedon  into  one  fovereignty, 
and  of  feeing  himfelf  mafter  of  what  even  Alex- 
under  could  never  boafl ;  were  temptations, 
which  even  the  temperate  mind  of  Antigonus 
could  not  withftand. 

HE  promifed  all  that  was  defire-d.  Aratus,  to 
give  the  more  credit  to  the  negotiation,  had  fent 
his  own  fon  to  Antigonus  by  way  of  hoflage ;  who 
ftipulated,  on  the  part  of  Achaia — '  That  the 
citadel  of  Corinth  mould  be  delivered  into  the 

king's  hands that  he  mould  be  at  the  head  of 

the  Achaean  confederacy,  fuperintend  their  coun- 
cils, and  direcl:  their  operations that  money 

and  provifions  mould  be  fupplied  at  their  expence, 

for  the  fupport  of  his  army that  neither  em- 

bafly  nor  letter  mould  be  fent  to  any  power,  with- 
out his  approbation nor  any   city,    ftate,  or 

people,    be   from   that   time   admitted  into    the 
Pol>ffm   Acnaean  league,    without   his  exprefs   confent.' 
piuu  in  '  The  two  laft  ftipulations  were,  in  fa&,  bonds  of 
Arato.      allegiance  to  Antigonus.     They  had  their  foun- 
dation in  tha  original  confederacy  of  the  Achaean 

dates, 
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ftates,    but  were  at  this  time  new-modelled,  toB  o  o  K 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  preterit  negotiation  ;  and     IV. 
in  this  form,  the  feveral  members  of  the  Achaean  Seel. 2. 
league  were  required  to  fwear  to  the  obfervation 
of  them  :  which  oath  was  to  be  adminiflered  every 
year.     From  thefe  articles  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Achaean  liberties  were  now  but  a  name.     The 
lord  of  Achaia  was  Antigonus. 

IT  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  Aratus 
ventured  at  once  to  avow  every  claufe  of  this  ex- 
ceptionable compact.  The  whole  tranfa£Uon 
feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  fubtilty  and  dark 
difguife.  Even  previous  to  the  appointment  of  the 
fecond  congrefs  at  Argos,  it  appears  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  he  had  entered  privately  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Antigonus  ;  and  probably  moft  of  the 
articles  here  mentioned  were  kept  lecret  for  a  time, 
and  difclofed  gradually,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
made  it  necelTary,  and  as  the  power  of  Antigonus 
came  to  be  more  firmly  eflablimed  8. 

WHEN  the  other  Peloponnefian  dates,  efpecially 
thofe  who  had  lately  felt  the  yoke  of  Macedon, 
found  their  fufpicions  turned  to  certainty,  and 
that  it  was  determined  they  mould  again  be  given 
up  into  the  hands  of  their  oppreflbrs,  they  were 
exafperated  to  the  utmoft  againft  Achaia.  So 
'violent,  in  particular,  were  the  people  at  Corinth, 
that  they  rofe  againft  Aratus  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  with  difficulty  he  efcaped  from  the  city. 

8  Aratus,  throughout  this  whole  tranfc&ion,  appaars  to  have 
conducted  trim fe If  with  the  greatelt  fubtilty.  Though  the  fchem« 
was  his  own,  in  public  he  affected  to  have  many  difficulties  con- 
cerning its  expediency,  and  to  offer  marty  fpecious  objections  ; 
•which,  doubtlefs,  at  the  fame  time,  his  creatures  had  inltructiou?, 
and  were  prepared  to  anfwer.  Even  in  Aratus'  Commentaries, 
Polybius  himfelf,  2.4.7.  acknowledges,  that  feveral  material  cir- 
eumftances  refpecYmg  this  buliiiefs  were  omitted  by  him,  confciouy 
it  was  not  to  his  honour  that  the  world  !hc>uli  be  apprifed  af 
them. 

VOL.  II.  T  Their 
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Boo  KTheir  only  hopes  were  now  in  Cleomenes,  the  lafl 
IV.  refuge  of  the  Grecian  liberties  ;  who,  unequal  as 

Sect.  2.  he  appeared  to  the  dangers  he  had  to  encounter, 

' — " — -  feemed  to  draw  frefti  vigour  from  his  difficulties. 

Bef2£>hriflUpon  thefirft  advice  of  the  Macedonians  being  in 
motion,  he  had  entered  the  illhmus,  and  had 
taken  poiTeffion  of  a  pafs  on  the  Oenean  mountains, 
"  which  commanded  the  opening  of  the  .defile  on  the 
northern  fide ;  fo  that,  whilft  he  continued  in 
this  pofition,  it  was  impracticable  for  Antigonus 
to  force  his  way,  nor  could  he  be  joined  by  his 
friends  from  Peloponnefus ;  Aratus,  who  with  the 
demiurgi  had  been  deputed  to  wait  on  Antigonus, 
being  obliged  to  crofs  the  Corinthian  gulph  in  or- 

Fiut  m  faT  to  get  to  t|le  Macedonian  camp.  But  it  was 
not  poilible,  that  Cleomenes  mould  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  every  place.  The  -Achaeans  found 
means  to  furprife  Argos,  with  a  defign  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  Cleomenes  with  Sparta. 
This  laid  the  Spartan  king  under  the  neceffity  of 
returning  back  into  Peloponnefus,  and  to  leave  the 

Ffs  open  for  the  Macedonians. 
A  ^ 

„  c  ,>,  -n      SUCH  a  formidable  body  of  auxiliaries  (for  the 

Eer.  l-nrilt  ^  -         ,  ,    -.  . 

323.  Macedonians  amounted  in  numbers  to  near 
twenty-two  thoufand  men)  foon  enabled  the 
Achaeans  to  refume  their  fuperiority  in  Pelopon- 
nefus. Corinth,  with  mod  of  the  other  cities 
which  had  declared  for  Sparta,  furrendered  to  An- 
tigonus ;  and  in  lefs  than  one  campaign,  Cleorne- 
ues  had  nothing  but  Laconia  remaining.  Amidfr. 
this  wreck  of  his  public  fortunes,  he  lo(t  the  virtu- 
ous Agiatis,  whole  excellent  fenfe  and  tender 
affection  had  been  his  refource  in  the  fevered 
exigencies.  And,  as  if  every  comfort  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  him,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  then 
king  of  kgypt,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  fuc- 
cours,  refufed  to  grant  his  requeft,  unlefs  his  mo- 
ther 
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ther  and   his  children  were  fent  into  Egypt  as  B  o  o  K 
pledges  of  his   fidelity.     The  perfidy  which  the     IV. 
Egyptian  king  had  experienced  from  the  Achaeans,  Seel:.  2. 
in  deferting  his  alliance,  and  calling  in  Antigonus,' — </— -^ 
had   induced    Ptolemy,    a    prince   otherwife   re-Bef^'lrlft 
markably  humane,  to  make  this  ungenerous  re- 
quifition ;     with  which,    however,  fuch  was  the 
iituation  of    his   affairs,   Cleomeries    was  forced 
to  comply  9. 

His  fpirit,  neverthelefs,  remained  ftill  unfub- 
dued.  Befides  what  he  had  received  from  Egypt,' 
he  had  contrived  to  raife  at  home  a  farther  fupply 
of  men  and  money,  by  enfranchifmg  fuch  of  the 
Helotes  as  could  pay  a  certain  fine  for  their  free- 
dom, and  by  infilling  among  his  troops  a  great 
many  more  of  thofe  that  were  fit  for  military  fer- 
vice.  Thus  recruited  in  flrength,  he  determined 
to  lirike  terror  into  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Me- 
galopolis has  been  already  mentioned*  It  was  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  in  Peloponnefus>  and 
fcarcely  inferior  to  Sparta ;  ftately,  populous^ 
opulent,  and  from  its  fituation,  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  commanding  mod  parts  of  Arcadia,  of 
which  it  was  the  chief  city.  It  had  besn  planned 

9  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  find  here  the  account, 
•which  Plutarch  has  preferved  to  us,  of  the  noble  firmnefs  of  Cra- 
teliclea,  the  mother  of  Cleomenes,  on  this  affeiling  oecafion, 
when  the  necefiuy  of  affairs  obliged  this  prince  to  fend  her  and 
li.s  children  to  Egypr.  Having  conduced  them  to  Taenarus, 
where  they  were  to  take  (hipping,  the  hour  of  partiiig  being  come, 
his  wonted  fortitude  foifook  him  5  and  the  fierce  warrior  was  feeu 
to  melt  into  the  tender  fon  and  fond  p.irdnt.  Crateikle.i  with 
concern  marked  his  emotion  ;  and,  drawing  him.  alkie  into  an  ad- 
joining temple,  '  King  of  Sparta,'  laid  fhe  to  him,  clafping  her 
aged  arms  around  him,  and  preffing  him  to  her  boTom,  '  take  cars 
'  that,  when  we  go  henct-,  no  one  may  perceive  us,w«eping,  or 

*  behaving  in  any  ihapj  unworthy  of  the  illut-trious  city  that  gave 

*  us  birth.     This  alone  is  in  our  power;   the  iliae  is  in  the  hands 
'  of  God.'     This  faid,  compofinjr  Uef  cduntenatfce,  fbe  embarked, 
bearing  her  grandfon  in  her  ams,   and  ordered  the  pilot  to  put  tgf 
f«a  with  all  puffible  expedition.—  Plutarch  in  Cieonizns. 

T  a  by 
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B  o  o  icby  the  illuitrious  Epaminondas,  as  a  ftrong  hold 
IV.     for  the  Arcadians,  at  that  time  fcattered  moftly  in 
Seel.  2.  defencelefs  villages,  and  to  curb   the  power  of 
- — s— ^Sparta.     Cleomenes   formed   the    defign  of  fur- 
Btf.  Chriftprifing  this  city,  though  the  Achaeans   lay   en- 
camped  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Macedonians  on 
the  other.     With  this  view  he  deceived  the  enemy 
by  a  feint  march,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  fall  on 
Argos ;    but  he  turned  fuddenly  fliort,  and  was  in 
pofTeffion  of  Megalopolis,  befdre  either  Antigonus 
or  Aratus  fufpe&ed  his  purpofe.     He  had  a  par- 
ticular view  in  forming  this  enterprife.     The  Me- 
galopolitans  were  the  fanguine  friends  of  Macedon, 
and  he  hoped,  by  the  poffeflion  of  their  city,  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  detach  them  from  Antigo- 
nus ;  an  obje6t  certainly  of  the  higheft  moment  to 
his  affairs,  could  it  have  been  eije&ed.     He  ac- 
cordingly fcnt  meflengers   after  the  inhabitants, 
mod  of  whom  had  efcaped  by  flight,  and  offered 
to  reftore  the  city,  with  all  the  fpoil,  entire  and 
unhurt,    on   condition  of   their  renouncing   the 
friendship  of  the  Macedonian  king:  but  the  Me- 
galopolitans,  at  the  instigation  of  Philopoemen, 
afterwards  a  diftinguifhed  character  in  the  Achae- 
an hiftory,  having  rejected  the  offer,  Cleomenes 
was  fo  tranfported  with  refentment,  that  he  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  caufed  it  to  be  laid  in  ruins. 

THIS  was  a  deep  wound  to  the  Achaean  in- 
tereil  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  its  magnitude  from 
what  Plutarch  relates.  The  general  alfembly  of 
Achaia  had  met,  and  Aratus  was  preparing  to 
harangue  them,  when  he  received  the  tidings. 
He  mounted  the  fuggeftum ;  but,  unable  tofpeak, 
he  burfl  into  tears,  covering  his  face  with  his 
robe.  After  fome  minutes  of  extreme  agitation 
and  diflrefs,  the  whole  afiembly  calling  out  to 
know  what  it  was  that  thus  moved  him,  with 
difficulty  at  length  he  uttered,  '  Megalopolis  is 

'  deftroyed 
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*  deftroyed  by  Cleomenes  !*     Confternation  filled  BOOK 
every  breaft ;    all  public  bufmete  was  fufpended  ;     IV. 
and  the  convention  broke  up  in  filent  amazement  Se&.2. 
and  horror. 

EMBOLDENED  by  this  fuccefs,  Cleomenes, 
the  opening  of  the  enfuing  fpring,  appeared  be- 
fore Argos,  where  Antigonus  was  encamped,  and 
defied  him  to  battle  :  but  his  challenge  not  being 
accepted,  he  fpread  devaftation  through  all  the 
country  around.  His  purpofe  was,  either  to 
force  the  Macedonian  king  to  the  field,  whilft 
rnoft  of  his  troops  were  flill  in  their  winter 
cantonments,  or  to  excite  againft  him  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Argives.  But  neiiher  his  infults 
nor  their  murmurs  moved  Antigonus.  He  faw 
clearly,  that  this  predatory  war,  however  fuccefs- 
ful,  muft  neverrhelefs  prove,  in  the  end,  of  little 
fervice  to  Cleomenes ;  whofe  army,  confiding 
moftly  of  mercenaries,  were  not  to  be  kept  toge- 
ther without  regular  pay,  for  which  he  had  no 
fund  to  depend  upon,  but  the  precarious  remit- 
tances from  Egypt.  Antigonus,  on  the  contrary, 
rich  in  treafure,  faw  the  advantage  he  muft  derive 
from  thence  ;  and  by  oppofmg  Cleomenes  at  firft 
faintly,  yet  cautioufly,  he  artfully  adhered  to  a 
plan  of  operations,  which,  it  was  evident,  mufl 
foon  exhauft  his  adverfary. 

BAFFLED  in  this  manner  by  a  fubtil  foe,  and 
prefled  by  his  own  difficulties,  Cleomenes  found 
nimfelf  obliged  to  retire  again  within  Laconia. 
Befides,  the  Macedonian  and  Peloponnefian  forces 
now  afTembling,  he  began  to  fear  that  Sparta  was 
their  objeCt,  and  he  refolved  to  cover  it,  if  pofli- 
ble,  from  infult.     Near  the  town  of  Selafia,  theBef.Chrift 
road  leading  to  Sparta  became  exceedingly  nar-     "2> 
row,  being  confined  between  two  hills,  the  Eva 
and   the   Olympus,    both  high   and  difficult  of 

aicent ; 
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Boo  kafcent;  and  in  the  glen  that  divided  thefe  hills,  ran 

IV.     the  Genus,  along  one  of  the  banks  of  which  the 

Sect.  2.  road  extended.     This  pafs  Cleomenes  undertook 

vr~v/^T' to  defend.     On  one  hill  was  Rationed  his  brother 

Bef22C.ilriflEuclidas,  with  part  of  the  army,  whilft  he   him- 

felf  took  pod  on  the  other  ;  the  bottom  of  each 

hill,  and  the  opening  of  the  defile,  being  fecured 

by  a  ditch  and  a  ftrong  rampart. 

ANTIGONUS,  who  foon  approached,  beheld 
with  admiration  the  pofition  of  the  enemy.  What- 
ever could  render  the  appearance  of  an  army  for- 
midable, or  add  to  the  natural  (trength  of  this 
important  pafs,  had  been  performed  ;  and  no  part 
was  to  be  Seen  on  which  an  impremon  could  be 
made  with  effect.  Though  considerably  fuperior 
in  point  of  numbers  '  °,  he  had  too  much  wifdom 
to  hazard  an  attack  upon  men  drawn  up  fo  advan- 
tageoufly ;  he  encamped  therefore  at  a  diftance 
on  the  plain  below,  in  order  to  obferve  the  moti- 
ons of  his  enemy,  and  take  his  meafures  as  cir- 
cumftances  might  offer.  This  deliberate  caution 
and  coolnefs  of  Antigonus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  ruin  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  expected,  that 
the  Macedonians  would  immediately  have  ad- 
vanced, all  his  hopes  reding  on  the  fpeedy  deci- 
fion  of  a  battle.  His  fupplies  from  Egypt  had 
failed  ;  yet  he  carefully  concealed  from  his  army 
the  diftrefTed  ftate  of  his  finances,  being  well 
allured  that,  fhould  it  once  be  fufpected,  his  mer- 
cenaries would  inftantly  crumble  away,  and 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  Antigonus.  Any  for- 
tune feemed  to  him  preferable ;  and  rather  than 
be  reduced  to  a  dilemma  fo  humiliating,  he  de- 
termined to  throw  open  his  entrenchments,  and, 
without  farther  delay,  to  rifque  an  engage- 
ment. 

1  °  He  \vas  thirty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  the  Spartans  were  but 
twenty  thoufand. 

(ft  *  *     *      -   ~ 
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THE  fame  admirable  Ml,  which  he  had  exhi-B  o  o  K 
hired  in  forming  his  encampment,  he  now  (hewed     IV. 
in  the  difpoiition  of  his  army  ;  and  with  fuch  vi-  Seft.  2. 
;rour  did  he  charge  the  Macedonians,  who,  led  on  "T^r? 
by  Antigbnus,  had  attacked  the  wing  in  which  he  e  j^fmlt 
fought,  r  that  for   fome    time  he  compelled    the 
phalanx  to  give  ground,   and  had  nearly  wrefted 
jhe  viftory  from  them.    But  the  injudicious  ma- 
nagement of  Euclidas,  according  to  Polybius,  °r,!>°1-vb- 2- 
according  to  others,  the  treachery  of  an  officer  inpiut.  ;n 
l he  Spartan  army,  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  havingCieomene, 
caufcd  the  total  difcomfiture  of  the  other  wing, 
the  confuiion  foon  involved  the  whole  Spartan 
line;    and  Cleomenes,   overpowered  by  numbers, 
moft  of  his  men  having   fallen,   was   forced  at 
length  to  quit  the  field. 

HE  fled  to  Sparta,  informed  the  citizens  of  the 
difaftrous  event,  and  advifed  them  to  lubmit  to 
'Antigonus.  *  For  my  part,'  continued  he,  *  I  am. 

*  prepared  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as  the  one  or 

*  the  other  may  be  mod  for  the  intereft  of  my 

*  country.'     He  then  retired  to  his  own  houfe, 
where  he  refufed  every  kind  of  refremment,  not 
even  fuffering  his  armour  to  be  taken  off;   but 
after  having  leaned  his  head  for  a  few  minutes 
againft  a  pillar,  he  fet  off  for  Gythium,  the  prin- 
cipal ftation  of  the  Spartan  fleets ;  and  with  fome 
chofen   friends,    going    immediately    on    board, 
ftretched  away  for  Egypt  ' '. 

1 *  A  farther  infight  info  the  character  of  this  princfc  may  be 
had  from  a  curious  anecdote  recorded  of  him,  when  on  his  way  to 
Egynr.  Therycion,  one  of  the  Spartans  who  attended,  him,  borne 
down  by  his  reverfe  of  fortune,  propofed  to  Cleomeues  to  kilt 
himfelf,  ferting  cff  the  propofal  with  th::t  fpecious  colouring, 
•which  the  imbecillity  of  an  opprefied  mind  is  apt  to  miftafce  fo«- 
argument.  '  Thinfceft  thou,  wicked  man,'  replied  Gl«omen«s, 
'to  (hew  thy  fortitude  by  ru  filing  upon  death,  a  ref  &e  a!v\  ivs 
'  eafily  to  be  had,  and  which  every  roan  has  open  to  him  ?  That 
'  were  a  flight  far  n'orefhameful  than  even  that  to  which  we  have 
'  now  been  compelled.  Better  men  than  we  are  have,  either  bv 

•the 
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B  o  o  $.     His  adventures  in  Egypt  belong  rather  to  the 
IV.      hiftory  of  that  kingdom  :   at  prefent  it  may  be 

Sect.  2.  fufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  circum- 
'  (lances. 

PTOLEMY  Euergetes,  whofe  ally  he  had  for 
feme  time  been,  received  him  honourably  ;  and, 
when  better  acquainted  with  his  character,  held 
him  in  the  higheft  efleem  -,  lamenting  that  he  had 
not  afiifted  him  more  effectually,  and  promifmgto 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  replacing  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  anceftors.  This  probably  he  might 

Eef  Chrjft  have  effected  :  but  dying  foon  afterwards,  he  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ptolemy  Philopator  ;  a  prince 
totally  the  reverfe  of  what  his  father  had  been, 
immerfed  in  dhTolutenefs,  and  governed  altoge- 
ther by  an  infolent  and  rapacious  minifter. 
Cleomenes  had  too  great  a  fpirit  to  brook  the  in- 
dignities, which  he  experienced  from  this  vicious 
court.  Ptolemy's  minifters  marked  his  refent- 
ment,  and  enraged  that  he  mould  dare  to  be  dif- 
pleafed,  they  added  infult  to  injury,  till  fired  by 
his  wrongs,  this  unhappy  prince  would  have  re.- 
venged  them  by  open  violence  j  but  he  perilhed  in 

*  the  fortune  of  arms,  or  overpowered  by  numbers,  left  the  field  of 

*  battle  to  their  enemies  $   but  the  man,  WHO,  to  avoid  pain  and 

*  calamity,  or   from  a  flavifh  regard  to  the  praife  or  cenfui es  of 

*  men,  gives  up  the  couteft,  is  overcome  by  his  own  cowardice. 
'  If  we  are  to  feek  for  death,  that  death  ought  to  be  in  a&ion,   not 
'•'  iu  the  deferting  of  action  ;   for  it  argues  bafenefa  to  live  01  to  die 

*  to  ourfelves.     By  adopting  thy  expedient,  all  that  we  can  gain  is, 
4  to  get  rid  of  our  preient  difficulties,   without  either  glory  to  our- 
'  felves,  or  benefit  to  our  country.     In  hopes  then,  that  we  (hall 

*  forne  time  or  other  be  of  fervice  to  our  country,  both  thou  and  I, 

*  rnethinks,  are  bound  to  pieferve    life.     Whenever  bhefe   hopes 
•f  have  altogether  abandoned  us,  death,   If 'foujjht  for,   will  readily 
4  be  found.'     Plutarch  .in  Ciepmene. 

Traits  fuch  as  thefe  place  a  character  in  a  ftrong  light.  With 
fuch  fentiments,  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  this  prince  to  have  been 

the  unfeeling  tyrant. At  lad,  it  is  true,  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  ; 

but  that  was  in  the  tranfport  of  defpair  :   his  cool  judgment  had 
condemned  (,he  rafh,  deed. 

the 
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the  wild  attempt,  after  he  had  lived  about  three  BOOK 
years  in  Egypt.  IV. 

SPARTA,  which  till  this  period  had  never  fuf-Secl.  2. 
fered  the  fate  of  a  captive  city,  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  a  more  merciful  conque- 
ror.  Antigonus,  rather  a  protestor  than  anene-Piut.  i 
my,  would  not  permit  the  lead  injury  to  be  offered  p]jj0™e!Jc* 
to  any  part  of  the  city,'  or  inhabitants,  but  con- 7«. ^5.9. 
tented  himfelf  with  re-eftablifhing  the  jurifdiclion 
of  the  Ephori,  as  it  had  been  before  the  time  of 
Cle'omenes.  He  even  mev/ed  a  tender  regard  for 
the  interefts  of  that  unfortunate  prince  ;  for,  ob- 
ferving  that  the  Spartans,  by  whom  he  was  affec- 
tionately remembered,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  another  king  whilft  he  furvived,  Antigonus 
complied  with  their  wiihes,  and  left  the  throne 
open  as  he  found  it.  He  ftaid  in  Sparta  but  three 
days,  being  recalled  home  by  a  fudden  emergency, 
which  demanded  his  immediate  prelence.  So  cri- 
tical was  the  fate  of  Cleomenes.  Had  the  latter 
deferred  fighting  for  three  days  longer,  Antigonus 
mud  have  withdrawn  his  troops,  and  Cleomenes 
had  been  relieved. 

IT  had  been,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  a 
favourite  maxim  with  Antigonus,  notwithftanding 
he  had  of  late  been  induced  to  depart  from  it, 
'  that  foreign  conquefts  were  not  to  be  obtained 

*  but  at  the  expence  of  the  happinefe  of  his  own 

*  kingdom.'     And  it  is  remarkable,  how  fully  the 
laft  fcenes  of  his  life  veriiied  his  obfervation.     En- 
couraged  by  his  abfence,  a  multitude  of  lllyrians, 
and  the  barbarous  nations  adjoining,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  Macedon,  and  committed  dreadful  de- 
vaftation.  And  it  was  the  account  of  this  irruption, 
that  haftened   the  return  of  Antigonus  into  his 
own  dominions.     The  barbarians,  who  had  as  yet 
found  no  force  able  to  oppofe  them,  heard  of  his 

approach 
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Boo  K  approach  undifmayed  ;  and  even  advanced  to  meet 
IV.  him,  in  full  confidence  of  victory.  The  battle 
Seft.  2.  was  decifive  againft  them  :  but  it  was  alfo  fatal  to 
v-"v>^  the  Macedonians.  The  king,  by  the  violent  ex- 
Bef.Chriaertjon  of  njs  voice  during  the  engagement,  burft 
a  blood-veflel ;  and  the  large  effufion  of  blood, 
that  followed,  having  thrown  him  into  a  languiih- 
ing  flate,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  univerfally  la- 
mented for  his  great  military  abilities,  but  much 
more  for  his  exalted  virtues,  and  the  noble  gene- 
rofity  of  foul  by  which  he  had  been  diftin- 
guifhed '  *.  Among  many  inftances  of  his  humane 
difpofition,  the  manner,  in  which  he  ufed  his  vic- 
tories, is  particularly  recorded.  He  feemed  t,o 
forget,  that  the  vanquimed  had  ever  been  his  foes : 
his  firft  care  was,  to  foften  their  lot,  and  as  far  as 
confided  with  the  public  fafety,  to  reftore  to  them 
thofe  privileges  and  enjoyments,  of  which  other 
conquerors  would  have  had  a  pride  in  depriving 
them.  In  what  manner  he  behaved  to  the  Spar- 
tans, we  have  feen.  And  fuch,  Polybius  informs 
us,  was  their  veneration  for  him,  though  the  cap- 
tor of  their  virgin-city,  that,  far  from  confidering 
him  as  an  enemy  by  whom  they  had  been  hum- 
bled, they  proclaimed  him  in  the  general  affembly 
of  Greece  their  benefactor  and  preferver  * 3.  He 
reigned  but  fixteen  years,  too  fliort  a  period  for 
the  happinefs  of  his  kingdom  and  of  mankind. 

ANTIGONUS  certainly  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  ableft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  To  him  probably  was  owing  that 
vigour,  which  the  Macedonians,  after  all  their 
Joffes,  were  enabled  to  exert  in  the  fucceeding 

11  Polyb.  2.  70.     It  appears  from  Polybius,   that  in  military 
reputation  he  was  one  of  the  firft  among  the  prince-:  of  his  time. 

•*  s  fvftyirw  ««i  s-a'T>iifa. — See  Polyb.  p.  30, 

reign : 
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reign :  and  had  his  example  been  imitated  by  hisB  o  o  K 
fucceflbrs,  it  may  fairly  be  conje&ured,  that  the     IV. 
fate  of  Macedon,  if  not  prevented,  had  been  at  Seft.  2. 
lead  not  fo  rapid  and  humiliating.     In  his   lad  ^^y^j 
hours,  he  took  care  to  confirm  the  appointment  heBef-Chrift 
had  already  made  of  Philip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius, 
to  fucceed  him  on  the  throne.  '  *. 

•*  Antigonus  is  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  Dofon,  the 
promifer  .  He  acquired  this  name,  Plutarch  tells  us,  from  his  fa- 
cility in  promifmg  and  his  flownefs  in  performing.  But  if  by  this 
we  are  to  underitand,  that  he  either  was  avaricious,  or  that  he  em- 
ployed that  low  expedient,  to  which  (hallow  politicians  have  often 
recourfe,  of  encreafing  the  number  of  their  dependents  by  holding 
out  alluring  promifes  which  they  never  propofe  to  fulfil,  we  (hall 
conceive  or  him  a  very  different  chara6ter  from  what  is  afcribed  to 
him  by  Polybius,  who  lived  near  his  time.  PoHibly,  at  his  accef- 
fion,  he  had  the  importunities  of  felf-interefted  courtiers  to  con- 
tend with;  and  from  his  natural  facility  of  temper,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  fjtuation,  he  was  often  under  a  neceffity  to  put  off,  in. 
the  gentled  manner  he  could,  expectations,  which  were  not  to  be 
gratified  but  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  Hence  perhaps  was  the 
name  given  to  him  by  fome  of  the  witlings  of  the  age;  and,  as 
the  points  of  fatire  sre  more  faithfully  remembered  than  aftions  of 
well-earned"  maife,  Autigonus  retains  to  this  day  the  name  of 
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PHILIP  afcended  the  throne  with  the  general B  o  o  K 
applaufe  of  all  Macedon.    The  extraordinary      V. 
care  beftowed  on  his  education,  the  inftruftions  Seft.  i. 
he  was  known  to  have  received  from  the  late  king,* — v—*.j 
the  opportunity  he  had  enjoyed  of  obferving  theBef-Chrift 
virtues  of  that  excellent  prince,  together  with  thepojy™' 
high  expectations  which  his  own  natural  endow-Cafaub. 

ments  had  taught  his  fubje&s  to  form  of  him,  in-?61'-1.37'' 
11  «      •    » •  •  i  »de  VIrt«  et 

duced  them  to  hope,  that  in  him  Antigonus  would  vitiis. 

be  revived  :  and,  though  only  in  his  feventeenth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion,  his  manner  of 
entering  on  the  government  ftrengthened  thefe 

expec* 
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Boo  K  expectations.  Intelligent,  affable,  munificent,  at- 
V.  tentive  to  the  feveral  duties  of  the  royal  ftation,  he 
Seft.i.  appeared  to  have  no  other  end  in  view  but  the 
v— vf^  happinefs  of  Macedon,  and  to  have  every  qualifi- 
3?^hnlt  cation  neceflary  to  accomplifh  that  great  object. 

MACEDON,  at  the  fame  time,  had  never  been  in 
a  more  flourifliing  condition.  The  wife  policy  of 
the  laft  reign  had  reftored  induftry  and  opulence; 
her  cities  were  populous;  her  lands  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  inhabitants;  and  her  armies 
high  in  reputation  for  difcipline  and  courage. 
The  barbarian  borderers  had  been  lately  humbled  ; 
and  even  that  fpirit  of  hoftility,  which  for  ages 
had  animated  the  councils  of  Greece  againft  Ma- 
cedon, had  almoft  died  away.  Who  could  have 
thought,  that  thefe  were  the  times,  and  this  the 
prince,  deftined  to  humble  this  ancient  kingdom, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  final  ruin  ! 
Polyb.  4.  THE  Aetolians  were  the  firft  people  to  difturb 
3.  et  feq.  the  peace  of  Greece.  The  iealoufy,  which  they 

Plut.  in      ,      ,   f  ,       c     ,       J .     ,      -J       ft 

Arato.  tod  long  entertained  or  the  Achaean  itates,  was 
much  encreafed  by  that  importance  which  Achaia 
had  aflumed  from  her  alliance  with  Macedon ; 
and  no  fooner  were  they  relieved  from  the  dread 
of  Antigonus,  than  the  Aetolian  bands  poured 
again  into  Peloponnefus.  They  landed  on  the 
Achaean  coaft,  after  ravaging  which,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  a  ftrong  hold  the  Achaeans  podelfed  on 
the  MefTenian  frontier  ;  from  whence  they  made 
fevere  depredations  on  all  the  country  around. 
Thefe  however  were  faid  to  have  been  only  private 
adventurers,  who  went  forth  merely  for  the  fake  of 
plunder,  without  the  authority,  and  as  it  was 
pretended,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Aetolian  government. 

TIMOXENUS,   then  general  of  Achaia,   whofe 
term  of  office  was  nearly  expired,  declining  to 

march 
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march  againft  them,  Aratus,  general-cleft,  aflum-B  o  o  K 
ed  the  command,  and  taking  the  field,  required      V. 
them  inftantly  to  leave  Peloponnefus.     They  pro-  Sect,  i . 
mifed  they  would:  but  Aratus,  although  he  hadjrrv""^ 

,.>     ./r    i  c  i  •       r  r  r      r>-        Bef.Chnlt 

already  diimmed  a  part  or  his  force,  iuipectmg  a20. 
the  fincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  finding,  as 
he  thought,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  chaftilmg 
thefe  unprovoked  plunderers,  attacked  them  on 
their  march  near  Caphyae,  a  town  of  Arcadia  ; 
but  meeting  with  an  unexpected  and  vigorous  re- 
fiilance,  he  was  entirely  defeated. 

THE  blame  of  this  difcomfiture  fell  wholly  on 
Aratus.  He  had  prefumed  to  act,  though  not  in 
office ;  he  had  weakened  his  army,  whilft  the 
enemy  was  yet  in  the  field  ;  and  he  had  expofed 
his  troops  to  flaughter  by  his  ramnefs  and  the  ill- 
digefted  orders  he  had  given.  To  anfwer  to  thefe 
articles  of  charge,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
convention  of  the  Achaean  ftates  ;  and  he  had  pro- 
bably been  condemned,  had  not  an  open,  confef- 
lion  of  his  error  deprecated  the  refentment  of  his 
judges.  The  fault,  neverthelefs,  was  not  altoge- 
ther to  be  imputed  to  him.  It  appears,  that  the 
Achaean  troops  had  been  deficient  in  difcipline 

and  in  courage.     The  pernicious  effeds  of  theirD  ,  u 

i    i    •       i        •  i     r  r  i  PoIyo/4. 

having  called  in  the  aid  or  foreign   arms,  both  7. 

Polybius  and  Plutarch  inform  us,  began  already  to 
be  felt.  The  Achaeans,  who  thought  no  enter- 
prife  too  arduous,  whilft  left  to  the  exertion  of 
their  own  vigour,  thofe  men,  who  with  fuch 
glory  to  themfelves  had  eflablifhed  the  liberties  of 
Achaia,  now  repofing  themfelves  on  the  power  of 
Macedon,  had  funk  infenfibly  into  floth,  timidity, 
and  weaknefs. 

THE  evil  was  not  at  prefent  to  be  remedied. 
And  nothing  .remained  to  the  Achaeans  but  the 
alternative  of  making  friends  of  the  Aetolians,  by 
admitting  them  to  a  fhare  in  the  adminiflration  of 

Grecian 
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BOOK  Grecian  affairs  (an  object  which   the  Aeto)  tarts 
V.     feem  long  to  have  had  in  view)  or  to  implore  the 
Sect,  i .  affiftance  of  the  Macedonian  king.     The  former 
<-~v— ^Jmuft  have  been  a  meafure  of  wifer  policy ;   as  the 
f^hrlftftrength  of  Greece  would  then  have  been  collected 
into  one  formidable  confederacy  ;  and  the  differ- 
ent ftates,  by  purfuing  feparate  intereih,  had  not 
haftened  the  ruin  of  their  common  liberties.     But 
the  pride  of  Aratus  led  him  to  a  more  pernicious 
choice.     He  could  not  bear  that  Achaia  mould 
yield  up,   or  even   divide  a   fovereignty,  which 
however  was  now  little  more  than  nominal ;   and 
ftiil  lefs,  that  fhe  mould  receive  orders  from  thofe, 
to  whom  fhe  had  been  accuftomed  to  prescribe 
them.     Aratus,  belides,  had  been  the  ftrft  perfon 
to  call  in  the  Macedonians  to  the  fupport  of  the 
Achaean  body ;  and  he  would  not  feem  to  con- 
demn a  meafure,  which  had  originated  from  him- 
felf.     Unfortunately  for  Greece,  the  counfels  of 
Aratus  prevailed. 

PHILIP  received  the  application  with  pleafure. 
To  fee  himfelf,  at  the  opening  of  his  reign, 
the  acknowledged  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  to  have 
the  firft  of  the  Peloponnefian  ftates  taking  melter 
under  his  protection,  were  circumftances  too  flat- 
tering for  a  young  prince,  to  be  confidered  with 
indifference  j  whilft  his  compliance  with  the  re- 
queft  of  the  Achaeans  gave  him  an  opportunity, 
at  the  fame  time,  of  mewing  his  regard  to  tile  in- 
junctions of  the  late  king,  who  had  charged  him 
to  cultivate  the  friendihip  of  Aratus,  and  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  counfels  of  that  expe- 
rienced ftatefman. 

HK  accordingly  promifed,  as  foon  as  he  had 
fettled  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom,  to  repair  to 
Corinth,  in  order  to  meet  the  convention  of  the 
ftates  in  alliance  with  Achaia,  and  in  conjunction 

with 
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with  them   to  fettle  theit*  plan  of  future  opera- Bo  o  K 
tibns.  V. 

DURING  thefe  tranfaclions,  the  Aetolians  had  Sect.  i. 
committed  a  frefli  a6t  of  violence,  far  more  out- 
rageoiis,  as  their  enemies  affedted  to  represent  it, 
than  any  thing  they  had  yet  been  guilty  of.  Polyb.  4. 
Making  a  new  inroad  into  Pelbponnefus,  they  had  '7- 
facked  Cyhaetha,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  putting  to 
the  fwbrd  mod  of  the  inhabitants,  and  laying  the 
place  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  had, 
it  feems,  been  long  noted  for  fierce  and  barbarous 
manners.  Some  time  before  the  prefent  period,  one 
party  of  them  had  rifen  againft  another,  whom 
they  drove  into  b:\nimment ;  but  the  exiles,  on 
certain  conditions,  having  obtained  their  recal, 
contrived  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Aetolians,  who, 
without  diftinclion  of  friend  or  foe,  exterminated 
the  whole  inhabitants.  How  far  the  wickednefs 
of  tlie  Cynaetheans  might  afford  an  apology  for 
this  inhuman  proceeding,  it  is  now  difficult  to  fay. 
So  exceedingly  great,  it  certainly  appears,  was 
their  profligacy  j  that  they  were  held  in  fuch  ab- 
horrence by  the  reft  of  the  Arcadians,  that  into 
ibme  of  their  cities  it  was  even  deemed  a  defile- 
ment to  adriiit  them.  What  makes  this  profli- 
gacy the  more  worthy  of  hiflorical  notice,  is  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  antient  writers  ac- 
count for  it. 

THEY  afcribe  it  to  a  negleft  of  the  fludy  ofpol>'b-  *• 
mufic.     The  Arcadians,  fay  they,  being  accuftom-  At  hen!  *" 
ed,  from  the  unkindly  foil  they  had  to  cultivate,  to  Ueipiws. 
a  rough  and  hardy  life,  and  breathing  an  air  keen14' 
and  inclement,  required  fome  gentler  relaxation 
to  (often  and  humanize  their  minds,  which  might 
otherwife  have  contracted  an  afperity  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  country  they  inhabited  ;   and  this  al- 
teration, experience  taught  them,  mufic  had  the 
power  of  effecting  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  amufement.     Mufic  was  accord- 

VOL.  II.  U  ingly 
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Boo  Kingly,   with   them,     the    great   national    object. 
V.     Their  children,  from  the  time  they  firfl  began  to 

Sect.  i.  fpeak,  were  inftru&ed  to  fmg  hymns  to  the  gods, 
^and  to  chant  the  praifes  of  their  antient  chieftains  ; 
anc^  this  ftudy  they  were,  by  the  laws  of  Arcadia, 
to  continue  until  the  age  of  thirty,  no  other 
amufement  being  allowed  among  them,  nor  any 
other  art  held  in  equal  eftimation.  At  their  fa- 
cred  feftivals,  the  boys  and  men  were  obliged  to 
make  trial  of  their  (kill,  and  to  celebrate  the  fo- 
letnnity  with  melody,  fong,  and  dance.  And 
even  at  their  convivial  meetings,  every  perfon  was 
in  his  turn  to  raife  fome  inftrudive  fong  ;  which  to 
be  incapable  of  doing,  was  ignominious  in  the 
higheft  degree.  But  the  Cynaetheans,  hiftory 
tells  us,  having  departed  from  the  inflitutions  of 
their  anceftors,  had  degenerated  into  favage  fero- 
city, delighting  in  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  every 
vicious  habit  which  debafes  the  nature  of  man. 

THE  fact,  however  ftrange  it  may  be  efteemed 
in  our  prefent  (late  of  cold  and  artificial  manners, 
is  far  from  being  incredible.  The  mufic  here 
fpoken  of,  Polybius  exprefsly  tells  us,  confided  of 
hymns  and  paeans  in  honour  of  their  deities  and 
antient  heroes  '  s  ,  and  was  altogether  of  the  mo- 
ral clafs,  conveying  to  the  mind  whatever  was 
awful  and  affecting  in  their  religion,  their  policy, 
or  national  events.  So  that  fongs  fuch  as  thefc, 
aided  befides  by  that  power  of  melody  '%  in 

which, 


1  5   "Yjuvw;    xttt    wttiSvaf,    o*J   smimi    wra.    TO.    isa.r^ia.    T»I>{ 
fc'fwa;  xai  £?Ecy;  L'JLWVFI. 

See  Polyb.  4.  4o. 

16  Dr.  Brown  (Union  of  Poetry  and  Mufic,  fe<5h  5.)  infifls 
that  the  boafted  efficacy  of  antient  mufic  among  the  Greek  tribes 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  powerful  and  affedting  fong,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  derived  but  little  aid  from  the  mafical  accompani- 
ment, their  melody  being  exceedingly  fimple  and  inartificial. 
And  he  criticizes  Dacier  and  Moatefquieu,  for  afcribing  too  much 

to 
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which,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  records  of  antientB  o  o  K 
days,  the  Grecian  artifts  avowedly  excelled,  could      V. 
not  fail,  efpecially  when  operating  on  young  and  Sect.  i« 
uncorrupted  minds,  to  infpire  exalted  fentiments,  — >/ — ~» 
and  to  make  the  heart  beat  high  in  the  caufe  of  Beft  Chrlft 

O  2ZO« 

virtue  ' 7.     No  wonder  therefore,  that  the  Cynae- 
U  2  theans, 


to  the  manual  execution  in  thofe  early  ages.  But  '  their  mufic 
'  beinj;  ftmple  and  inartificial'  is  one  of  the  very  rtafons  why  it 
was  fo  amazingly  powerful;  '  limnlicity  in  melody'  being  a  ne- 
ceffriry  requifite,  as  an  ingenious  wthift  confeHes,  (fee  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's Comparative  fieiv  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with 
thofe  of  the  Animal  World)  '  in  all  mufic  intended  to  reach  the 
'  heart,  or  even  greatly  to  delight  the  ear.'  And  thence  in  part  it 
is,  that  muiic  lias  always  been  of  more  confcquence  among  the  lefs 
cultivated,  than  among  what  are  called  highly-civilized  nations  ; 
the  latter,  by  refining  their  mufic,  and  rendering  it  more  complex, 
have  Iffiened,  if  not  deftroyed,  its  power  of  artecling.  We  may 
therefore  venture  to  fuppofe,  and  the  testimony  of  the  molt  re- 
fpeclable  of  the  anrients  juttifies  the  conjecture,  that,  fimple  as 
their  iniirumeiital  mufic  may  have  been,  and  however  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  concentual  harmony,  probibiy  the  invention  of  later 
ages  (fee  Sir  John  Hawkins'  Hijiory  of  Mujic,  3.  2,  3.)  it  was 
neverthelefs  in  Itrength  of  expreffion  and  deeip  pathetic  force  far 
beyond  any  thing  known  amongft  us.  So  that,  with  all  the  energy 
fhat  poetry,  generous  affection,  and  tender  fentiment,  can  give 
(for  to  thefe  heart-ennobling  fubje&s  \vas  the  antient  Grecian  fong 
altogether  facred  :  fee  Plutarch,  de  Mufica)  the  fongs  of  Greece 
had  alfo  every  advantage  that  genuine  and  infpirited  melody  can 
bellow.  When  fuch  a  combination  took  place,  among  a  people  of 
quick  and  flrong  perception,  and  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  art 
of  fuppreffing  their  feelings,  is  it  ftrange,  that  every  paffion,  as  we 
are  told  was  often  the  cafe,  fhould  have  confelfed  its  controuling 
power? — See  Hawkins*  Hijlory  of  Mu/ic,  prel.  difc.  p.  12.  b.  2. 
c.  2.  p.  166,  167.  &  b.  3.  c.  i.  p.  251.  See  alfo  Harris  on  Mu/ic, 
Painting,  and  Poetry  \  and  De  Guy  fojage  en  Gi  ece,  Lettre  36. 

1  7  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  feveral  of  the  eftects 
afcribed  by  the  writers  of  Greece  to  their  antient  mufic  (fuch  as, 
Itimulating  or  controuling  the  palTions,  the  relieving  from  bodily 
pain  or  infirmity,  &c.&c.)  are  to  be  underltood  allegorically,  or 
to  be  confidered  as  the  enthufiaftic  flights  of  a  yet  rude,  and  there- 
fore wondering  people.  Neverthelefs,  when  we  fee  the  legifl.itor 
ferioufly  employing  himfelf  in  regelating  the  mufic  to  be  permit- 
ted within  theftate,  on  account  of  the  influence  which,  he  tells  us, 
it  had  on  the  public  manners,  it  is  impoifible  not  to  perceive,  that 
their  mufic  mult  have  had  a  power,  which,  whether  the  caufe  i§  in 
our  manners  or  our  mufical  exprefTion,  we  now  feek  for  in  vain. 
Ecprepes,  a  Spartaw  Ephore,  Plutarch  (in  Agide)  informs  us,  cut 
off  two  of  ths  nine  llrings  from  the  inttrument  of  Phrynis  the  mu- 

fician, 
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Bod  Ktheans,  by  profcribing  fo  important  apart  of  edu- 
V.      cation,  mould  have  fuffered  in  the  way  we  are  told  ; 

Sect,  i .  as  the  effacing  of  every  religious  impreffion,  and  a 

' — v — •  total  depravation  of  manners,  muft  evidently  have 

Bef;gcJ;rift  followed. 

BUT  how  great  foever  the  contempt  in  which 
the  Cynaetheans  were  held,  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  the  Aetolians  excited  much  indigna- 
tion throughout  Peloponnefus ;  and  the  Achaean 
confederates  being  now  met  at  Corinth,  it  was 
urged  before  them,  a$  a  new  inftance  of  that 
fpirit  of  violence,  of  which  the  Aetolians  flood 
accufed.  In  fuch  an  afifembly,  convened  under 
the  influence  of  Aratus  and  his  friends,  in  which 
the  king  of  Macedon  himfelf  prefided,  every 
charge  againft  the  Aetolians  was  readily  admitted. 
The  whole  convention  with  joint  fuffrages  agreed, 
that  the  Aetolians  were  guilty  ;  that  reparation 

fician,  in  order  to  check  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  mufic,  which  this 
artift  was  introducing,  and  which  might  deftroy  the  harmony  of 
the  ft 'ate.  And  fome  years  after,  Timotheus  was  profecuted  and 
banifhed  from  Sparta,  for  having  attempted  the  like  innovation  in 
the  firings  of  the  lyre,  to  the  corruption  of  the  Spartdn  youth. 

The  decree  Boethius  had  preferved  to  us 

'  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milefian,  coming  to  our  city,  has 
'  deformed  the  antient  mufic,  and  laying  afide  the  ufe  of  the  feven- 
'  ftringed  lyre,  and  introducing  a  multiplicity  of  notes,  endea- 
'  vours  to  corrupt  the  ears  of  our  youth,  by  means  of  thefe  his 

*  novel  and  complicated  conceits,  which  he  calls  chromatic,    by 
'  him   employed   in   the    room   of  our   tftablijhed,    orderly,  and 

*  Jimpk  mufic — It  therefore  feemeth  good  to   us,    the  king  and 

*  Ephori,  after  having  cut  off  the  fuperfluous  firings  of  the  lyre, 

*  and  leaving  only  feven  thereon,  to  banifh  the  faid  Timotheus  out 
<  of  our  dominions,  that  every  one  beholding  the  wholefome  feve- 

*  rity  of  this  city,  maybe  deterred  from  bringing  in  amongft  us  any 
'  unbecoming  cuftdms.' — See  Hawkins'  -HTftory  of  Mufic,  b.  a.  c.^. 
and  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony.     See  alfo  Boethius  de 
MuficS  ;    et  Decretum  Lacedaemon,  contra   Timotheum  Milef. 
£Codd.  Mfftis  Oxonienfibus,  Oxon.  1777. 

Compare  what  this  curious  monument  fays,  and  what  likewife 
Polybius  and  other  antient  writers  relate  concerning  the  Arcadian 
jnulic,  with  the  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  of  our  mufic,  confidered  as 
an  inftrument  of  national  virtue  ;  and  how  ftriking  mull  our  infe- 
riority appear ! 

ihould 
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mould  be  demanded  ;  and  that,  unlefs  it  was  ob  -  BOOK 
tained,  war  mould  forthwith  be  declared  againft      V. 
them,  and  the  direction  of  it  committed  to  the  Sect,  i, 
Macedonian  king. 

SUCH  was  the  beginning  of  thefociat  ii-ar  .*y; 
called  from  the  alfociation  catered  into  by  the  fe- 
veral  ftates  engaged  againft  Aetolia.  It  commenced 
the  firft  year  of  the  i4Oth  Olympiad,  the  fame  in 
which  Hannibal  laid  fiege  to  Saguntum,  and  con- 
tjnued  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  after.  Though 
this  war  was  not  attended  with  any  overthrow  pf 
ftates,  nor  remarkable  revolution  of  power,  it  was 
neverthelefs  in  two  refpects  of  pernicious  confe- 
quence  to  Greece  :  it  gave  to  Philip  an  afcendanc 
in  the  Grecian  councils,  of  which  a  fatal  ufe  was 
afterwards  made  by  that  ambitious  prince  ;  and  it 
aggravated  that  animofity  and  deep-rankling  ha- 
tred, which  had  long  fublifted  between  ftate  and 
Hate,  and  which  ended  at  laft  in  the  utter  fubvejr- 
fion  of  them  all. 

PHILIP  began  his  operations  in  a  manner  that 
afforded  little  benefit  to  his  Achaean  allies.  The 
Aetolians,  by  their  frequent  inroads  into  the 
countries  that  lay  between  them  and  the  Macedo- 
nian frontiers,  were  become  the  terror  of  all  the 
nations  of  thofe  parts.  The  Epirots  in  particular, 
no  longer  the  refpectable  people  they  once  had 
been,  were  now  fallen  under  a  kind  of  fubjection 
to  the  Aetolians ;  and  though  difpofed  to  follow 
the  Macedonian  banners,  they  were  withheld  by 
a  dread  of  the  Aetolian  power.  Philip  formed 
the  plan  of  reftraining  thefe  incurfions,  which, 
whilft  Greece  appeared  as  the  ofteniible  object  of 
his  care,  tended  at  the  fame  time  to  the  fecurity 
of  his  own  kingdom.  He  accordingly  laid  fiege  Poiyb.  4. 
to  Ambracos,  an  important  fortrefs  commanding  ^'gr?jtPal~ 

Grace. Ant. 
4  n»xt/ut;  e-vf</(x«^x«f.— See  Polyb.  ^.  36.  a.  7. 

Ambracia 
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Boo  KAmbracia  and  the  country  adjacent,  which  pro- 
perly  belonged   to  Epire,    but  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians.     Having  reduced  this  for- 
trefs,  he  put  the  Epirots  in  poiTeffion  of  it,  and 
epare(j  to  carry  the  war  jnto  thQ  heart  of  Ae- 

tolia. 

THE  fiercenefs  of  the  Aetolian  fpirit  was  in  no 
fhape  humbled  by  this  lofs  :  on  the  contrary, 
whilft  the  enemy  was  thus  at  their  gates,  they  de- 
tached a  large  body  of  forces  to  invade  Macedon; 
who,  after  committing  great  devaftation  wherever 

Poiyb.  4.  they  appeared,  pufhed  on  ak  far  as  Dium,  a  place 
of  note  near  the  Thermaic  gulph,  famed  for  its 
furnptuous  temples,  which  were  enriched  by  valu- 
able offerings,  and  adorned  with  the  monuments 
and  ftatues  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  This  city 
the  Aetolians  laid  in  ruins  5  they  fpared  not  even 
the  facred  edifices,  and  they  carried  off  immenfe 
fpoils.  About  the  fame  time,  another  Aetolian 

Polyb.  4.  band  pamng  over  into  Achaia,  had  nearly  fur, 
prifed  Aegium,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Achaean 
league  ;  whilft  a  third  army,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Eleans,  had  fallen  on  that  part  of  Achaia 
which  bordered  on  Elis,  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  Pharae,  and  Tritaea,  and  taken  Teichos, 
a  ftrong  caftle  in  that  neighbourhood,  by  which 
they  kept  in  awe  the  whole  country  around. 

MEANWHILE,  every  refource  feemed  to  fail 
the  Achaeans.  They  had  fent  to  Philip  to  haften 
to  their  affittance  ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Aeto- 
lians, joined  to  the  hoftile  movements  of  the  Dar- 
danians,  had  already  made  his  own  dominions  the 
firft  and  mod  necefTary  object  of  his  attention. 
Aratus,  the  general  of  Achaia^  judged  it  impru- 
dent to  rifk  a  battle  to  which  he  knew  himfelf  un- 
equal, as  the  mercenaries  in  the  Achaean  fervice 
ftad  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  the  native 
Achaeans  alone  were  not  to  t>e  depended  on. 
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Their  Peloponnefian  confederates  were  all,  at  the  BOOK 
fame  time,  either  fpiritlefs  or  difaffected.     Even      V. 
the  Meflfenians,  in  whofe  caufe  chiefly  Achaia  had  Seel.  i. 
at  the  beginning  taken   up  arms,  were  unwilling  \~S~Y^J 
and  afraid  to  aft  againft  the  Aetolians,  who  keptBef-Chrilt 
a  formidable  garrifon  at  Phialea  5  on  their 
tiers,  from  whence  they  could  at  any  time  lay 
Mefienia   wafte.     Whilft   the   Spartans,    though 
under  no  fuch  apprehenfions,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  their  having,  at  the  late  convention,  pledged 
themselves  to  Achaia,  had  now  maflacred  or  ba- 
nimed  all  their  own  citizens  who  were  fuppofed  toPoiyb.  4. 
be   in  the  interelt  of    the   Achaeans,    and 
openly  declared  againft  them. 

IT  will  be  necefiary  to  explain  the  caufes  of  this 
fudden  revolution  in  the  Spartan  councils :  from 
them  we  (hall  be  inftrucled  what  was  the  condi- 
tion of  Sparta  at  this  period. 

SINCE  the  battle  of  Selafia,  where,  as  already 
related,  Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus 
Dofon  king  of  Macedon,  the  Spartans,  amidfl 
their  greatefl  humiliation,  had  ever  been  impatient 
of  the  domination  of  Achaia ;  to  which  the 
haughtinefs  of  that  republic  had  in  all  probability 
very  much  contributed.  When  the  Aetolians, 
after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  firft  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  they  had  been  difpofed  to  join  them ; 
but  the  Ephori  then  in  office  could  not  agree  about 
the  expediency  of  the  meafure,  two  of  them  being 
ftrenuous  in  the  caufe  of  Achaia,  the  other  three 
on  the  fide  of  the  Aetolians ;  upon  which  an  in- 
furreftion  having  enfued,  the  Ephori  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Achaeans  were  flain.  The  arrival  of 

s  Polybius,  4.  3,  6,  &  3 1 ,  makes  mention  of  Phigalea,  a  ftrong- 
hold  on  the  Meifenian  borders;  and,  4.  79.  of  the  *iaXsjc  or  the 
people  of  Phialea,  a  ftrong-hold  like  wife  on  the  borders  of  Meile- 
nia.  From  feveral  circumflances  it  is  probable,  that  it  is  the  fame 
$rpng-hold  which  is  fpoken  of  in  all  thefe  places. 

3  Philip 
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Boo  K Philip  at  Corinth,  and  the  afTociation  of  the  Pelo- 
V.     ponnefian  ftates   againft   Aetolia,  checked  for  a 

[Seel:,  i.  time  this  turbulence  of  fpirit;  and  though  mod  of 
the  Spartans  were  fecretly  friends  to  the  rYetolians, 
gy  founci  jt  advifeable  to  difguife  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  to  appear  well  affected  to  the  Achaean 
confederacy. 

Bef.Chrift  THE  following  year  encouraged  other  views. 
The  Achaeans,  harraflfed  by  the  Aetolians,  and 
unfupported  by  the  king  of  Mac«4on,  became  lefs 
confiderable ;  and  the  Aetolians  openly  folicited 
the  alliance  of  the  Spartan  people.  Their  party 
was  powerful;  and  the  propofal  had,  without 
doubt,  been  acceptecj,  had  not  the  Ephori,  who 
•were  then  all  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  Achaia, 
yigoroufly  oppofed  it.  This  oppofition  prove4 
fatal  to  thefe  magiftrates.  Th^y  were  fhortly  after 
maflacred  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  whilft  they 
Were  employed  in  the  performance  of  certain  fa- 
cred  rites  ;  and  other  Ephori,  of  whofe  compli- 
ance the  friends  of  Aetolia  were  well  allured, 
were  appointed  in  their  room.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  tranfactions,  the  Spartans  renounced  all  con- 
neclion  with  the  Achaean  ftates,  and  declared  the 
.Aetolians  their  allies. 

SUCH  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  at  Sparta^  when 
tidings  arrivec],  that  Cleomenes,  of  whofe  return 
they  ftill  cherimed  hopes,  had  died  in  Egypt. 
The  Ephori  laid  hold  on  this  occafion,  and  under 
the  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  antient  Spartan -po- 
lity, propofed,  even  at  the  expence  pf  their  own 
power,  that  the  regal  government  mould  be  re- 
Itored.  The  nomination  they  made  explained 
fully  their  purpofe.  On  the  throne  of  the  elder 
branch  they  placed  an  infant,  named  Agefipolis, 
pf  the  royal  line,  and  grandfon  to  that  Cleombro- 
j:u_s,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  regal  dignity 
ypon  the  expulfion  of  Leonidas.  The  other 

throna 
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throne  they  filled  with  Lycurgus,  an  ambitious  par-B  o  o  K. 
tizan  of  their  own  party,  although  he  had  not  the      V. 
leaft,  right  by  inheritance,  and  feveral  princes  of  Seel:,  i. 
the  younger  branch  were  (till  alive  ;  but  Polybius^"7£Tr£ 
tells  us,  that  Lycurgus  had  bought  the  fufirages  %,$.n 
of  the  Ephori,  at  the  rate  of  a  talent  to  each.       4-  35- 

BY  thefe  arrangements,  amongft  other  favou- 
rite objects  the  Ephori  effectually  fecured  the  poli- 
tical union  of  Sparta  with  the  Aetolians  ;  Lycur- 
gus ratifying  all  the  ftipulations  they  had  made, 
and  commencing  immediate  hoftilities  againft  the 
Achaean  confederates. 

ABOVE  a  year  had  elapfed,  fmce  the  alliance 
had  been  formed  againft  Achaia ;  during  which 
time,  Philip  had  performed  but  little  of  what  he 
had  promifed.  The  Dardanians  however,  who 
had  threatened  the  Macedonian  borders,  having 
upon  his  approach  retired  homeward,  he  now 
found  himfelf  at  ieifure  to  attend  to  the  diftreffed 
fituation  of  his  Peloponnefian  friends ;  and 
though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  fet  out  with  thepolyb.  4. 
utmoft  fecrecy  for  Corinth,  where  a  part  of  his6*&fwl" 
forces  lay. 

THE  Aetolians,  and  the  ftates  in  their  alliance, 
had  not  the  lead  fufpicion  of  his  having  left  Mace- 
don  :  they  had  entertained  an  early  contempt  of 
Philip,  ori  account  of  his  youth  ;  and  the  fuccefs, 
with  which  they  had  carried  on  their  depredations, 
had  confirmed  them  in  opinipn,  that  they  had  no- 
thing of  confequence  to  fear  from  him.  They 
foon  found  themfelves  to  be  miftaken.  Philip 
having  advifed  the  Achaeans  of  his  arrival,  and 
fummoned  them  to  join  his  ftandard,  furprifed  a 
party  of  Eleans,  who,  lulled  into  Security,  had 
gone  forth  to  ravage  the  Sicyonian  territories, 
and  cut  to  pieces  or  took  prifoners  almoft  the 
whole  body  ;  out  of  two  thoufand  five  ^hundred 
men,  fcarcely  one  hundred  efcaping.  From 

lhence 
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Boo  K  thence,  notwithftanding  the  rugged  precipices 
V.  and  deep  fnows  in  his  march,  he  advanced  to 
Sect.  i.  Pfophis,  a  remarkable  ftrong-hold  within  thecon- 
fines  of  Arcadia,  of  which  the  Eleans  had  got  pof- 
ion.  The  fituation  of  this  place,  together  with 
the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  feemed  to  render  any  at- 
tempt againft  it  impracticable.  It  was  a  fquare  for- 
tification, furrounded  with  ftrong  walls.  On 
three  fides  the  approaches  to  it  were  defended  ei- 
ther by  the  Erymanthus,  a  deep  and  impetuous 
river,  or  by  rapid  torrents,  all  of  them  fwollen 
high  with  the  winter  floods  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
fide,  it  was  covered  by  an  hill  difficult  of  afcent 
and  well  fortified.  Philip,  neverthelefs,  fur- 
mounted  all  thefe  obftru&ions ;  he  brought  his 
fcaling-ladders  to  bear  againft  it ;  and  he  pufhed 
'on  the  aifault  with  fo  much  vigour,  and  in  fo 
many  different  parts  at  once,  that  he  foon  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  it.  Lafion  and  Stratum,  two 
other  cities  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  Eleans  had 
alfo  fui  prifed  ;  but  terrified  at  the  fate  of  Pfophis, 
they  immediately  abandoned  them. 

ELIS,  one  of  the  fineft  regions  of  Greece  in 
point  of  cultivation,  and  rich  in  every  fpecies  of 
rural  wealth,  was  now  open  to  Philip.  Through 
this  country  he  fpread  devaftation,  purfuing  the 
Eleans  even  to  their  mountains,  and  carrying  off 
cattle  and  other  plunder  to  an  immenfe  amount. 
He  next  entered  Triphylia,  a  diftrict  of  Pelopon- 
nefus  to  the  fouthward  of  Elis,  which  had  fome 
towns  capable  of  defence,  garrifoned  by  the 
Eleans  and  Aetolians  ;  but  in  fix  days  he  reduced 
them  all. 

THE  reduction  of  thefe  places  brought  about 
alfo  that  of  Phialea,  on  the  Mefienian  borders. 
Phialea  had  for  fome  years  been  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Aetolians ;  who,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  on  all  occafions  infefted  from  thence  the 

Mefienian 
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Mefienian  territories,  controlling  the  councils  ofB  o  o  K 
that  people,  and  permitting  them  to  have  neither      V. 
friend  nor  foe,  but  in  common  with  themfelves :  but  Sect.  r. 
now,  deriving  courage  from  the  fuccefs  of  Philip's  — 'T' 
arms,  and  the  report  of  his  advancing   to  their  Befaf8hrlft 
aflHtance,  the  inhabitants  rofe  upon  the  Aetolians, 
and  forced  them  to  evacuate   their   city.     This 
event  had  important  confequences  :  the  MefTenian 
ftates  recovered  their  independence,  and  no  longer 
intimidated  by  their  Aetolian  oppreflbrs,  declared 
immediately  on  the  fide  of  Macedon. 

THE  capacity  and  vigour  (hewn  by  Philip  in  the 
courfe  of  this  expedition,  which  he  had  com- 
pleted in  the  (hort  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  during 
the  feverity  of  the  winter-feafon,  received  an  ad- 
ditional luftre  from  the  temperate  ufe  he  made  of 
his  victories.  He  granted  peace  to  all  who  fued 
for  it.  Of  the  places  which  he  had  reduced,  he 
retained  few  in  his  own  pofieilion.  In  fome,  con- 
tent with  having  expelled  the  Aetolian  garrifons, 
he  re-eftablimed  the  former  inhabitants,  and  re- 
(lored  to  them  their  ancient  polity.  Other  cities 
he  beftowed  on  his  Peloponnefian  confederates  : 
the  Achaean  ftates,  in  particular,  he  had  gratified 
with  Plbphis,  the  molt  important  (hong-hold  in 
.this  part  of  Greece  ;  and  which  to  them  was  an 
acquifition  of  great  importance,  as  it  flrengthened 
their  frontier  towards  that  quarter.  His  whole 
conduft  indeed  feemed  to  proceed  on  the  fame  ger 
nerous  plan  which  Antigonus  had  formerly  adopt- 
ed. The  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  enemy  of  op- 
preffion,  his  martial  exploits  carried  with  them  no 
appearance  of  felfilh  ambition,  but  feemed  only 
to  have  in  view  the  advantage  of  his  allies,  and 
the  defence  of  Peloponnefus  againft  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Aetolian  ufurpation. 

BUT  amidfl  all  thefe  fair  appearances,  a  ftrangePoiyb.  4. 
alteration  began  to  difcover  itielf  in.  the  character  "£> 8a  & 

0*in  Arato. 
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BOOK  of  Philip,  who  had  now  retired  to  Argos,  and 
V.     there  kept  his  court.     Some  time  before  the  death 

Sedt. i.  of  Andgonus,  that  excellent  prince,  fenfible  of 
his  declining  health,  and  apprehend  ve  of  the  con- 
quences  which  the  intrigues  of  faction  might  oc- 
cafion  under  a  minority,  had  appointed  the  differ- 
ent, perlbns  to  whom  the  principal  adminiftration 
of  affairs  was,  upon  his  demife,  to  be  intruded. 
At  the  head  of  the  council  of  regency  he  had 
placed  Apelles,  whom  he  alfo  appointed  tutor  to 
the  young  king  ;  a  man  verfed  in  affairs  of  ftate, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  of  Uriel:  integrity  ;  but  all  was 
artful  fallacy  and  deception  :  under  a  plaufible 
putfide,  he  concealed  the  greateft  duplicity  of 
heart,  the  imperioumefs  of  a  tyrant,  and  an  infa- 
tiable  luft  of  power.  Leontius,  with  the  title  of 
captain  of  the  cuirafliers,  Antigonus  had  named 
to  the  command  of  the  army  ;  Megaleas  was  ap- 
pointed fecretary  of  ftate  ;  Taurion  to  be  king's 
lieutenant  in  Peloponnefus ;  and  Alexander  to  be 
captain  of  the  life-guard.  Thefe  difpofitions  had 
been  implicitly  acquiefced  in  by  Philip  :  and 
Apelles  was  at  this  time  prime  minifter,  and  the 
royal  favourite.  Of  the  other  chief  officers  of  the 
crown,  Megaleas  and  Leontius  were  the  creatures 
of  the  minifter,  and  paid  an  implicit  obedience  to 
his  inftru&ions.  Apelles,  who  in  Macedon  adted 
without  control,  was  foon  difgufted  at  the  rigid 
firmnefs  and  unpliable  character  of  the  republican 
Greeks,  who  frequently  prefumed  to  difpute  his 
orders,  and  to  talk  of  laws  and  privileges,  which 
they  would  not  fuffer  to  be  infringed.  He  there- 
fore refolved  to  humble  them  :  and,  fo  early  as  the 
late  expedition  into  Elis,  he  had  given  directions 
to  the  feveral  Macedonian  officers,  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  treating  them  with  contempt  and 
injuftice,  particularly  in  the  divifion  of  the  plun- 
der, and  in  the  distribution  of  quarters ;  with 

ftrid 
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ftrict  injunctions,  fhould  they  prefurrie  to  complain, B  o  o  ft 
to  charge  them  with  mutiny,  and  to  punifii  them      V. 
accordingly.      The    Macedonians,    Polybids  db- Sect.  I, 
ferves,  had  by  a  fimiJar  policy  eftablimed  their 

J  i  J 

dominion  over  the  nations  of  ThefTaly,  who  had 
now  only  the  fhadow  of  liberty  remaining  ;  and 4. 
Apelles  expected,  that  he  mould  with  a$  little 
difficulty  effect  the  fame  in  Peloponnefus.  But 
the  Achaeans  were  not  fo  eafily  to  be  fubdued. 
They  applied  directly  to  Aratus,  who,  with  a 
becoming  fpirit,  remonftrated  to  Philip  againft 
the  conduct  of  his  •  minifters.  Philip  faw  that 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  execution  of  the 
intended  project :  he  therefore  temporifed,  and  af- 
fecting to  throw  the  blame  on  his  fervants,  com- 
manded them  to  defift  from  giving  offence  to  his 
Achaean  allies. 

SOME  other  method  of  accompliming  their 
defigns  was  now  to  be  employed.  Aratus,  at  this 
time,  had  the  lead  in  the  Achaean  councils,  and 
the  perfon  who  was  fupported  by  his  recommen- 
dation, was  always  fure  to  fucceed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  of  Achaia.  That  it  might  not 
therefore  be  in  his  power  again  to  obftruct  the 
views  of  Macedon,  Apelles  laid  his  plan  to  with- 
draw from  this  ftatefman  the  confidence  of  the 
Achaeans,  by  throwing  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs into  other  hands ;  and  he  accordingly  advifed 
Philip  to  attach  himfelf  to  the  party  in  oppolition. 
to  Aratus.  Philip  entered  readily  into  the  views  p0lyb.  4, 
of  his  minifter,  and  immediately  fet  out  for?3.  PI«* 
Achaia,  in  order  by  his  prefence  to  influence,  ifm  Arato* 
pofiible,  the  approaching  election  of  General. 
The  mod  eminent  and  the  worthiefl  of  the  Acha- 
eans were  all  the  friends  of  Aratus ;  but  to  be  the 
friend  of  AratuS  was  now  a  crime.  Philip  fup- 
ported therefore  the  election  of  Eperatus,  whofe 
only  merit  was  his  enmity  to  this  great  man. 

Without 
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BooKWithout  abilities,  and  without  perfonal  weight, 

V.     Eperatus,  by  dint  of"  the  intrigues,  the  threaten- 

Sedt.i.  ings,  and  the  bribes,  which  Philip  and  his  minif- 

1 v — Jters  employed,  defeated  the  united  oppofition  of 

Bef2f?hrift  every  honeft  Achaean.  He  was  eleded.  To 
counterbalance,  however,  this  unpopular  mea- 
fure,  and  to  ilrengthen  himfelf  in  the  affe&ions  of 
Poiyb.  4.  the  Achaean  people,  Philip  laid  fiege  to  Teichos, 
841  the  fortrefs  of  which  the  Aetolians  had  poffeffed 
themfelves  the  preceding  year,  took  it,  and  re- 
flored  it  to  the  Achaeans  of  Dyme,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed ;  and  having  made  an  inroad  into  Elis,  he 
presented  the  Dymeans,  and  the  cities  in  that 
neighbourhood,  with  all  the  plunder  he  had  car- 
ried off. 

PHILIP  was  now,  in  his  own  imagination, 
matter  of  Achaia  ;  the  adminiftradon  was  devot- 
ed to  him ;  and  the  wealth  and  vigour  of  that  re- 
public, he  fancied  abfolutely  at  his  difpofal  :  but 
he  foon  found  what  an  empty  phantom  he  had 
been  purfuing.  The  feafon  for  action  approach- 
ed ;  provifions  were  neceffary  for  the  fubfiflence 
of  the  army,  and  funds  were  wanted  for  their 
pay  The  new  general  was  applied  to  upon  this 
occaflon  :  but  no  magazines  had  been  provided  ; 
and  the  treafury  was  exhaufled.  Eperatus  had 
neither  credit  nor  invention  for  immediate  re- 
fource  ;  and  the  king  had  to  fuffer  the  mortifica- 
tion of  courting  the  intereft  of  Aratus,  in  order 
to  obtain  fupplies  of  money  and  (lores,  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  affront  he  had  caft  upon  him,  and  to 
confefs  himfelf  indebted  to  him  even  for  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

APELLES,  however,  flill  perfifted.  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  deftru&ion  of  Aratus  was  now  his 
object.  He  accufed  him  of  holding  treafonable 
correfpondence  with  the  enemy.  Philip  had  fent 
overtures  of  peace,  with  large  offers  of  protection, 

to 
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to  the  Eleans,  on  condition  of  their  renouncing  Bo  o  K 
the  friendfhip  of  Aetolia  :  and  the  Eleans  had  re-     V. 
jecled  the  propofal.     Apelles  pretended  to  have  Seel.  i. 
proof,  that  the  obftinacy  of  the  Elean  people  was  — *"— ' 
owing  to   fecret  inftru&ions  they   had    received  ej[?nU 
from  Aratus ;  and  with  this  he  had  the  infolence,Poiyb.  ubi 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  to  charge  both  Aratus  fuP- 
and  his  fon,  in  the  moft  foleinn  manner  averring 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  alledged  againft  them. 
But  this  charge  failed  alfo  of  its  effect.     Aratus 
found  means  fully  to  prove  his  innocence :  (b  that 
Philip,  from  this  time,  either  amamed  of  the  mean 
practices  he  had  been  induced  to  countenance,  or 
more  probably,   convinced  that  he  could  not  ad 
with   vigour    without  Aratus,  affected  to   place 
much  confidence  in  that  Achaean  ftatefman,  and 
to  give  lefs  attention  to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

BUT,  whatever  might  be  the  diflimulation  of 
Philip,  Apelles  was  tranfported  with  indignation 
at  this  appearance  of  favour  to  the  man  he  hated. 
He  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  fubjection  of 
Greece,  and  in  return  for  fo  important  a  fervice, 
had  promifed  himfelf  whatever  the  gratitude  of 
his  mafter  had  to  beftow  :  but  now,  amidft  thefe 
vifions  of  greatnefs,  he  faw  himfelf  fupplanted  by 
the  man  whom  he  had  marked  out  for  deftru&ion. 
Urged  then  by  ambition,  difappointrnent,  jea- 
loufy,  and  revenge,  he  conceived  a  defign  far 
more  atrocious  than  any  he  had  yet  imagined. 
In  conjunction  with  Megaleas  and  Leontius,  apoiyb.  s- 
formal  confpiracy  was  entered  into  for  defeating  *  et  fe<J* 
the  views  of  the  king  in  whatever  he  mould  under- 
take ;  of  expofmg  his  troops  to  diftrefs  and  dif- 
comfiture ;  and  of  en  com  palling  him  with  fuch 
infuperable  difficulties,  as  might  either  compel 
him  to  abandon  a  war,  which  his  miniflers  were 
not  allowed  to  guide,  or  to  meet  his  ruin  in  the 

profe- 
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B  o  o  K  profecution  of  it.     Apelles  was  ftill  at  the  head 
V.     of  adminiftratiort,    and  had   powerful  influence 

Sect,  i .  over  the  feveral  departments  of  government 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  more 
effe&ually  to  execute  what  he  and  his  accomplices 
had  projected,  it  was  agreed,  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  public  fervice,  the  firfl  mould  remove  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he  might  find  opportu- 
nities of  intercepting  all  remittances  from  Philip's 
hereditary  dominions.  Meanwhile,  it  Was  to  be 
the  province  of  Megaleas  and  Leontius  to  throw 
obftacles  in  the  way  of  every  expedition  that  pro- 
mifed  advantage  tb  their  fovereign  and  his  Acha- 
ean confederates ;  to  miflead  the  king  into  ruin- 
ous meafures ;  and  even,  if  found  neceffary,  to 
fpread  difaffedion  and  mutiny  in  the  army,  in 
order  to  render  its  operations  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual. 

PHILIP  foon  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  this  treafon- 
able  combination.  Difappointed  of  the  cuftomary 
fupplies,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs.  To 
whatever  meafure  Aratus  recommended,  the  king's 
officers  urged  numberlefs  objections  ;  and  in  their 
turn,  rather  to  diffract  than  to  promote  the  public 
operations,  propofed  attempts  generally  ufelefs, 
and  often  impracticable.  Aratiis  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  attack  the  Aetolians  in  their 
maritime  fettlements,  as  the  only  method  of  an- 
noying them  effectually  ;  and  he  propofed  to  begin 
by  a  defcent  on  Cephallenia,  an  ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  near  the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  the 
great  refort  of  the  Aetolian  pirates,  from  whence 
they  continually  infefted  the  neighbouring  coafts 
of  Achaia,  Acarnania,  and  Epire.  This  attempt, 
however,  was  attended  with  real  difficulties. 
Ships  were  to  be  procured,  and  mariners  to  be 
trained  ;  the  Macedonians  not  being  converfant  in 
naval  affairs.  The  enemy  at  the  fame  time  had 

many 
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many  vefliels  in  aftual  fervice ;  and  there  was  not  aB  o  o  it 
creek  or  a  current  in  thofe  feas,  with  which  they      V. 
were  not   well  acquainted.     Aratus  nevertheless  Seel:,  r. 
perfevered,  and  Philip  foon  faw  himfelf  in  a  con- 
diticni  to  appear  before  Palaea,   one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  iftand,  which  he  certainly  mud  have 
taken,  rhad  he  not  been  prevented  by  Leontius. 
A  pra&icable  breach  had  been  made,  and  the  af- 
fault  ordered  :    but  that  traitor,  who  ftill  kept  the 
command,    contrived    to    have   the   party,    that 
mounted  the  breach,  repulfed  ;    when  Philip,  fee- 
ing his  troops  difpirited  at  this  check,  and  uncer- 
tain upon  whom  to  fix  the  charge  of  treachery,  in 
vexation  raifed  the  fiege.  Pol?b-  *• 

THE  Macedonian  mini  dry  thought  they  had 
now  carried  their  point.  But  they  deceived  then> 
felves.  Aratus,  notwithstanding  this  difgrace, 
befought  the  king  not  to  abandon  the  expedition, 
but  to  endeavour  to  make  an  impreffion  upon 
Aetolia  itfelf,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  wrongs  of  Greece,  and  of  eflfen- 
tially  diftreffing  the  common  enemy.  Philip  felt 
himfelf  ftrongly  inclined  to  follow  this  advice. 
He  could  not  but  remember  the  facking  of  Dium 
by  the  Aetolians,  the  barbarity  and  rapine  which 
had  marked  their  incurfrons  into  Epire,  and  the 
facrilegious  ruin  of  the  famous  and  revered  oracle 
of  Dodona,  which  they  had  fpoiled  of  its  trea-p  ,  b 
fures,  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  6^7 

To  cover  this  defign  however  from  the  enemy, 
the  fleet  had  inftruclions  not  to  touch  at  any  part 
of  the  Aetolian  coafl,  but  to  mape  their  courfe  toPoiyb.  5. 
Leucas,   the  famed  promontory  6  of  Acarnania, 5  et  fe^* 
acrofs  which  had  been  cut  a  canal,  which  opened 
into  the  Ambracian  g.ulph.   Through  this  canal  the 

6  See  Mr.  Addifon's  elegant  account  of  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
this»promemory  by  th»  pagan  world.     Sped.  N-».  213,  •427,  433. 
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Boo  K  fleet  was  to  make  its  way,  and  proceeding  up  the 
V.  gulph,  was  to  land  the  forces  on  the  upper  part  of 

Seel:,  i.  the  Acarnanian  coaft,  within  a  few  hours*  march 
J-— -v-^of  the  Aetolian  confines.  Leontius,  who  now 

te£Chriftfaw  clearly  jnto  Aratus»  pian?   trembled  for  the 

iffue.  The  Aetolians  could  fcareely  efcape  de- 
finition. They  had,  he  knew,  but  a  fmall  part 
of  their  forces  at  home,  Dorymachus,  the  Aeto- 
lian general,  having  marched  with  a  confiderablc 
body  to  invade  Theflaly,  with  the  view  of  forcing 
Philip  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions. 
The  Aetolians,  at  the  fame  time,  had  received  no 
intimation  of  the  intended  invafion,  and  on  that 
fide  efpecially  were  unfufpicious  of  any  hoftile  at- 
tempt. He  endeavoured  however  to  baffle  Aratus, 
if  poflible.  Under  various  pretences,  he  fought 
to  gain  time.  He  talked  of  encamping,  of  halting 
but  for  a  few  hours,  of  not  exhaufting  the  troops, 
fatigued  already  by  conftant  fervice.  But  all  his 
reprefentations  ferved  only  to  encreafe  the  ardor 
of  Aratus,  who  entreated  Philip  not  to  liften  to 
any  propofal  of  delay,  but  to  pufli  on,  day  and 
night,  fuccefs  depending  entirely  on  the  rapidity 
of  their  march.  The  fecond  day  from  their  land- 
ing, they  entered  Thermum,  one  of  the  mod  re- 
markable citadels  of  Aetolia,  if  not  of  Greece, 
for  fituation  and  opulence.  •  It  was  feated  on  the 
brow  of  a  craggy  mountain,  encompafled  on  every 
fide  by  a  rocky  and  hilly  country,  and  though 
without  wall  or  defence,  but  what  nature  had 
formed  around  it,  feemed  to  defy  every  hoftile  ap- 
proach ;  the  only  road,  that  led  to  it,  being  a 
narrow  rugged  path,  of  fteep  afcent,  fkirted  either 
by  thick  woods,  or  deep  lakes,  by  yawning  preci- 
pices, or  tremendous  rocks.  This  remarkable 
(trong-hold  the  boldeft  foe  had  never  dared  to  at- 
tempt :  and  here  was  deppfited  the  chief  wealth  of 

Aetolia, 
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Aietolia,  their  ftores,  their  arms,  their  treafure  ;  B  o  o  K 
all  that  was  elegant  or  curious  in  workmanfhip  of     V. 
which  Greece  could   boaft,  paintings  and  f tar ues,  Seel:,  i. 
fplendid  porticoes  and  fumptuous  temples,  a.dorn- 
ing  a  city  where  the  Aetolian  eftates  held  their 
conventions,   and  their  annual  fairs  ;   where  they 
celebrated  their  national  fealts  and  facrifices ;  and 
where  was  lent  every  thing   in  Aetolia  of  value 
and    magnificence,    for    the   double   purpofe    of 
oflentation  and  fecurity. 

PHILIP  had  now  the  fairefl  opportunity  of  fati- 
ating  his  revenge;  which  Polybius  himfelf,  the 
profefled  enemy  of  the  Aetolians,  acknowledges 
he  indulged  to  an  excefs  altogether  unjuftifiable. 
Not  content  with  having  abandoned  the  place  to 
pillage,  he  afterwards  laid  it  in  ruins.  Of  more 
than  two  thoufand  ftatues,  fuch  only  were  fpared 
as  appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  gods, 
the  reft  being  either  broken  in  pieces  or  defaced  : 
the  temples  were  rifled,  and  the  facred  ornaments, 
which  the  piety  of  ages  had  dedicated,  were  de- 
faced or  torn  down :  and  when  the  foldiers  had 
felected  from  the  booty  ajl  the  precious  things, 
which  they  thought  they  mould  be  able  to  carry 
off,  they  collected  the  reft  into  a  heap,  and  fet 
them  on  fire  ;  whereby  fifty  thoufand  fuits  of  ar- 
mour, befides  an  immenfe  quantity  of  rich  fluffs, 
were  confumed.  The  fame  fuccefs  which  attend- 
ed Philip  in  his  march  to  Thermum,  he  alfo  met 
with  in  his  return,  having  had  the  precaution  to 
fecure  by  ftrong  guards  all  the  important  paffes  oh 
the  way.  Some  flying  parties  hung  indeed  upon 
his  rear,  and  followed  him  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation ;  but  they  were  not  able  to  make  any 
fenfible  impreffion  :  and  by  the  time  Dorymachus, 
who  upon  the  firfl  advice  haftened  homeward,  had 
reached  Aetolia,  the  Macedonians  had  retired. 

X  2  PHILIP 
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BOOK     PHILIP  refolved  to  follow  his  blow,  before  the 
V.     enemy    had    recovered  from   the    confirmation 
Sect,  r.  which  this  bold  enterprife  had  fpread  among  them. 
>  Having   embarked    his    troops,    and   committed 
me  fljgjlt  ravages  aiong  that  part  of  the  Aetolian 

coaft  which  lay  on  the  Ionian  fea,  he  entered 
again  the  Corinthian  gulph,  landed  at  Lechaeum, 
and  marched  into  Laconia  ;  Lyctfrgus  the  Spartan 
king  having,  during  the  late  fiege  of  Palaea,  com- 
mitted dtyaftation  in  the  Meffenian  territories,  for 
which  Philip  now  meant  to  make  reprifals.  The 
Spartans  had  juft  heard  of  the  facking  of  Ther- 
mum,  and  were  preparing  to  fend  fuccours  to 
their  Aetolian  confederates,  when  they  difco- 
vered  the  Macedonian  army  within  a  fhort  diftance 
of  Sparta.  The  fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
the  report  of  their  operations,  and  the  amazing 
expedition  they  had  ufed,  left  the  Spartans  without 
the  power  of  defence.  They  kept  within  the  city, 
whilft  the  Macedonians,  uncontrolled,  extended 
their  depredations  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Laconia 
on  the  fea  of  Crete ;  laying  wafte  with  fire  and 
Iword  the  faireft  part  of  the  country,  and  deftroy- 
ing,  wherever  they  moved,  every  trace  of  cultiva- 
tion. On.  their  return,  the  Spartans  prepared  to 
intercept  them :  but  here  again  they  failed ;  their 
troops  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  Macedonians 
carried  off  a  prodigious  booty. 

WHAT  renders  thefe  fpirited  operations  more 
honourable  to  Philip's  military  character,  is  the 
difficult  fituation  in  which  he  found  himfelf  at  the 
time  they  were  executed  ;  befet  with  obftrudions 
which  his  treacherous  miniftry  were  mceflantly 
raifmg  to  his  meafures,  deeply  diftrefled  in 
mind  from  the  difcoveries  he  had  already 
made,  and  ftill  more  perplexed  from  the  grounds 
he  had  to  fufpe6t  that  much  more  was  yet 

to 
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to  be  difcovered.    A  more  minute  detail  of  thefeB  o  o  K 
dark  treafons  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place.      Vi 
Though   matters  of  a   private  nature,    they  are  Sect,  r, 
clotely  conne&ed   with   the  tranfa&ions   we  re-' 
cord. 

Wsjiave  mentioned  the  difloyal  machination? 
of  Apelles,  and  the  minifters  in  combination  with 
him,  to  erabarrafs  and  defeat  their  royal  mafter  in 
whatever  he  mould  undertake,  rather  than  fuffer 
Aratus  to  guide  his  councils.     The  attempt   on 
Thermum,  and  the  fuccefs  that  attended  it,  had 
inflamed  their  refentment  higher  than  ever.     Me- 
galeas  and  Leontius,  who  accompanied  the  king 
in  that  expedition,  had  employed  every  artifice  to 
difappoint  him ;  but,  as  we  have  feen,  they  had 
been  baffled.     The  fullen  gloom  that  fat  on  their Polyb-  *• 
countenances,  in  the  midft  of  the  general  joy  upon  '4'  '5' 
the  fafe  return  of  the  army  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, plainly  demonftrated  their  treacherous 
wifhes,  and  ftruck  the  obfervation  of  the  king  info 
forcible  a  manner,  that,  from  this  appearance  com- 
bined with  other  circumflances,  htf  was  ftrength- 
ened  in  his  fufpicions,  that  villainy  and  treafon 
had  taken  root  among  them  ;  and  the  conduct  of 
Megaleas  foon  afforded  proofs  of  what  he  fufpecled. 
Determined  at  any  rate  to  deflroy  Aratus,  he  con- 
trived, under  colour  of  an  affray,  to  inftigate  ruf- 
fians to  attempt  his  life ;  and  he  had  probably  ef- 
fected his  purpofe,  had  not  the   intervention  of 
Philip  himfelf,  whom  the  uproar  had  called  forth, 
compelled   the  affailants  to  defift.     When  fum- 
moned  on  this  account  before  the  king,  Megaleas 
had  even  the  infolence  to  avow  his  intentions,  and 
his  unchanged  refolutionof  executing  them  :  and 
Philip,  who  in  the  art  of  temporifing  was  exceed- 
ed by  none,   contented  himfelf  at  prefent  with 
putting  him.  under  arreft,  and  impofmg  on  him  a 

fine 
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B  o  o  Kfine  of  twenty  talents  ;  for  which  I.eontius  bind- 
ing  himfelf  a  fecurity,  thearreft  was  foon  after  re- 
moved. 

THE  Laconian  expedition  now  engrofling  all  the 
ing's  thoughts,  the  matter  refted  here  for  the 
prefent.  But  upon  the  return  of  the  army  from 
Poiyb.  5.  Laconia  to  the  Corinthian  ifthmus,  J. eon- ius,  un- 
*6.  tt  feq.eafy  at  the  fufpe&ed  fituation  of  Megaleas,  in 
\vhofe  condemnation  he  was  confcious  he  muft  be 
finally  involved,  formed  a  fcheme  to  intimidate 
the  king  from  proceeding  farther  in  this  inquiry, 
under  pretence  that  there  were  dangerous  difcon- 
tents  in  the  army,  on  account  of  what  had  been 
Already  done^  and  his  intereft  among  the  foldiery 
being  powerful,  he  even  excited  an  infurre&ion. 
This,  however,  availed  him  little.  Philip,  with 
great  vigour  and  addrefs,  fupprefied  the  mutiny 
upon  its  firfl  breaking  out ;  but  appeared  to  take 
no  pains  to  be  informed  by  whom  it  had  been  fo- 
mented. This,  unexpected  indifference  ftruck  Le- 
bntius  and  his  aflbciate  with  new  terror  :  they  be- 
gan to  dread  that  the  king  knew  more  of  their 
proceedings  than  they  had  lufpe&ed,  and  that  his 
affected  calmnefs  was  grounded  on  temporifing 
diflimulation.  Under  the  impreflion  of  this  fear, 
they  difpatched  meflengers  to  Apelles,  to  haften 
his  appearance  at  court,  in  order  that  his  influence 
might  reftore  their  drooping  caufe.  He  appeared 
accordingly  :  but  the  king,  who  had  been  already 
apprifed  of  his  criminal  connections,  received 
him  with  a  coolnefs  fo  ftriking,  that  Megaleas, 
who  now  faw  that  he  had  no  protection  to  expeft, 
fled  j  leaving  Leontius,  his  fecurity,  to  be  reipon- 
fible  for  his  fine,  which  accordingly  Philip  imme- 
diately demanded. 

THE  guilt  of  great  minifters  is  feldom  more 
than  fufpe&ed  .during  their  day  of  favour :  it  is 
their  difgrace,  which  completes  the  difcovery. 

The 
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The  fulleft  evidence  now  poured  in  from  every  B  o  o  £ 
quarter.  It  appeared,  that  Apelles  had  pofiefled  V. 
himfelf  of  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Se&.i. 
king,  and  that  he  had  ufed  it  to  the  moft  treafon-' — >' — -^ 
able  of  purpofes ;  that  he  had  ufurped  an  abfolute  <i,7 
dominion  over  the  royal  revenues,  and  with  a  de- 
fign  to  ruin  the  king's  affairs,  had  diverted  them 
from  the  public  fervice ;  that  he  had,  in  his  own 
name,  and  by  hisMble  authority,  ifiued  ofders  of 
the  firft  importance,  and  received  and  anfwered 
all  difpatches,  without  even  confulting  his  mafter ; 
that  every  department  of  government  throughout 
Macedon  was  filled  with  his  creatures,  who  looked 
up  to  no  fovereign  but  him,  and  were  prepared  to 
execute  whatever  he  mould  command : — that  Le- 
ontius,  in  like  manner',  had'eftablimed  fuch  an  in- 
tereft  among  the  military,  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
mand them  as  he  pleafed ;  and  that  the  difcomfi- 
ture  at  Palaea,  and  the  repeated  difappointments 
which  had  of  late  cramped  the  king's  ope- 
rations, had  all  originated  in  him  : — that  Me- 
galeas  had  entertained  a  treafonable  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  enemy,  and  by  letter  under  his  own 
hand  had  encouraged  the  Aetolians  to  profecute 
the  war,  affuring  them  of  the  low  ftate  of  the 
king's  finances,  and  throwing  out  againft  him 
many  illiberal  reflections.  Such  daring  treafons 
againft  his  honour,  his  crown,  and  his  life,  fully 
juftified  the  utmoft  rigour  on  the  part  of  Philip. 
Apelles  and ,  his  fon  were  feized  and  executed. 
Leontius  had  been  imprifoned  upon  Megaleas* 
flight,  and  the  army  had  interceded  in  his  behalf; 
but  Philip,  not  intimidated,  ordered  him  alfo  to 
be  immediately  put  to  death.  Whilft  Megaleas,' 
who  had  fled  to  Thebes,  hearing  that  the  king  wa$; 
in  purfuit  of  him,  expiated  his  crimes  by  putting: 
a  voluntary  period  to  his  life. 

• 
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SECTION     II. 


Boo  Kr  I  ^HE  removal   of  the  Macedonian  minifters 

V.       JL     promifed  confiderable  advantages  to  Aratus. 

Seel:. 2.  They  had  been  avowedly  his  enemies;    his  de- 

v— v —  ftru&ion  was  one  principal  article  of  their  original 

Bef.Chnftp|an  .  an(j  ke  ha(i  taken  therefore  an  active  part 

againft  them  during  the  late  inquiry.  To  his  fa- 
gacity  and  zeal  Philip  owed  moft  of  the  material 
difcoveries  he  had  made  ;  and  the  king  feemed  to 
acknowledge  his  fervices,'  by  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence he  now  repofed  in  him,  living  with  him  as 
his  friend,  and  paying  uncommon  attention  to  his 
Counfels. 

IHIS  fair  appearance  of  truft  and  royal  favour 
•was,  neverthelefs,  all  fallacy  and  artifice.  Itfoon 
appeared,  that  Philip  ftill  entertained  the  fame  in- 
fidious  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of  his  Pelopon- 
nefian  confederates,  in  which  Apejles  had  led  the 
•way  :  and  however  highly  he  might  affect  to  prize 
Aratus,  it  became  evident,  that  he  confidered  him 

merely 


merely  as  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  to  be  Bo  o  K 
employed  whilft  ferviceable,  and  when  he  ceafed      V. 
to  anfwer  his  views,  to  be  removed  as  dangerous,  Sect. 2. 
or  caft  afide  as  ufelefs.  ' — v — -> 

IN  fact,  the  crime  of  the  late  miniftry,  in  theBef-^,hrlft 
eyes  of  Philip,  was  not,  that  they  had  endeavour- 
ed  to  leflen  the  importance  of  Aratus  in  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  ftates,  or  to  reduce  thofe  Greek  re- 
publics under  fubjedion  to  Macedon.  So  far 
they  had  a&ed  in  concurrence  with  the  views  of 
their  royal  mafter.  Their  crime  was,  that  they 
had  not  fuffered  Aratus  to  take  the  lead,  when  it 
became  neceflfary  to  the  interefts  of  Philip  ;  and 
that,  inftead  of  acquiefcing  in  that  fubordination 
which  the  complexion  of  the  times  rendered  ex- 
pedient, they  had  ramly  adopted  pernicious  coun- 
fels,  and  in  their  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
Achaean  chief,  endeavoured  to  involve  their  fove- 
reign  with  him  in  one  common  ruin. 

THE  war  ftill  continued,  though  its  operations 
were  now  for  the  mod  part  languid  and  uninter- 
efting  ;  the  feveral  ftates  being  rather  employed  in 
adding  to  the  ftrength  of  their  own  frontiers, 
than  in  annoying  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Twice  had 
a  negociation  for  peace  been  fet  on  foot,  under  the 
mediation  of  Rhodes  and  other  maritime  powers, 
but  without  efFeft ;  when  on  a  fudden  Philip  de- 
clared his  refolutionof  putting  an  immediate  end 
to  the  war.  This  meafure,  however  precipitate  Bef. 
and  myfterious  it  might  appear,  when  the  profound 
diflimulation  of  that  prince  is  confidered,  had  ne- 
verthelefs  been  formed  upon  motives,  which  he 
had  long  revolved  in  his  mind.  It  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  explain  what  thefe  motives  were,  as  they 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  fubfequent 
fortunes  of  the  Grecian  people. 

TOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Anti- 
gonus,  the  ROMANS  had,  for  the  firft  time,  parTed 

over 
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BOOK  over  into  Illyricum,  the  north- weft  boundary  of 
V.      Greece,  and  bordering  upon  Macedon,  to  revenge 
Sect.  2.  an  infult  offered  to  their  embafiadors  by  Teuta, 
' — * — y  queen  of  a  diftrict  of  that  country.     At  the  fame 
Befj^6hrllt  time,  a  prince  named  Demetrius  reigned  in  Pharos, 
Poiyb.  a.  an  ifland  on  the  Illyrian  coaft,  which,   together 
"•          with  a  few  places  on  the  neighbouring  continent, 
formed  the  whole  of  his  polfeflions.      Whether 
from  hatred  of  the  Illyrian  princefs,  whofe  refent- 
ub. ,       ment,  Polybius  tells  us,  he  had  reafon  to  dread, 
or  in  hopes  of  maring  her  fpoils,  he  had  joined 
the  Romans,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Teuta,   had  been  rewarded 
with  a  confiderable  addition  to  his  little  .principa- 
lity.    But  after  their  departure,  emboldened  by  a 
report  that  the  Gauls  threatened  Italy,  and  that 
Hannibal  alfo  was  preparing  to  invade  it,  he  re- 
nounced the  fubmiffion  he  had  promifed  them, 
ftrengthened  himfelf  in  men  and  mips,  pafled  be- 
yond the  limits  they  had  prefcribed  for  his  conduct, 
infefted  the  iflands  and  coafts  around,  and  eveu 
deftroyed  cities,  in  which  the  Romans  had  anim- 
PoTyb.  3.  mediate  property.     Of  thefe  outrages  complaint 
i6&feq.  having  been  brought  to  Rome,  the  Roman  forces 
returned,  and  expelled  him  from  his  dominions. 
In  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  he  had  taken  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Philip.     His  misfortunes,  his  military 
reputation,  his  impetuous  and  enterprifmg  fpirit, 
fuited  to  the  natural  genius  of  Philip   himfelf, 
gained  favour  with  the  king,  which  he  cultivated 
with  affiduity  and  art.     He   penetrated  into  his 
character  ;  addrefled  himfelf  to  his  fears,  to  his 
vanity,   to  his  ambition.     '  Such  abilities  as  his,' 
he  told  him,  '  were  meanly  employed  in  the  petty 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  when  fo  noble  an 
object  as  Italy  was  in  view  •,  inftead  of  fighting  the 
battles  of  one  republic  of  Greece  againft  another, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  his  policy  to  extend  his  domiT 

nioA 
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nion  over  them  all,  and  to  mould  thefe  now  dif-B  o  o  K 
jointed  dates  into  one  folid  mafs  of  empire,  which,      V. 
beloved  as  he  was  by  fome  of  them,  and  dreaded  Se£t.  2. 
by  others,  he  might  effecl  without  much  difficulty  ;  irrXT^ 

'  n.    ut'/i     xu         ri  •     Bef.Chnft 

were  the  Romans  once  to  euabulh  themlelves  in     SI6. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  it  would  not.be 
long  ere  that  kingdom  would  find  herfelf  reduced 
to  the  fame  abject  fituation  to  which  lllyricum  was 
already  humbled  ;  the  Carthaginians  were  then  on 
their  march  to  refcue  the  liberties  of  mankind 
from  Roman  ufurpation  ;  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity   never    could  offer,    as    his  friendfhip, 
whilft  the  iifue  of  the  war  was  doubtful,  would 
be  of  value  at  Carthage  ;    but,  mould  once  the 
Roman  power  be  fubdued,  he  might  then  rmdpol  b 
enemies,  where  now  he  might  have  friends  and  ,oiY  juft. 
allies/  *9-a- 

THE  moft  frivolous  arguments,  when  our  own 
paflions  plead  on  the  fame  fide,  become  powerful. 
Philip,  inattentive  to  the  dangers  he  was  plunging 
into,  law  nothing  before  him  but  vidory,  glory, 
and  dominion.  He  enjoined  however  the  ftrictefl 
fecrecy  to  Demetrius,  until  it  was  known  what 
progrefs  Hannibal  fhould  make.  He  had  faithful 
accounts  tranfmitted  to  him  of  all  his  motions. 
His  paflage  of  the  Rhone,  his  march  over  the  Alps, 
his  victory  at  the  Ticinus,  and  again  at  the  Tre- 
bia,  had  fucceffively  added  to  the  hopes  and  exul- 
tations of  Philip;  but  the  tidings  of  his  having  BefChrift 
overthrown  and  ilain  a  Roman  conful  at  the  lake  *'7- 
Thrafmienus,  and  of  his  being  mafter  of  Etruria, 
proved  decifive.  Philip,  without  farther  delay, 
refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Greece,  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  Hannibal,  and  to  pour  all 
his  forces  into  Italy. 

ARATUS  would  have  diflfuaded  him  from 


imprudent  project  ;  but  his  reprefentations  were  bus  «vi- 
difregarded.     The  other  part  of  Philip's  plan,  to'"*,  '37*. 

make 
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B  o  OK  make   himfelf  abfolute  lord  of  Greece,   he  was 
V.     obliged  to  manage  however  with  greater  caution. 
Seel:. 2.  He  had  already,  by  intrigue  and  artful  fervices, 
contrived  to   form  a  ftrong  intereit  among  the 
Argives,  among  the  Arcadians,  as  well  as  among 
fome  of  the  Achaean  cities;    and  thefe,  he  expect- 
ed, would  lead  the  way  to  the  fubjedion  of  all 
the   Peloponnefian   ftates.      To   accomplifh   this 
great  object,  it  was  neceffary  to  be  rnafter  at  the 
fame  time  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  of  the 
caftle  of  Ithome,  two  fortrefies  emphatically  called 
the  fetters  of  Peloponnefus.     The  firft  was  already 
in  his  power ;    and  the  other  he  hoped  foon  to 
poflefs.     Ithome  was  fituated  in  the  Meflenian  ter- 
ritories ;  and  the  diflenfions,  which  then  prevailed 
in  that  ftate,  feemed  greatly  to  favour  his  views. 
The  people  complained  of  the   tyranny  and  opv 
preffion  of  the  nobles  ;   and  the  nobles  were  jea- 
lous o£  the  unbounded  fpirit  of  liberty,   which 
predominated  among  the  people.     To  both  par- 
ties  Philip  pretended  to  be  a  friend,  and  both 
parties  he  deceived.     The  nobles  he  encouraged 
not  to  give  way  ;  the  people,  not  to  fubmit.     His 
mediation  ferving  only  to  pour  oil  upon  the  flames, 
the  contending  factions  had  recourfe  to  violence. 
The  people  prevailed,  and  after  much  bloodmed, 
porTeffed   themfelves   of    Ithome  :    when   Philip, 
under   pretence   of  offering    facrifices  for    their 
profperity  to  Ithomean  Jupiter,  had  addrefs  to 
get  admiffion  into  the  fortrels.     Yet,  even  in  this 
ftage,  he  was  difappointed  of  his  object.     Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  and  Aratus,  had  both  accompa- 
nied him,  though  with  different  views.     Deme- 
trius, privy  to  the  fraud  meditated  by  Philip,  was 
inceflant  in  urging  him  on  the  execution  of  his 
purpofe ;  whilft  Aratus,  fufpicious  of  his  defign, 
was  watchful  to  defeat  it.     The  inftant  therefore, 
that  Philip's  intention  became  apparent,  he  re- 

monftrated 
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monftrated  againft  it  in  the  moft  fpirited  manner ;B  o  o  K 
reminded  him  of   the  honourable  part   the  late      V. 
Antigonus  had  aded  towards  the  Grecian  dates ;  Sect.  2, 
and  entreated  him  to  reflect,  in  what  a  difadvan-  ^s~v-**J 
tageous  light  he  muft  (land,  fhould  he,  who  hadBef-Chrift 
been   considered  as  their  protector,  become  the  p0iyb7£*. 
invader  of  their  common   liberties.     Shame,  orc«rpt.7. 
more  probably  the  fear  of  a  formidable  oppofition,  Ar^t*0"1 
which  he  faw  Aratus  was  prepared  to  raife,  in- 
duced him  to  defifl. 

FROM  that  time  Philip's  real  character  began  to 
difplay  itfelf.  Aratus  and  his  fon,  who  now  per- 
ceived but  too  evidently  the  treacherous  views  of 
their  Macedonian  ally,  withdrew  immediately 
their  confidence ;  and  this  ftep  precipitated  their 
deftruftion,  which  Philip  appears  already  to  have 
meditated.  The  difappointment  of  Ithome  (till 
dwelt  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  had  long  felt  with 
indignant  pride  the  fuperior  and  impracticable 
virtue  of  thofe  republican  chiefs.  Their  avowed 
diffidence  of  his  principles  and  honour  had  con- 
vinced him  that  he  could  now  no  longer  conciliate 
their  friendfhip,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  great 
objeft  of  his  ambition,  the  fubjugation  of  Greece; 
and  he  refolved  they  mould  live  no  longer  to  dif- 
turb  his  purfuits.  Taurion,  who  commanded Poiyb.Ex- 
under  Philip  m  Peloponnefus,  was  the inftruinent^1^-.^ 
he  employed  :  he  lived  in  intimacy  with  Aratus,  Arato. 
and  foon  found  an  opportunity  of  executing  his 
matter's  orders.  Poifon  was  the  means.  To 
prevent  detection,  the  deadly  preparation  was  not 
to  dellroy  life  at  once,  but  to  undermine  it,  and 
wafte  it  away  by  flow  degrees,  that  the  difeafe 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  natural  decay. 
But  Aratus  was  not  fo  deceived.  His  friend  Ce- 
phaion,  Plutarch  tells  us,  vifiting  him  one  day,Piut.  ub. 
and  obferving  with  concern,  that  he  fpit  blood,  UP- 

'  fuch, 
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fuch,  Cephalon,'  replied  Aratus,  '  are  the  fruit* 
of  royal  friendfhip.' 

BEFORE  this  period,  in  violation  of  the  rights 
f  hofpitality,  generally  held  in  the  higheft  reve- 
rence  by  the  pagan  world,  Philip  had  privately 
feduced  Polycratia,  the  wife  of  the  younger 
.  Aratus,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  friendfhip,  had 
received  him  into  his  family.  The  elder  Aratus 
had  indeed  fufpected  the  intrigue,  but  in  tender- 
nefs  to  his  fon  had  concealed  his  fufpicion.  Philip 
now,  however,  gloried  in  the  aclion,  and  not 
only  prevailed  on  the  wife  to  elope,  but  contrived 
to  have  a  poifonous  draught  administered  to  the 
hufband,  which,  from  the  quality  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, or  the  flrength  of  his  conftitution,.  deprived 
him  not  immediately  of  life,  but  difordered  his 
understanding  to  fuch  a  deplorable  degree  of  im- 
becillity,  as  led  him  to  the  commiffipn  of  actions 
abominable  and  ignominious,  fo  that  his  death,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  was  confidered  at  length  as 
the  greateft  blefling  that  could  have  befallen  his 
family  or  himfelf. 

WHEN  it  is  remembered,  by  what  flrong  ties 
Philip  was  bound  to  Aratus,  the  many  important 
fervices  which  he  had  received  from  him,  the  re- 
gard which  he  owed  to  the  dying  charge  of  the 
excellent  Antigonus,  the  attachment  and  almoft 
filial  reverence  which  he  affe&ed  towards  him; 
when  it  is  confidered  too,  that  the  crimes  above- 
mentioned  were  the  deeds  of  a  prince,  celebrated 
till  then  for  integrity   of  foul  and  generofity  of 
fentiment,  one  would  alinofl  queftion  the  hifto- 
Polyb.  5.  rian's  teftimony.     Polybius  accounts  for  this  ex- 
12.  Etde  traordinary  alteration,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  his 
vitii^s  *     having  been  perverted  by  the  Pharian  Demetrius, 
1371.       a  daring  and,  moft  unprincipled  ilatefman  ;  whilft 
in  Arato.  Plutarch  is  of  opinion,  that  the  virtues  of  which 
Philip  had  made  a  mew  in  the  early  part  of  his 

reign 
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reign  were  all  feigned  '  j  and  that,  as  opportunity B  o  o  K 
invited,  as  his  fears  diminimed,  and  his  power  in-      V. 
creafed,    he  difcovered   thofe   vicious  principles  Sect.  2- 
which  dark   policy  had  taught  him  hitherto 
conceal.     If   fo,    fuch  deep    diflimulation, 
fmimed  and  unrelenting  profligacy  of  mind,  at  fo 
early  a  feafon  of  life,  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory  ;  for  at  this  period  his  twenty-fourth  year 
was  not  yet  completed  ;   and  Plutarch's  honeft  in- 
dignation, at  the  review  of  fuch  a  character,  led 
him  to  pronounce,  that  the  many  and  fevere  mis- 
fortunes, which  befel  him  in  the  fucceeding  part 
of  his  reign,  were  judgments  of  heaven  for  his 
atrocious  crimes :    '  The  vengeance,'  fays  he,  *  of 

*  Jupiter,   the  patron  of  hofpitality  and  of  friend- 

*  (hip,  vifiting  him  for  the  breach  of  both,   and 
4  purfuing  him  through  life.' 

AMIDST  the  abhorrence  however,  which  the 
guilt  of  Philip  naturally  excites,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  obferve,  that  to  Aratus'  own  miftaken  coun- 
fels,  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed  him  were  in 
a  great  meafure  to  be  imputed.  Jealous  firft  of 
Cleomenes,  and  afterwards  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
had  called  in  that  very  Macedonian  power,  which 
in  the  end  deftroyed  him  ;  and  in  his  lad  hours  he 
had  the  mortification  to  reflect,  that  his  country, 
his  family,  and  himfelf,  were  the  victims  of  an 
ill-directed  ambition,  which  fought  too  eagerly 
the  aggrandifement  of  Achaia  at  the  expence  of 
the  reft  of  Greece.  Yet,  with  fome  blemimes, 
Aratus  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
antiquity.  An  able  ftatefman  and  a  firm  patriot, 
by  his  genius,  vigour,  and  perfeverance,  he  gave 

1  It  is  evident  from  Polybius'  own  account,  that,  antecedently 
to  any  influence  which  Demetrius  of  Pharos  could  have  had  on 
him,  he  had  been  privy  to  all  the  machinations  of  Apelles  and 
his  fellows,  and  only  then  difevowed  their,  when  ha  found  they 
were  not  likely  to  fucceed, 

to 
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Boo  K  to   his  republic   that  form  and  fplendor  whicfi 

V.      raifed  it  to  the  firft  rank   among  the   ftates  of 

Sect.  2  Greece :  and,  had  he  been  lefs  jealous,  of  Sparta 

v^v^  and  of  Aetolia,  hiftory  perhaf>s  had  not  left  us  a 

Bef.Chuitmore  fmiflied  character. 

PHILIP,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fertoufly  re- 
folved  to  pafg  into  Italy,  and  to  co-operate  with 
Hannibal  in  humbling  the  Roman  power.  With 
this  view,  he  had  fent  embafiadors  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  ;  but  they  had  been  intercepted 
foon  after  their  landing  on  the  Italian  coaft. 
Pretending  however,  that  their  errand  was  to 
Rome,  they  in  a  little  time  obtained  their  releafe, 
and  made  their  way  to  Hannibal,  with  whom  they 
concluded  a  treaty  ;  but  on  their  return,  beiag 
taken  at  fea  by  a  Roman  fquadron,  they  were  fent 
with  all  their  papers  to  Rome.  This  intelligence, 
however,  did  not  difcourage  Philip.  Another 
embafly  was  immediately  difpatched,  and  a  fecond 
ratification  of  the  treaty  was  obtained.  If  we  are 

Liv.  21.  to  believe  Livy,  Philip  engaged  4  to  furnifli  a  fleet 
6  of  two  hundred  fhipa,  to  be  employed  in  fpread- 
'  ing  devaluation  along  the  Italian  coafts ;  and  alfo 
'  to  am" ft  Hannibal  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
e  land-forces :'  in  return  for  which,  when  Rome 
and  Italy  fliould  be  finally  reduced,  the  fole  poflef- 
fion  of  which  the  Carthaginians  were  to  retain, 
Hannibal  was  to  pafs  into  Epire  at  the  head  of  a 
Carthaginian  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  there  in 
any  manner  Philip  mould  defire ;  and  having  made 
a  conqueft  of  the  whole  country,  to  yield  up  to 
him  thofe  parts  of  it,  and  thofe  iflands,  that  lay 
convenient  for  Macedon  a. 


a  The  treaty,  which  we  find  in  Polybius  (Excerpt.  7.  2.)  is  of 
a  different  tenor,  and  feetns  to  be  conceived  in  moremodeft  terms. 
It  contains  only  general  ttipulations  of  mutual  amity  and  aid  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Macedon,  and  that  the  one  fhould  have  the 

fame 
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IT   is  not  the  bufmefs  of  the  prefent  work,  toB  o  OK 
enter  into  a  detail  of  the  wars  which  Philip  had  to      V. 
fuftain  againft  the  Romans:    they  belong  to  ana-  Sett, 2. 
ther  hiftory.     It  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a  fum» 
mary  view  of  the  principal  events,  as  far  as  they 
aflecl:  the  fortunes  of  Greece. 

PHILIP'S  firft  exploits  difcovered  little  of  that 
fpirit,  which  his  bold  ftipulations  with  Hannibal 
feemed  to  promife.  He  had  equipped  a  confider- 
able  fleet,  and  fetting  fail  from  Macedon,  coafted 
along  the  eaftern  more  of  Peloponnefus,  doubled 
the  cape  of  Malea,  entered  the  Ionian  gulph, 
and  advanced  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Aous, 
on  which  ftood  the  city  of  Apollonia;  when,  re- 
ceiving advice  that  the  Roman  fleet,  which  lay  off 
Sicily,  had  weighed  anchor  to  give  him  battle, 
feized  with  a  panic,  he  immediately  haftened 
back  to  Cephallenia,  hauled  his  veflels  on  frjore, 
crofted  over  into  Peloponnefus,  as  if  cal'ed  away 
by  fome  urgent  bufmefs,  and  made  his  efcape  into 
Macedon.  Poiyb.  5. 

His  next  attempt  ended  in  a  manner  equally" 
difgraceful.  He  had  furprifed  Oricum,  on  the 
coaft  of  Epire,  an  unwalled  and  defencelefs  fea- 
port,  considerable  only  on  account  of  its  fituation, 
as  from  thence  there  was  a  fhort  courfe  to  Italy. 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  the  Roman  commander  at 
Brundufium,  who  knew  Philip's  connedlions  with 
Hannibal,  and  had  inftru&ions  from  Rome  to  ob- 
ferve  him,  upon  the  firft  information  of  his  having 
pofiefied  himfelf  of  this  port,  haftened  to  diflod'ge 
him.  Philip  had  in  the  mean  while  marched  to 

fame  friends  and  enemies  as  the  other,  except  where  otherwife 
bound  by  antecedent  treaties  i  with  a  particular  claufe,  by  which 
the  Carthaginians  obliged  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  a  j>eac«  with  the 
Romans,  to  infill  previously  on  their  evacuating  Corey ra,  Pliaro*, 
and  all  the  iflands  which  ttiey  held  along  the  ooajts  of  I'lyrkinn 
and  Epire,  and  on  their  retioring  to  liberty  all  thofe  of  ike-family 
(iiKitou;)  of  the  Pharian  Demetrius,  whom  they  hast  pnfoiu  r.-t 

VOL.  II.  Y  Apollonia, 
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Boo  K  Apollonia,fituatedata  fliort  diftance  fromOricum, 
V.  and  laid  fiege  to  it.  Into  this  place,  before  Philip 

Se&.2.  had  the  leaft  idea  of  his  approach,  Laevinus  con- 
•^ — T^trived  to  introduce  a  chofen  body  of  Romans  ; 

Bef2J?r|ttwho,  together  with  the  garrifon,  having  fallied 
out  in  the  night,  broke  into  Philip's  camp,  and 
with  much  flaughter  routed  the  whole  Macedonian 
army,  the  king  himfelf,  half-naked,  efcaping  with 
difficulty.  He  made  towards  his  fleet,  which  lay 
off  Ap^llonia,  on  the  Aous,  with  an  intention  of 
pufhing  to  fea ;  but  Laevinus  having  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  Philip,  after  running  his 
veflfels  aground,  or  fetting  them  on  fire,  was 
obliged  to  fteal  homeward  acrofs  the  moun- 

L;v.  24.          .    " 

24.          tarns. 

THE  embarrafied  fituation,  however,  of  the 
Romans  did  not  permit  them  to  attend  to  this 
Macedonian  war.  The  flower  of  their  nation  had 
lately  fallen  at  Cannae.  Pofthumus  with  his 
whole  army  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Gauls.  Cam- 
pania had  revolted.  The  faith  of  Calabria  was 
doubtful.  And  exclusive  of  the  variety  of  ar- 
maments, which  thefe  complicated  dangers  ren- 
dered neceiTary,  they  had  wars  to  fuftainin  Spain, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  Sardinia. 

.  IT  was  therefore  determined  to  endeavour,  if 
2,,.ri  poflible,  to  raife  enemies  againft  Philip  in  Greece, 
that  he  might  be  employed  at  home  in  defending 
his  own  dominions.  Valerius  Laevinus  applied 
accordingly  to  the  Aetoiian?,  of  ail  the  Greeks 
the  moll  likely  to  liften  to  fuch  an  overture.  He 
found  in  them  the  very  temper  of  mind  he  wimed. 
Naturally  warlike,  they  entertained  a  violent  re- 
fentmem  of  what  they  had  fuflered  from  Macedon 
in  the  courfe  of  the  lad  war,  and  they  looked  im- 
patiently for  opportunities  of  revenge.  Thefe 
favourable  difpofitions  Laevinus  took  care  to  cul- 
tivate by  the  moft  lavifh  promifes  on  the  part  of 

Rome : 
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Rome :  '  they  were,  he  told  them,  *  the  firft  na.B  o  o  K 
tion  beyond  fea,  with  whom  Rome  had  deigned      V. 
to  make  alliance,  and  they  might  therefore  be  Sect.s. 
allured  of  holding  a  more  diftinguimcd  place  in 
her  friendfhip  than  any  other  people  3  :   Philip 
had   been  hitherto  a  troublefome  and  faithlefs 
neighbour ;    he  mould  henceforth  be  difabled 
from  injuring  them  :  and  Acarnania,  which  they 
had  formerly  pofiefled,    mould   be  reflored  to 

*  them.*     The  Aetolians  believed  thefe  flattering 
declarations :  they  haftened  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  Roman  ambafiador,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal articles  were,  £  that  the  Aetolians  mould  wage 

immediate  war  againft  Philip  by  land,  which  the 
Romans  were  to  fupport  by  a  fleet  of  twenty 
gallies ;  that  whatever  conqueils  might  be  made 
from  the  confines  of  Aetolia  to  Corcyra,  the 
cities,  buildings,  and  territory,  mould  belong  to 
the  Aetolians,  the  other  plunder  of  every  kind 
to  the  Romans ;  and  that  the  Romans  mould 
endeavour  to  put  the  Aetolians  in  pofleflion  of 

*  Acarnania.'     The  Aetolians   made  it  their  re- 
queft,  that  in  this  treaty  of  alliance  the  Eleans 
and  Spartans,  together  with  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  with  Pleuratus  and  Scerdildus  princes  of 
Illyricum,  mould,  if  agreeable  to  them,  be  alfo 
included.     Nothing  could  confpire  better  with  the 
views  of  Laevinus.     The  more  enemies  Philip  had 
to  contend  with,  the  lefs  he  was  to  be  feared.  Lae- 

3   '  Aetolos  eo  in  majore  futures  honore,'    fays  Livy,  26.  24. 

*  qu&d  gentium  tranfmarinarum   in  amicitiam   primi    venilfept.' 
This,  however,  is  not  true.     It  appears  from  Polybius,  3.  22,  24, 
&  25,  that  fo  early  as  the  confullhip  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus 
Horatius,  immediarely  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  the  Ro- 
mans had  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Carthaginians  j  and 
rfiat    this   amity  was    folemnly   renewed  on    two  fubfequent  oc- 
cafions.     Nay  that  fuch  a  treaty  fubfifted  between  Rome  and  dr- 
thage,  and  had  been  thrice  ratified,   Livy  himfelf,  9.  43.  acknow- 
ledges.    The  language  of  negotiation  had,  it  feenas,  its  tricks  and 
fubterfuges  in  antient  days,  as  well  as  in  modern. 

Y  2  vinus, 
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B  o  o  K  vinus,  on  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  immedi- 

V.      ately  employed  his  arms  in  reducing  Zacynthus,  a 

Se£t.2.  fmall   ifland   on    the   Peloponnefian   coaft,    with 

*-— • v-— ->  Oeniadae  and  Nafus,    two  cities  fituate  in  that 

au    llPart  °f  Acarnania  bordering  on  Aetolia  ;  which, 

as  an  earned  of  what  they  might  expecl  from  the 

generofity  of  Rome,  he  inftantly  gave  up  to  the 

Aetolians  :    and  having  thus  lighted  up  the  torch 

Liv.  26.        <•  •      f->  u       \-      i         n 

24  or  war  in  Greece,  he  retired  to  Corcyra. 

FROM  this  period  the  humiliation  and  final  fub- 
je&ion  of  the  Grecian  -Mates  advanced,  for  fome 
time  bv  ilovv  degrees,  but  afterwards  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  The  Romans,  having  once  ob- 
tained a  looting  in  Greece,  foon  found  means  to 
eitablifh  themfelves  there  with  firmnefs.  At  firft 
the  confederates,  and  ere  long,  the  imperious 
controllers  of  that  very  people  who  had  opened, 
to  them  the  gates  of  Greece,  they  extended  their 
influence  from  city  to  city,  by  artfully  availing 
themfelves  of  the  credulity,  the  domeftic  feuds, 
the  ambition,  and  the  avarice,  of  the  different 
leaders  ;  always  ready  to  fupport  the  weaker 
againft  the  mightier,  that  the  itrength  of  each  in- 
dividual  ftate  being  broken  by  degrees,  it  mould 
be  lefs  difficult  in  trine  to  accomplim  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  whole ;  covering  all  the  while  their 
ambitious  views  with  the  fmooth  femblance  of  mo- 
deration, equity,  and  friendihip  ;  until  the  vigour 
of  Greece  being  on  every  fide  gradually  under- 
mined, the  whole  tide  of  the  Roman  power  rufhed 
in,  to  its  total  fubmerfion. 

AMONG  the  many  calamities,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate introduction  of  the  Romans  brought  imme- 
diately upon  Greece,  it   had   the   effect   to  give 
Poiyb.      Philip  a  ftronger  interefl  in  moft  of  the  Grecian 
ioXCesPt     ftates  than  he  had  ever  before  poflefled.     It  was 
juft.  29. 4.  now  no  longer  remembered,  that  he  was  the  flagi- 
tious tyrant*  who  had  rewarded  hofpitulity  with 

libidinous 
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libidinous  violation  and  treacherous  murder,  andB  o  o  K. 
had  harboured  projects  the  moft  hoftile  to  public  V. 
liberty:  the  people  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  Se£t. 2. 
the  champion  of  freedom,  and  their  bulwark  — *• — -J 
againft  the  barbarians  (for  To  they  fly  led -the  ftfc8*;^""* 
mans)  whom  the  perfidious  Aetolians  had  invited 
into  Greece ;  in  confequence  of  which,  not  only 
the  Greeks  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  ilthmus, 
but  even  the  Achaean  league,  prepared  to  arm  in 
his  fupport.  The  Achaeans,  in  particular,  were 
at  the  fame  time  ftimulated  by  apprehenfions  of 
immediate  danger  to  themfelves.  Between  them 
and  the  Aetolians,  as  we  have  feen,  an  inveterate 
enmity  had  long  fubfifted,  and  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  latter  but  hostility  and  devaluation.  The 
Spartans  too,  and  the  Eleans,  the  ancient  enemies 
of  Achaia,  now  in  avowed  confederacy  "with  the 
Romans  and  Aetolians,  were  on  their  frontiers. 
The  Spartans  efpecially,  proud  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome,  feemed  to  have  refumed  ail  their  an- 
tient  fpirit,  and  to  meditate  the  recovery  of  that 
fovereignty  they  had  formerly  claimed  over  the  re(t 
of  the  Peloponnefian  nations.  The  prince  at  pre- 
fent on  the  Spartan  throne  was,  at  the  fame  time, 
of  a  warlike  and  enterprifmg  temper.  Lycurgns, 
who  had  purchafed  the  kingdom  of  the  liphori, 
having  died,  after  a  ihort  and  turbulent  4  reign, 
Machanidas,  another  adventurer,  had  ufurped  the 
throne,  and  having  expelled  tru:  young  king  Age- 
fipolis,  reigned  now  the  lole  tyrant  of  bparta  ; 
and  whether  impelled  by  his  own  difpofition,  or 

*  Chilon,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Spirt*,  formed  the  plan 
of  dethroning  Lycurg us  ;  and,  with  a  party  of  hi?  friends,  h;wn:g 
fallen  on  the  iiphori,  who  had  foil  the  kingdom  t.j  hi.n,  put 
them  all  to  tiie  fword  :  but  Lycurgns  himftlf  made  his  ef(.ape. 
And  the  Spartan  people,  though  Chilon  promiled  them  a  new 
idivifion  of  lands,  refilling  to  join  him,  he  was  obliged  toabando  i 
thedefign,  and  to  go  into  banifhrjient. — See  Polyb  4.  81. 

the 
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Boo  Kthe  fituation  of  affairs  at  home,  he  gladly  availed 
V.     himfelf  of   the   opportunity  of   leading   oiit   his 
Sect.  2.  Spartans  ,to  war. 

v — •"T"— '  DURING  thefe  commotions  in  Peloponnefus, 
3e  2 p,hn11  the  tumult  of  arms  had  already  fpread  throughout 
the  northern  provinces  of  Greece.  Philip,  now 
fenfible  of  the  dangers  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
felf, exerted  a  vigour  far  different  from  what  he 
had  lately  fhewn.  He  began  by  fecuring  his  fron- 
tiers againft  the  bordering  nations,  whom  the 
prefent  embarraffments  of  Macedon,  and  perhaps 
the  expectations  of  fupport  from  Rome,  might 
encourage  to  renew  their  incurfions.  He  even 
* "carried  the  war  into  Illyricum,  and  had  taken 
Liffus  and  Acroliffus ;  the  former,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  city  in  that  country,  and  the  other,  a 
fortrefs  of  remarkable  ftrength,  at  fome  fhort 
diftance,  hitherto  fuppofed  to  be  impregnable  : 
fo  that  moft  of  the  other  cities  of  thofe  parts,  ter- 
rified at  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  his  progrefs, 
opened. their  gates  without  refiftance.  Thefe  fuc- 
ceffes  were  followed  by  his  marching  to  the  relief 
of  the  Acarnanians,  whom  the  Aetolians  were 
preparing  to  invade :  they  had  implored  aid  of 
Philip ;  but  before  he  reached  their  borders,  the 
Aetolians  had  retired.  The  like  fpirited  meafures 
he  purfued  throughout  Thefialy  and  the  countries 
adjacent,  counteracting  the  Aetolian  influence, 
wherever  he  fufpected  it  to  prevail,  and  putting 
in  a  pofture  of  defence  every  place,  which  he 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  an  attack  from  the 
enemy. 

HITHERTO,  the  Aetolians  had  gained  little  by 
their  alliance  with  Rome.  Their  great  object  had 
I  iv.  t6.  been  the  reduction  of  Acarnania  ;  but  the  report, 
25.  Poiyb.  that  Philip  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  it,  together 
fr»  m  &with  the  defperate  refolution  of  the  Acarnanians, 
1519.  who,  determined  not  to  furvive  their  liberties, 

had 
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had  armed  all  their  males  from  fifteen  years  toB  o  o  K 
fixty,  and  bound  them  under  a  heavy  curfe  never     V. 
to  quit  the  field   of  battle  unlefs  victorious,  had  Seft.2. 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  attempt.     And  al-^ 
though  Laevinus,  at  the   return  of  fpring,  hadB 
re-entered   Greece,  the  whole  of  his    operations 
amounted  only  to  the  taking  of  Anticyra,  a  city 
of  the  Locri,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph;  the  fpoils  of  which,  with  all  the  prifoners, 
he  feized  on  as  Roman  property,  leaving  to  the 
Aetolians,    according  to   the  ilrict  letter  of  his 
treaty,  the  bare  foil  and  a  defolated  city.     Soon  ibid.  26. 
after  this  exploit  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  to  take  pof-*6- 
felnon  of  the  confulfhip,  to  which  he  had  been 

i    n.    J  te»*    -V*  •7'-^ 

elected. 

STIMULATED  however  by  their  hatred  of  Phi- 
lip, and  of  the  dates  confederated  with  him,  they 
disregarded  thefe  difcouragements,  and  prefied  the 
war  with  the  fame  ardour  with  which  they  had 
firft  engaged.  Sulpicius,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  Ionian  itation, 
in  the  room  of  Laevinus,  had  fent  them  a  fupply 
of  near  a  thoufand  men  ;  and  they  had  likewife 
received  fuccours  from  Attalus.  They  immedi- 
ately pafled  over  into  Peloponnefus,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Spartans,  fell  upon  Achaia ; 
but  as  they  were  returning  homeward,  laden 
with  plunder,  they  were  met  by  Philip,  who, 
having  had  notice  of  the  diftrefied  condition  of 
the  Achaeans,  was  haftening  to  their  afliftance:  a 
battle  immediately  enfued,  and  the  Aetolians  were 
defeated.  Undaunted  however,  they  a  fecond 
time  engaged,  but  were  not  more  fortunate  :  they 
were  again  dilcomfited,  with  a  lofs  of  a  great  part 
of  their  army,  the  remainder  with  difficulty  laving 
themfelves  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities. 
Philip's  fuccefs,  however,  roufed  the  jealoufy  of 
iome  of  the  adjoinirg  ftates.  They  faw  the  danger 

with 
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Boo  Kwith   which    they    were    threatened,    ftiould   the 

V.     power  of  Macedon  be  encreafed  by  the  redu£lioit 

Sect.  2.  of    Aetolia  ;    and   they   interefted    themfelves  in 

' — v — -  mediating  a  peace  3.     Philip  liftened  readily  to 

Bef.Chnft^g  prOpOfa}     ^js  ambitious  views  leading  him  to 

208.  .       °   -         . 

other  wars  ;  and  a  peace  was  on  the  point  or  being 
concluded,  when  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  in  Greece  was  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  fent  their  fleet  to  the  fupport  of  the 
Aetolians ;  who,  being  emboldened  alfo  by  affur- 
ances  they  at  the  fame  time  received  from  Alia, 
j  ,i-y  that  Attalus  was  preparing  to  join  them  with  a 
confiderable  force,  fet  Philip  at  defiance ;  and, 
in  the  ftyle  of  victory,  talked  of  conditions,  to 
Liv.  27.  wnjcn  they  knew  he  could  not  give  his  confent. 

THIS,  however,  was  by  no  means  prejudicial  to 
Philip  :  it  gave,  on  the  contrary,  his  Greek  con- 
federates a  high  opinion  of  his  moderation  and 
pacific  purpofes,  whilfl  it  ftrengthened  their  in- 
dignation againft  the  Aetolians.  Thefe  favourable 
difpoiitions  he  foon  found  a  brilliant  opportunity 
of  cultivating.  He  was  affifting  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Nemean  games,  when  tidings  arrived 
that  the  Romans  had  landed,  and  were  ravaging 
the  country  from  Corinth  to  Sicyon.  Heinftantly 
fet  out,  attacked  the  enemy,  obliged  them  to  fly 
to  their  mips,  recovered  the  booty  they  had  taken, 
and  was  again  at  Argos  before  the  games  were  con- 
cluded. This  rapid  and  fplendid  atchievement 
againft  Roman  troops  gave  to  Philip  a  high  degree 
of  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  now  aflernbled  at 
the  Nemean  folemnity ;  which  he  greatly  improv- 
ed by  the  affability  and  familiar  deportment  he 
affected  towards  thefe  republicans,  who,  accuf- 
tomed  to  liberty,  were  wonderfully  flattered  in 

5  The  principal  mediators  were,  the  Athenians,  the  Rhodians, 
die  people  of  Chios,  and  the  king  of  Egypt. 

beholding 
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beholding  a  prince  in  the  height  of  power,  andB  o  o  K 
jufl  crowned  with  victory,  mix  freely  among  them,      V. 
and   diverting  himfelf  of    the    pomp   of  royalty,  Se&.2. 
wear  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  fellow-citizen.      OT>^ 

His  next  enterprife,  though  not  fo  fuccefsful,Bef -Chrift 
was  not  lefs  honourable  to  his  valour.  The  Aeto-Liv*°jf^ 
lians  having  got  poffefiion  of  Elis,  near  the  bor-3'. 
ders  of  Achaia,  Philip  advanced  in  order  to 
diflodge  them ;  but  upon  giving  them  battle,  he 
found  they  were  ftronger  than  he  had  conceived, 
and  that  they  had  Roman  foldiers  among  them  ; 
Sulpicius,  who  lay  off  the  Peloponnefian  coaft, 
having,  unobferved  by  Philip,  contrived  to  re- 
inforce the  Aetolian  garrifon  with  five  thoufand 
men.  He  neverthelefs  charged  the  enemy  with 
vigour  ;  when,  his  horfe  being  killed  under  him, 
he  continued  to  fight  on  foot,  until,  numbers 
being  flain  on  every  fide,  and  the  enemy  preffing 
on,  he  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  taken  or 
killed,  had  not  his  men,  by  one  bold  effort, 
Turned  in  and  borne  him  off.  Difappointed  in 
his  defign  on  Elis,  he  did  not  however  return 
•without  fuccefs.  There  ftood  at  fome  diftance  a 
ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the  Elean  peafants  had  ta- 
ken fhelter,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  princi- 
pal wealth  of  the  country  :  this  caftle  he  furprifed, 
and  carried  off  twenty  thoufand  head  of  cattle, 
together  with  four  thoufand  prifoners. 

BUT   amidft    all   this  exertion  of  vigour,   and  L?T.  27. 
feeming  regard  for  the  independence  of  Greece,  3*. 
the  unprincipled  profligacy  of  Philip's  character 
ilill  betrayed  itfelf.     Not  long  before  this  period, 
he  had,  a  lecond  time,  attempted  the  liberties  of 
the  Meffenians,  but  had  been  baffled  by  the  manly 
fland  they  had   made  againft  him  -,    the  Pharian 
Demetrius,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  con- 
duct of  his  plan,  having   loft  his  life  in  the  at- 
tempt.    At  Argos  he  had,  at  the  fame  time,  in-™7  ' 3' 

curred 
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Boo  Kcurred  much  difgrace  by  his  excefiive  diflblutenefs ; 

V.      invading  with  the  moil  daring  licentioufnefs  the 

Se&.  2.  hopour  of  private  families,  and   employing  even 

v — r>/~""7-;  terror  and  violence,  where  the  powers  of  feduc- 

jo?  r    tion  failed.     Happily  for  his  Peloponnefian  confe- 

Lir.  ut>i    derates,  the  neceflities   of  Macedon   called   him 

fupra.       away;    a  report  of  his  death  having  encouraged 

domeftic  infurrections,  and  the  inroads  of  hoftile 

borderers. 

NOTWITHSTANDING    Philip's    departure,    the 
military  operations  of  the  Achaean  dates  fuffered 
no   interruption  :     a    very   important   alteration 
having  taken  place  in  relation  to  that  people,  who 
now,  inftead  of  placing  their  whole  dependence 
on  foreign  aid,  difplayed  abilities  and  refources 
equal  to  the  moft  fpirited  enterprife.     It  was  by 
Poiyb.Ex-Philopoemen  this  change  had  been  effected.     Ori- 
"'piu'/'inginally  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  this  great  man 
Fhiio-      had   diftinguifhed  himfelf,  from  his  early  years, 
poem.      by  ardent  exertions  for  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try, and  a  ftrenuous   oppofition  to  the  Spartan 
power,  then  the  moft  formidable  in  Peloponnefus ; 
having  chofen  even  to  abandon  his  property,  and 
fubmit  to  the  miferies  of  exile,  rather  than  live 
in  fubjeclion  to  the  Spartans,  who  had  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  his  native  city.     Aratus,  about 
the  fame  time,  was  employed  in   (lengthening 
the  commonwealth  of  Achaia,  in  order  to  form  it 
into  an  effectual  barrier  againft  the  ambitious  at- 
Poiyb.  2.  tempts  of  his  Spartan  neighbours.     The  difmter- 
4°-          efted    and   enlarged    views    of   Aratus   attached 
Philopoemen  to  his  interefts ;  he  co-operated  in 
many  of  his  fchemes,  and  was  active  in  bringing 
over  feveral  of  the  Arcadian  citizens  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.     Soon  after  the  death  of  Aratus, 
the  integrity  and  military  capacity  of  Philopoemen 
gave  him  the  principal  lead  in  the  Achaean  coun- 
cils; 
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cils ;  in  the  conduct  of  which,  though  inferior  to  Bo  o  K 
Aratus  in  political  abilities,  he  equalled  him  in  V. 
zeal  for  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  and  in  the  martial  Seft.  2. 
line,  he  far  furpaffed  him.  War  indeed  was  pe- ' 
culiarly  his  province;  fo  that,  although  he  wifh 
to  refemble  Epaminondas,  whom  he  had  propofed 
for  his  model,  it  was  only  in  his  military  genius, 
according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  activity,  his  fagacity,  Ubi  fupia 
and  his  contempt  of  riches,  that  the  parallel  was 
ftrong  :  but  to  the  mildnefs,  the  gravity,  and  the 
wifdom  of  that  illuftrious  Greek,  the  character  of 
Philopoemen  could  never  rife  ;  the  department  of 
arms,  fays  this  hiftorian,  being  far  more  fuited  to 
his  genius  than  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs. 
The  fir  ft  great  battle,  in  which  Philopoemen  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  remarkably,  was  that  of  Sela- 
fia  ;  the  fuccefs  of  that  memorable  day  being  in  a 
great  meafure  decided  by  a  judicious  movement  of 
the  corps  which  he  commanded.  He  paffed  after- Poiyb.  a. 
wards  into  Crete,  in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in67' 68- 
fome  parts  of  the  military  fcience,  for  which  the 
Cretans  were  famed.  But  it  was  not  in  the  field 
of  war  alone,  that  Philopoemen  fhewed  his  genius 
for  military  affairs  ;  they  were  his  conftant  occu- 
pation :  in  his  walks,  even  in  his  journeys,  in  his 
rural  fports,  his  whole  attention  was  employed  in 
obferving  the  difficulties  of  fteep  or  broken 
grounds  ;  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived 
from  pailes,  woods,  inclofed  fields,  or  open  plains; 
the  difference  made  by  rivers,  ditches,  and  defiles, 
with  every  fituation,  where  the  ranks  of  an  army 
mould  be  extended  in  front  or  in  file.  By  this 
fmgular  and  inceffant  attention  to  the  military 
line,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  and 
readinefs  in  martial  affairs  ;  no  emergency,  how- 
ever iudden,  finding  him  unprepared.  When 
advanced  to  be  general  of  Achaia,  he  faw  with 

concern 
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Boo  Kconcern  the  ftate  to  which  a  foreign  yoke  had  re- 
V.     duced  his  countrymen,  and  he  conceived  the  no- 
Sec!. 2.  ble  refolution  of  relieving  them  from  their  humi- 
v——v*—;  Hating   condition.      He  altered   altogether   their 
fa^8hnitdifcipline ;   he  made  them  acquainted  with  hard- 
fhip  and  toil;   he  gave  them  weightier  armour, 
and  weapons  of  greater  execution.     Their  cavalry, 
hitherto  oftentatious  and  ufelefs,  becaufe  moftly 
compofed  of  young  men  of  rank,  who   entered 
into  it  more  from  vanity  than  from  public  fpirit, 
he  modelled  fo  as   to  render  it  vigorous  and  re- 
fpedtable.     He  turned  even  to  advantage  the  fri- 
voloufnefs  of  the  Achaeans.     The  young  men  of 
wealth  and  rank  affected  much  fplendor  in  their 
drefs :   this  tafte  for  magnificence  he  perfuaded 
them  to  transfer  to  their  armour  and  military  ac- 
Plut.in     coutrements.     This  difplayed  a  great  knowledge 
Philo-      of  the  human  heart.     To  combine  a  love  of  fplen- 

Poi%Ex  ^or  w^  a  'ove  °^  arnis'  W*N  ever  nave  a  power- 
cerpt.  ii.  ful  effect  on  youthful  minds.  To  have  attempted 
?•  to  enforce  the  fimplicity  of  the  antient  garb,  at 

the  period  of  refinement  to  which  the  Achaeans 
had  then  arrived,  would  only,  in  all  probability, 
have  generated  fullennefs  and  refiftance.  Philo- 
poemen  judged  therefore  with  wifdom,  when  he 
made  the  foibles  of  his  fellow-citizens  fubfervient 
to  the  glory  of  the  ftate  ;  whilfl  even  the  richnefs 
of  their  armour,  among  men  naturally  warlike, 
might  powerfully  aflift  the  point  of  honour  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  produce  wonderful  exertions, 
to  prevent  the  lofs,  as  well  as  the  difgrace,  of  fuch 
armour  becoming  the  property  of  their  foes.  The 
efFecl:  indeed  of  this  judicious  and  infmuating  dif- 
cipline  became  fenfibly  felt.  The  Achaeans  re- 
covered much  of  the  prowefs  of  former  days  ; 
the  armies  of  Aetolia  and  Elis,  who,  promiting 

themfelves, 
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themfelves,  as  ufual,  an  eafy  victory,  had  ventur-B  o  o  K 
ed,  upon  Philip's  abfence,  to  attack  them,  being      V. 
totally  defeated.  Seft.  2. 

SULPICIUS  had  in  the  meantime  engaged  in  an  — v — » 
expedition  againft  Euboea.     Finding  that  Philip  Bef^'nft 
had    marched  from   Peloponnefus,    he  failed   toLiv.  28.5. 
Aegina,  and  wintered  in  that  ifland,  after  having"  fe<l-   : 
made  a  conqueft  of  it,  and   fold  the  inhabitants 
for  (laves.     Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  having  af- 
terwards joined  him  with  his  fleet,  as  foon  as  the 
feafon  permitted,  they  fliaped  their  courfe  towards 
Kuboea.     Of  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,   this, 
though  an  ifland,  was  one  of  the  moil  confiJer- 
able  for  fertility  of  foil,   extent  of  territory,  and 
fituation-     To  the  eaft,  it  opened  to  the  trade  ofSrr*b-  to- 
Afia,  and  the  numerous   iilands   that  cover  thej°* 
Hellefpontine  and  Aegean  feas ;   to  the  weft,  it 
reached  along  the  coafts  of  Locris,  Boeotia,  and 
Attica,  from  the  Maliac  bay  to  the  promontory  of 
Sunium ;   being  divided  from  the  continent  by  a 
channel,  fo  exceedingly  narrow  in  one  part,  as  to 
admit  a  bridge  over  it.     Oppofite  to  this  pafs  was 
Chalcis,  the  principal  city  of  the  ifland,  account- 
ed, from  its  advantageous  feat,  the  key  to  this 
quarter  of  Greece.     The  king  of  Macedon  had  a 
very  valuable  (take  in  thefe  parts ;    moft  of  the 
cities  both  of  Euboea  and  the  adjacent  continent, 
being  held  by  Macedonian  garrifons. 

PHILIP  was  not  inattentive  to  the  defigns  of  the 
enemy.     He  had  fettled  the  affairs   of  his  own 
kingdom  in  the  bcil  manner  he  could,   and  had 
moved  down  to  Demetrias  in  ThcflTaly  ;  he  had  af- 
fembled  a  numerous  force,  and  given  afiu ranees  of 
effectual  fupport  to  all  his  allies.     Signals  byfirePo]yh.  ro 
he  ordered  to  be  made  from  the  heights  of  Kuboea, 4.2, 4$,  4*- 
from  Peparethus,    a  fmall  ifland  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  and  alfo  from  certain  mountains  of  Phocig 

and 
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BOOK  and  Theflaly,  that  he  might  thereby  have  regular 
V.     and  fpeedy  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  in 

Se&.2.  order  to  haften  to  the  relief  of  places  in  moft  im- 
mediate  danger.  With  allthefe  fpirited  andjudi- 
cious  preparations,  Philip  did  not  remain  merely 
on  the  defenfive.  He  endeavoured  to  furprife 
Heraclea,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Theflaly, 
where  the  Aetolian  ftates  had  aflembled  in  order 
to  confer  with  Attalus  ;  but  before  Philip  got  thi- 
ther, the  convention  was  diflblved,  and  he  could 
only  lay  wafte  the  country  all  around.  In  the 
mean  time,  Oreum,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of 
Euboea,  was  taken  by  the  Romans ;  having  been 
betrayed  to  them  by  the  governor,  whom  they 
had  corrupted.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Sul- 
picius  had  laid  fiege  to  Chalcis.  But  the  ftrength 
of  the  place,  and  the  vigorous  defence  made  by 
the  commanding  officer,  who  was  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  added  to  a  report  that  Philip  was  ap- 
proaching, obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
Whilft  Philip  however  was  employed  in  faving 
Chalcis,  Opus,  a  wealthy  city  of  the  Locri,  his 
allies,  was  ftormed  and  plundered  by  Attalus ; 
and  though  the  king  of  Macedon,  upon  the  firft 
advice  of  the  movements  of  Attalus,  marched 
towards  Opus  with  all  poflible  expedition,  and 
warmly  purfued  the  plunderers,  who  had  haflily 
retired  on  his  approach,  they  neverthelefs  efcaped 
to  their  fleet  on  the  Euripus,  and  fecured  all  the 
booty  they  had  taken. 

IN  this  fluctuating  manner  had  the  war  continu- 
ed fix  years,  neither  the  Aetolian  confederates, 
nor  thofe  of  Macedon,  having  much  caufe  to  boaft ; 
when  a  fudden  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  Philip 
left  him  arbiter  of  Greece.  Attalus  was  called  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom,  which  Prufias 
of  Bithynia  was  preparing  to  invade  :  the  Romans 

alfo, 
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alfo,  to  whom  the  defeat  of  Afdr ubal  had  opened  BOOK 
other  views,  who  were  tired  at  the  fame  time  of  a     V. 
war,  the  events  of  which  were  indecifive,  and  the  Sect  2. 
iffue  doubtful,  withdrew  from  Euboea,  and  foon  *- — v — ' 
after  failed  homeward.  Bef.Chnft 

20*7 

THESE  changes  were  followed  by  an  event  very 
unfavourable  to  the  interefts  of   the  Aetolians. 
Machanidas  of  Sparta,  the  moft  warlike  and  pow- 
erful of  their  Grecian  confederates,  fell  in  battle 
by  the  hands  of  Philopoemen.     Upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  and  Attalus,  Philip  had  re- 
turned to  Macedon,   to  oppofe  the  inroads  of  the 
bordering  nations ;    and  Machanidas,  who   had 
long  fought  occafion  to  reduce  all  Peloponnefus, 
availed  himfelf  of  his  abfence,  and  at  the  head  of 
a  confiderable  army  advanced  towards  Mantinea, 
a   city  of  Arcadia   under  the   protection  of  the 
Achaean  dates.     Philopoemen  was  at  this   time 
general  of  Achaia.     He  obferved  all  the  tyrant'* 
motions,  and  afiembling  immediately  his  forces, 
gave  him  battle.     The  victory  at  firft  inclined  to 
the  fide  of  Sparta;  Machanidas,  who  had  begun  the 
charge  with  great  vigour,  having  broken  and  put 
to  flight  the  left  wing,  compofed  of  a  body  of  Ta- 
rentines   and  other  auxiliaries ;   but  as  he  urged 
the  purfuit  too  far,  and  feparated  himfelf  from  the 
reft  of  his  army,  Philopoemen  marked  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  falling  upon  the  main  body  of  the 
Spartans,    defeated   them    totally.     Machanidas, 
who  faw  the  confufion  of  the  Spartan  line,   haf- 
tened    back :    but  Philopoemen  having  pofTefled 
himfelf  of  a  ditch,  interfering  the  field  of  battle, 
acrofs  which  it  was  necelfary  for  Machanidas  to 
pafs,  in  order  to  rejoin  his    troops ;    while   the 
tyrant  was  attempting  to  fpur   his  horfe  over  it, 
Philopoemen  killed  him  with   his  javelin.     The^£bj^*' 
death,  however,  of  Machanidas  did  not  reftore7.  i*jut.  m 

liberty  Phi 
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Boo  K  liberty  to  Sparta.     He  was  fucceeded  by  Nabis, 
V.     another  tyrant,  much  inferior    to   him   in  mili- 

Seft.2.tary  abilities,   but  infinitely  more  flagitious  and 
cruel. 

EVERY  thing  now,  in  appearance,  favoured  the 
ambitious  defigns  of  Philip.  The  Aetolians  could 
no  longer  oppofe  his  arms ;  and  Italy  lay  open  to 
him  :  where,  notwithflanding  the  declining  (late  of 
the  Carthaginian  affairs,  he  might  ftill  make  a 
powerful  diverfion  in  favour  of  Hannibal.  But 
he  had  at  prefent  adopted  other  views.  He  not 
only  therefore  made  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  but 
entered  alfo  into  terms  with  the  Romans  ;  who, 
though  they  affefted  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
Aetolian  ftates  for  having  liftened  to  an  accom- 

Bef.Chrinmodation  with  Philip,  foon  after  followed   their 
2°5'     example,  relieving  themfelves  with  fecret  fatisfac* 
tion   from  a   war,    which,  whatever  they  might 
boaft,  had  certainly  greatly  embarraffed  them. 

Tnt  caufe  of  this  alteration  in  the  Macedonian 
councils  deferves  notice. 

PTOLEMY  Philopator  was  at  this  time  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt ;  a  prince  of  the  moft  diffolute 
manners,  and  though  in  the  prime  of  life,  Ian- 
guiming  under  an  infirm  and  decayed  conftitution, 
the  confequence  of  vicious  excefles.  He  had  only 
one  child,  an  infant  fon,  whofe  weakly  conftitu- 
tion afforded  but  a  precarious  hope  of  long  life. 
This  complexion  of  Egyptian  affairs  feemed  to 
open  new  and  magnificent  objefts  for  Philip's  am- 

Foiyb.Ex-bition.  He  had  already  entered  into  a  negoti- 
15.  ation  with  Antiochus  of  Syria,  in  relation  to  the 
partition  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  in  cafe  of 
Philopator's  demife;  and  he  now  refolved  to 
ilrengthen  himfelf  in  thofe  parts  of  Afia  and  Eu- 
rope, through  which  he  might,  upon  occafion, 
open  himfelf  a  way  into  the  adjoining  Egyptian 

provinces. 
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provinces.  Under  pretence  therefore  of  affiftingB  o  o  K 
Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  his  foil  in  law,  he  paffed  V. 
over  to  Cius,  a  free  city  on  the  Bidiynian  iron-  S 
tiers,  laid  fie^e  to  it,  and  took  it  ;  putting  to  the 
fword,  or  felling  for  flaves,  all  the  inhabitants,  Mul®* 
feizing  on  all  the  rich  plunder  6.  His  views  in  ibid.  ai. 
this  feverity  were  probably  the  ama  fling  of  trea- 
fure,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  making  his  name 
formidable  in  that  country,  near  to  which  the 
Egyptian  king  had  large  poifeffions.  The  neigh- 
bouring ftates  however,  provoked  at  the  cruelties 
he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Cius,  and  perhaps  fuf- 
pecr.ing  that  he  had  defigns  alfo  againft  them, 
took  up  arms  ;  which  immediately  involved  him 
in  a  new  war  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians.  He 
attempted  Pergamus,  the  capital  city  of  Attalus  ; 
but  was  difappointed  in  every  effort  againft  it. 
He  laid  wade  however  the  open  country,  and  ob- 
tained fome  trifling  advantages  by  lea  ;  but  he 
was  at  length  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  mod  of  his 
Ihips  and  feamen. 

MEANWHILE,  Phiiopator  was  dead,  and  Anti^- 
ochus,  in  confequence  of  his  compact  with  Philip, 
had  already  begun  the  reduction  of  Coelefyria 
and  Paleftine.  Upon  the  firft  tidings  of  this  event, 
Philip  haftened  to  fecure  thofe  places  to  the  north- 
ward of  Macedon,  which  belonged  to  Egypt  ;  and 
entering  the  Thracian  Cherfonefe,  attacked  the 
ftrong-holds  which  the  Egyptians  held  there,  and,  Bef.  Chrift 
either  by  intrigue  or  force  of  arms,  ejected  all 
their  garrifons.  Crofling  over,  he  laid  fiege  to 
Abydos,  the  mofl  important  place  of  this  part  of 

6  It  appears  from  Polybius,  (Excerpt.  15.  21.)  that  thefe  Ciane- 
ans  were  a  people  exceedingly  corrupted,  employed  in  the  oppref- 
fing,  and  the  conipalling  of  the  deftru&ion  of,  eavh  other. 
Continual  feuds  were  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  fpirit. 
Philip  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  which  thefe  feuds  afford- 
ed him,  and  laid  their  c'ty  in  ruins. 

VOL.  II.  Z  trte 


BOOK  the  Afiatic  coaft  :  it  commanded  the  pafs  of  the 
V.      Hellefpont  on  that  fide,  as  Seflos  did  on  the  fide 

Seel.  2.  of  Europe ;    and  whoever  was  matter  of  it,  had 

JT"> — ^in  his  hands  the  key  of  Afia.  Philip  found  here 
id/11  a  refiflance  he  little  expecled.  Spirited  up  by 
promifes  of  aid  from  Attains  and  the  Rhodians, 
the  inhabitants,  who  abhorred  Philip,  had  deter- 
mined to  bury  themfelves  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city,  rather  than  to  fubmit  to  his  dominion.  He 
was  not,  however,  difcouraged.  The  more  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  combat,  the  more  flrenuoufly  he 
ptifhed  the  fiege  ;  and,  notwithflanding  the  mofl 
obflinate  defence,  he  foon  reduced  the  garrifon 
to  the  laft  extremity. 

BUT,  whilft  employed  in  thefe  ruthlefs  works  of 
ambition,  he  faw  not  the  ftorm  which  threatened 
to  retaliate  upon  himfelf  the  miferies  with  which 
his  lufi  of  empire  had  overwhelmed  other  flates. 
The  Romans,  diftreffed  by  the  Carthaginian  war, 
had  unwillingly  confented  to  a  peace  with  Mace- 
don  :  but  that  war  was  at  an  end  ;  and  they  now 
wifhed  for  a  pretence  to  break  with  a  prince, 
whofe  power,  if  not  humbled,  might  one  day  be* 

Bef.  Chrift  come  too  formidable.  A  pretence  foon  offered. 
Philip  flood  charged  with  having,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  fubfifling  between  him  and 
Rome,  fent  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money  to 
Hannibal.  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  likewife 
complained,  that,  regardlefs  of  their  being  ex- 
prefsly  comprifed  in  that  treaty,  he  had  waged 
war  againft  them.  The  Athenians  accufed  him  of 
infractions  of  the  fame  treaty  in  relation  to  them : 
they  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  Romans  as 
their  allies,  and  yet  Philip  had  affifled  the  Acarna- 
riians  in  their  invafion  of  Attica.  The  Egyptian 
miniftry  alfo,  terrified  at  the  dangers  which  threa- 
tened their  young  prince  from  the  rapacity  of  An- 

tiochus 
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tiochus  .and  Philip,  fued  to  Rome  for  protection  B  o  o  K 
againft  the  confederate  kings,  and  implored  the      V. 
fenate  and  Roman  people  to  accept  of  the  guardi-  Seft.z. 
anfhip  of  the  infant  Ptolemy,  and  to  fuperintend ' — » — -» 
the  adminiftration  of  his  kingdom  7.  Bef.Chrift 

EVERY  thing  that  tended  to  criminate  Philip  was 
heard  favourably  in  the  Roman  fenate.  They 
had,  however,  the  policy  to  begin  by  that  aft, 
which  did  moft  honour  to  Rome.  Embafladors 
were*  immediately  difpatched  into  Egypt,  to  take 
upon  them  the  guardianmip  of  the  young  king, 
in  the  name  of  the  fenate  and  Roman  people, 
and  to  command  Antiochus  to  withdraw  from  the 
Egyptian  territories.  The  youngeft  of  the  embaf- 
fadors,  Marcus  Aemilius,  had  alfo  inftrudions,  on 
his  way  to  Egypt,  to  inform  Philip  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Roman  fenate.  Aemilius  found 
Philip  before  Abydos,  in  a  fituation  which  muft 
probably  have  not  a  little  heightened  that  impati- 
ent ferocity  for  which  he  was  remarkable  ;  at  the 
head  of  an  army  flufhed  with  victory,  on  the 
point  of  carrying  the  city  he  was  befieging,  and 
in  high  exultation  from  the  alliance  he  had  lately 
concluded  with  Antiochus.  Philip  feemed  to  feel 
the  importance  of  his  fituation ;  yet,  unabafhed 
at  the  Macedonian  monarch's  deportment,  the 

'  Thefe  complaints  had  a  plaufible  appearance,  the  accufation 
from  Athens  excepted.  Even  the  Roman  hifiorian,  Liv.  31.  14. 
though  the  Athenians  were  now  in  the  interefts  of  Rome,  obferves 
with  indignation  the  meannefs  they  (hewed  on  this  occafion.  In. 
fact,  they  themfelves  had  been  the  aggrelfors.  They  had  cruelly 
murdered  two  young  men  of  Acarnania,  who  had  innocently 
ftrayed  into  the  temple  of  Eleufis,  at  the  time  of  the  myfiical  cele- 
bration, and  by  the  quehMons  they  allied,  had  betrayed  their  igno- 
rance of  the  rites  of  initiation.  Provoked  at  this,  the  Acarnani- 
ans,  together  with  fome  Macedonian  troops,  had  ravaged  Attica  $ 
and  the  Athenians,  not  having  the  fpirit  either  to  fupport  the  out- 
rage they  had  committed,  or  to  make  due  reparation  for  it,  called 
in  a  foreign  force,  and,  in  the  gratification  of  thsir  revenge, 
afiilted  in  fubverting  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Z  2  Roman 
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BOOK  Roman  delivered  his  orders  with  dignity  and 

V.  nefs.  He  charged  Philip  not  to  attack  the  poffef- 
Sect.2.  fions  of  the  crown  of  Egypty  nor  to  wage  war 
*• — v— -Jagainft  any  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  and  to  fubmit 
Jefa£hrlftto  fair  arbitration  the  difcuffion  of  the  matters  in 

difpute  between  him,  Attains,  and  the  Rhodians. 

—Philip's  pride  could  endure  no  longer.     '  Atta- 

*  lus  and  Rhodes,'  replied  he,  '  provoked  the  war, 
'  of  which  they  complain.     They  themfelves  were 

*  the  aggreflbrs.' — '  And  were  the  Athenians,'"  faid 
Aemilius,  '  were  the  people  of  Cius,  were  the  un- 
'  happy  Abydenians,  the  aggreflbrs  alfo  ?' — '  The 
4  boaftful  inexperience  of  youth,'  interrupted  the 
king-,    '  thy  gracefulnefs  of  perlbn  perhaps,  and 

*  ftill  more,  the  name  of    Roman  thou  beared, 

*  infpire  thee  with  this  haughtinefs.     It  is  my  wifh, 
6  that  Rome    may  prove  faithful   to  the  treaties 

*  which  fubfift  between  us.     But  mould  me  be 
'  difpofed  to  try  again  the  iflue  of  arms,  I  truft, 
'  with  the  protection  of  the  gods,  to  render  the 

Polyb.  16.  <  Macedonian  name    as    formidable    as    that  of 

3?:.7Li,V8.'Roman.' 

SOON  after  the  departure  of  Aemilius,  followed 
the  deftruction  of  Abydos.  No  hope  of  efcape 
remaining,  the  Abydenians  determined  to  man 
the  breaches  with  the  few  fighting  men  they  had 
left ;  to  refift,  until  they  were  all  either  {lain  or 
difabled  ;  and  then,  having  put  to  the  fword  their 
women  and  children,  to  confume  with  fire  what 
remained  of  the  city.  This  defperate  refolution 
was  executed  in  part,  when  fome  of  the  priefts, 
though  folemnly  fworn  to  the  execution  of  the 
dreadful  refolution,  found  it  to  be  more  than  hu- 
manity could  bear,  and  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  Philip.  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  Macedo- 
nians was  exhibited  one  of  the  molt  tremendous 
fcenes  recorded  in  hiftory  j  fathers,  hufbands,  in 

every 
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every  quarter  of  the  city,  plunging  the  poniard  B  o  o  K 
into  the  breafts,    or  dafhing   out  the  brains,  of      V. 
their  deareft  connexions ;  and  then,  pierced  by  Sect.  2. 
their  own  hands,  expiring  on  heaps  of  mangled  — v — » 
carcafes.     Philip  himfelf  felt  the   horror  of  theBef^;hrift 
fight.     He  would  have  checked  the  fury  of  the 
infatuated  multitude,  but  in  vain  ;  and  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  draw   off   his  troops,    and   to  allow 
them  three  days  for  completing  the  carnage.     So 
that,  the  prifoners  excepted,  hardly  one  manfur-po]  b    b- 
vived  of  this  unhappy  and  devoted  people.  fup. 
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SECTION       I. 

ROME  could  hardly  have  chofen  a  conjundurefi  o  o  K 
more  favourable  to  her  ambitious  defigns,     VI. 
than  that  which  marks  the  commencement  of  theSeft.  i. 
fecond  Macedonian  war.    Carthage  was  fubdued  :; 


all  remains  of  revolt  and  popular  tumult  had  fub- 
fided  throughout  Italy  :  Sicily,  the  prize  fo  long 
contended  for,  in  fertility  and  opulence  the  pride 
of  the  weftern  world,  was  now,  together  with 
moft  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  annexed  to  her  domi- 
nions :  even  thoie  nations,  whom  her  arms  had 
not  reached,  heard  with  terror  the  fame  of  a 
power,  to  which  Hannibal  had  proved  unequal. 

PHILIP, 


Bef.Chrill 
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BOOK     PHILIP,  on  the  other  hand,  inftead  of  availing 

VI.     himfelf  of  the  barrier  pointed  out  by  nature  for 

Sect.  i.  his  defence,  Teemed  to  be  laying  himfelf  open  to 

v — </"- — 'invafion    and   difcomflture.      He  was  on  hoftile 

5ef.Chnftterms  wjtk  moftof  the  circumjacent  nations.     He 

fcad  loft  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  moil 
confiderable  of  the  Grecian  ftates.  From  Egypt 
no  fuccours  were  to  be  expected  ;  and  from  Afia 
but  few.  The  Rhodians,  who,  on  account  of 
their  maritime  ftrength,  might  have  been  power- 
j|jl  allies,  had  by  his  depredations,  and  ill-timed 
attempts,  been  compelled  to  take  part  with  his 
enemies.  And  Antiochus,  of  whofe  alliance  he 
made  his  boaft,  was  too  intent  on  his  own  Ichemes 
of  empire,  and  too  remote  from  Macedon,  to  be 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  on  which, 
he  injudicioufly  imagined,  the  profperity  of  Syria 
did  not  at  all  depend. 

THREE  years  had  elapfed,  fmce  peace  had  been 
concluded 'with  Philip,  when  the  Romans,  under 
the  command  of  the  conful  Sulpicius,  landed  on 
the  coaft  of  Epire,  The  oftenfible  caufe  of  this 
expedition  was  the  relief  of  Athens,  thenbefieged 
by  Philip.  Accordingly,  part  of  the  Roman  fleet 
was  detached  to  Attica,  and  was  foon  after  joined 
by  the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodir 
ans.  Philip  was  fired  with  indignation  againft  the 
Athenians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  caufe  of 
the  war,  and  marked  them  out  as  objects  of  his 
keeneft  vengeance.  To  add  to  his  refentment, 
the  Roman  commander  had  detached  from  the 
coaft  of  Attica  fome  armed  veifels  to  Chalcis, 
which  furprifed  the  city,  deftroyed  the  arfenals 
and  military  {lores,  and  left  the  place  a  fmoaking 
ruin.  Philip,  who  lay  at  I)emetrias  in  Theffaly 
when  tidings  were  brought  him  of  this  event,  im- 
mediately let  out,  at  the  head  of  a  chofen  body  of 
men,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  the  enemy  ;  but  dif- 

appointe^ 
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appointed  of  his  aim,  he  advanced  towards  BOOK 
Attica,  continuing  his  march  all  night,  with  the  VI. 
defign  of  furprifmg  Athens,  and  of  treating  it  as  Sect.  T. 
the  Komans  had  treated  Chalcis.  He  had  proba- 
bly  fucceeded,  had  not  one  '  of  thofc  couriers, 
whom  the  Greeks  ufually  employed  ou  occafions 
of  difpatch,  deicried  him  on  his  march,  and 
alarmed  the  Athenians.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  carry  this  point,  he  took  his  revenge  in  ano- 
ther manner.  The  country  of  Attica  was  every 
where  adorned  with  the  mod  exquifite  works  of 
art,  (lately  temples,  fumptuous  villas,  ftatues  of 
finished  beauty,  and  noble  fepulchral  monuments  ; 
in  which  the  richnefs  of  the  marble,  though  of  the 
mod  perfect  kind,  was  of  fmall  value,  when  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  ftamped  upon  it  by  the 
hand  of  the  artift.  All  of  tnem  fell  victims  to  his 
fury,  the  temples  excepted  ;  he  fpared  not  even 
thofe  awful  remembrances  of  the  illuftrious  dead, 
which  the  violence  of  war  had  hitherto  refpected. 
He  then  attempted  Eleufis,  and  afterwards  the 
Piraeus,  but  failed  in  both  ;  and  having  made  a 
ihort  excurlion  into  Peloponnefus,  he  returned 
again,  with  redoubled  rage,  and  destroyed  even 
the  temples,  which  till  now  he  had  feemed  to  ve- 
nerate ;  mangling  and  defacing  every  work  of  art 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fcarce  a  veltige  of  fynime-L?v.5i.*4, 
try  or  beauty  remained.  26. 

THE  Athenians,  on  their  part,  had  recourfe  to 
the  only  weapons  they  were  now  expert  in,  the 
invectives  of  their  orators,  and  the  acrimony  of 
their  popular  decrees.  It  was  refolved,  *  that 
'  Philip  mould  for  ever  be  the  object  of  the  exe- 
•*  cration  of  the  Athenian  people  —  that  whatever 
'  ftatues  had  been  raifed  to  him,  or  to  any  of  the 
4  Macedonian  princes,  mould  be  thrown  down  ; 


Xpfttf  —  See  Polluc.  Onomaft.  i.  7. 

1  whatever 
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BOOK*  whatever  had  been  enacted  in  their  favour  re- 

VI.     '  fcinded  ;  and  the  feveral  feftivals  and  orders  of 

Sect,  i.  '  priefts,  which  had  been  inftituted  in  their  ho- 

<-.~v.— j<  nour  aboliftied — that  every  place,  in  which  had 

TD    €  /"*U    "A 

200        keen  k*  UP  any  infcription  or  memorial  in  praife 

*  of  Philip,  {hould  henceforth  be  accounted  pro- 

*  fane  and  defiled  — that  in  all  their  folemn  feafts, 
c  when  their  priefts  were  to  implore  a  bleffing  on 
'  Athens  and  her  allies,  they  fhpuld  pronounce 
6  curfes  againft  him,  his  kindred,  his  arms  by  fea 

*  and  land,  and  the  whole  Macedonian  name  and 
'  nation — in  a  word,  that  whatever  had  in  antient 

*  times   been  decreed    againft    the   Pififtratidae, 
'  mould  operate  in  full  force  againft  Philip — and 

*  that  whofoever  propofed  any  mitigation  of  the 

*  refolutions  now  formed,  mould  be  adjudged  a 
c  traitor  to  his  country,  and  be  forthwith  put  to 

^iv-  V-    <  death/ 

NOR  was  Athens  lefs  extravagant  in  her  adula- 
tions of  thofe,  from  whom  (he  had  received  aflift- 
ance.  The  Romans  and  Attalus  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  particularly  by  the  moft  fuifome  honours ;  fo- 
lemn proceflions  of  all  the  priefts  and  prieftefles 
attended  their  entrance  into  Athens,  as  if  cele- 
brating the  reception  of  tutelary  deities.  Every 
Rhodian  born  was  decreed  a  denizen  of  Athens. 
And,  in  further  compliment  to  Attalus,  one  of 
their  tribes  aflumed  the  name  of  Attalis.  Into 

Polyb.      fucn   meannefs  has   corruption   of   manner^  the 

L«gat.  3-  power  of  betraying  the  mind  of  man  ! 

1092.  Liv.  pHILIP  foon  found,  that  from  the  other  parts 
5*of  Greece  he  had  fomething  yet  more  formidable 
to  dread,  than  the  wordy  war  of  the  frivolous 
Athenians.  He  had  applied  to  the  Achaean 
ftates,  in  their  convention  at  Argos,  for  fuccours, 
offering  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Nabis,  who  was 
infefting  their  frontiers,  on  condition  that  fome 

of 
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of  his  cities  fhould  be  garrifoned  by  a  body  of  their  B  o  o  K 
beft  troops.     But  the  Achaeans,  well  apprifed  of    VI. 
his  infidious  views,  rejected  the  propolal1.     He  Sect, i. 
applied  afterwards,  with  as  little  fuccefs,  to  the*- — * — J 
national  convention  of  the  Aetolian  ftates ;   em- Bef2^hf lft 
bafladors  from  Athens  and  the  Roman  conful  hav- 
ing appeared  in  the  aflembly,  and    urged  their 
complaints  in  fo  forcible  a  manner,  that  had  not 
Damocritus,  then  praetor  of  Aetolia,  bribed  (as 
it  was  fufpected)  by  Philip,  put  off  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  matter  till  the  next  aflembly, 
war  had  unqueftionably  been  immediately  declared  Ljv>   , 
againfl  him.  34. 

MEANWHILE,  Sulpicius,  who  was  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Apfus  %  had  fent  off  a  detach- 
ment, with  directions  to  penetrate  through  the 
countries  that  covered  the  weftern  borders  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  attempt  an  impreflion  op  the  Macedo- 
nian frontier.  This  operation  had  all  the  effect  that  Li *.  s»- 
could  be  expected  from  it.  The  caftles  and27'etfe*' 
ftrong  holds  in  this  part  of  the  country,  though 
advantageoufly  fituated  in  the  midft  of  defiles  and 
broken  precipices,  were  taken  by  the  Romans; 
while  the  lllyrians,  the  Dardanians,  the  Athama- 
nes,  terrified  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms, 
declared  againft  Philip.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fair 
appearances,  the  conful  entered  the  country  of  the 
Daflaretii,  from  which  there  was  faid  to  be  an 
eafy  paflage  into  Macedon,  and  got  poffeflion  of 
all  the  towns  throughout  the  canton.  Difmay  and 

1  It  was  probably  on  this  occafion  that  Philip  attempted  the 
life  of  Philopoemen  ;  Plutarch  (in  Philopoem.)  informing  us, 
that  he  meant  to  have  had  him  aflaffinated  at  Argos.  This  honelt 
Greek,  who  was  too  much  a  friend  to  his  country  to  be  in  amit^ 
with  Philip,  no  doubt  oppofed  his  demand  ;  and  the  king,  to 
whom  crimes  are  faid  to  have  been  familiar,  meditated  an  effec- 
tual revenge. 

*  A  river  of  Illyricum,  which  empties  itfeJf  into  the  Ionian 
gulph  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachiunr. 

defolation 
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Boo  Kdefolation  fpread  on  every  fide  as  he  advanced. 
VI.     Philip  himfelf  began  to  tremble  for  the  fafety  of 

Se&.l.  his  kingdom*:  he  drew  near  to  thofe  parts  which 
'  feemed  to  be  moft  in  danger,  and  employed  all 
his  military  (kill,  of  which  hiftorians  allow  him  a 
large  (hare,  in  watching,  and  as  occafion  offered, 
obftruding  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ;  when  an 

LIV          unlucky  event  not  only  damped  his  vigour  for  the 

34.  prefent,  but  left  fuch  an  impreflion  on  his  fpirits, 
as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  his  fubje&s,  as  is 
thought  to  have  had  a  confiderable  influence  on 
their  fubfequent  fortunes.  A  troop  of  Macedonian 
horfemen  had  encountered  a  parry  of  Roman  ca» 
valry,  and  a  fkirmifh  enfuing,  forty  of  the  former 
were  flam,  and  of  the  Romans  thirty-five.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  rites  of  fepukure  were  highly  re- 
vered :  Philip  therefore,  to  (hew  the  refpeft  he 
had  for  his  gallant  foldiers,  removed  the  bodies 
of  the  Macedonians  to  his  camp,  in  order  to  the 
celebration  of  their  funeral  obfequies.  Hitherto 
the  Macedonians,  whofe  wars  bad  chiefly  been 
with  the  nations  of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  had 
been  only  accuflomed  to  wounds  made  by  the 
fpear,  the  javelin,  and  the  arrow,  which  in  their 
appearance  had  nothing  hideous  :  but  when  they 
faw  the  bodies  of  their  companions  mangled  by 
wide-yawning  wounds  ;  when  they  beheld  their 
headlefs  trunks,  entire  limbs  lopped  from  the  mu- 
tilated carcafe,  with  all  the  mocking  marks  of 
Daughter,  which  the  broad  Spanifh  faulchion  is 
fuited  to  inflict  ;  they  were  flruck  with  horror 
and  difrnay.  Even  Philip  fhuddered  at  the 
thoughts  of  encountering  fuch  a  foe,  and  was  ob- 
ferved,  for  a  confiderable  time  afterwards,  care- 
fully to  avoid  any  decifive  action  ;  contenting 
himfelf  with  fkirmifiies,  and  with  cutting  off  oc- 
eafionally  fome  draggling  parties  of  the  enemy's 
foragers. 
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IN  this  languid  and  indeciiive  kind  of  war  twoB  o  o  K 
years  elapfed,  during  the  confulfliip  of  Sulpicius,     VI. 
and  that  of  his  fucceffor  Viliius,  not  much  to  the  Seft.  i. 
honour  of  the  Roman  commanders,  whofe  fpirit- 
iefs  or  interefted  conduft  was  faid  to  be  the  tm 
that  nothing  more  had  been  effected.     From  this 
protracted   war,  however,   Philip  had  reaped  no 
advantage.     He  had  met  with  difcomfiture  in  al- 
rnofl  every  attempt  j  his  frontiers  had  fuffered  fe- 
vere   depredation  j    and   far  from   ftrengthening 
himfelf  with  new  allies,  the  Aetolians,  who  at  firft 
had  preferved  a  kind  of  neutrality,  had  now  avow- 
edly efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Rome,  and  appeared 
againft  him  in  the  field. 

THUS  flood  affairs  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecondBe'-Chrirt 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  command  of  the  Roman 
army  devolved  on  the  new  conful,  Titus  Quintius 
Flamininus.     The  important  mare  this  Roman  had 
in   effecting  the  humiliation  of  Greece,  and  thepolvb 
fubtilty  and  dark  perfidioufnefs  of  thofe  councils,  paffim. 
with  the  conduft  of  which  he  was  intruded,  ren-J^-  s*- 
der  his  character  the  objed  of  particular  atten-  pi^'in 

tion.  Flamin. 

THOUGH  not  remarkably  eminent  for  military 
abilities,  he  was  however,  what  a  Roman  in 
thofe  days  generally  was,  a  foldier,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fcience  of  war.  But  his  excel- 
lence chiefly  confided  in  the  bufmefs  of  negoti- 
ation. Gentle  and  conciliating  in  his  manner,  he 
knew  how  to  employ  every  art  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  thofe,  to  whom  he  was  deputed.  Impe- 
netrable in  his  defigns,  yet  wearing  the  captivat- 
ing mew  of  cordiality  and  franknefs,  he  coolly 
marked  every  opportunity,  and  improved  every 
advantage,  that  could  ferve  the  fchemes  he  had  in 
view.  To  Greece  he  pro  fe  fled  himfelf  the  zealous 
vindicator  of  her  liberties,  though  in  effect  their 
mod  refined  deftroyer;  conducing  himfelf  in 

every 
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BOOK  every  flep  with  fuch  complete  diffimulation,   that 

VI.      even  to  this  day  it  is  with  fome  a  queltion,  whe- 

Sect.  r.  ther  he  was  not  guiltlefs  of  the  treacherous  policy 

' — v — 'which  Rome  praftifed  on  this  occafion,  and  in  the 

Bef  Chnftjlone^.y  Q£  ^  heart  prOmifed  what  he  believed 

was  to  be  religioufly  fulfilled. 

HE  had  been  elected  to  the  eonfulfhip  when  he 
had  not  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  without 
pafling  through  the  intermediate  offices  of  aedile 
and  praetor.  This  extraordinary  diftindion,  as 
ynFiamjn  Plutarch  informs  us,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  repu- 
tation he  had  obtained  among  the  Tarentines,  over 
whom  he  had  been  appointed  governor  towards 
the  end  of  Hannibal's  war.  Encouraged  by  thefe 
colonifts  with  promifes  of  powerful  fupport,  he 
flood  for  the  eonfulfhip,  and  carried  it ;  the  people 
warmly  efpoufing  his  intereft,  in  oppofition  even 
to  fome  of  their  own  tribunes,  and  the  fenate  un- 
derhand favouring  his  pretenfions.  Having  drawn 
lots  with  his  collegue,  he  had  for  his  allotment 
the  Macedonian  war.  The  profped:  of  fo  noble  a 
field  roufed  all  his  ambition,  and  he  was  refolved 
to  purfue  it  with  activity  and  ardour.  It  had  been 
ufual  with  the  confuls  to  wade  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  their  year  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
official  parade  :  hence  they  feldom  joined  the  army 
until  the  feafon  was  far  advanced.  Flamininus 
adopted  a  different  plan.  Hegardlefs  of  the  pomp 
•of  Rome,  he  haftened  over  into  Greece,  as  foon 
as  the  neceffary  religious  ceremonies  were  over* 
at  which  his  office  obliged  him  to  prefide. 

HE  found  Villius  in  that  part  of  Epire  called 
Chaonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  3  Aous,  in  a 
fituation  rather  difgraceful  to  a  Roman  conful,  in 

3  Plutarch  (in  Philopoem.)  calls  it  the  Apfus.  It  appears  from 
Livy,  32.  5.  as  well  as  from  feveral  circumftances,  that  it  fhould  be 
the  Aous.  See  Palmer.  Grace.  Antiq.  i.  26. 

fight 
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fight  of  the  enemy,  without  daring  to  attackBooK 
them.  Philip,  trailing  to  the  flender  abilities  of  VI. 
Villius,  had  ventured  to  look  the  Romans  in  the  Sect.  I. 
face,  and  had  intrenched  himfeif  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
gave  him  a  very  formidable  appearance*.  He  was  e  j 
ported  in  a  narrow  vale,  through  which  the  Aous 
rolled  a  deep  and  rapid  dream.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  fteep  and  narrow,  and  fecured  by  ftrong 
entrenchments :  on  either  fide  rofe  high  and  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  he  had  taken  pofleflion  of  all 
the  hollows  and  defiles.  Flamininus  having  taken 
the  command,  employed  fome  days  in  reconnoit- 
ring the  fituation  of  the  enemy,  and  confidering 
the  practicability  of  forcing  their  lines.  At 
length,  by  means  of  fome  neighbouring  fhep- 
herds,  he  difcovered  a  path,  which  led  to  the 
fummit  by  a  winding  courfe.  Having  detached  a 
party  to  occupy  the  heights  which  hung  over  the 
Macedonian  camp,  on  feeing  the  concerted  fignal, 
he  began  the  attack.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  fhouts  of  the  Romans  on  the  hills,  who 
now  poured  down  on  the  Macedonians,  threw 
them  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  foon  com- 
pleted their  overthrow  ;  Philip,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  making  his  efcape  through  the 
ftraits  of  the  mountains  into  ThefTaly,  and  from  LJy  ^ 
thence  into  Macedon.  n,  ia. 

IT  would  have  little  availed  to  have  purfued 
Philip  through  a  country,  with  every  ftrong  pafs 
and  intricate  winding  of  which  he  was  intimately 
acquainted.  Flamininus  chofe  a  method  of  ope- 
ration far  more  effectual :  he  prepared  to  deflroypiut.in 
all  remains  of  power  or  influence  which  hisF1.**"^ 

i+.&feq. 

*  Livy,  32.  10.  gives  us  an  account  of  an  interview  between 
Philip  and  the  conful,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  Plutarch, 
and  which,  all  circuoiftances  confidefed,  appears  exceedingly 
improbable. 

enemy 
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Boo  K  enemy  pofleflfed  among  the  Grecian  flates,  and  if 
VI.  poffi';le,  finally  to  difiolve  every  connexion  of  in- 
Seel.  i.  terefts  between  Greece  and  Macedon.  This  plan, 
\~s\^j  artfully  laid,  was  carried  into  execution  with  the 
Bef.Chriil  moft  confummate  {kill.  He  began  his  progrefs  at 
19  '  Epire,  through  which  he  marched,  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  as  a  protector.  Philip,  in  his  flight, 
had  marked  his  route  with  plunder  and  devafta- 
tion.  Flamininus,  on  the  contrary,  committed 
no  holiility,  and  retrained  his  foldiers  from  every 
aft  of  depredation  :  fo  that  the  Epirots,  inftead  of 
being  active  in  the  caufe  of  Macedon,  to  which, 
before  this  conful's  arrival,  they  were  well  affect- 
ed,  now  offered  themfelves  as  his  guides,  or  inlift. 
ed  under  his  banners.  From  Epire  he  marched 
into  TheiTaly,  and  took  pofleffion  of  almoft  every 
place  of  Strength  in  the  country  ;  conquering  op- 
pofition  by  lenity  and  perfuafion,  and  employing 
arms  only  where  gentler  means  had  proved  inef- 
fectual. Meanwhile  Lucius,  brother  to  Flamini- 
nus, who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  had 
reached  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Greece,  and  being 
joined  by  the  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
made  a  defcent  on  Euboea,  where  Philip,  as  we 
have  already  feen,  had  many  important  fettle- 
ments.  Philocles,  who  commanded  on  the  ifland, 
was  defeated  :  EretrLa  and  Caryftus,  two  confi- 
derable  cities,  were  taken.  Flamininus,  after  a 
fhort  flay  in  Theflaly,  haflened  into  Phocis,  with 
the  defign  of  extending  his  conquefts  towards  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Greece.  His  great  object 
was,  to  gain  over  the  ftates  of  Achaia  to  the  inter- 
efts  of  Rome.  For  this  purpofe,  he  gave  inftruc- 
tions  to  his  brother,  to  fend  a  joint  embafly  to 
Achaia,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  Attalus, 
and  the  Rhodians,  requefting  a  convention  of  the 
Achaean  ftates,  in  order  to  propofe  to  them  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Romans  j  while  the 

combined 
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combined  fleets,  entering  the  Corinthian  gulpfy,  $  o  p  K 
were  to  be  flationed  off  Cenchreae,  one  of  the     VI. 
Corinthian  ports,  under  colour  of  laying  fiege  to  Se<3fc.  I. 
Corinth,  then  poffeiTed  by  Philip  ;  )>ut  in  facl,  the  ^v>^ 
more  powerfully  to  enforce  the  object  of  the  em-Bef  -Chrift 
bally.     Alarmed  at  a  meafure  of  the  higheft  con-  L\v9*. 
fequejice  to  him,  Philip  likewjfe  difpatched  ejo- 
baffadors  to  plead  his  caufe  at  the  enfuing  diefi 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Sicyon  ;  dire.ft- 
ing  them  to  place  in  the  ftrongefl  and  cleared  point 
9-f  view  the  validity  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween Macedon  and  the  Acha,eans,  and  to  remin^i 
them   of  the  folemn  oaths   by  which    they  hatf. 
pledged  themfelves  ;   oatlis  rendered,  if  poffible, 
more  ftrikingly  awful  by  a  cuftomary  yearly  re- 
newal.    Upon  the  operiing  of  the  diet,  the  feve- 
ral  embailadors  having  iirit  been  heard,  the  raern-f 
bers  were  called  upon  to  deliver  their  fentiments. 
But  a  fullen  filence  enfued  :  ilunned  by  the  variety 
of  dangers  they  faw  around  them,  tfaey  were  either 
at  a  lofs  what  opinion  to  give,  or  fearful  of  Deli- 
vering it.     Ariitaenus,  general  for  the  year,  and 
the  devoted  creature  of  Koine,  having  urged  the 
convention  in  vain,  at  laft  took  the  lead,  declaring 
himfelf,  in  the  moft  decided  manner,  in  favour  of 
the  Romans.     'The  fuccefs,'  he  faid,  '  of  their 
f  arms  in  Epire,  in  Theffaly,  in  Euhoea,  was.  the 
4  cleareft  proof  of  the  power  of  this  people  to  pro- 
c  teft  thofe  whofe  friendiliip  they  condefceniied  to 
'  folicit  ;  their  fleets  and  armies,  whillt  Philip,  was 

*  lurking  in  his  own  faftneffes,  were  now  in  fight 
4  of  Achaia  ;  their  chief  motive,  in  their  Grecian 

*  expedition,  was  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  yoke 

*  of  Macedon,  under  which  it  had  long  groaned  ; 
*,and  they  mildly  deigned  to  requett,  what  they 

*  might  eafily  command.'     At  the  fame  time,  he 
poured  forth  the  bittereft   invectives  againft  the 
Macedonian  king,    who£j   crimes,  whether   real 

VOL.  Jl.  A  a  QT 
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Boo  Kor  imputed,  he  dwelt  on  with  every  poflible  ag- 

VI.     gravation.     This  fervile  (train,  fo  unworthy  of  the 

Seft.  i.  firft  magiftrate  of  a  yet  free  people,  raifecl  an  out- 

* — -v/~-~  cry  of  indignation,  not  only  from  the  friends  of 

15    £*  /~*i~    "il 

,{g  Philip,  but  from  all  who  had  a  real  concern  for 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  Macedonian 
party  in  the  convention  was  confiderable,  and  at- 
tached to  Philip  by  particular  a&s  of  kindnefs. 
There  were,  befides,  many  of  the  Achaeans,  who, 
though  they  difliked  the  king's  perfonal  character, 
and  were  cautious  of  repofing  much  confidence  in 
him,  had,  with  great  reafon,  no  lefs  gloomy  ap- 
prehenfions  from  this  foreign  power,  which  they 
law  eftabliming  itfeif  in  the  midft  of  their  country, 
and  considered  the  fupporting  of  the  royal  houfe 
of  Macedon  as  a  meafure  of  the  higheft  moment 
to  the  general  welfare  of  Greece.  The  afiembly 
now  became  a  fcene  of  wild  uproar  ;  fome,  with 
indecent  clamour,  fupporting  the  interefts  of 
Rome,  while  others  as  loudly  and  indecently  op- 
pofed  them.  Both  parties  feerned  callous  to  every 
tender  or  facred  tie,  breathing  all  the  virulence  of 
civil  difcord,  and  mutually  accufmg  their  oppo- 
nents with  harbouring  the  mod  traitorous  defigns. 
What  heightened  the  embariaffment,  the  num- 
bers on  each  fide  appeared  nearly  equal ;  and 
even  of  the  council  of  ten,  a  majority  of  whom 
was  requifite  to  the  formation  of  a  decree,  five 
were  for  Macedon,  and  five  for  Rome.  In  this 
ftate  of  turbulence  and  irrefolution  had  the  diet 
continued  two  days ;  and  on  the  third,  by  the 
laws  of  Achaia,  it  was  to 'be  diflblved.  Next  day 
however  feemed  likely  to  end  as  the  preceding, 
each  party  making  more  ftrenuous  exertions,  as  the 
hour  of  decifiori  approached  :  when  Rhifafus  of 
Pellene,  a  member  of  the  diet,  and  in  the  in- 
terefts of  Rome,  but  whole  ion  Memnon,  one  of 
the  council  of  ten,  notvithltanding  his  father's 

repeated 
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repeated  entreaties,  had  fteadily  refufed  to  aban- B  o  o  K 
don  the  fide  of  Macedon,   once  more  attempted      VI. 
to  (hake  the  refolution  of  his  fon,  lolemnly  fwear-  Sect.  i. 
ing,  that  he  would,   with  his  own  hand,  put  him  — >/->-> 
to- death,  if  he  did  not  defift  from  an  oppofition,Bet-^hliil 
which  muft  involve  his  country  in  ruin.     A  ftrik- 
ing  inftance  this,  both  of  the  virulence  of  party 
fpirit,  and  of  the  ferocity  even  of  Grecian  man- 
ners in  thofe  times!     Awed   by  his  father's  me- 
naces, Memnon  changed  fides,  and  the  queftion, 
was  carried  in  favour  of  Rome. 

IT  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  deputies  from 
Megalopolis,  Argos,  and  Dym6  withdrew,  as  foon 
as  it  was  perceived  what  would  be  the  determina- 
tion of  the  convention,  to  avoid  giving  a  function, 
by  their  prefence,  to  refolutions  fo  injurious  to 
Philip.  The  Dymeans,  particularly,  alledged 
their  obligations  to  the  Macedonian  king,  \vho  had 
ranfomed  feveral  of  their  fellow-citizens  that ••  had 
been  fold  for  flaves  by  the  Romans,  and  reitored 
them  to  their  families.  This  generous  reafon, 
Livy  fays,  met  the  approbation  even  of  Philip's  UK  fun. 
enemies ;  which  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was 
not  altogether  fo  profligate  a  monarch  as  the 
writers  of  thofe  days,  who  feem  to  be  the  adula- 
tors of  Rome,  rather  than  hiltorians,  have  repre- 
fented  him. 

SOON  after  this  affair  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
fion,  the  fiege  of  Corinth  was  raifed.  It  had  been 
promifed  by  the  Roman  conful  10  the  Achaeans  : 
but  it  was  now  pretended,  that  the  obftinate  de- 
fence made  by  a  number  of  Roman  delerters,  to- 
gether with  the  reinforcements  which  the  Mace- 
donians had  thrown  into  the  garrifon,  had  forced 
Flarnininus  to  abandon  the  fiege  ;  which,  were  it 
even  to  end  fuccefsfully,  was  likely  to  be  bought 
at  too  high  a  rate.  Probably,  the  determination 
of  the  Achaean  diet  had  rendered  the  lie^e  no 
A  a  -a  longer 
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Boo  K  longer   neceffary.      About   the   fame    time   too, 
VI.     Argos  had  been  betrayed  by  fome  of  its  citizens 

Sed.  i.  into  the  hands  of  Philip.     So  that,  after  all  that 
e  Achaean  dates  had  refolved,  this  prince  (till 
remained  mafler  of  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 

Liv.  32.    Peloponnefus. 

*s-  PHILIP,  however,  was  alarmed.     Though  pof- 

feffed  of  thefe  two  cities,  yet  their  diftant  fituation 
afforded  him  but  a  precarious  and  expenlive  tenure. 
He  clearly  forefaw  the  approaching  fate  of  Mace- 
don  ;  abandoned  by  her  moft  ufeful  confederates, 
deprived  of  her  wonted  refources,  and  reduced  to 
a  narrow  and  naked  frontier.  Urged  by  the  em- 
barraffment  of  his  fituation,  he  requeued  aconfe- 

Bef.Chriftrence  w^tn  tne  Roman  conful  ;   who  made  choice 
197-     of  Nkaea,  a  fea-port  on  the  Maliac  bay,  for  the 

polbEx  place  of  interview.     Flamininus  repaired  thither, 

cerpt.  17.  attended  by  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Aetolianand 

i  et  fcq.  Achaean  dates,  by  Amynander  king  of  the  Atha- 
manes,  by  the  embaffador  of  the  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  the  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet. 
This  pompous  retinue  not  only  adminiftered  to  the 
confuTs  pride,  but  anfwered  alfo  certain  political 
ends :  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
plaufible  difplay  to  his  allies  of  his  attention  to 
their  feveral  interefts ;  and  it  afforded  him  the 
means  of  humbling  Philip,  to  whom  it  mult  have 
been  a  fevere  mortification  to  fee  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  the  ftrength  of  Greece  on  the  fide  of  his 
adverfary.  The  Macedonian  king,  as  he  approach- 
ed the  fiiore,  for  he  had  come  by  fea,  could  not 
fupprefs  his  indignation ;  and,  being  invited  by 
the  conful  to  land,  declined  it  '  Whom  do  you 
'  fear  ?'  faid  Flamininus.  '  I  fear  none  but  the 
'  immortal  gods,'  anfwered  Philip ;  *  but  I  fufpeft 
'  the  faith  of  thofe  by,  whom  I  fee  you  fur  rounded, 
'  efpecially  your  Aetolians.'  The  conful  obierved, 
that,  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  there  was  reciprocal 

danger 
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danger :  *  But  in  the  prefent  cafe,'  replied  Philip,  BOOK 
'  the  temptation  is  not  equal ;   for  mould  mifchief     VI. 

*  bcfal  Phaenea?  (the  Aetolian  praetor,  who  ac-  Se&.i. 
'  companied  Flamininus)  Aetolia  may  eafily  get*- — * — -» 
'  another  praetor ;    but  if  I  am  taken  off,  who  is  ^ Chntt 
c  to   fucceed    me   on  the  throne   of  Macedon  ?' 

After  a  mort  paufe,  the  conful  requefted  the  king 
to  make  his  propofals,  which,  as  the  interview  had 
been  appointed  at  his  folicitation,  were  properly 
to  come  from  him.  '  It  belongs  not  to  the  van- 
'  quifhed  to  propofe,'  anfwered  the  Macedonian, 

*  it  is  theirs  only  to  accept.' — '  If  fo,'  refumed  the 
conful,  '  I  mall  at  once  name  the  conditions,  with- 

*  out  which  no  peace  is  to  be  expected.      You  are 

*  to  evacuate  thofe  places  you  hold  in  Greece,  and 

*  relinquifh  all  claim  to  every  part  of  it — you  are 

*  to  give  up  all  prifoners  and  deferters  belonging 

*  to  Rome  and  her  allies— you  are  to  furrender 

*  the  cities  you  have  taken  in  lllyricum,  fmce  the 
'  conclufion  of  the  laft  peace,  and  the  places  be- 
'  longing  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  you  feized  on 

e  the   death   of  Philopator. Thefe   our   allies 

6  have,   befides,  demands  of  their  own  ;   it  is  juft 

*  they  mould  be  heard  and  attended  to.' 

THE  embaflador  of  king  Attalus  then  demand- 
ed the  reftoration  of  the  mips  and  prifoners  taken 
in  the  engagement  off  the  ifland  of  Chios,  and  that 
he  ihould  indemnify  Attalus  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted in  his  dominions.  The  Rhodians  required 
Peraea,  a  certain  diftricl  on  the  continent  of  Afia, 
oppofke  to  Rhodes,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  them ;  together  with  the  evacuation  of  all  the 
cities  and  fea-ports  *  he  poffeifed  ou  the  Afiatic 

coaft  : 


s   Whatever  opinion  we  may  he  induced  to  form  of  Philip's  mo- 
ral character,   it  clearly  appears,   from  the  demands  m;»de  on  him 
by  the  Rhodian?,  that  he  mutt  have  been  a  prince  or  great  abilities, 
and  Itrenuous  in  promoting  the  llrengih  and  opulence  of  hi*  king- 
dom. 
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Boo  Kcoaft  :    the  Achaeans  chimed  Argos  and  Corinth  : 

VI.     and  the  Aetolians,  befides  the  demand  of  certain 

Seel.  i.  cities  in  Theflaly,  infifted  on  an  ample  compenfa- 

N — " — -  tion  for  all  the  loffes  fuftained  by  them  and  their 

I3ef.Chnfta|j-  anj  ^{5    to^\  anj    £naj    exc}uflon  fronl   tne 

'97-  .  .       . 

Grecian  territories. 

FROM  the  various  charges  againfl  Philip, 
which  Polybius  and  Livy  have  preferved  to  us, 
and  in  which,  without  doubt,  whatever  could 
make  againft  him  is  accurately  recorded,  it  ap- 
pears evidently,  that  he  had  only  done  what  am- 
bitious monarchs  generally  do,  and  that,  however 
guilty  he  might  be  in  the  eye  of  reaion,  thbfe 
very  itates,  which  preferred  thefe  complaints,  the 
Aetolians  efpecially,  and  even  the  Romans,  thofe 
fpirited  aflertors  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  were  at 
leaft  equally  criminal.  In  reality,  his  guilt  con- 
fided in  being  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  of  great 
ancient  reputation,  and  (till  fuppofed  to  be  of  con- 
.  fiderable  ftrength>,  which  obftrucled  the  meditated 
pian  of  Roman  domination.  Philip  feems  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  Roman  defigns,  and  by  his 
tamenefs  on  this  occafion,  fo  different  from  his 
former  charader,  to  have  endeavoured  either  to 
lead  them  to  gentler  purpofes,  or  to  difplay  to 
other  nations  what  they  might  in  future  times  ex- 

dorn.  In  the  beginning  of  liis  reign,  when  invited  by  Aratus  into 
Peloponnefus,  the  Macedonians  had  no  marine,  they  had  fcarcely 
a  feaman  -,  and  yet,  in  about  twenty-two  yca-s  after,  we  find  him 
in  potteflioii  of  many  confiderdble  fea-ports  ;  and  that  he  had 
eftablifheda  number  of  mere  mile  lettlernentsf/'or/w.r  et  empoiia) 
along  the  Afiatic  coaH  -,  while  he,  at  the  fame  time,  pofleired  fuch 
a  navy,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the  ^n^pire  of  the  Archi- 
pelagQ  with  the  Rhodians,  in  thole  days  the  greatelt  maritime 
power  in  Greece.  This  acco'ints  for  the  Rhodian  enmity.  They 
fufpciited,  that  he  meant  to  rival  them  in  the  Levant-trade,  the 
principal  fource  of  their  wenlrh  Tims  mercantile  jealoufy  drove 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  They  had  foon  caufe  to  re- 
pent I  Jnfteadofa  competitor,  they  broH,.}n  upon  themfelves. im- 
perious makers,  the  flighted  contradiction  to  \\hofe  will  was  a 
vricne  worthy  of  extermination, 

peel 
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peel  from  the  infatiable  rapacity  of  Rome.     Not-B  o  o  K. 
withstanding  the  extent  of  the  demands  made  on     VI. 
him,  many  of  them  ill-founded,  and  the  afperity  Se&.i. 
of  language    with   which    they   were   urged,    he  — ^—- ' 
calmly  laboured  to  remove  the  obftructions  which  Bef; Chrlft 
he  faw  induftrioufly  thrown  in  the  way  of  peace, 
yielding  point  after  point,  far  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  not  yet  of  de- 
fperate  fortunes.     To  the  Romans,  he  faid,  he  was 
ready  to  refign   whatever  they  had  afked,  thofe 
poffeifions  in  Greece  excepted,  which  had  defcend- 
ed  to  him  from  his  ancestors.     Of  his  Afiatic  fet- 
tlements  he  defired  to  retain  nothing  but  Bargylia 
and  Jaffus  %  two  places  on  the  coafl  of  Caria, 
valuable  from  the  commercial  advantages  they  en- 
joyed ;    Jaffus,    in   particular,    from  its    fimery. 
Whatever  elfe  he  held  in  Afia,  he  confented  to 
abandon  to  Attalus  and  the  Khodians,   together 
with  their  mips  of  war,  and  all  the  prifoners  then 
alive.     And  as    the   embaffador  of  Attalus   had 
charged  him  with  having  laid  wade  his  mafter's 
gardens  and  orchards,  fince  fuch  matters  were  not 
unworthy  royal  notice,  he  would  fend  over  gar- 
deners   and   trees  to    new-plant   them.     Of  the 
Achaeans  he  complained  much.     They  had  be- 
come unprovoked  enemies,  in  contradiction  to  their 
own  public   acts,  in  which  every  pofHble  honour 
had  repeatedly  been  decreed  to  him,  and  in  vi- 

6  Bargylia,  on  the  coaft  of  Caria;  JifTus,  a  fmall  ifiand  oppo- 
fi  c  to  it.  Of  this  JaH'us  there  is  a  plealanuy  n\  ited  by  Srrabo, 
14.  4.53-  Cafaub.  A  mufician  landed  there,  and  was  performing 
to  a  crouded  audience  ;  whtn  on  a  futfdeh;  upon  the  ringing  of  a 
or-itain  bell,  the  ufual  fignal  for  .rhe  opening  of  the  fifh-market, 
the  whole  alfembly  went  off.  one  perfon  excepted.  The  mufician, 
well  pleafed  to  find  his  performance  had  po.«er  at  leaU  over  one, 
l»egan  to  compliment  him  upon  the  excellence  of  his  tafle,  '  who 
4  had  not.  like  the  reft  of  his  country  nen,  futfered  tlie  riih-bell  to 

*  call  him  away.' '  The  fifh-bell!"    replied  hi  ;  4  Al-.y  ha.-;  the 

*  fi(h-be!l  rung?'  and  Immediate!^  hurri-d  alter  his  companions. 
The  man  was  deaf,  and  had  not  Leard  the  be.!!. 


oiation 
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Boo  Relation  of  a  hiimber  of  treaties  folemnly  fworfi  to  : 
VI.  he  agreed,  however*  that  both  Argos  arid  Corinth 
Seft.  i.  fhould  be  reftored  to  thern.  Bat  his  refentment 
* — ,/ — -ran  higheft  againft  the  Aetolians.  There  was, 
Bef.  Chr'tf  p>revious  to  this  event,  as  has  been  already  menti- 
oned, an  avowed  enmity  between  them ;  which 
was  now  encreafed  by  the  indecent  petulance  of 
the  Aetolian  delegated,  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent 
cortgrefs.  In  the  very  firft  conference)  Alexander 
the  Aetolian  had  attacked  the  king  with  remark- 
able  acrimony,  and  upon  his  attempting  a  reply, 
Phaeneas  interrupted  him  in  theTe  infolettt  terms : 
*  You  talk  like  a  fool  7  :  all  that  remains  for  the 
6  vanquimed  is  ftibmhTion  to  the  commands  of  the 
«  conqueror.*  '  Triie>'  faid  Philip,  '  that  is  clear 
6  even  to  a  blind  man  8 :  a  tart,  bat  juftly  merited 
repartee  :  Phaeneas,  it  feems,  hdd  weak  eyes.  In 
difcuffing  their  denlahds,  he  therefore  began  by 
expreiling  the  utmoft:  aftoniftimeht  and  iridigna- 
tioni  that  thofe  mould  talk  of  excluding  him 
from  Greece,  who  knew  not  even  the  limits  of  the 
country,  and  Were  themfelves  Greeks  but  in  part, 


7  <J><x<rx4)v  OUTOV  >««£iV  Siiv  y£f  11  ^a^o/wevoy  ysxav,   3  uroii'iv  TOIJ  xgsiTTfls-j  TO 
«rp<i<r*aTTj/u£V6v.     See  Exc.  Polyb.  17.4. 

8  Polybius  ard  Livy  blame  Philip's  pleasantry  on  this  occafion. 
Ei  at  dicacior,  fays  the  Roman  hiltorian,  quam  regetndecet,  et  ne 
inter  feria  quidem  rifufatis  temper  ans.     Is  it  not  itrange,  that  they 
have  not  at  the  fame  time  patted  any  cenfure  on  the  illiberal  attack 
of  the  Aetolian  praetor,  nor  the  Roman    conful's  farcaftical  re- 
proach.    At  the  clofeof  the  firll  day's  conference,  Philip  requefted 
that  he  might  have  a  copy  of  the  feveral  demands  produced  againlt 
him,  and  be  allowed  time  to  deliberate  concerning  them  :  for,  faid 
he,  I  am  here  alone,  1  have  no  counfellor  -iuith  me. — With  good 
reajon  are  you  alone,  anfwered  Flamininus  ;  you  have  de/iroytcl 
every  faithful  counfellor  you  had.    He  had  put  to  death  fome  of  his 
fubje&s  on  various   fufpicions.     Philip  rtplied  only  with,  a  fmil< 
of  indignation,   ^eiSiac-a?  za^Siviov.     Mr.  Hnme,  Kffay  14,   imputes 
this  ill!  berality  of  language  to  the  manners  of  the  times.     There- 
fledtions  of  Polybius  and  Livy  feem  to  fay  otherwife.     But  why 
fliould  not  their  cenfure  fall  in  part  on  the  Roman  and  Aetolian  ? 
and  why  is  it  aimed  wholly  at  the  king  of  Macedon  ?   Are  we  to 
fufpeft,  thai  his  being  a  king,  and  the  enemy  of  Rome,    werft  this 
circumftances  that  aggravated  the  charge  againft  him  ? 

feveral 
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feveral  of  the  provinces  of  Aefolia  lying  beyond  BOOK 
the  boundaries  of  antient  Greece.     What  injuries     VI. 
they  had  fuffered,  he  faid,  were  no  more  than  the  Seft.  i. 
cuftorhary  and  unavoidable  confequences  of  war. ' — * — -j 
And  as  to  allies,  they  had  hone :  influenced  mere-Bef;Ch^ 
ly  by  the  allurements  of  pay  and  depredation, 
they  fought  indifcriininately  for  any  ftate,  Aetoli- 
ans  being  often  to  be  found  in  two  oppofite  ar- 
rhies.     That,  however,  he  would   deliver  up  to 
them  Larifla  and  Pharfalus,  two  cities  lying  con- 
venient for  their  frontiers ;   but  that  he  could  not 
poffibly  evacuate  the  other  Theflalian  cities  which 
they  claimed,  confidently  with  his  own  fafety. 

Ifcr  thefe  altercations  two  days  had  elapfed,  and 
peace  feemed  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever ;  Philip's  re- 
liiiquilhing  all  claim  to  every  part  of  Greece,  and 
engaging  never  to  pafs  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Macedon,    being,    exclusively  of   particular  de- 
mands, a  preliminary  from  which  none  of  the 
allied  ftates  would  depart.     Philip's  only  refource 
now  was  an  application  to  the  conful  for  permif- 
fion  to  fend  embaffadors  to  lay  his  propofals  before 
tne  fenate  of  Rome ;  which  if  not  deemed  equi- 
table and  fatisfaftory,    he  protefted  that  he  would 
ftibmit  implicitly  to  the  conditions  and  award  of 
the  confcript  fathers.     This  requeft,  hardly  in- 
deed to  be  refufed,  was  gracioufly  complied  with, 
and  a  two  months*  truce  accordingly  granted  ;  with 
this  previous  ftipulation, that  he  mould  immediately 
withdraw  his  garrifons  from  Locris  and  Phocis. 
Befidfes  gaining  this  important  point,  the  conful 
had  other  views  in  complying  with  what  Philip 
requeued.     It  was  winter,  and  the  army  could  not 
act ;    fo  that  no  military  operation  was  fufpended 
by  it :  and  the  election  of  new  confuls  was  at 
"hand,  when  he  might  poflibly  be  fuperfeded.    His 
plan  therefore  was,  to   have  the   appearance  ol 
fnrilhing   the   war   by  treaty,    if  he  fhould  find 
fte  was   to    be    recalled,    or  to  have  it  in   his 

power 
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Boo  K power    to   purfue   it,  if  continued   in  the   com- 

VI.      mand. 

Sed.  i .  THE  fenate  gratified  Flamininus  to  the  utmoft  of 
* — y — ^  his  wifhes.  They  continued  him  in  the  command, 
,oTr  with  full  powers  either  to  profecute  or  to  end  the 
war,  as  he  fhould  judge  expedient.  What  they 
really  meant,  it  was  ealy  for  him  to  underftand 
The  Macedonian,  embafladors,  it  is  true,  had  been 
admitted  to  an  audience ;  but  not  till  the  deputies 
from  Flamininus,  with  the  ministers  of  the  feveral 
Grecian  flates,  had  been  examined,  and  the  fenate 
fully  informed  of  the  fituation  of  Macedonian  af- 
fairs, with  whatever  the  interefls  of  Rome  required. 
When  therefore  the  perfon,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  embafly  from  Philip,  began  to  enter  upon 
his  mailer's  defence,  the  fenate,  inflead  of  fuffer- 
ing  him  to  proceed,  flopped  him  with  this  (hort 
queftion,  '  Has  your  mailer  authorifed  you  to  give 
'  up  Demetrias  in  TheiTaly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
*  and  Corinth  ?'  termed  by  the  Macedonians,  the 
fetters  of  Greece.  The  embafladors,  in  confufion, 
making  anfwer,  that  they  had  not  received  any 
inflrudtions  in  relation  to  thefe  points,  were 
ordered  inflantly  to  withdraw,  and  full  powers 
fent  to  Flamininus  ;  who  thenceforth  refufed  to 
receive  any  farther  propofals  from  Philip,  unlefs 
he  previouily  renounced  all  claim  to  every  part  of 
Greece. 

THAT  unfortunate  monarch,  now  hopelefs  of 
any  equitable  conditions  from  Rome,  and  proba- 
bly roufed  to  a  more  fpirited  exertion  by  the 
mockery  with  which  he  faw  he  had  been  treated, 
employed  his  utmofl  vigour  in  providing  for  his 
defence.  Argos  was  too  diftant  to  be  of  effectual 
fervice,  and  was  not  to  be  retained  without  a  force 
he  could  ill  fpare :  he  therefore  refolved  to  abandon 
Liv  5*.  it»  and  in  a  manner,  as  he  imagined,  more  preg- 
38,39-  nant  with  mifchief,  than  if  it  had  {till  been  held 
by  a  Macedonian  garrifon.  Nabis  was  at  this 

time 
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time  the  fcourge  of  Peloponnefus.     Hiftory   re-Bo  OK 
cords  for  him  one  of  the  moft  profligate  tyrants  that      VI. 
ever  difgraced  a  throne  :  he  maintained  himfelf  in  Sect,  i. 
the  fovereignty  of  Sparta  by  means  of  an  army  of    "^T*^ 
mercenaries,  compofed  of  the  moft  cruel  and  fla- Bef;  c'hrlfl 
gitious  of  outcafts,  xvhom   he  daily  exercifed  in 
deeds    of    villainy,     violence,     and    bloodflied. 
Againft    the  Achaeans  in   particular,  on   whom 
Philip  would  gladly  have  been  revenged,  Nabis 
profelfcd  a  deadly  enmity.     Philip  offered  to  put 
him  in  pofleffion  of  Argos,  on  condition  of  his 
reftoring  it  when  Macedon  was  again  in  tranquil- 
lity ;   and  the  more  ftrongly  to  cement  the  alliance, 
he  propofed  to  give  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
the  tyrant's  fons.     Whatever  Philip  afked,  Nabis 
promifed  to  perform  ;  and,  fuch  is  the  fidelity  of 
tyrants,  no  fooner  was  he  mafter  of  Argos,  than 
he  offered  his  fervices  to  Flamininus ;  who,  not 
very  delicate  in  his  choice  of  means,  provided  ad- 
vantage could  be  derived  from  them,  received  him 
without  hefitation  among  the  allies  of  Rome,  and 
accepted  of  his  tendered  fuccours. 

PHILIP  merited  the  deceit  with  which  he  was 
repaid.  The  cafe  of  the  unhappy  Argives  was  in- 
finitely more  to  be  lamented.  Nabis  immediately 
put  in  practice  his  ufual  fubtilties,  to  difcover  the 
wealth  of  every  man  in  Argos,  and  plundered 
them  of  all.  So  low  did  his  rapacioufnefs  de- 
fcend,  as  to  employ  his  wife  Apega  to  extort  from 
the  Argive  ladies,  by  artifice  or  terror,  whatever 
jewels  or  ornamental  trinkets  they  poflefled.  It 
appears,  that  avarice  was  the  ruling  paflion  of  this 
wretched  mifcreant.  Polybius  makes  mention  of  xc' I; 
an  extraordinary  inftrument  of  extortion,  devifed 
by  him,  which  upon  a  lefs  grave  authority  we 
fhould  be  up:  to  account  fabulous.  He  had  con- 
trived a  figure  of  iron,  in  form  like  Apega,  to 
move  with  fprings,  whofe  arms  and  breait  were 

furnifhed 
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Boo  Kfurmmed  with  &  number  of  fpikes.     This  machine, 

VL     dreffed  out  as  if  it  had  really  been  the  queen,  was 

Seft.  i .  feated  in  his  apartment ;  and  when  he  found  his  fo- 

^7"*^'  ^citations   for   money  ineffectual,    *  Apega/   he 

'     "  would  fay,  '  will  pe*4iaps   plead  more  forcibly:' 

railing  tip  the  figure,   therefore,  he  caufed  tKe 

£rms  to  cling  round  and  prefs  the  body  of  the 

unhappy  delinquent,  who  generally  expired  under 

tfce  torturing  embrace. 

&OON  as  the  feafon  permitted,  the  two  arrnie^ 
haftetted  to  take  the  field,  and  began  to  move  to- 
wards Theflaly.  Previous  to  this  meafure,  Fla- 
itiinmu'S  had  finilhed  a  tranfaction  of  considerable 
importance.  Philip  was  known  to  have  a  power- 
foi  intereil  among  the  Boeotians :  they  had  hitherto 
obferved  a  kind  of  neutrality,  but  it  was  uncer- 
tain how  long  they  might  retain  the  fame  pacific 
Appearances,  and  in  the  prefent  lituation  of  affairs 
the  proconful  earneftly  wiflied  to  engage  them,  if 
poflible,  to  act  decidedly  for  Rome.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  how  to  effectuate  this  purpofe.  The 
arts  of  perfuafion  and  intrigue  had  been  fo  re- 
peatedly  employed  throughout  Greece,  that  their 
notoriety  hindered  their  etfeft ;  and  on  the  Boeoti- 
»as,  a  rough  people,  they  had  already  probably 
b^en  tried  in  vain.  So  that  Flamininus  found  it 
neceflfary  to  have  recourfe  to  a  different  and  un- 
hackneyed fcheme,  and  as  the  execution  was  of  a 
delicate  nature,  to  take  the  management  upon 
himfelf.  Attalus  and  the  proconful  fet  out  attend- 
JOiV,  33.  e(j  by  a  fmall  retinue,  as  on  a  friendly  vifit  to 
a*-»F:am'i- '  ^hebes,  where  the  convention  of  the  Boeotian 
dates  xvas  ufually  held.  The  flendernefs  of  the 
train  raifed  no  alarm,  and  the  Thebans  Opened 
their  gates  with  an  unfufpicious  cordiality ;  their 
chief  magiitrate  hirnfelf,  to  do  the  greater  honour 
to  the  Roman  general,  and  perhaps  in  the  fecret, 
going  forth  to  meet  him.  But  Scarcely  was  he 
»  within  the  walls,  when  a  body  of  two  thoufand 

Jpearmen 
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fpearmen,  whom  the  winding  of  the  MiU  had  hi-  J3  o  o  * 
therto  concealed,  appeared  in  fight,  and  mixing     VI. 
with  the  proccmful's  attendants,  entered  the  city  Se&.i. 
Flamininus,  neverthelefc,   ftill  affected   the   Ian-  ^v*v/ 
guage  of  peace.     An  affembly  having  been  con  BefQrr.it 
vened,  he  made  it  his  fuit,  with  all  the  rhetoric  of    J*7' 
refpe&ful  entreaty,  that  the  Boeotian*  wouJ4  be 
pleafed  to  admit  him  into  their  friendlhip  and  alli- 
ance ;  in  fupport  of  which,  Attalus,  the  faithful 
advocate  of  Rome,  (poke  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  in  the  midft  of  his  harangue  he  fell  jdpwa. 
fpeechlefs,  and   being  immediately  conveyed  on 
board  his  fleet,  which  failed  for  Afia,  he  foon  after 
expired.     But  ihere  was,  indeed,  little  necdfry 
for  argument  to  convince  the  Boeotians  of  the 
propriety  of  a  meafure,  which  was  fupported  by 
two  thoufand  men  in  arms  :  they  readily  agree4 
to  all  the  proconful's  recjuifitions.     This  kind  of 
fraud  %  we  leam  from  biftory,  began  jiow  to  be 


9  There  »«,  however,  good  reafon  t»  fufpeft,  that  Flam5nrai» 
ls»d  foo«  r<ecv»urfe  to  other  m«ans.  far  worie  than  eve«  decejt,  Wi 
iecure  the  influence  he  had  thus  acquired.  Livy,  33.  27,  28,  29, 
(hall  furnifh  the  account.  The  Thebans,  a  great  number 
VNhotn,  notwithftandin^  the  Ipw  flat*  ef  j'hilip's  foftunes,  (it 
foot)  afier  his  defeat)  were  iiiH  attactjnd  ftrongly  to  him,  had., 
oppoiitiun  to  the  Roman  party,  ctyoCn  for  Boe^tarch  one  Bircillas. 
in  the  Macedonian  intereli,  and  who  bad  lately  fervetj  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Macedon.  Bjr  way  of  retaliation,  proper  indrumenl* 
were  -employed,  ajjd  |J«wciUas  Was  aii-irinated.  But  the  aut.har* 
»f  this  affaiunation  having. been  traced  gut,  it  was  found.,  that  011$ 
of  the  chief  leaders  among  the  partifans  of  Rome  was  the  princi- 
pal perfon  concerned ;  who,  upon  the  difcovery,  immediately, 
fled  to  Athens,  then  FJatnjuinus' place  of  refxdenc«.  Thecharacr 
ter  and  connexions  of  the  man,  the  pl«e  be, fled  to,  the  protecli<H> 
he  found,  together  with  fooie  oth.er  cirtumliances,  not  mention- 
ed by  this  historian,  fixed  the  fuf|jiciom  of  all  Thebes  on  Fl  tm mi- 
mis.  And  fo  ex\ifperat«d  ou  accpunt  of  it,  Livy  hiujfe'.f  (iUii- 
29)  coi.ifelTe.%  \vas  the  whole  Theban  naripn  aga'mlt  all  of  Koma^ 
race,  (etierav.t  ea  caedes  Thebanos  Boeotofque  pcones  ad  execra- 
bile  odium  Rorr.anorum)  that  thejr  murderedevery  RomanfUlditf 
vhey  could  find,  and  were  not  to  he  checked  but  by  the  march  «f  ? 
Roman  army  into  Boeotia. — Polybius,  (Legat.  8.  1.103)  's  }fef  nvore 
particular.  The  confyirators,  he  expretly  tells  us,  applied  tp 
and  comjuunicaud  their  plan  to  Jiiin:'  he  pr^miffd 

•OK 
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Boo  Kpra&ifed  by  the  Romans.     Time  was,  when  they 
VI.      would  have  fcorned  the  acquiiition  of  a   vidlory 
Seel:,  f .  gained  at  the  price  of  treachery.     But  having  de- 
V- ~^7-  clined  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  they  Had  loft 
J«f.Chnftmucj1  ,  o  of  that  blunt  and  inartificial  courage  for 
which  they  were  remarkable  in  their  earlier  ages. 
Such,  unhappily,  has  been  the  progrefs  of  man- 
ners among  all  nations ;   the  advancing  of  refine- 
ment produces  the  decline  of  virtue. 

AFTER  fome  movements  of  little  confequence, 
Poiyb.Ex-the  two  armies  advanced  from  the  fouthern  parts 
17.  Of  Theflaly  towards  Scotuflfa,  a  city  near  the  Pe- 
?  neus ;  the  Macedonians  in  queft  of  forage ;  and 
3&feq.  the  Romans,  to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  laying 
wafte  the  country.  As  they  had  taken  different 
routes,  they  had  encamped  near  to  each  other 
without  knowing  it,  being  feparated  only  by  a 
range  of  hills,  called  Cynofcephalae  ' ' .  Philip, 
uncertain  as  to  the  pofition  of  the  Roman  army, 
had  detached  a  party  to  the  top  of  the  hills,  to 
reconnoitre,  if  poffible,  the  fituation  of  the  enemy; 
who  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of 

not  to  give  any  hindrance  to  it,  though  he  was  unwilling  to  appear 
himfelf  in  the  bufinefs-,  but  referred  them  to  Alexamenes,  a 
trufty  Aetolian  in  the  Roman  intereft,  in  concert  with  whom  they 
carried  the  fcheme  into  execution.  Polybius  calls  the  Boeotarch 
Brachyllas. 

Flamininus  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Boeotians,  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Achaean  flates.  And,  from  a  circumftance 
mentioned  by  Livy,  (ibid.  29.)  we  may  collecl,  that  there  was  fome- 
thing  exceedingly  pitiable  in  the  cafe  of  the  Boeotians.  TneAchae- 
ans  refolved,  (hould  Flamininus  not  to  confent  to  a  peace,  to 
march  themfelves  to  the  afliflance  of  the  Boetians,  arid  join  them 
againft  Rome  :  (ni  impetrdffent  pacem  JBoeotis*  helium  Jimul  ge- 
rere  decre'verunt .}  Nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  conviftjon  of  the 
juftice  of  the  Boeotian  caufe  could  have  drawn  fuch  a  declaration 
from  the  Achaeans,  at  this  time  much  fallen  from  their  indepen- 
dence, and  in  (tri&  connexion  with  the  Roman  p5fi)>le. 

«  °  See  the  fecond  and  third  fe&ions  of  this  book  •,  and  feclion 
the  firit  of  book  the  feventh. 

1  '  The  dogs-heads,  from  the  appearance  which  their  fummits 
exhibited. 

Romans, 
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Romans,  that  had  marched -with  the  like  defignB  o  o  K 
to  difcover  Philip.     By  reafon  of  the  hazinefs  of     VI. 
the  morning,  the  Macedonians  did   not  difcover  Sed:.  i. 
the  Romans  till   they  were  within  reach  of  their 
weapons,  when   a  fkirmifh  immediately  enfued 
and  each  party,  as   they  happened  to  be  preffed, 
fending  to  their  refpedive   camps  for  reinforce- 
ments, in  a  (hort  time  a  general  engagement  be- 
came almoft  unavoidable. 

IT  appears  that  Philip,  whether  under  the  im- 
preflion  of  fome  difcouraging  omen,  as  Plutarch '  * 
feems  to  think,  or,  according  to  Polybius,  diflik- 
ing  the  ground,  which  was  ill  fuited  to  the  opera- 
tions of  his  infantry,  would  have  deferred  thede- 
cifion  to  fome  future  day.  But  the  advantage 
being  at  firft  on  the  fide  of  the  Macedonian*, 
and  his  army,  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  their 
fellow-foldiers,  eagerly  foliciting  to  be  led  againft 
the  enemy,  he  at  length  yielded  to  their  ardour, 
and  drew  up  his  whole  forces,  conjuring  them, 
they  paffed,  '  to  (hew  themfelves  mindful  of  their 
anceftors,  and  not  to  permit  Macedon,  illuftrious 
byfo  many  glorious  atchievements,  to  bend  to  the 
yoke  of  Rome.'  Flamininus,  having  formed  his 
troops,  employed,  with  no  lefs  anxiety,  every  argu- 
ment which  he  fuppofed  likely  to  infpire  the  moft 
vigorous  exertions.  He  reminded  them,  *  of 
their  recent  conquefts  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in 
Spain,  in  Afric,  over  nations  no  way  inferior  to 
whatever  Macedon  had  to  boaft,  even  in  the  day* 
of  her  glory  j  that  thofe,  with  whom  they  were 
now  to  engage,  were  Macedonians  only  in  name; 

11  Some  days  before,  haranguing  his  men,  he  perceived  that 
the  place  he  was  fpeaking  from  was  burial-ground;  which  c/r- 
cumftance,  having  been  noticed  by  the  foldiers,  calt  a  deepglonm 
over  the  whole  army.  As  foon  as  Philip  obferved  it,  he  with- 
drew. On:ens.  of  this  kind  were  fuperftitioufly  attended  to  by  the 
antieuts. 

not, 
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BOOK  not,  as  the  Romans,  great  py  their  own  exploits ; 

VI.  but  deriving  whatever  diftin&ion  they  enjoyed 
Sect.  i.  from  the  remembrance  of  t&e  atchieveoients  of 
v— -v— ->  their  forefathers,  being  themfelves  a  degenerate 

j97.n  raP£>  wh°  with  difficulty  repelled  even  the  preda.- 
tory  incurfi<ons  of  a  few  jjeighbouring  barba- 

Juft.  ibid.  ria,ns.' 

THE  right  wing:of  the  Macedonians  had  reached 
the  heights  before  the  enemy,  and  having  preferv- 
ed  in  their  jparch  all  that  cpmpa&nefs  and  depth, 
which  cofiftjtuted  the  ftrength  qf  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  bore  4ow;n  with  their  whole  weight  upon 
the  Romans,  flow  ajfcendjng  tfie  hill ;  who,  un- 
able to  withftand  the  mock,  gave  way  on  every 
fide,  and  h^d  bee,n  tota,lly  .routed,  but  fo^  the 
timeily  fujiport  Ojf  the  Aetolian  horfe.  On  the 
left,  the  Macedonians  fought  not  with  the  fame 
Advantage.  They  had  formed  later  than  the  other 
wing;  #ad  ,a  ptecipkaft?  :jjnarch,  over  broken 
ground,  M4  ^rpwn  the  troops  into  difqrde*' 
fla-minin-us  p^r^eiving  their  fituation,  and  direct- 
ing Jii-s  Attack  ;W^^re  thqirbroketn  lines  .admuted  of 
an  iwpjje^onj,  without  much  difficulty  completed 
the  coa-fujion :  t^eir  arnis,  which  in  a  grexat  mea- 
jfu-re  derived  their  power  of  execution  from  beirig 
interwoven  together,  and  wrought  as  \t  were  into 
one  mafs,  f-added  ;tp  ,t;-heir  embarralTment,  becom- 
ing, in  the  hands  of  the  fingle  fol^ier,  unwieldy 
jind  almofl  ufelefs.  Meanwhile,  difcomfiture  be- 
gan alfo  to  -reach  the  fight  wing.  A  legionary 
tribune,  obferving  that  this  was  the  only  part  of 
the  Macedonian  army  which  ftiU  maintained  the 
difpute,  wheeled  round  with  a  few  chofen  men, 
ancl  made  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  phalanx. 
.Here  the  Macedonians,  from  their  order  of  battle, 
were  incapable  of  refinance ;  for  the  phalanx 
could  only  advance,  and  the  men  were  precluded 
from  all  power  of  facing  about,  by  the  clofenefs 

of 
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of  their  ranks,  and  the  length  of  their  interwoven  BOOK 
fpears.     The  Romans  therefore,  having  opened  to      VI. 
themfelves  a  pafiage,  Slaughtered  the  Macedonians  Seft.  i. 
•with  impunity  ;  who,  finding  they  could  make  no  ' — v — » 
lefiftance,  threw  down  their  arms,  difperfed,  and  Bef-Chrift 
fled.     Philip,   who,   according  to  Polybius,  had  Poiy9t>7'i7. 
performed  the  duties  both  of  the  general  and  the  *$•  *6> »?, 
foldier,  feeing  the  day  irretrievably  loft,  retreated  2  ' 
towards  Tempe,  on  his  way  to  Macedon,  endea- 
vouring, as  he  retired,  to  collect  the  fcattered  re- 
mains of  his  army,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
had  either  been  made  prifoners,  or  fallen  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;    but  he  previoufly  difpatched  mef- 
fengers  to  his  head-quarters  at  Larifla,  with  direc- 
tions to  have  all  his  papers  deftroyed.    Had  they  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  confequences 
might  have  been  fatal  to  his  friends,  of  whom  he 
had  ftill  numbers  in  almoft  every  Grecian  (late. 

THIS  victory,  important  as  it  was,  became  yet 
more  confiderable  by  the  effecl:  which  it  had  on  the 
councils  of  the  Macedonian  king,  who  immedi- 
ately fent  a  deputation  to  Flamininus,  defiring  a 
truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  begging  that 
the  proconful  would  again  admit  him  to  a  confer- 
ence. Both  thefe  requefts  being  complied  with, 
the  Roman  general  found  little  difficulty  in  adjuft- 
ing  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Philip,  now  com- 
pletely humbled,  readily  accepted  even  the  moil 
mortifying  conditions ;  and  the  fenate,  approving 
of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Flamininus,  he  was  im- 
powered,  jointly  with  ten  commiflioners  fent  from  _ 

J  J  T»I  •!•  i       c  11  Polvn. 

Rome,  to  grant  a  peace  to  Philip  on  the  follow-  i.fgat.  ^ 
ing  terms :  T<lv'  *> 

'  ALL  the  Greek  cities,  both   in  Ma  and  in30' 
«  Europe,  to  be  free,  and  reftored  to  the  enjoy- 
*  ment  of  their  own  laws  ' 3. 

1  *  This  article  deferves  particular  notice.  From  the  ufe  to 
which  it  was  afterwards  applied,  we  (hall  fee  with  what  an  inii- 
dious  policy  it  was  thus  worded. 

VOL.  II.  B  b  '  PHILIP, 
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'  PHILIP,  before  the  next  Ifthmian  games,  to 
deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  Greeks  he  had 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  to  evacuate  all 
the  places  he  pofletred,  either  in  Greece  or  in 

r 


Bef.Chritt 
1  07* 


'  To  give  up  all  prifoners  and  deferters. 

'  To  Surrender  all   his   decked   mips  of  every 

*  kind  ;  five  fmall  veffels,  and  his  galley  of  fixteen 
4  banks  of  oars,  excepted  '  5  . 

*  To  pay  the  Romans  a  thoufand  talents  ;   one 

*  half  down,  the  reft  at  ten  equal   annual  pay- 
'  ments. 

LASTLY,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy,  e  not  t  to 
'  exceed  five  hundred  men  in  his  military  efta- 
4  blifhment  ;  not  to  have  an  elephant  ;  and  not 
'  to  make  war  beyond  the  confines  of  Macedon, 
4  without  permiilion  from  the  Roman  fenate.'  — 
Thefe  three  articles,  however,  Polybius  does  not 
mention 

As  a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  thefe  ftipu- 
lations,  he  was  to  give  hoftages,  his  fon  Deme- 
trius being  one. 

THE  Aetoiians,  whofe  fervices  in  the  late  battle 
gave  them,  they  imagined,  a  right  to  interfere, 
warmly  oppofed  the  peace.  But  Flamininus,  al- 
ready highly  offended  at  their  having  appropriated 
to  themfeives  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  fpoils, 
magisterially  over-ruled  their  objections.  We 

y  j 

/ball  fee,  of  what  mifchiefs  this  difpute  was  after- 
wards productive. 


1  *  The  cities  in  Ada  were  exnrefsly  mentioned,  viz.  Euromus, 
Petiafa,  Bargylia,  Jafl'is,  Abydus,  Thafus,  Myrina,  and  Perin- 
thus  ;  all  in  Alia,  or  on  the  Afiatic  coaft.  In  relation  to  Cius, 
Flamininus  was  to  inform  the  Bithynian  king,  what  the  pleafure  of 
the  fenace  was.  See  Polyb.  Legat.  9. 

1  5  This  lafl,  by  Livy's  own  confeffion,  was  merely  a  veffel  of 
parade,  and  probably  left  wuh  him  on  account  of  its  unwieldy 
and  ufelefc  bulk.  —  Liv.  35.  30. 

PHIDIP'S 
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PHILIP'S  conduct,  on  this  occafion,  does  little  B  o  o  K 
honour  either  to  his  abilities  or  to  his  fpirit.     Had      VI. 
he,    inftead  of  expofmg    himfelf    to  a   decifive  Sect,  r, 
action,  at  once  abandoned  Greece,  which,  in  his  — -v— -J 
prefent  fituation,  he  could  not  expect  to  preferve  ;  Bef-Chrilt 
had  he  retired  to  the  ftrong-holds  of  Macedon, 
and  harrailed  the  Romans  by  occafional   excur- 
fions ;    had  he,  at  the  fame  time,  fought  new  re» 
fources,  either  among  the  northern  tribes   (which 
he  did  at  laft,  when  it  was  too  late)  or  in  the 
friendfhip  of  Antiochus,  who  now  began  to  per* 
ceive  what  be  was  to  expert,  when  the  fate  of  Ma- 
cedon  fhould   be   determined  ;    he   might   eafily 
have  protracted  the  war  beyond  the  term  of  Fla- 
mminus's  command  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  tired  out 
the  Romans,  might  at  lead  have  made  his  advan- 
tage,  as  formerly,  of  the  imbecillity  or  inexperi- 
ence of  the  generals  fent  againft  him.     Even  afrer 
the    fatal    blow   at  Cynofcephalae,    had   not   all 
judgment  and  refolution  forfaken  him,  this  line  of 
conduct  might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  been  pur- 
fued.     But  having  loft  a  battle,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  fought,  fubdued  by  his   terrors,   he 
tamely  accepted  of  a  peace,  which  he  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  periihed  than  have  fubmitted  to. 

IT  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  on  this  occa- 
fion, artfully  to  difguife  what  farther  views  they 
had  on  Macedon;  and,  as  if  folely  actuated  by  a  ge- 
nerous concern  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  to 
content  themfelves  with  having  reduced  the  power 
of  Philip,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  within 
the  antient  boundaries  of  his  hereditary  kingdom. 
Had  they  at  once  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown,  defpair  might  have  rendered  him  formida- 
ble ;  the  princes  of  Afia,  from  intereit,  if  not 
from  affection,  might  have  joined  him  ,•  and  even 
the  Greeks  themfelves  would  probably  have  had 
B  b  2  fufpicions 
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BOOK  fufpicions  of  a  defign,  which  delivered  them  from 

VI.  one  danger,  only  to  expofe  them  to  a  greater. 
Secl:.i.  AT  the  fame  time,  under  the  fpecious  charac- 
~ — v*~*-;  ter  of  avengers  of  opprefftd  nations,  the  Romans 
11  had  an  opportunity  of  attacking  every  prince, 
whom  an  extent  of  dominion  made  confiderable, 
until,  none  remaining  to  oppofe  them,  they  might 
without  controul  complete  their  plan  of  univerfai 
empire. 

PEACE  being  thus  concluded  with  Philip,  Fia- 
mininus, with  the  commiffioners,  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  fettlement 
of  thole  cities  and  countries  which  had  been  dif- 
membered  from  Macedon. 

THE  Ifthmian  games  were  now  begun,  whither 
all  Greece  had  repaired  with  anxious  folicitude  for 
their  future  deftiny.  When,  at  Fiamininus'  com- 
mand, an  herald,  with  found  of  trumpet,  flepped 
forth,  and  proclaimed  :  'The  fenateof  Rome,  and 
'  the  general  Titus  Quin&ius,  having  vanquished 
'  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  grant  freedom, 
'  with  immunity  from  all  garriions  and  taxes,  and 
'  the-enjoyment  of  their  own  laws,  to  the  Corin- 
6  thians,  Phociaris,  Locrians,  Euboeans,  Achaeans 
'  of  Pthiotis,  Magnefians,  TheHalians,  and  Per- 
'  rhaebians.'  Many  among  this  vail:  multitude  had 
not  heard  the  proclamation  diftinctly  ;  and  even 
thofe  who  did,  could  fcarcely  believe  it,  fo  much 
did  it  exceed  their  expectations.  Numbers,  there- 
fore, from  every  fide  calling  on  the  herald  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  faid.  the  proclamation  was  made 
again,  which  was  anfwered  with  the  loudeft  and 
mod  joyful  acclamations.  The  games  were  no 
longer  attended  to.  1  he  whole  afiembly  crouded 
around  Fiamininus,  hailing  him  their  protector 
and  preferver ;  fome  driving  to  embrace  him, 
others  heaping  on  him  flowers  and  garlands  ;  fo 
that,  had  he  not  retired  within  his  pavilion,  he 

had 
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had  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  burft  of  joyous  grati-  BOOK 
tude.     At  the  celebration  of  the  Nemaean  games,      VI. 
which  followed  foon  after,  and  at  which  Flamini-  Seel.  T . 
nus  likewife  prefided,  the  fame  proclamation  was 
made. 

THE  ftates,  mentioned  in  this  decree,  were  thofe 
which  had  been  in  fubjeftion  to  Macedon.  The 
other  Grecian  communities,  however,  had  not 
been  forgotten.  Flamininus  informed  them, 
what  had  been  refolved  upon  in  favour  of  all  the 
faithful  allies  of  Rome.  To  fome  an  encreafe  of 
territory  was  granted.  Others  were  re-eftablifhed 
in  thofe  pofleflions,  which  had  been  wrefted  from 
them  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  wars.  The  Achae- 
ans  had  Corinth,  Heraea,  and  Triphylia,  reitored 
to  them.  Even  Pleuratus,  an  Illyrian  prince,  and 
Amynander  king  of  the  Athamanes,  who  had  aided 
Flamininus,  were  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  llly- 
ricurn,  and  certain  caftles,  which  had  lately  be- 
longed to  Philip.  And  the  Oreftae,  though  with- 
in the  confines  of  Macedon,  were  declared  free, 
as  a  recompence  for  their  early  revolt  to  the 
Romans. 

To  thefe  gracious  a&s  were  added  many  others 
no  lefs  pleafmg.  All  the  Grecian  prifoners  of 
war,  in  every  part  of  Philip's  dominions,  returned 
to  their  families.  The  exiles  throughout  mod  of 
the  ftates  in  confederacy  with  Rome  were  recalled  ; 
Flamininus  himfelf  employing  his  good  offices  to 
fupprefs  faction,  and  to  heal  the  breaches  occafi- 
oned  by  the  late  civil  diffractions.  Roman  garri- 
fons  ftill  kept  poflcflion  of  Chalcis,  Demetrias, 
and  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ;  but  even  thefe  he  pro- 
mifed  mould  be  withdrawn,  as  foon  as  it  was 
known  what  Antiochus  clefigned.  Theie  concili- 
ating meafures,  which  had  alfo  an  additional  ciu- 
cacy  from  the  affability  and  "courteous  deportment 
of  Flamininus,  united  the  greateft  part  of  Greece 
2  in 
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B  o  o  it  in  the  interefts  of  the  Romans :   even  the  few  in- 
VI.      dividuals,  who  doubted  the  fincerity  of   Rome, 
Se£t.  i.  were  cautious,  amidft  this  general  exultation  and 
v — ~v~~~1~'  confidence,  of  uttering  their  fufpicions.     So  that 
in  tneir  afremblies,   and  feftive  meetings,  nothing 
alrnoft  was  to  be  heard  but  effufions  of  gratitude 
arid  praifes  of  the  Roman  people.     '  Regardlefs 
'  either  of  expence  or  of  toil  ("it  was  faid)  they 
1  had  thus  interefted  themfelves,  merely  to  obtain 
6  liberty  to   Greece :    that,  except  the  battles  of 
'  Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Piataeae  and  Thermo- 

*  pylae,  with  what  Cimon  had  atchieved  on  the 
e  banks    of   the   Eurymedon    and    near  Cyprus, 

*  Greece  had  fought  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
e  bring  the  yoke  upon  herfelf,  and  to  raife  monu- 

*  merits  to  her  own  dishonour  :    but  thefe  ftran- 

*  gers,  of  whofe  defcent  from  Grecian  anceftors 
4  only    a  faint  tradition  ' 6  remained,    and    from 

*  whom    neither   friendly  interpofition   nor   even 

*  compailionate  regard  were  to  have  been  expect- 

*  ed,  had  expofed  themfelves  to  the  greateft  dan- 
6  gers,  to  deliver  her  from  oppreffion.' 

IN  this  kind  of  language,  we  learn  from  PoJy- 
bius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  did  the  Greeks  of  thofe 
days  fpeak  of  this  memorable  tranfadion.  And, 
which  is  more  extraordinary,  in  the  fame  ftyle  of 
panegyric  it  is  mentioned  by  thefe  hiftorians 
themfelves.  It  is  certainly  a  mortifying  reflection, 
that  thefe  writers  have  not  exprefled  themfelves  in 
another  manner  ;  and  that  they,  who  lived  after 
the  final  clofe  of  this  illufive  profpedl,  and  who 
therefore  mud  have  knoxvn,  beyond  a  poflibility 

1  *  It  was  an  old  tradition,  of  which  Virgil  has  maclr  grent  ufe, 
that  the  foutn-e.-dt  parts  of  I'aly  had  been  peopled  with  colonies 
from  Greece,  long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  And  no 
doubt  th"  firil  inhabitants,  if  not  the  founders,  of  Rome  (Tee 
Dion  nMlcarn.)  were  ad\eiiturers,  anct  peilups  outtalls  fioiu 
tiiefe  ecrly  eftahltfnments. 

of 
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of  doubt,  for  what  ends  this  fpecious  appearance  BOOK 

of  liberty  had  been  granted  ' 7 ,  had  not  the  fpirit      VI. 

to  tell  poflerity,  at  the  conclufion  of  this  pompous  Seft.  r. 

recital,  '  Such  was  the  fond  dream,  that  credu- 

*  Ions  Greece  indulged  !   Little  did  (he  think,  that 

'  all  this  mew  of  favour  was  only  the  prelude  to 

c  her  ruin  !  and  that  when  Rome  appeared  the 

4  kindefl,  it  was  only  that  me  might  ftrike  the 

'more  effe&ually  !' — But,  fojuftly  to  be  dreaded 

is  the  fatal  influence  of  defpotifm  :    it  checks  the 

pen  even  of  refpeftable  hiftorians  ' 8. 

THIS  tranfaclion,  however,  fhews  in  the  ftrongeft 
light  the  confummate  artifice  of  Rome.  She  me- 
ditated the  fubje&ion  of  Greece.  But  while  An- 
tiochus  was  warlike  and  enterprifmg,  while  Ma- 
cedon  was  not  yet  enflaved,  and  humbled  Car- 
thage ftill  exifted,  the  attempt  had  been  dangerous. 
Greece,  betides,  was  weak  only  from  difunion  ; 
and  if  once  united  at  home,  an  effeft  which  fuch 
an  attempt  would  probably  have  produced,  they 
might  have  proved  again  formidable.  As  the 
Romans  therefore  had  with  fo  much  fuccefs  em- 
ployed their  policy  in  keeping  Macedon  disjoined 
from  Hannibal,  Antiochus  from  Philip,  and 
Greece  from  Macedon  ;  fo  was  the  fame  policy 
now  to  be  employed  in  difuniting  the  feveral 
Grecian  Mates,  not  only  from  the  great  powers  of 
Afia  and  Europe,  but  likewife  from  each  other. 

'?  Polybiu?,  efpecially,  perfonally  experienced  the  treachery 
of  Rome,  and  beheld  the  liberties  of  his  country  expire. 

18  Plutarch,  however,  has  thrown  ill  an  obfervatiou,  under 
which  there  feems  to  be  couched  fomewhMt  more  than  he  chofe  to 
fay.  '  Freedom,'  he  tells  us,  '  was  twice  proclaimed  to  Greece,  by 
'  Flamiuinus,  and  afterwards  by  Nero  ;  and  by  both  at  Corinth, 
'  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  liihmian  i; :nies  :  with  this  ditier- 
'  ence,  that  Nero  paid  Greece  the  higher  coTUtllmeift  ;  he  hsmfelf 
'announced  the  DKCRF.F,  OK  LIMKRTV;  FU'-nininns  employed 
'  an  herald.' — What  account  ought  to  !>e  ma.le  of  tlie  f.eedo-n 
conferred  by  Nero,  is  well  kiiOvvn.  D.d'lit  h,:(io;-i.;n  mean  that  we 
thould  draw  a  pmallel  ? 

And 
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B  o  o  K  /*  nd  in  no  way  could  this  be  done  fo  effe&ually,  as 
VI.      by  the  renovation  of  their  antient  laws  and  go- 
Sect,  i.  vernment.     Each  Mate  having  its  own  laws,  each 

' 7-7 -its  peculiar  form  of  government,  each  a  diftinct 

iff  Omit  anj  }nc|epen(ient  fovereignty,  they  would  all  na- 
turally be  engaged  in  the  fame  proud  pretenfions, 
the  fame  jealoufies  and  contefts,  which  had  ani- 
mated them  before  ;  and  by  affording  to  the  Ro- 
man fenate  opportunities  of  interfering  as  arbi- 
ters in  their  differences,  or  as  redreffers  of  their 
wrongs,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  they  would 
reduce  Greece  to  the  vaffalage,  which  that  artful 
people  had  in  view.  Befides,  liberty  was  the 
darling  obieft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  :  they  had 
often  been  led  away  even  by  the  name ;  and  the 
refloration  of  their  liberties,  though  but  in  ap- 
pearance, gave  the  Romans  a  wonderful  influence, 
efpecially  over  the  multitude  ;  who,  provided  they 
enjoyed  their  rights  of  Suffrage,  the  debates  of 
their  orators,  and  the  buftle  of  their  public  affem- 
blies,  imagined  themfelves  bleft  with  ail  that 
liberty  has  moll  valuable. 

In  this  general  tranfport  of  joy  the  Aetolians, 
however,  took  no  mare.  Difcontented,  that,  in 
contempt  of  their  reprefentations,  a  peace  iliould 
have  been  granted  to  Philip,  and  high  in  their  re- 
fentment  againft  Flamininus,  who  had  not  treated 
them,  they  conceived,  as  a  free  people  and  a 
faithful  and  brave  confederate  deferved,  they  in 
revenge  accufed  the  Roman  of  having  fold  the 
peace  to  Macedon  ;  they  charged  him  with  ingra- 
titude to  a  people,  to  whofe  valour  he  owed  the 
victory,  and  with  afiuming  to  himfelf  a  reputa- 
Polyb.  tion  he  did  not  deferve.  They  accufed  him  alfo 

\lT\t  w*th  a  want  °^  Per^ona^  courage :  c  Whilft  I  was 
31.''  engaged  with  the  enemy,'  it  was  the  common 
Piut.  m  vaunt  of  every  Aetolian,  '  Fiamininus  was  at  his 
mno.U~  '  prayers.*  They  even  charged  the  Romans  with 

perfidious 
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perfidious  defigns,  and  the  Greeks  witri  folly  in  B  o  o  K 
believing  their  profeiTions.     '  They  boaft  of  hav-     VI. 
'  ing  beitowed  freedom  on  Greece,  by  fetting  at  Se&.  f . 

*  liberty  fome  diftant  and  inconfiderable  places,  — ^ — •' 

Tf    f   f"U    'A 

1  whilft  your  principal  and  moft  important  cities,      jjjj r' 

*  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  Corinth,  are  garriibned  by 
'  their  troops :    they  have  unfettered  the  legs,  and 

*  fixed  their  yoke  upon  the  neck.'     This  laft  accu- 
fation,  particularly,  gave  Flamininus  much  pain, 
becaufe  it  was  but  too  well  founded.     The  com- 
mimoners  had  in  faft  propofed,  that  the  Romans 
mould  retain  thefe  ftrong-holds  as  pledges  of  the 
fidelity  of  Greece ;    and  it  was   only  in   confe- 
quence  of  the  apprehenfions  excited  throughout 
the  Grecian  ftates   by   the   murmurings  of  the 
Aetolians,   that  the  proconful  at  laft   evacuated 
them.     It  certainly  had  been  eafy  for  Flamininus 
to  have  regained  the  affe&ions  of  this  brave  peo- 
ple, whom  on  the  contrary  he  endeavoured  rather 
to  exafperate  by  ftudied  flights,  and  by  rejecting 
claims  to  which  they  apparently  had  a  juft  right. 
But  the  pride  of  the  Roman  would  not  bend  to 
fuch  conciliating  metifures.     And  perhaps  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Home,   that  fome 
fparks  of  difaffeclion  mould  remain,  from  which, 
at  a  convenient  feafon,  the  flame  of  war  might  be 
re-kindled. 

THB  Aetolians  had  foon  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
nifefting  their  difcontent.  Nabis  {till  kept  porTef-  Liv.  34. 
fion  of  Argos ;  and,  as  fovereign  of  Sparta,  was  * 
alfo  mailer  of  a  number  of  fea-ports,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Gythium,  a  place  of  great  ftrength  on 
the  Cretan  fea,  and  the  mod  confiderable  harbour 
on  the  fouthern  part  of  Peloponnefus.  Flamini- 
nus  thought  it  dangerous,  that  fo  confiderable  a 
{hare  of  power  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
tyrant,  on  whofe  faith  he  could  place  no  depen- 
dence :  he  was  befides  willing  to  gratify  the  Achae- 

ans. 
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BOOK  ans,  who  had  a  natural  jealoufy  of  Sparta,   by 

VI.      the  recovery  of  Argos,  formerly  one  of  their  fo- 

Se£t  i.  cial    cities.      Having   accordingly  aflembled  the 

*- — "»~— ~*  confederate  ftates  at  Corinth,  he  propofed  to  at- 

j£flft  tack  the  tyrant,  and  difpofifefs  him  of  Argos.     He 

obferved,  6  that  this  was  a  matter  which  related 

*  immediately  to  themfelves,  and  in  which  he  had 
'  no  other  concern,  than  as  a  friend  to  their  liber- 

*  ties  and  welfare;  but  that  it  became  them  to  con- 
c  fider,  whether  to  have  fo  ancient  a  city  In  flavery, 

*  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  was  not  of  pernicious 
e  example,  as  well  as  reproachful  to  them   all ; 

*  and  whether  therefore  they  ought  not  to  reftore 
c  it  to  the  enjoyment  of  rights,  which  other  Gre- 
'  cian  ftates  enjoyed,  rather  than  fufFer  it  to  re- 

*  main  in  bondage  under  a  tyrant.'     Heclofed  his 
fpeech  by  telling  them,  '  that  whatever  the  majo- 
'  rity  fhould  decree,  he  was  ready  to  execute.' 
The  Aetolians  with  great  eagernefs  laid  hold  of 
this  occafion    to    inveigh    againfl   the    Romans, 
6  who  manifefted,*  faid  they,  '  the  (incerity  of  their 
'  concern  for  the  rights  of  Greece  by  the  partial 
'  and  nominal  liberty  they  had  proclaimed  :   that  it 
e  was  abfurd  to  talk  of  a  new  war,  in  order  to  ob- 
c  tain  Argos  for  the  Achaeans,  whilft  the  Aetoli- 
'  ans  were  deprived  of  thofe   cities,  which  they 
'  were   to   have  poffefled  by  exprefs    ftipulation, 
'  and    which  the    Romans    themfelves  with-held 
•'  from  them  :  that  what  the  Romans  really  had  in 

*  view,  was  to  perpetuate  war  in  Greece  :  Nabis 
e  was  now  the  pretence,  another  would  foon  arife  ; 
'  until    that  ambitious   people  had  fo  effectually 
'  eftablifhed    themfelves,    that  their    difpofleffion 
6  would  baffle  the  united  powers  of  Greece.' 

THESE  reprefentations,  however  juflly  founded, 
were  heard  impatiently  by  all  the  other  ftates :  the 
Aetolians  were  not  beloved  ;  and  the  attack  upon 
the  tyrant  was  popular.  So  that,  the  war  being 

refolved 
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refolved  on  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  BOOK 
whole  affembly,  the  Aetolians  excepted,  the  ar-       VI. 
mies   immediately  took   the    field,    and   after    a  Sect.  r. 
fruirlefs  attempt  on  Argos,  advanced,  by  Flami-  ' — * — ' 
ninus'  advice,  towards  Sparta,  where  Nabis  kept  BefjC6hnI* 
his  head-quarters,  where  his  moft  valuable  poffef- 
fions  lay,  and  where,  of  courfe,  whatever  impref- 
fion  they  made  would  have  the  greater  effect. 

NABIS  was  aftonifhed  at  feeing  the  Romans  turn 
their  arms  againft  him.  '  You  Romans,'  faid  he, 
in  a  conference  with  the  proconful,  '  received  me 

*  into  your  alliance;  how  have  I  deferved  to  forfeit 
c  it  ?   You  talk  of  Argos :  but  Argos  was  already 

*  mine,  by   the  voluntary  ceflion  of  the  king  of 
'  Macedon,  when  I  entered  into  an  alliance  with 

*  you  ;  and  my  holding  it  at  that  time  was  not 

*  made  a  ground  of  objection.     Or  is  it  becaufe  I 
'  am,  as    you   pretend,  a   tyrant,  and   guilty   of 
'  lawlefs  deeds  ?   But  was  I  lefs  a  tyrant,  or  lefs 
'  criminal,   at  the   very    time    this    alliance   was 
c  made?' 

IN  cafes  of  this  kind,  the  ftrongeft  are  always 
the  beft   reafoners.     '  The  alledged  treaty,'    the 
Roman  unblulhingly  replied,  '  was  altogether  null 
'  from  the  beginning  :   he  was  a  tyrant,  and  with 
'  tyrants   Rome   could  not   constitutionally  have 
'  connexion/     Nabis,  the  moft  perfidious  of  men,  L'"-  34. 
well  deferved  this  perfidious  anfwer.     He  had  even  33' 
then,  in  providing  means  for  his  defence,  been 
guilty  of  new  cruelties.     He  had  arrefted  eighty  of  Liv-  34- 
the  principal  citizens  of  Sparta,  that  they  might 2 
not  be  expofed,  he  faid,  to  fufpicion,  during  the 
invafion ;    promifmg  that,  as  foon  as  peace  was  re  • 
ftored,  they  fhould  be  releafed  :  but  the  enfuing 
night   they   were    every  one    murdered.      Their 
eftates  and  wives  he  beftowed  on  fome  of  the  mofl 
favoured  profligates,  of  which  his  army  was  com- 

pofed 
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Boo  Kpofed.     Pretending  alfo  that   the  Helotae  ' 9  fa- 
VI.     voured   the  enemy,  he   put   many  thoufands  of 
Seft.  i.  them  to  the  fword. 

*— v — -J      MEANWHILE,  Flamininus  and  his  confederates 
Bef.Chnftmac|e  jjjg  mofl.  vi<T0rous  exertion.     The  Roman 

ICC* 

fleet,  together  with  the  fleets  of  Pergamus  and  the 
Rhodians,  had  taken  or  blocked  up  all  the  fea- 
ports  belonging  to  the  tyrant ;  and  even  Gythium, 
though  at  firft  obftinately  defended,  at  laft  furren- 
dered.  By  land,  the  army,  after  reducing  all  the 
places  around,  had  laid  liege  to  Sparta.  Philc- 
poemen,  who  commanded  the  Achaeans,  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  operations,  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Befides  the  par- 
ticular intereft  the  Achaeans  had  in  the  fuccefs  of 
this  war,  and  his  perfonal  hatred  of  Nabis,  he  was 
actuated  by  another  powerful  confideration,  his 
defire  of  mewing  the  Romans,  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  inferior  to  them  in  military  prowefs.  It 
appears,  that  this  brave  man  could  not,  without 
indignation,  behold  his  country  dependent  on  fo- 
reign councils ;  and  equally  an  enemy  to  every 
power  that  meant  to  inflave  Greece,  he  was  on  all 
occafions  as  earneft  to  vindicate  her  liberties  againft 
Rome,  as  he  had  been  againft  Macedon. 

NABIS,  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  into 
Sparta,  now  offered  not  only  to  cede  Argos,  but 
alfo  to  make  other  large  conceffions.  But  the 
confederates  declared  againft  peace  with  him  on 
any  terms  :  they  infifted  on  the  deliverance  of 
Sparta  ;  and  that  he  mould  be  expelled  from  Pe- 
loponnefus,  which  could  never  otherwife  hope  for 
permanent  tranquillity.  Flamininus,  neverthelefs, 
under  various  pretences,  oppofed  the  continuance 
of  the  war ;  and  at  laft,  when  Sparta  appeared  on 

TS  The  (laves  employed  in  tillage,  who  had  their  fettlements 
throughout  the  country  of  Lacouia. 

the 
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the  point  of  being  taken,  and  even  Argos,  by  an  B  o  o  K 
infurreftion  of  its  citizens,  had  been  forced  out     VI. 
of  the  tyrant's  hands,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  SecLi. 
the  man  to  whom,  when  it  ferved  his  purpofe,  he  '•-— v^— J 

n   c  /'\    'A 

had  made  this  haughty  reply:   Rome  can  form  no      j  ~lfl 
treaty  with  a  tyrant. 

WHAT  makes  this  ftep  appear  the  more  extra- 
ordinary is,  that  Agefipolis  i0,  confefledly  lawful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  whom  the  tyrant  Ly- 
curgus  had  expelled,  was  at  this  very  time  in  the 
Roman  camp,  together  with  a  number  of  Spartan 
exiles,  who,  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  now 
expected  to  be  reftored  to  their  country,  and 
whofe  interefts  were  all  facrificed  on  this  occafion. 
The  treaty  does  not  even  make  mention  of  them, 
one  article  excepted,  which  feems  rather  a  cruel 
mockery,  than  a  claufe  in  favour  of  friends  and 
allies.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  the  wives  of  the 
Spartan  exiles  (the  richeft  of  whom,  however, 
Nabis  had  already  difpofed  of  among  his  merce- 
naries) mould  have  permiflion  to  join  their  huf- 
bands,J  if  they  chofe  it.  The  chief  of  the  other 
articles  were,  that  the  tyrant  mould  have  no  for- 
tified places,  that  he  mould  furrender  all  his  mips, 
and  pay  a  certain  fum  to  the  Romans. 

IT  appears,  from  the  pains  taken  by  antient 
hiflorians  to  account  for  this  tranfa&ion,  that  it 
expofed  Flamininus  to  much  cenfuie.  c  Nabis,' 
they  tell  us,  ',could  not  have  been  deftroyed, 
'  without  involving  the  Spartans  in  fevere  calami- 
'ties.  To  fpare  them,  Flamininus  was  obliged  to 
'  fpare  the  tyrant. — Lacedaemon,  beiides,  was  in 

10  It  appears  from  Polybius  (Legat.  49.)  that  this  unhappy 
prince  was  afterwards  feat  on  an  em  bally  to  Rome  from  the  Spar- 
tan exiles,  and  having  in  his  p.ilfoge  thither  fallen  in  with  pirates, 
was  (lain  by  tham. 

c  a  con- 
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B  o  o  K  e  a  condition  * '  to  ftand  a  long  fiege  ;  and  Anti- 
VI.  '  ochus  was  preparing  to  invade  Greece.  The  con- 
Seel:.!.  '  fequences  might  have  been  fatal,  had  he  found 

'  Nabis  in  arms,  and  effected  a  junclion  with  him. 

'  — Winter  alfo  was  approaching,  and  the  army 

*  had  not  the  neceflary  provifions  for  remaining 
'  in  the  field  during  the  inclement  feafon.* 

THESE  arguments  Flamininus  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vanced in  his  juftification.     The  laft  argument, 
efpecially,    he   employed  with   great  art.      The 
Greek  confederates  were  earneft  for  continuing 
the  war ;   '  which  it  had  been  better,*  they  faid, 
'  not  to  have  commenced,  if  the  tyrant  is  not  to 
Liv.  ibid.  '  be  crufhed.' — '  I  am  content*,  replied  the  Ro- 
34>  man ;    '  let  us  then  profecute  the  war.     But  we 

'  (hall  want  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops,  and 

*  a   number   of    expenfive    machines :    fufficient 
'  ftores  muft  alfo  be  provided,  and  ample  provi- 

*  fion  made  for  the  fupport  and  convenience  of 

*  the  army,  without  which  it  will  be  impoflible 
'  for  them  to  fuflain  the  rigours  of  a  winter  fiege. 
'  Write  therefore  to  your  refpe&ive  ftates,  and 

*  know   what   proportion  of  men,    money,   and 

*  provifions,  they  are  willing  to  furnifh  on  this 
'  occafion.' — He  knew  what  their  anfwer  would 
be.     Low  in  their  finances  at  beft,  thefe  republi- 
cans had  alfo  been  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  wars 
they  had  be*n  engaged  in.     It  was  therefore  left 
entirely  to  his  determination,  either  to  urge  or  put 
an  end  to  the  war. 

BESIDES  the  reafons  here  alledged,  there  were 
other  motives,  as  we  are  informed,  which  he  did 
not  choofe  to  mention ;  his  fear  of  being  fup- 

2 '  Lacedaemon,  neverthelefs,  was  walled  only  in  part,  and 
juft  before  the  peape  granted  to  Nabis,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
being  taken  by  llorm,  the  confederate  troops  having  carried  parr  of 
the  town  by  afiault ;  fo  that  the  beiieged  were  under  the  neceffity 
of  fetting  fire  to  a  quarter  of  the  city,  m  order  to.  diflodge  them. 

planted 
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planted  by  a  fucceffor,  and  what  Plutarch  thinks  BOOK 
made  the  deepeft  impreflion  on  his  mind,  ajea-      VI. 
loufy  of   Philopoemen.     It  is  certain,  that  this  Se&.i. 
Grecian  commander  was  generally  looked  upon  — ~^~ — > 
as  the  hero  of  this  war ;   he  was  placed  on  a  foot-      ,5? 
ing  of  equality  by  the  moft  zealous  of  Fiamini-  in  F 
nus'  friends  ;  and  it  mortified  the  Roman  exceed-  aino- 
ingly,  that  the  exploits  of  an  Arcadian,  who  had 
only  commanded  in  fome  inconfiderable  difputes 
on  the  confines  of  his  own  country,  fhould,  in  the 
eftimation  of  Greece,  be  raifed  to  an  equality  with 
his  own  achievements.     Perhaps  he   considered 
alfo,  that  the  Spartans,   if  now  relieved  from  the 
tyrant's  yoke,  might  not  only  become  again  for- 
midable, but  be  apt  to  afcribe  their  deliverance  to 
the  Achaeans  and  their  general ;  whilft  Achaia, 
from  fuch  a  revolution,  might  probably  derive  a 
larger  mare  of  power,  than  it  was  the  intereft  or 
the  intention  of  Rome  (he  mould  poffefs.     In  con- 
tinuing Nabis  on  the  Spartan  throne,  Flamininus 
a&ed,    therefore,     according    to    the  cuitomary 
policy   of    Rome  :  he   prevented  Sparta's   riling 
from  her  prefent  debafement,  while  he  left  ample 
matter  of  anger  and  conteft  among   the  feveral 
Peloponnefian  dates  ;  and  thus  prepared  a  plenti- 
ful harveft  for  Rome's  ambitious  arms. 

FLAMININUS  returned  foon  after  to  Rome ;  and, 
to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  all  Greece,  withdrew, 
as  he  had  promifed,  all  the  Roman  garrifons. 
From  this,  however,  it  may  be  fufpec~ied,that  his 
fears  of  Antiochus,  which  he  pleaded  in  excufe 
for  the  peace  with  Nabis,  were  not  fo  ftrong  as  he 
had  pretended.  Had  he  really  thought  that  An- 
tiochus was  on  the  point  of  invading  Greece,  it 
can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  he  would  have  left 
the  country  ungarrifoned. 

BEFORE  his  departure,  he  made  it  his  requeft  to 
the  feveral  Grecian  dates,  as  the  moil  acceptable 

return 
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BOOK  return  he  could  receive  from  them,  to  grant  him 
the  freedom  of  all  Roman  flaves.    Thefe  prifoners 
had  been  taken  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  and  fold 
by  the  Carthaginians.     '  It  were  a  reproach  to  the 
'  Greeks/  he  added,  «  mould  any   Roman  want 
liberty  in   a   country  that  owed  its  liberty  to 
Rome.' — A  requefl  highly  to  his  honour,  and 
which   was  chearfully  complied  with ;   each  ftate 
ranfoming,  at  the  public  expence,  whatever  Ro- 
mans were  found  in  flavery  within  their  territories. 
Among   the   Achaeans   only,    Livy  informs   us, 
twelve  hundred   were  found,  whofe  ranfom,  at 
\6l.  zs.    £ve  minae  a  man    amounted  to  one  hundred  ta- 

I  la. 

19,3757.     lents. 

How  many  of  thefe  wretched  men  muft  there 
have  been  in  Greece,  when  in  fo  imall  a  part  of 
it  were  found  fo  great  a  number ! 


BOOK 
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BOOK        VI. 


SECTION      II. 


THE  humiliation  of  Antiochus  was  the  object  BOOK 
Rome  had  next  in  view.     The  magnificence     yi. 
of  his  court,the  intimate  connection  he  had  formed  Sect.  2. 
with  Egypt, on  whofe  young  king  hehadjuftbeftow-      -„ — ~» 
ed  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the  reports  diffemi-  Bef.Chriit 
nated  of  his  immenfe  treasures,  numerous  armies, 
and  all  the  formidable  apparatus  of  war,  gave  this 
prince  a  reputation  for  power  far  beyond  what  he 
really  pofleifed.     He  was,  befides,  high  in  fame 
for  political  wifdom  and  martial  abilities.     By  his 
vigorous  conduct  he  had  extinguifhed  a  dangerous 
rebellion,  fomented  by  his  own  ministers,  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions  ;  and  he  had  reftored  peace 
to   the  eaftern  provinces  of  his    empire,  which, 
during  the  three  lad  reigns,  had  been  involved  in 
a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  confufion.     He  had  alfo  at 
this  period  vifited  the  coafts  of  the  Hellefpont,  for- 
merly fubject  to  the  kings  of  Syria ;  he  had  even 
patted  over  into  Thrace,  where  he  had  likewife 
claims  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  raife  from  its 
ruins  Lyfimachia,  antiently  the  royal  city  of  Lyfi- 
VOL.  II..  Cc  machus, 
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BOOK  machus,  in  order  to  make  it  again  the  feat  of  go- 

VI.      vernment  in  thofe  countries. 

Sect.  2.       THESE    fpirited    exertions    of  a    prince,    who 
v-x-v>^  feemed  well   able  to  fupport  his   pretenfions  to 
Bef.  Chriit  countries  which  the  Romans  had  already  marked 
197 '      as  their  own,  roufed  and  flimulated  their  ambiti- 
ous jealoufy.     As  Ipng,  however,  as  the  fate  of 
Greece  and  Macedon  was  doubtful,  they  had  con- 
cealed their  views,  and  great  care  had  been  taken 
to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  Antiochus. 
Je  iS       ^  tn*s  we  ^ave  a  remarkable  inftance  from  Livy. 
Liv.  32.  s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Macedonian  war, 
Attalus,  then  with  the  conful  in   Greece,  com- 
plained to  the  Roman,  ienate  that  Antiochus  had 
attacked   his  frontiers  ;  and  he  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  againft  the  invader.    It  was  anfwered,  '  that 
'  Antiochus,  as  well  as  Attalus,  was  fhe  ally  of 

*  Rome ;    that  the    Romans    could   not   employ 
'  their  arms  in  favour  of  one  ally  againft  another  ; 
'  but  that  they  would  fend  embailadbrs  to  And- 
'  ochus,  to  reprefent  that  Attalus  was  engaged  in 

*  their  fervice,  and  would  efteem   it  a  kindiiefs 
'<done  to  them,  if  the  Syrian  monarch  would,  with- 
'  draw  from  his  territories  :J  with  which  requeft 
Amiochus  accordingly  complied. 

AT  this  tinje,  they  fpoke  in  a  very  different 

tone.     No  fooner  was  peace  concluded  with  Philip, 

than  it  was   notified  to  the  embafiadors  of  Anti- 

L'v.33-34-  ochus,  who  then  Attended  Flamininus,  '  that,  by 

'the  treaty  with  Macedon,  the  Grecian  cities,  in 

'Alia  as  well   as  in  Europe,  had  been  declared 

Seaion  the  '  free ;   that  Rome  expected   their   mafler  would 

firftofthis  'conform  to  that  declaration;'  and  farther,  'that 

'  henceforth  Afia  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  his 

'  dominions,  and  any  attempt  to  make  a  fettle- 

'  ment  in  Europe  would  be  confidered  by  Rome 

'  as  an  act  of  hoftility.'     The  fame  notihcation 

was  afterwards  repeatedly  made  to  him  in  perfon, 

by 
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by  commiflioners  deputed  for  the  purpofe.     In  B  o  o  K. 
vain  was  it  alledged  by  the  king  and  his  minifters,      VI. 
'  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  Philip  or  Seft.tf. 
'  his  fortunes,  and  was  not  therefore  interefted  in  v — v- -* 
'  the  ftipulations  to  which  he  had  agreed  ;  that  the  Bcfjc6hrlft 
'  pofteffions  he  held  in  Afia  and  Europe  he  inhe-  Liv. 33.39, 

*  rited  from  his  anceftors ;  and  as  it  did  not  con-     4° 

*  cer'n  him,  in  what  manner  the  Romans  dealt 
'  with  the  cities  of  Italy,  to  the  liberties  of  which, 
'  though  of  Grecian  origin,  Rome  paid  little  re- 
'  gard,  his  treatment  of  the  Afiatic  cities  did  not 
'  appear  to  him  at  all  a  Roman  concern  '     The 
requifition   neverthelefs  was  peremptorily  infifted 
upon.     And  though  he  fent  embaffadors  to  remon- 
ftrate  with  the  fenate,  he  found  it  impoflible  to 
obtain  any  mitigation  of  the  imperious  mandate. 

WE  have  in  this  place  a  frefli  opportunity  of 
admiring  the  profound  policy  of  the  Roman 
councils.  A  method  of  injury,  more  effectual 
than  the  prefent,  could  not  have  been  devifed 
againft  Antiochus.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities 
of  the  lower  Afia  had  in  fome  fhape  or  other 
availed  themfelves  of  the  weak  or  turbulent  reigns 
of  the  late  Syrian  kings  :  many  of  them  had  af- 
fumed  an  independent  fovereignty  ;  fome  had  ex- 
tended their  territories  at  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
vinces around  them ;  new  ftates  had  even  fprung 
up  amidft  the  confufion  of  the  times,  and  rifen 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  ftrength  and  indepen- 
dence. All  thefe  Itates  were  with  good  reafon 
apprehenfive,  that  Antiochus  would  feize  the  fird 
opportunity  of  recovering  what  had  been  loft  by 
the  fault  or  misfortune  of  his  anceftors.  But  by 
the  public  declaration  of  the  Romans  in  favour  of 
the  Grecian  colonifts  (to  which  denomination  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  cities  had  a  claim)  they  were 
not  only  confirmed  in  their  defection,  but  became 
fixed  in  the  interefts  of  Rome.  In  her  caufe,  of 
C  c  2  confequence, 
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B_o  o  K  confequence,  the  caufe  of  all.  the  Afiatic  Greeks 
VI.      feemed  neceffarily  to  be  involved  :  whilft  Anti- 
Secl.  2.-ochus,  in  the  midft  of  his  two   dominions,  faw 
himfelf  encompaffed  with  jealous  dates  or  declar- 


MUCH  art  had  at  the  fame  time  been  employed 
to  fill  Italy  with  apprehenfions  of  mighty  danger 
Liv.  33.44.  from  Antiochus  ;  'his  forces  were  already  collect  - 
*  3S'  23-  4  ed,  and  he  was  to  appear  immediately  on  their 
'  coafts  :'  -while  the  feveral  commiflioners,  in  their 
return  from  Afia,  laboured  to  confirm  this  belief, 
by  their  pompous  accounts  of  his  alarming  prepa- 
rations, and  by  afferting  that  all  was  in  readinefs 
for  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  territories.  This 
neverthelefs  was  the  talq  of  artifice,  and  the  con- 
trivance of  the  Roman  chiefs,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Plebeians,  who  tired  of  wars  that  adminiftered 
only  to  .the  ambition  and  infolence  of  the  Patri- 
cians, affording  the  people  nothing  but  bloodflied 
and  toil,  had  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  lad  expedi- 
Ljv.31.6.  tion  into  Greece,  and  it  was  expected,  would 
Liv.34.58,  m,.re  Wrongly  refill  the  launching  into  the  valt 
and  feeming-ly  boundlefs  trafts  of  Afia.  It  is  in 
faflt  plain,  from  the  unprovided  condition  in 
which  ihe  war  found  Antiochus,  that,  whatever 
hoftile  purppfes  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  medi- 
tated againit  Rome,  they  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
execution.  He  even  feems,  from  the  train  of  ne- 
gotiation he  entered  into,  and  the  inftru&ions  to 
his  embafTadors  at  Rome,  evidently  to  have  wiflied 
for  peace,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  have  been 
inclined  to  make  large  conceffions,  could  any 
thing  lefs  than  the  utter  humiliation  of  the  crown 
of  Syria  have  fatisfied  Roman  ambition. 
Bpf.  Chrirt  HE  foon  after,  however,  abandoned  all  thoughts 
'93-  of  accommodation.  Hannibal,  the  fworn  enemy 
of  Rome,  upon  the  firft  tidings  of  his  meditating 
a  war  againil  the  Romans,  made  his  efcape  from 

Carthage 
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'Carthage  to  the  Syrian  court,  and  urged  him  to  Bo  OK 
arms.       The   Aetolians    alfo    earneftly    folicited      VI. 
him  to  corrie  and  vindicate  the  caufe  of  Greece,  Se&.  2. 
'  enthralled, \  faid   they,  '  more  than   ever,   not-  — ^p^ 
'  withftanding  the  fpecious  grant  of  liberty  Rome  Bef; Chnft 
'  had  mocked  her  with.'     Hannibal  warmly  re-  Liv.35  22. 
commended  the  invafion  of  Italy,  where  alone,  J'»v.j4.Sb. 
he  affirmed,  the   Romans  were  vulnerable;    arid 
with  a  body  of  only  eleven  thoufand  land  forces,  Ten  thou- 
and  a  fuitable  naval   equipment,    he   offered  to  Appian^8 
make  a  defcent,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  (de  bello 
heart  of  the  country,  provided  Antiochus  mould  syr<J  H7- 
appear  at  the  fame  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Greece,  and  'make  a 
(hew  of  preparing  for  an  invafion  from  that  quar- 
ter ;  that  the  Romans,  perplexed  by  a  variety  of 
dangers,  might  find  it  more  difficult  to  obftru& 
his  operations. 

NOTWITHSTANDING    the    plaufibility  of   this  Bef.  Chrift 
idea,  a  narrow  jealoufy  prevented  Antiochus  from    .  !92 
adopting  a  plan  of  operations,  of  which  another  4,lv'1  -42' 
was  to  have  the  direction,  and  if  fuccefsfiil,  would 
inherit  the  largeft  fhare  of  the  glory.     He  chofe 
rather  to  liften  to  the  Aetolians,  who  told  him,  if  Liv.3J.,a 
Greece  was  made  the  feat  of  war,  a  general  infur-  18. 
rection  would  immediately  take  place;  that  not 
only  T heifaly  and  Euboea,  but  Nabis,   the  Achae- 
ans,  and  even  Philip  himfelf,  waited  impatiently 
for  an  opportunity   of  .declaring  againft  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that,  the  inftant  he  entered  the  Gre. 
cian  frontiers,  he  mould  have  ample  fupplies  of 
men  and  money  pouring  in  from  every  quarter. 
To  thefe  aflfurances  Aiitiochus  liltened  with  a  forid 
attention,  and  entertained  them,  in  return, 'with 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  mighty  armaments  he 
had  in  readinefs  ;  his  fleets  were  to  cover  the  Hel- 
lefpont.  and  numerous  nations  from  every  p  irt  of 

Afia 
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B  o  o  x.  Afia  were  already  on  their  march,  before  whom 

VI.  the  Romans  would  not  dare  to  appear. 
Seel. 2.  THE  amount  of  theie  mutual  promifes  and 
*—•>/—«-'  boafled  power  was  foon  discovered.  When  An- 
?efr  ^hrift  tiochus  entered  Greece,  the  utmoft  force  hje 
Liv.$5.43,  could  mufter  was  ten  thoufand  foot,  five  hundred 
ty  horfe,  and  fix  elephants  ;  for  the  fupport  alfo  of 

which,  he  informed  his  confederates  of  Aetolia 
they  were  to  prov  de.  Of  the  Grecian  ftates,  the 
Aetolians  had  influence  to  bring  over  to  their 
party  none  but  the  Spartan  tyrant,  the  Acarnani- 
an?,  with  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Theifaly,  of 
which  they  had  even  acquired  pofleflion  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens.  The  Achaeans, 
at  the  fame  time,  were,  from  principle,  particu- 
larly adverfe  to  any  caufe  efpoufed  by  Nabis  an^ 
the  Aetolians.  And  Philip,  befides  his  dread  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  the  confideration  that  his  fon 
Demetrius,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  were  then 
hoftages  at  Rome,  had  ftrong  reafons  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  Antiochus.  Indifferent  to  Phi- 
lip's fate,  that  prince,  during  the  late  difaftrous 
war,  had  not  only  left  him  unaflifted,  bur  taking 
advantage  of  his  firuation,  had  afterwards  at- 
tempted an  eiiablifhment  on  the  Thracian  Cherfo- 
nefe,  where  Philip's  pretenfions  were  at  leaft 
equally  ftrong,  and  where  he  now  faw  with  indig- 
nation a  rival  kingdom  rifmg  on  the  confines  of 
Macedon. 

A  SUDDFN  revolution  had  entirely  changed  the 

t-'v. 35-25,  face  of   affairs  in  Sparta.      The  Spartan  tyrant, 

&  Plut.V  upon  the  profpecl  of  being  joined  by  the  Aetoli- 

Phiio-       ans  and  Antiochus,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  laid 

fiege  to  Gythium,  then  held  by  an  Achaean  garri- 

fon  for  the  Romans:  and  he  had  even  defeated, 

m  a  naval  combat,  Philopoemen,  then  at  the  head 

of  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia  ;   who,  though 

highly    jealous    of    the   influence    the    Romans 

had 
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had  obtained  in  Greece,  gladly  laid  hold  of  an  B  o  o  K 
opportunity  of  making  war  on  the  infamous  Na-      VI. 
bis,  and  immediately  haftened  to  the  aiMauce  of  Seel.  2. 
the  Gythian.  garrifon.     Philopoemen  Was  not  ex-  •~-=-v-~-/ 
pert  in  naval  affairs,  and  in  his  precipitate  zeal  heBef-ChriIt 
had  put  to  fea  with  fuch  (hips  as  were  ready,  mod 
of  them  old  and  unfit  for  fervice.     Nabis,  fenfible 
of  the  advantage,  attacked  him  without  delay,  de- 
ftroyed  his  fleet,  he  himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  ;  in 
confequence  of  which  victory,  Gythium  foon  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Spartans.      1  his  difcomfiture  did 
not,  however,  difconcert  Philopoemen.     He  was 
foon  in  a  condition  to  profecute  the  war  by  land  5 
and  having,   by  his  judicious  conduct,  obtained 
two  victories  over  the  tyrant,  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire towards  Sparta,  and  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  capital.     Nabis,  held  in  deteftation 
at  home,  could  ill  maintain  himfelf  againlt  ene- 
mies abroad ;    and  the   Aetolians,   beginning  to 
fear  that  Sparta  muft,  in  the  end,   fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Achaeans,  difpatched  Alexamenus 
with  a  thoufand  men,  under  colour  of  fuccouring 
Nabis,  but  with  fecret  inftructions  to  deftroy  the 
tyrant,  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered,  and  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  Sparta.     The  mifconducl: 
of  the  Aetolian  commander  rendered  the  fcheme 
aboitive.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  getting  Nabis  to  review   the  auxiliary 
troops,  he  drew  him  afide  from  his  guards,  and 
put    him  to   death ;   but   inftead  of  proclaiming 
himfelf  the  vindicator  of  the  spartan  people,  and 
engaging  their  confidence,  he  employed  himfelf 
and  his  Aetolians  in  plundering   the  city.     The 
citizens,  roufed  to  indignation  and  refinance,  at- 
tacked thefe  treacherous  invaders,   and  Alexame- 
nus, with  moil  of  his  men,  tell  in  the  tumultuary 
combat.       During    the   confufion,    Philopoemen 
appeared  before  their  gates,  and  invited  them  to 

accede 
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BOOK  accede  to  the  Achaean  confederacy  :    they  accept - 
VI.      ed  his  invitation,  and  were  incorporated  into  the 
Seel.  2.  com  nonwealth  of  Achaia.  . 
irTX"""-'      MEANWHILE,  the  Romans  haftened  to  improve 

Bef.  Chnlt   ,         c  ••  i_  •    i  if 

I92>  the  favourable  opportunity,  which  trie  unhappy 
policy  of  the  Syrian  king  and  his  Grecian  confe- 
derates prefented  to  them.  Their  obje£t  was  the 
fuhjeclion  of  Antiochus  ;  and  he  was  delivering 
himfelf  into  their  hands.  A  firm  union  in  Greece 
might  have  baffled  the  Roman  defigns ;  but  the 
Aetolians  were  again  diftracting  that  country  by 
their  infatuated  councils.  To  take  advantage  of 
this  fituation  of  affairs ,  the  praetor  Baebius  was 
difpatched  into  ThefTaly  ;  two  fleets  were  ordered 
to  be  fitted  out,  , the  one  for  Sicily,  the  other  for 
Greece  ;  and  Quintius  Flamininus,  from  whofe 
influence  among  the  Grecian  {tales  much  was  ex- 
pected, had  orders,  together  with  three  other, 
commiffioners,  to  vifit  the  principal  cities,  and 
prevent  their  defection  from  the  interefts  of  Rome. 
It  was  in  the  courfe  of  this  fervice,  that  he  made 
the  memorable  reply  to  the  embafladors  of  Antio- 
chus, as  recorded,  by  hiftorians  of  thofe  times. 
Liv.354p  He  met  them  in  the  Achaean  diet,  whither 
49-  they  had  come  to  folicit  an  alliance  with  their  maf- 

ter,  'who,'  faid  they,    '  zealous;  for  the  liberties 
'  of  Greece,  waited  not  until  his  forces  were  all 

*  aflernbled,  but  would  be  followed  by  numerous. 
'  armies  from  every  province  of  has  empire,   the 

*  Dahae,  the  Medes,  the.Caddufians,  the  Elymae- 
'  ans,  from   the  ftroke  of.  whole   weapons  there 

*  was  no  efcaping.' '  This  pompous  detail,'  an- 

fwered  Flamininus,  '  reminds  me  of  an  entertain-: 

*  merit,  to  which  I  was  .once  invited  by  a  certain 
'  Grecian  hoft.    Though  in  fummer,  the  table  was 
'  cohered  with  wild  fowl  and  venifon  of  every  fpe- 

.    '  cies,  and  all  excellent  in  their  kinds.    Amazed,  I 

*  enquired  how,    at  that  feafon  of  the  year,  he 

.  '  could 
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'  could  be  fupplied  with  fuch  a  variety  of  delica-B  o  o  K 
'  cies.     Be  not  furprifed,  my  friend/  replied  the     VI. 
honeft  Greek  :    'what  you  fee  is  all  fwine's  flefh  ;  Se&.  2. 
'  the  art  of  the  cook  has  given  it  the  various  forms  — * — < 
'  and  flavours  you  admire.     In  like  manner  are B< 
'  you  to  judge  of  the  various  nations,  which  have 
'  now  been  mentioned.     Whatever  different  ap- 
'  pellations  the  Ikill  of  the  orator  has  beftowed  on 
*  them,  they   are  in  faft  one  people ;  all  abject 
'  Syrians,   (hangers    themfelves    to   liberty,  and 
'  therefore  little  capable  of  vindicating  the  liber- 
'  ties  of  others.' 

THE  Romans,  indeed,  had  little  to  fear  from 
Antiochus.  Unable,  from  the  flender  force  he 
had  brought  into  the  field,  to  exert  himfelf  vigo- 
roufly,  and  depending  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops  on  the  money  and  provifions  which  the 
Aetolians  could  fupply,  his  progrefs  muft  have 
been  inconfiderable,  had  he  even  found  no  enemy 
to  oppofe  him.  The  acquifition  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Euboea,  and  a  few  towns  in  Theflaly, 
and  the  gaining  over  of  Amynander,  the  petty 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  to  his  intereft,  were  all 
the  exploits  he  had  to  boaft  of.  But  befides  the 
difficulties  which  arofe  from  his  fituation,  his  own 
conduct  was,  in  many  refpedts,  feeble  and  ill- 
judged.  His  wifeft  plan  had  been  a  reconciliation 
with  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  Hannibal  earneft- 
ly  recommended  this  meafure  :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  provoked  Philip  by  new  indignities.  He 
fet  up  againft  him  a  pretender  to  his  crown,  one  Llv. 35.47. 
of  the  fame  name,  faid  to  be  defcended  from  the 
antient  kings  of  Macedon,  whofe  fifter  was  wife 
to  the  king  of  the  Athamanes  :  and  that  he 
might  eftablifh  this  adventurer  in  the  affections  of 
the  Macedonian  people,  as  well  as  to  inftilt  Philip, 
he  fent  him  to  Cynofcephalae,  to  inter  the  bones  e '  " 
of  thofe  Macedonians  vfho  had  fallen  in  the  battle;  Liv.  36. 8. 

which 
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BOOK  which  pious  aft  Philip,  in  the  midft  of  his  embar- 
VI.      raifments  and  diftrefs,  had  hitherto  negle&ed  to 
Sect.  2.  perform.     But  what  was  molt  prejudicial  to  the 
affairs  of  Antiochus,  was  his  dilfipation  at  Chalcis. 
At  his  firft  arrival  in  Greece,  he  endeavoured  to 
make  himfelf  matter   of  that   city,   and  failed : 
but  by  means  of  an  understanding  between  him 
and  a  party  of  the  citizens,  he  had  carried  it  upon 
a  fecond  attempt.     Inflead,  however,  of  making 
a  proper   ufe  of  this  important  acquifition,  he 
L5v.  ibid,  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  purfuit  of  a  filly  amour. 
"•          Though  upwards  of  fifty,  he  married  a  maiden 
under  twenty,  the  daughter  of  his  hofl ;    and  in 
the  feftivities  of  this   unfeafonable  and  ill-fuited 
match  he  wafted  that  time  which  his  public  affairs 
demanded,  his  whole  army  following  his  example 
in  unwarrantable  and  ill-timed  indulgences. 

UPON  the  election  of  new  confuls,  the  care  of 
the  war  in  Greece  had  been  allotted  to  Manius 
L'v.  36. 14  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  confuls  elecl;  who, 
as  foon  as  the  neceflary  levies  were  completed, 
pafled  over  from  Brundufmm,  and  advanced  into 
Theflaly.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
Antiochus  was  roufed  from  his  lethargy,  and  took 
the  field  :  but  the  numerous  forces,  which  he  had 
boafted  were  to  follow  from  Afia,  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and  four  thoufand  men  were  the  total 
amount  of  the  Aetolian  fuccours.  His  only  re- 
fource  was  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans  by 
pofleffing  himfelf  of  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae, 
and  fecuring  the  heights  of  mount  Oeta,  over 
which  the  Perfians  had  made  their  way  in  the  days 
of  Leonidas.  Thefe  precautions  availed  little. 
Cato,  whofe  name  was  afterwards  rendered  illuf- 
jrious  by  his  fpirited  difcharge  of  the  Cenforial 
office,  having  been  fent  over  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  detachment,  foon  diilodged 
the  Aetolians  to  whom  the  defence  of  that  poft 

had 
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had  been  committed  ;    and   while  his  victorious  BOOK 
troops  were  pouring  down  from  above,  the  conful      VI. 
having  forced  the  pafs  below,  a  general  difcomflture  Sect.  2. 
involved  the  whole  Syrian  army  :  Antiochus,  viho 
was  wounded  in  the  mouth  by  a  (tone,  efcaping  Bef- Chr]ft 
only  with  five  hundred   men   into  Chalcis,  from 
whence   he   retired,    with   precipitation,    to    his 

Afiatic  dominions. What  confequences  his  in- 

confiderate  conduct  produced  afterwards  to  his 
affairs,  and  the  ruin  it  entailed  on  his  unhappy 
kingdom,  are  matters  that  belong  not  to  the  pre- 
fent  hiftory. 

ANTIOCHUS  was  defeated,  and  had  fled.  He 
was  now  to  be  followed  into  Afia,  where  his  great 
flrength  lay,  and  where,  if  joined  by  Greece,  he 
might  have  proved  more  formidable  than  ever. 
But  the  firft  ufe  which  the  Romans  made  of  their 
victory  was,  to  annihilate  whatever  influence  the 
Syrian  monarch  was  thought  (till  to  poflefs  among 
ihe  Grecian  dates,  and  to  confirm  thofe  in  the 
interefts  of  Rome,  who  had  declared  againft 
him.  They  accordingly  were  lavifh  of  their  fa- 
vours to  Philip  and  the  Achaeans.  The  latter  had, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  extended  their  domini- 
ons over  all  Peloponnelus  ;  and  the  Romans, 
without  exprefling  the  lead  jealoufy  of  this  in- 
creafe  of  power,  left  them  in  the  undifturbed 
pofleffion  of  all  they  had  acquired.  Philip,  in 
a,fiiftmg  the  Romans  had  recovered  feveral  towns 
on  the  fide  of  Theflaly  and  Athatnania  which  he, 
had  formerly  hel',  and  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  cede  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace  :  he 
was  fuffered  to  retain  whatever  he  had  taken ;  his 
embafladois,  who  bore  his  congratulations  to 
Rome,  were  treated  with  diftinguifhed  regard ; 
his  fon  Demetrius,  and  the  reft  of  the  Macedonian 
hoftages,  were  fet  at  liberty  ;  and  foon  after,  that 
part  of  the  tribute,  which  remained  unpaid,  was 

remitted. 
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BOOK  remitted.   Rome  fhewed  lenity  even  to  thofe,  whofe 
VI.      fidelity  had  been  the  moft  doubtful :  the  people  of 
Se£t  2.  Chalcis   had   their   lives   and  eftat.es   fecured   to 
v — " — 7-  them  ;    and   the  Epirots  and   Boeotians,  though 
BefChnft  ftrongiy  fufpe&ed    of  a   connexion   with   Aiitio- 
chus,  and  of  having  fent  him  fupplies,  were  par- 
Liv. 36.22.  doned   upon    their    fubmiffion.      The   Aetolians 
themfelves  might  have  had  favourable  terms,  the 
conful   offering   them  peace,   provided   they   re- 
nounced all  alliance  with  Syria,  and  delivered  up 
their  chief  city,   Heraclea,  into  his  hands:  but, 
whether   apprehenfive    that   the    Romans,    when 
poflefTed  of  Heraclea,  would  impofe  harder  condi- 
tions, or  prevailed  upon  by  the  intrigues  of  Da- 
mocritus,    one    of    their    popular    leaders,    the 
avowed  enemy  of  Rome,  who  encouraged   them 
with  hopes  of  immediate  fuccours  from  Antiochus, 
they  rejected  the  offer.     To  the  counfels,  princi- 
pally, of  this  demagogue,  was  owing  their  firft 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Syrian  king.     Damo- 
critus  was  then  chief  magiftrate  of  Aetolia,  and 
LIv.35.33-  fo  violent  againfl  the  Romans,  that  when  Flami- 
ninus,   at  that  time  embaffador  from  Rome  to  the 
Aetoliaa  ftates,  demanded  of  him  a  copy  of  the 
decree  in  favour  of  Antiochus,  '  I  have  other  mat- 
6  ters,'  replied  he,  '  to  attend   to   at  prefent;  I 
'  (hall    deliver   it  to  you   on   the   banks   of  the 
'  Tiber.' 

MORE  vigorous  meafures  having  thus  become 
neceffary,  the  conful  urged  the  liege  of  Hera- 
clea '  ;  which,  notwithstanding  its  flrength  of 
fituation,  and  the  obftinate  defence  of  the  Aetoli- 
ans, did  not  long  refill  the  Roman  arms  ;  the 
garrilbn,  with  Damocritus  their  turbulent  com-r 

1  A  city  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  Oeta,.  on  the  river  Afopus, 
defendea  by  a  caiile,  from  its  fituation  fuppofed  to.  be  of  great. 

mander, 
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mander,  furrendering  at   difcretion.     Soon  after  BOOK 
the    reduction  of  Heraclea,  Lamia,    at   a    fmall      VI. 
diftance,  furrendered  alfo  to  the  Romans  ;  who,  Sect.  2. 
following  thefe  fucceffes,  prepared  to  attack  Nau-     7Y~~^ 

°  r  i       f^      '      i_  •  i    t_        c    u      Bef.  Chntt 

paclus,  a  fea-port  on  the  Corinthian  gulpn,  or  the      j^ 
firlt  confequence  to  the  Aetolian  nation.     Alarmed 
at   this  rapid  progrefs,  and  difappointed   of  the 
aids    they    expected    from    Afia,    the    Aetolians 
would  now  gladly   have  accepted  of  the   peace 
which  they  had  formerly  fpurned  at :  but  the  con- 
ful    at    firft  refufed  to    treat    with    them,    and 
•with  much  difficulty  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
admit  the  Aetolian  deputies  into  his  prefence.     At 
the  head    of  this   deputation   was  Phaeneas,   of 
whom  mention  has  been  already  made :  he  began  i' 
his  difcourfe,  by  bewailing  the  ill-advifed  conduct  29- 
of   the  Aetolians,    who  now,  repenting  of  their 
imprudence,  had  decreed  tofubmit  themfehes  to  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  pevple.     It  would  appear,  that 
Phaeneas  did  not  apprehend  the  full  import  of  the 
expreffions  he  had.  employed  j  which,  as  the  con- 
ful  chofe  to  underftand  them,  implied  a  total  fur- 
render  of  all  Aetolia  to  the   Romans.     Acilius 
laying  hold  on  what  he  had  faid,  '  Is  it  then  tru?, 
'  that   the   Aetolians    fubmit    themfelves    to   the 
'  faith  of  Rome  •?'     Phaeneas  confirming  it,  *  If  it 
'  is  fo,'  refumed  the  conful,  '  let  no  Aetolian  from 
'  henceforth,  on  any  account  public  or    private, 
*  prefume  to  pafs  over  into  Afia ;   and'let  Dicae- 
'  archus  %  Meneflratus  the  Erjfrot3,   and  Amy- 
'  namier,  with  all  the  Athamanes  who  have  had 
'  any  (hare   in  his   revolt,  be  delivered   into  my 
4  hands.' — '  The  Aetolians,'  interrupted  Phaeneas, 
'  in  fubmitting  themielves  to  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
'  mans,  meant  to  rely  upon  their  generofity,   but 

-  One  of  the  Aetoiian  leaders,  who  had  been  a&lve  iti   pro- 
moting the  treaty  with  Syria. 

i    Who  had  entered  Naupa&a»  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries. 

'  not 
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BOOK'  not  to  yield  themfelves  up  to  fervitude.     The 
VI.      '  requifitions  which  you  make,  neither  the  honour 
Se£t.  2.  '  of  Aetolia,  nor  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of  Greece, 
^ — *'— 7~' '  will  allow  us  to  comply  with.' — '  It  is  infolent 
Beij>cihrlft' prevarication,'  anfwered  the  conful,   'to  men- 
'  tion  the  honour  of  Aetolia  !    and  the  cuftoms 
f  and  laws  of  Greece !   It    even  deferves    that  I 
*  mould  command  you  to  be  put  in  chains.'     He 
inftantly  ordered  chains  to  be  brought  forward  : 
but  the  reprefentations  of  his  chief  officers  pre- 
vented him  from  violating  the  facred  character  of 
embafTador ;    and  a'truce  of  ten  days  was  granted, 
in  order  that  the  Aetolian  deputies  might  lay  the' 
conful's  demands  before  the  general  affembly  of 
their  nation. 

Tne  report  made  by  the  deputies  highly  exaf- 
perated  the  Aetolians,  who  feemed  refolved  to 
fubmit  to  every  extremity  rather  than  furrender 
their  liberties  to  imperious  Rome.  What  made 
^bi  fupra.  them  more  determined,  Polybius  informs  us, 
was  the  favourable  account  brought  by  Nicander, 
one  of  their  chiefs.  He  had  been  difpatched  to 
Antiochus,  and  returned  in  twelve  days,  with  a 
confiderable  fupply  of  money,  and  the  ftrongeft 
afiurances,  that  early  in  tbe  fpring  all  the  forces 
of  Syria  mould  be  lent  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
Aetolians.  He  added,  that  he  had  alfo  had  an 
interview  with  Philip,  having,  on  his  return,  as 
he  avoided  the  Roman  camp,  fallen  in  with  a 
party  of  the  Macedonian  army.  They  carried 
him  to  their  king,  who  not  only  fet  him  at  liberty, 
but  employed  him  to  inform  the  Aetolians  of  his 
friendly  dilpofitions ;  that,  although  their  impru- 
dence in  calling  in  foreign  aid,  firft  from  Home, 
and  now  from  Afia,  had  occafioned  the  calamitous 
condition  to  which  Greece  was  reduced  he  never- 
thelefs  fliould  forget  the  injuries  he  had  luftained 
from  them,  and  expeded  that  they,  in  return, 

would 
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would  bury  in  oblivion  the  enmity  they  bore  to  B  o  o  K 
him.  VI. 

THERE  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  the  truth  of  this  ac-  Sect  2. 
count  of  Philip.     In  his  prefent  fituation,  he  had  — * — » 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  much  of  what  he  Bef-Chrift 
had  loft,  and  was  apparently  in  high  favour  with 
the  Romans :  accordingly,  he  could  hardly  have 
entertained  the  thoughts  here  afcribed  to  him  ;  or, 
if  he  had,  would  fcarcely  have  difclofed  them  to  a 
people   with   whom   he  had    generally   been  on 
terms  of  hoftiiity.      Whatever  may  be  in   this, 
Nicander?s  purpofe  was  anfwered.     Ready  to  be- 
lieve whatever  flattered  their  hopes,  the  Aetolians 
determined  to  bid  defiance  to  Rome,  and  drew 
all  their  forces  to  the  city  of  Naupaftus,  which 
Acilius  with  the  whole  confular  army  foon  after 
invefted. 

BUT  with   whatever  vigour  the  Aetolians  ex-- 
erted  themfelves,  their   bad  fortune   continued: 
the  promifed  fiiccours  did  not  appear;   and  Nau- 
paclus,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months,  was  reduced 
to  the   laft  extremity.      Philip,  meanwhile,  was 
availing  himfelf  of  the  war,  and  under  pretence  of 
fighting  the  battles  of  Rome,  had  poflefTed  him- 
felf of  Demetrias,  and  feveral  confiderable  diftricls 
both  in  Epire  and  Theffaly.     Flamininus,  who, 
fmce  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  had  taken  up  his 
refidence  at  Chalcis,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  fenate  in  relation  to  Philip, 
faw  with    concern   the    re-eftablifhment  of    his 
power,    and   haftened   to   the    Roman   camp,  in  1^.36.34, 
order  to    induce  the  conful  to  purfue  different 
meafures.     '  Do  you  know,'  faid  he  to  Aciiius, 
how  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  republic 
your  conduct  is  ?  wafting  your  time  in  humbling 
the  contemptible  Aetolians,  whofe  fubjeclion  we 
can  effect  when  we  pleafe,  you  are  fuffering  the 
Macedonian  king,  Rome's  mod  dangerous  foe, 

4  to 
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B  o  o  K-{  to  render  himfelf  more  .powerful   than   ever.' 
VI.     Acilius  was  foon  convinced  bythe  reafoning  of 
Seft.  2.  Flamininus :   the  only   difficulty  that   remained, 
' — "v"^-*  was  to  raife  the  fiege  without  impeachment  of  the 
Bef. Chrift confui»s  honour;   and  tm's  difficulty  Flamininus 
undertook  to  remove.     The  Aetolians  had  applied 
to  him  for  his  mediation,  under  colour  of  which,  he 
advifed  them  to  fue  to  the  conful  for  a  truce,  that 
they  might  fend  enibafladors  to  Rome  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  the  fenate-,;     This  requeft  he  pro- 
mifed  to  fupport ;    and  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  hav- 
ing accordingly  taken  place,  Philip  was  obliged 
to  difcontinue  his  military  operations. 

THE  fequel  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Aetolians, 

till  their  final  fubjection  to  the  Roman  power,  may, 

from  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  narrative, 

not  improperly  be  recorded  here.     At  Rome  their 

!e  ioolnft  embaffadors  found  little  favour.     The  only  condi- 

Poiyb.      tions  they  could  obtain  were,  either  to  pay  the, 

Legat.  16.  repu'bjic  a  thoufand  talents  (a   fum  which,  they 

'  declared,  far  exceeded  their  abilities)  and  to  have 

neither  friend  nor  foe  but  with  the  approbation  of 

Rome,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fenate. 

They  defired  to  know,  what  they  were  to  under- 

ftand  by  'fubmitting  to  the  pleafure  of  the  fenate ;' 

but  a  particular  explanation  was  refufed,  and  an 

implicit  obedience  to  whatever  orders  the  fenate 

fliould  be  pleafed  to  iffue  was  peremptorily  infifted 

upon.     With  this  anfwer  they  returned  home  ; 

and  in  this  ftate  of  terror  the  Aetolians  remained, 

uncertain  of  their  future  deftiny,  until  the  arrival  of 

Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  newly-ele&ed  conful, 

to  whom  the  command  in  Greece  and  Afia  had 

Poiyb.      been  affigned.     To  him  they  made  their  applica- 

Legat.  i7-tion,  but  without  fuccefs,  though  the  Athenians, 

and  even  Scipio  Africanus,  the  confui's  brother, 

interceded   in  their  behalf.     The   fevere   terms, 

which  the  fenate  had  decreed,  he  alfo  pronounced  j 

but, 
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but,  as  a  mighty  favour,  he  granted  a  fix  months  BOOK 
truce,  that  they  might  again  profecute  their  caufe     VI. 
at  Rome.     In  fact,  this  truce,  whatever  the  Aeto-  Seel. 2. 
lians  were  made  to  believe,  was  not  lefs  agreeable  ^^y^u 
to  Scipio  than  to   them.     He  was  impatient  to Bef- Chrift 
have  the  glory  of  patting  into  Afia,  ground  hi- 
therto untrodden  by  any  Roman  general  ;   and  if 
obftructed  by  an  Aetolian  war,  he  feared  that  he 
might  lofe  perhaps  the  grand  object  of  his  pur- 
fuit. 

THE  day  of  Magnefia  decided  the  fate  of  Anti-Bef-Chrift 
ochus  ;  and  the  Romans  were  now  at  leifure  to 
attend  to  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians.  Thefe 
people  had  rendered  themfelves  more  obnoxious 
than  ever.  Whilfl  the  Romans  were  employed  in 
Afia,  they  had  driven  Philip  not  only  out  of  fome 
of  their  territories  in  which  he  had  eftablifhed 
himfelf,  but  alfo  from  others  to  which  he  had  a 
good  claim,  and  had  befides  recovered  Athama- 
nia,  and  reftored  it  to  Atnynander,  to  whom  it 
legally  belonged.  The  Romans,  not  ill-pleafed 
that  the  power  of  Philip  mould  be  circumfcribed, 
confirmed  the  kingdom  of  Athamania  to  Amy- 
nander  j  but  at  the  fame  time  declared  their  re- 
fentment  at  the  Aetolians,  whom  they  required  to 
evacuate  their  conquefts.  What  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  hurt  their  caufe,  was  the  flrange  conduct 
of  the  embafladors  they  had  fent  to  Rome.  TheyLiv.  37. 
had  circulated  a  report,  that  the  Roman  armies^8'  49- 
in  Afia  were  defeated,  and  the  two  Scipios  taken 
prifoners ;  and  rhis  piece  of  intelligence  they 
urged  as  an  argument  to  induce  the  Romans  to 
grant  the  peace  they  applied  for.  The  Roman 
indignation  was  provoked  at  this  infult :  the  em- 
bafladors were  ordered  immediately  to  leave  the 
city,  with  inftructions  to  the  Aetolians  never  to 
prefume  again  to  fend  plenipotentiaries  to  Rome, 

VOL.  II.  D  d  without 


BOOK  without  the  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  Roman  com> 
mander  in  Greece. 

AFTER  the  election  of  new  confuls,  the  Aeto- 
uan  war  was  allotted  to  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
w^°  immediately  prepared  for  the  expedition,  and 

Liv.  38.     began  his  operations  with  the  fiege  of  Ambracia  4. 

4«  feq.  Every  thing  that  ingenuity  could  devife,  or  valour 
atchieve,  was  employed  for  the  defence  of  this 
important  place.  But  deterred  By  no  difficulties, 
the  Romans  perfevered  ;  when,  far  inferior  to 
them,  b'oth  in  refources  and  numbers,  the  Ambra- 
ciots  found  themfelves  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  payment  of  five  hundred  Euboic  talents  was 
flipulated ;  two  hundred  down,  the  remaining 
three  in  fix  equal  payments ;  and  they  were  to 
deliver  up  to  the  conful  all  the  prifoners  and  de- 
ferters  then  in  Ambracia  5  ;  on  which  terms  the 
Aetolian  garrifon  was  permitted  to  march  unmo- 
lefted.  Amynander  was  of  great  fervice  to  the 
Romans  on  this  occafion :  he  was  again  their 
faithful  ally,  and  to  make  amends  for  his  late  de- 
fection, had  employed  all  his  influence  to  bring 
about  the  capitulation. 

*  A  firong  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Araflhus,  on  the  borders 
of  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  formerly  belonging  to  Epirus,  but  now 
held  by  the  Aetolians,  and  the  key  to  the  Aetolian  dominions. 

*  It  appears,  neverthelefs,  (Liv.  38.  43^  44)  that  Fulvius' pro- 
ceedings agatnft  the  Ambraciots  were  afterwards  difapproved  of 
at  Rome  ;  whether  upon  a  principle  of  juftice,  or  as  Livy  thinks, 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  conful  Aemilius  ami  his  party,  to  whom 
Fulvius  was  obnoxious,  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine.     However,. 
it  was  decreed  by  the  fenate,   '  that  the  Ambraciots  ihould  not  he 
'  confidered  as  a  conquered  people — that  they  fhould  have  their 
'  laws  and  liberties  reflored  to  them,  and  enjoy  again  all  tolls  ahd 
'  cuftoms   formerly   enjoyed  by   them  ;  the  Romans  only,  with1 
'  their  Latin  allies,   not  to  be  fubject  to  the  payment  of  any  fuch 
'  tolls,  &c.' — and  '  that  as  to  the  paintings  and  other  ornaments,. 
'  of  which  their  temples  had  been  plundered,  and  which  Fulvius 
'  had  fent  away  to  Italy,  it  fhould  be  referred  to  the  college  of  the 
*  priefts   to   «^cide  about  them.' — What  their  decifion  was,  may 
eafily  be  conjectured. 

ALARMED 
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ALARMED  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  BOOK 
the  whole  Aetolian  nation  applied  to  the  conful     VI. 
for  mercy.   The  requifitions  he  made  were  never-  Seft.2. 
thelefs  ib  humiliating,  that  the  commiflioners  fent  — *'~~~~t 
to  treat  with  him,  not  thinking  themfelves  autho-  Hef;£hr 
rized  to  agree  to  fuch  hard  conditions,  returned  T.iv.  58. 
for  more  full  and  explicit  inftructions.     But  a  ge-  8>  9' 
neral  defpondency  had  now  feized  the  Aetolians, 
and  the  commiflioners  were  hurried  back  with  or- 
ders to  fign  whatever  terms  were  dictated  by  the  im- 
perious conqueror.     The  moft  remarkable  ofthefe  P°iyb. 
were,  *  That  obfervance  mall  be  paid  to  the  empire  uf^iHl' 
and  nwjefty  of  the   Roman  people'   (fuch   is  the  n. 
infolence  of  victory)    '  throughout  all  Aetolia  — 
4  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Rome  (hall  be 
6  the   friends    and    enemies  of  Aetolia— that  the 
4  Aetolians    mail  immediately  pay   down  to  the 

*  conful  two  hundred  Euboic  talents  of  filver,  of 
4  the  fame  finenefs  as  the  Attic  ftandard,  withper- 
4  miflion  to  pay  the  third  part  in  gold,  a  mina  of 
4  gold  to  be  accounted  equal  to  ten  minae  of  filver  j 
4  to  pay,  befides,  a  tribute  of  fifty  talents  yearly  for 
4  fix  years,  which  was  to  be  fent  to  Rome  at  their 
4  own  rifque  and  charges— that  all  cities  and  coun- 

*  tries,  with  their  refpe&ive  inhabitants,  which  have 
4  formerly  been  fubject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  have, 

*  fince  the  time  of  Flamininus'  confulfhip,  either 
4  by  conqueft  or  voluntary  furrender  become  fub- 
4  jecl  to  Rome,  mall  from  henceforth  be  deemed 
4  the   property   of  the*  Roman  people  ;    and  the 
4  Aetolians  (hall  relinquifti  all  claim  to  them  — 
4  that  they  mall  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
4  ful  forty  hoftages,  to  be  chofen  by  him,  none 
4  under  twelve  or  above  forty  years  of  age  ;   the 
4  chief  magiftrate  of  Aetolia,  the  general  of  the 
4  horfe,  and  the  fecretary  of  flate,  to  be  excepted 
4  out  of  the  number  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
4  any  hoftage,  another  to  be  given  in  his  room.' 

D  d  2  EVEN 
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BOOK      EVEN  thefe  conditions,  when  laid  before  them 
VI.      for  approbation,  the  Roman  fenate  refufed  at  firfl 
Sect.  2.  to  confirm  ;   a  ratification  being  at   length  with 
' — * — rl  difficulty  obtained,  by  the  interceffion  of  feveral 
,e  ;**rft  Roman  patricians,  and  of  the  Rhodian  and  Athe- 
Livy  calls  nian  embaffadors.     Damis,    the  Athenian,  more 
him  Leon,  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  on  this  occafion  : 
'  Whatever  the  Aetolians  have  been  guilty  of,  is 
not,'  faid  he,  '  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
body  of  the  Aetolian  people.     In  all  ftates,  the 
multitude  are  like  the  fea :  the  lea,  in  its  natural 
fituation,  is  fmooth  and  compofed,  and  not  dan- 
gerous   to   'the    navigator ;    but   when   ruffled 
and  agitated  by  ftorms,  it  becomes  raging  and 
tremendous.     Thus  the  Aetolians,  when  left  to 
themfelves,  were  of  all  the  Greeks  the  beft  af- 

*  fefted  to  the  interefts  of  Rome,  and  ready  to 
'  aflift  in  all  her  enterprizes ;   but  when  a  Thoas 
c  and  a  Dicaearchus  from  Afia,  and  a  Meneftas 

and  Damocritus  from  Europe,  began  to  excite 
a  ferment,  and  to  throw  the  multitude  into 
commotion,  then  boifterous  councils  and  mad 
refolves  naturally  followed.  Againft  the  authors 
of  thefe  mifchiefs  pronounce,  therefore,  as  you 

*  mall  pleafe ;  but  let  the  multitude  experience 
'  your  clemency.' 

NEVERTHELESS,  all  the  clemency  obtained, 
was  a  confirmation  of  the  conful's  terms,  without 
the  leafl  mitigation.  . 

THIS  treatment  of  a  people  who  were  the  firfl 
that  opened  Greece  to  the  Romans,  harm  as  it  may 
appear,  was  exceedingly  merciful  when  compared 
with  what  followed,  when  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  royal  houfe  of  Macedon  left  Rome  at  liberty 
to  avow  the  genius  of  her  empire.  That  tranf- 
adlion  fhall  have  its  place  hereafter. 

THE  rnoft  important  bufinefs  the  Romans  had 
now  in  contemplation  in  Greece,  was  to  reduce 

within 
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within  narrower  limits  the  power  of  the  Macedo-  BOOK 
nian  king,  and  of  the  republic  of  Achaia,  which      Vf. 
had  acquired  a  formidable  encreafe  of   territory  Seel.  2. 
during  the  late  Syrian  and  Aetolian  wars.     The  ^-—v— ~» 
Achaeans,    as    we  have   already  obferved,    were  BefjgChnlt 
maflers  at  prefent  of  all  Peloponnefus ;  and  Phi- 
lip had  not  only  recovered  molt  of  thofe  provinces 
of  which  his  wars  with  Rome  had  deprived  him, 
but  had  alfo  made  confiderable  acquifitions.     The  Uv-  & 
defign   upon  thefe  allies  was  a  matter  to  be  rna- 33>  34' 
naged  with  the  greateft  delicacy.     Both  flates  had 
been  firm  in  the  interefts  of  Rome,  and  feveral 
of  the  Roman  commanders  had  fpoken  highly  of 
the  fupport  they  had  received  from   them.     To 
repay  their  fervices  with  diftruft  and  acls  of  hof- 
tility,  becaufe  they  were  no  longer  neccflary,  had 
been  to  avow  the  very  purpofes  which  Rome  was 
induftrious  to  conceal.     The  political  form  of  go?- 
vernment,  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  af- 
forded to  the  Romans  the  wifhed-for  opportunity. 
Though  confederated  with  Achaia,  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  cities  retained  each  of  them  peculiar  privi- 
leges,   and  a  kind   of  independent  fovereignty, 
which  naturally  gave  rife  to   many  jealoufies  and 
contefts.     In  like  manner,  Philip  had  but  a  limited 
authority  in  moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  over  which 
he  had  eftablimed  his  dominion  ;  his  title  to  fome 
of  them  was  controverted,  and  much  was   to  be 
done  before  the  rights  of  the  numerous  claimants 
could  be  adjufted.     The  Romans  faw  what  ad- 
vantages were  to  be  derived  from  thefe  particular 
circumftances,  and  took  their  meafures  accord- 
ingly. 

THEY  began  with  Achaia.  Fulvius,  when 
peace  was  concluded  with  Aetolia,  had  adjudged 
the  ifland  Cephalenia  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  re- 
fidence  there,  to  be  at  hand  to  decide  whatever 
4ifputes  (hould  arife  between  the  Grecian  cities  ; 

that 
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BOOK  that  ifland  being  divided  from  the  coafl  of  Pelo- 
VI.      ponnefus  by  an  arm  of  the  fea  only  twenty-four 
Seel.  2.  miles  over,  from  whence  an  eafy  pafTage  lay  open 
> — v — — '  into  that  country.     Upon  the  firft  difpute  there- 
Bef.Chnft  jrore  jn  Achaia,   he  pafled  over  into  Peloponnefus,, 
Liv.  38.     The    general  convention   of  the  Achaean    ftates 
30  &  feq.  had?  from   antient  time,  been  held  at   Aegium  ; 
but  Philopoemen,  now  chief  magiftate  of  Achaia, 
having  thought  fit  to  divide  among  all  the  cities  of 
the  Achaean   league  the  advantages  which  thofe 
affemblies  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were 
held,  had  named  Argos  for  the  next  fucceeding 
diet.     This  innovation  the  inhabitants  of  Aegium 
oppofed,  and  applied  to  the  Roman  conful  for  his 
determination.     The  conful,  it  appears,  behaved 
on  this  occafion  in  the  mod  cautious  manner.    He 
favoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  caufe  of  the  Aegi- 
enfes :   but  finding  a  great  majority  to  be  againfl 
them,  he  concealed  his  private  fentiments,    and 
made  no  oppofition  to  the  appointment  of  Philo. 
poemen.      He  had   gained,    however,    the  main 
point  he  had  in  view  ;  an  appeal  had  been  made 
to  him,  and  the  judicial  authority  of  Rome  over 
the  Peloponnefian  Hates  was  thus   virtually   ac- 
knowledged. 

A  CAUSE  of  much  greater  moment  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf.  The  Lacedemonian  exiles,  who 
had  been  expelled  in  the  days  of  the  tyrants,  and 
who  on  account  of  the  domeflic  feuds  (till  prevail- 
ing in  Lacedemon,  had  never  been  reftored,  re- 
iided  in  certain  towns  along  the  coaft  of  Laconia, 
under  the  protection  of  Achaean  garrifons.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lacedemon,  thus  cut  off  from  all 
intercourfe  with  the  fea-coaft,  bore  the  reflraint 
impatiently  ;  and  to  free  themfelves  from  it,  at- 
tacked, in  the  night-time,  one  of  the  maritime 
towns  called  Las,  but  were  repulfed  by  the  exiles 
the  affiflance  of  the  Achaean  foldiery.  Phi- 
lopoemen, 
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lopoemen,  who  was-ftill  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  BOOK 
commonwealth,    having    convened   an   affembly,      VI. 
reprefented  this  attempt  upon  Las  as  an  infult  to  Seft.2, 
the  whole  Achaean  body,  and  obtained  a  decree,  ' — •'-.-> 
commanding  the  Lacedemonians  to  deliver  up  the  B 
authors  of  that  outrage,  on  pain  of  being  treated 
as  enemies.     Proper  officers  were  fent  to  Lacede- 
mon,  to  notify  the  decree.     But  this  ftep  ferved 
only  to    exafperate  the    Lacedemonians.      They 
immediately  put  thirty  citizens  to  death,  who  were 
known  to  be  in  the  Achaean  intereft,   diffolved 
their  alliance  with  Achaia,  and  fent  embafTadors 
to  Fulvius,  entreating  him  to  come  and  take  pof- 
feffion  of  their  city.     To  revenge  this  infult,  Fhi- 
lopoemen  declared  war  againft  Lacedemon,  and 
though  the  feafon  was  far  advanced,  entered  the 
Lacedemonian    territory,    fpreading    devaftation 
^wherever  he  came. 

ON  the  return  of  fpring,  both  fides  ftill  re- 
maining exceedingly  exaiperated,  Fulvius  crofted 
over  into  Peloponnefus,  and  demanded  that  an 
aflembly  mould  be  convened  at  Elis,  in  order  to 
difcufs  the  pretenfions  of  Achaia  over  Lacedemon, 
After  hearing  both  parties,  unable,  or  perhaps 
unwilling,  to  bring  the  perplexed  claims  to  a  final 
decifion,  he  advifed  them  to  fend  embaffadors  to 
Rome,  and  while  the  caufe  was  depending,  to 
fufpend  hoililities.  They  complied  ;  the  Achae- 
ans  fending  as  their  deputies,  Lycortas  the  father 
of  Polybius,  who  as  a  fpirited  aflerter  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Achaia,  was  ftrenuous  in  the  fupport  of 
Philopoemen's  meafures,  and  Diophanes,  a  man 
in  appearance  of  moderate  counfels,  but  in  fadt 
devoted  to  the  interefts  of  Rome.  Diophanes, 
accordingly,  in  his  application  to  the  fenate,  re- 
ferred the  decifion  of  the  caufe  wholly  to  their 
arbitration ;  whilft  Lycortas,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  the  decree  of  Philopoemen,  which, 

he 
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B  o  o  K  he  afferted,  could  not  be  reverfed  without  making 
VL      void   the   regulations    of  Flamininus,    who    had 

Se&.  2.  committed  to  Achaia  the  protection  of  the  fea- 
v — * -•'  coaft.      The   fubtle   Romans    however,    fecretly 

k  i8o!r '  P^eafe(^  to  *ee  t'le  confederates  of  Achaia  in  arms 
agaihft  her,  framed  their  anfwer  in  fuch  ambigu- 
ous tetms  as  left  the  matter  juft  as  they  found  it ; 
the  Lacedemonians  infilling,  that  the  determina- 
tion was  in  their  favour ;  while  the  contrary  was 
as  ftrenuoufiy  afierted  by  the  Achaeans.  The 
confequence  was,  that  Philopoemen,  who  had 
been  re-elected  chief  magiftrate,  marched  to  La- 
cedemon,  and  demanded  by  name  the  authors  of 
the  attempt  upon  Las;  promifmg  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  mould  not  be  condemned  unheard. 
Trufting  to  this  promife,  thefe  men  fet  out  for  the 
Achaean  camp,  attended  by  the  chief  citizens  of 
Lacedemon,  who  confidered  their  caufe  as  a  na- 
tional concern.  But  as  they  entered  the  camp, 
they  were  infulted  with  reproaches  by  the  exiles, 
who  having  engaged  the  Achaean  foldiers  in  their 
quarrel,  fuddenly  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury, 
that  feventeen  were  killed  upon  the  fpot :  the  re- 
mainder, fixty- three  in  number,  were  refcued 
with  difficulty  by  Philopoemen,  not  in  order  to 
fave  them,  but  that  it  might  not  be  faid,  they  had 
been  put  to  death  without  trial.  Next  morning, 
being  accordingly  produced  before  the  multitude, 
they  were  condemned  and  executed,  being  hardly 
allowed  the  femblance  of  a  defence.  This  fevere 
proceeding  ftruck  the  Lacedemonians  with  fuch  a 
panic,  that  they  furrendered  at  dilcretion  ;  and 
Philopoemen,  refolving  to  humble  them  effectually, 
treated  them  as  if  their  city  had  been  taken  by 
ftorm.  He  commanded  them  to  demolim  their 
walls,  to  difband  their  mercenaries,  to  expel  the 
flaves  whom  the  tyrants  had  enfranchifed,  to  re- 
ftore  the  exiles,  and  to  renounce  the  laws  of  Ly- 

curgus  j 
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curgus  ;   the  laws  of  Achaia  being  to  be  confider-  Boot 
ed  from  that  time  as  the  laws  by  which  Lacede-      VI. 
mon  was  to  be  governed.  •  Sect.  2. 

PHILOPOEMEN'S  conduct  on  this  occafion  (fuch  — *•"--» 
are  the  fatal  violences  into  which  the  fpirit  of  do-  E 
minion,  fuccefs,  and  revenge,  are  apt  to  betray  Piu*.?i 
us !)  was  certainly  cruel,  and  in  regard  to  thole  Phil°- 
whom   he  had   abandoned   to   the   fury   of  the F 
exiles,  highly  perfidious.     The  Romans,  however, 
{hewed  nothing  of  that  vigour  in  behalf  of  this 
oppreffed  people,  which  they  had  often  difplayed 
in  more  trifling  matters.     Though  a  folemn  ap- 
peal had  been  made  by  the  Lacedemonians  to 
Rome,  the   Roman   conful,  Lepidus,   contented 
himfelf  with  coolly  informing  the  Achaeans,  that 
the  fenate  did  not  approve  of  thefe  fevere  proceed- 
ings.    And  Nicodemus  of  Elis,  having  been  de- 
puted from  the  Achaean  diet  to  juftify  what  had 
been  done,  received  for  anfwer,  '  that  Rome  was 

*  not  pleafed  with  the  fubverfion  of  the  Spartan 

*  government,  but  did  not  annul  what  the  Achae- 
4  ans  had  decreed.' 

THE  infant  flate  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Afia, 
and  the  attention  required  in  marking  the  defigns 
and  controlling  the  power  of  thofe  flates  that  bor- 
dered on  the  dominions  lately  belonging  to  Anti- 
ochus,  produced  this  temporifmg  policy.  Mace- 
don,  befides,  was  again  growing  formidable ; 
and  the  Romans  were  cautious  of  provoking 
Achaia,  who,  had  me  at  this  period  boldly  de- 
clared againft  Rome,  had  probably  united  in  her 
caufe  not  only  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  but 
many  of  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Such  at 
this  time  was  the  reputation  of  the  Achaean  repub- 
lic, that  her  friendlhip  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  Polyb. 
Pergamus  and  Egypt.  And  loon  after,  Seleucus,  Lfeeat-  37- 
having  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria  upon  the  Beif.ChriA 
death  of  his  father  Antiochus,  fent  embafladors  to  l8?- 

the 
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BOOK  the  Achaean  ftates,  to  folicit  their  alliance.     Eu- 
VI.      menes  even  propofed  a  fubfidy  of  an  hundred  and 
Seel:.  2.  twenty  talents,  towards  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fund 
' — * — — '  for  the  fupport  of  the  members  of  the  general  af- 
Bef.  chr.fl  fembiy.    Ptolemy  prefented  them  with  fix  thoufand 
fhields,  and  two  hundred  talents ;   and  Seleucus 
offered  them  ten  mips  of  war  completely  equipped. 
The  prefent  from  Ptolemy  was  the  only  one  ac- 
cepted ;  to  Eumenes  particularly  they  returned  an 
anfwer  worthy  of  a  free  republic,  '  that  they  were 
'  rather  to  deem  him  an  enemy,  rmce  he  fought  to 

*  corrupt  the  members  of  that  venerable  affembly; 

*  which  he  would  not  have  attempted,  had  he  not 
'  entertained  views  unfriendly  to  the  liberties  of 
'  Achaia.' 

THOUGH  Rome  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  her 
affairs  found  it  neceflary  to  diflemble,  me  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  councils  of  a  ftate,  whofe  rifmg 

Bef.Chrin  importance  me  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye.  Caeci- 
lS6-  lius,  who  with  two  other  commiffioners  had  been 
fent  to  vifit  Macedon,  had  orders  in  his  return  to 
pafs  through  Achaia,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in 
fupponing  the  caufe  of  Sparta,  as  the  moft  effec- 
tual means  of  diminiming  the  confequence  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy.  At  the  fame  time  Rome 
had  taken  care  to  gain  over  a  party  among  the 
Achaeans  themfelves,  to  oppofe  Philopoemen,  and 
fupplant  him  if  an  opportunity  offered.  Among 
thefe  was  Diophanes  already  mentioned,  and  Ari- 
ftaenus,  now  firft  magiftrate  of  the  Achaean  ftates, 
who  displayed  a  flriking  fpecimen  of  his  intriguing 
genius,  in  rendering  abortive  the  purpofed  alliance 
with  Ptolemy.  We  have  an  account  of  this  tranf- 

Ubi  fup.  action  from  Polybius.  It  had  been  carried  in  the 
general  affembly,  '  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
4  the  Egyptian  king  mould  be  renewed/  To  elude 
therefore  the  force  of  a  refolution  which  inter- 
fered with  the  purpofes  of  Rome,  Ariflaenus  pro- 
duced 
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duced  a  number  of  treaties  made  at  different  pe-  B  o  o  K 
riods  between  the  Achaeans  and  Egypt,  and  de-      VI. 
fired  to  be  informed  to  which  of  thefe  the  refolu-  Sect.  2. 
tion   referred  ;     and   thus,    by    perplexing    the  ' — ^--> 

queftion,     contrived    that    nothing    fhould    be  Bef-£hrilt 

"  186. 

done. 

CAECILIUS  (hewed  confiderable  ability  in  the 
execution  of  his  commiffion.  Having  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  council,  he  complained  of  the 
treatment  the  Lacedemonians  had  received,  but 
rather  in  the  language  of  expoftulation  ;  temper- 
ing his  cenfures  with  high  encomiums  on  the  wif- 
dom  of  their  government,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
profperity  of  their  country.  Ariftaenus,  general 
of  the  year,  with  whom  probably  the  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  previoufly  concerted,  made  no  reply, 
as  if  he  acknowledged  by  his  filence,  that  the  con- 
duct of  Achaia  towards  the  Lacedemonians  did 
not  admit  of  a  juftification.  Diophanes,  how- 
ever, went  farther.  He  made  a  formal  charge 
againft  Philopoemen  ;  imputing  to  him  not  only 
the  ruin  of  Lacedemon,  but  the  violent  meafures 
alfo  which  Achaia  had  lately  adopted,  particularly 
the  unjuft  and  fevere  treatment  of  the  Meflenian 
exiles,  who  had  not  been  reftored,  as  Flamininus 
had  ordained ;  and  this  oppreffion  of  the  Mefle- 
nians  he  reprefented  as  the  crime  of  Philopoemen 
alone. 

PHILOPOEMEN  did  not  want  fpirit  to  defend 
himfelf ;  and  he  was  fo  effectually  fupported  by 
Lycortas  and  other  Achaean  chiefs,  that  notwith- 
flanding  the  oppofition  of  the  Roman  party,  it 
was  refolved,  '  that  nothing  mould  be  altered  in 
'  the  decrees,  which  the  Achaean  ftates  had  en- 
'  acted  ;  and  that  this  anfwer  mould  be  given  to 
'  Caecilius.'  Highly  exafperated,  he  then  defired, 
that  the  national  diet  mould  be  convened.  But  to 
it  was  replied,  that  by  the  laws  of  Achaia  he 

mult 
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BOOK  muft  produce  a  letter  from  the  fenate  of  Rome 

VI.      authorifing  his  requeft  ;    and  as  he  had  no  fuch 

SeQ:.^.  document,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home,  with 

*•  —  <VT;  the    mortification   that   always    attends    defeated 

tie"   projects,  and  with  the  additional  regret  of  being 

baffled  by  men  he  held  in  contempt. 

Bef.  Chrift      THE  Achaeans  neverthelefs  thought  it  necefiary, 

Po/  b5       t^iat  ^eir  erobafiadors  fhould  immediately  follow 

Legat.  42.  him  to  Rome,  and  lay  before  the  fenate  their  rea- 

fons  for  not  complying  with  his  reqmfition.     They 

had  hardly  arrived,  when  einbaiTadors  from  Sparta 

alfo  appeared.     What  was   yet  more   furpriiing, 

the  perfons  employed  in  this  embaffy  were  Areus 

and  Alcibiades,  two  of  thofe  very  exiles  lately  re- 

ftored,  to  their  country  by  means    of  Philopoe- 

men,  an  action  now  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 

Thefe  ungrateful  men,  either  to  ingratiate  them- 

felves  with  their  fellow-  citizens,  or  itimulated  by 

Rome,    had  undertaken   to  plead   the   caufe  of 

Sparta.     They  made  accordingly  a  mod  afteding 

reprefentation  of  the  condition  to  which  Lacede- 

mon,  once  the  pride  of  Greece,  was  now  reduced  ; 

her  walls  laid  in  ruins,  her  citizens  led  into  flavery, 

and  the  facred  laws  of  Lycurgus  abolifhed  ;  and 

concluded  by  praying  the  Romans  to  extend  their 

protection  to  this  afflicted  people,  and  to  relieve 

them  from  defpotifm  and  oppreflion. 

A  SUIT  fo  congenial  with  the  defigns  of  Rome 
eafily  found  attention  and  favour.  It  was  decreed, 
that  three  commiffioners  (liquid  be  fent  to  the 
Achaean  diet,  in  order  to  determine  upon  the 
fpot  all  matters  in  difpute  between  Achaia  and 
the  Spartans  :  and  that  the  Achaeans  (hould  be 
required  to  convene  their  general  aflembly,  when- 
ever the  demand  was  made  by  the  Roman  embaf- 
fador  ;  as  the  fenate,  on  their  part,  admitted  the 
Achaeans  to  an  audience  as  often  as  they  defired 


. 

Legat"  4''  WHEN 
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WHEN  the  Achaeans  received  an  account  of  B  o  o  K 
thefe  proceedings,  they  could  not  fupprefs  their      VI. 
indignation.     The  general  afiembly  was  inftantly  Seft.  2. 
called  together,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  *  that 

*  the  Spartans,  by  their  appeal  to  Rome,  had  de- 
'  parted   from    their   plighted    allegiance   to   the 

*  Achaean  flates  ;  that  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were 

*  therefore  in  rebellion  againft  their  rightful  lords, 
'  and  mould  be  adjudged  to  death.' 

THESE  refolutions,  the  paflionate  ebullitions  of 
an  impetuous  multitude,  were  as  vain  as  they 
were  intemperate.  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  pro- 
tected by  Rome,  were  beyond  their  reach,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  a  power  from  which,  in  other 
circumftances,  they  had  every  thing  to  fear. 

SCARCELY  was  the  decree  ena&ed,  when  the 
Roman  commiflioners,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Polyb. 
Appius  Claudius,  arrived  at  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  Ljfat"  43' 
where  the  Achaean  dates  had  been  convened ;  and  35',  36, 37. 
what  was  moft  mortifying  to  thofe  people,  Areus 
and  Alcibiades  accompanied  them.     The  gloomy 
apprehenfions,  to  which  this  circumftance  gave  rife, 
were  fully  juftified  by  the  fequel.     The  commifli- 
oners entered  the  diet,  not  as  minifters  deputed  to 
deliberate  with  a  free  ftate,  but  rather  as  judges, 
inverted  with  full  authority  to  pafs  fentence,  and 
to  punifh.     *  You  have  incurred,'   faid  Appius, 
the   difpleafure  of  the  Roman  fenate,  by  your 
meafures  :  you  have  perfidioufly  murdered  thofe 
Spartans  who,  on  the  faith  of  Philopoemen,  had 
delivered  themfelves  into  your  hands :  and  as  if 
this  were  unimportant,  you   afterwards  demo- 
limed  the  walls  of  that  antient  city  Lacedemon  ; 
you  deprived  her  of  her  laws,  and  you  deprived 
her  of  that  difcipline  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus, 
which  for  many  ages  had  been  her  itrength  and 
her  glory.' 

BUT 
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BOOK      BUT  neither  the  haughty  port   thefe   Roman 

VI.      commiflioners  affumed,    nor  the  imperious  lan- 

Seft.2.  guage  which  they  held,  could  fubdue  the  fpirit  of 

' — * — -*  Lycortas.     He  was  the  friend  of  Philopoemen,  co- 

"D    €  /"*U    *4i 

jg  adjutor  in  all  his  councils,  and  at  this  time  nrft 
magiflrate  of  Achaia.  From  his  reply,  (which 
Ubi  fap.  Livy,  furely  a  competent  witnefs,  has  pre- 
ferved  to  us)  the  pretenfions  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
their  foundation,  may  be  eafily  perceived.  '  The 
'  fupport  which  the  Achaeans  had  afforded  to  the 
c  Spartan  exiles,*  he  told  Appius,  '  was  in  confe- 
'  quence  of  the  alliance  Achaia  had  entered  into 
'  with  Rome ;  Rome  had  configned  them  to  her 

*  protection,  and,  the  more  effectually  to  protect 

*  them,  the  Achaeans  had  taken  up  arms  againft 
'  the  inhabitants  of  Lacedemon :  with  regard  to 
'  the  {laughter  of  the   Lacedemonians  who   had 
c  furrcndered,  the    Achaeans   were   guiltlefs ;    it 
'  was  the  aft  of  thofe  very  exiles,  whofe  caufe  the 
c  Romans  were  now  patronizing,  Areus  and  Alci- 
e  biades  being  bound  to  anfwer  for  that  violence, 
c  if  fuch  it  was  to  be  called.     In  regard  to  the 
'  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Lacedemon,   which 
(  the  Achaeans  acknowledged  to  be  their  aft,  the 
'  Spartans,  far  from  complaining  on  that  account, 
'  rather  owed  them  thanks  ;    thofe  walls  were  in- 

*  deed  the  difgrace  of  Sparta,  monuments  of  her 

*  fervitude,  raifed  in  exprefs  violation  of  the  infti- 
'  tutions  of  Lycurgus,  by  the  tyrants  who  had 
'  ruled  over  her,  and  which  the  lawgiver,  were 
4  he  to  revifit  the  earth,  would  rejoice  to  fee  in 
'  ruins.     The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  of  which  Achaia 
c  was  faid  to  have  deprived  her,  had,  by  the  ma- 

*  nagement  of  thofe  tyrants,  long  fmce  ceafed  to 
'  exift  in  force,  or  even  to  be  known  in  Sparta : 
c  the  Achaeans  finding  therefore  the  bands  of  go-- 
'  vernment  diflblved,  and  her  polity  in  ruin,  had 
'  admitted  her  to  a  participation  of  the  laws  and 

c  privileges 
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'  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whole  Achaean  body. —  BOOK 

*  It   is,  however,'  continued  he,  '  juft  matter  of      VI. 

*  furprife  to  the  Achaeans,  that  they,  a  free  and  Se&.a. 

4  independent  ftate,  and  in  alliance  with  Rome,  v — * — ^ 

*  mould  thus  be  called  upon  to  account  for  their  BcfjChrlft 

*  actions,  as  if  they  were  not  the  confederates  but 

*  the  Haves  of  Rome.     If  the  voice  of  the  herald, 

*  that  proclaimed   liberty  to  Greece,  meant  any 
'  thing ;   if  the  league,  that  fubfifts  between  us,  is 
'  not  an  illuiion ;  and  if  the  rights  of  friendfhip 

*  and  alliance  are  to  be  held  mutually  facred  ;  why 
4  may  not  we  as  well  fcrutinize  your  proceedings 
'  in  Italy,  as  you  decide  upon  our  tranfactions  in 

*  Greece?   Admit  then,  that  we  have  facrificed 

*  fome  Lacedemonians  to  our  refentment;  has  your 

*  treatment  of  Capua's  fenators  been  lefs  fevere  ? 
4  or  fay  that  we  have  levelled  the  walls  of  Lacede- 
4  mon ;  has  not  Capua  not  only  beheld  her  walls  in 
4  ruins,  but  her  territories,  her  fole  means  of  fub- 
4  fiftence,  fwallowed  up  by  Roman  rapacity  ?  We 

*  mail  perhaps  be  told,  that  what  freedom  remains 
4  to  us  is  only  in  name,  and  that,  in  reality,  we 
4  are  the  flaves  of  Rome  :  I  know  it  well,  Appius ; 

*  and  if  I  muft  fupprefs  my  indignation  at  the 

*  thought,  I  will.      Let  me  neverthelefs  conjure 
4  you,  however  great  the  diftance  is  between  the 
4  Romans  and  the  Achaeans,  not  to  mew  a  more 

*  jealous  folicitude  for  the  privileges  of  our  com- 
4  mon  enemies  than  for  thofe  of  your  own  allies. 

*  To  bring  the  Lacedemonians  to  a  level  with  our- 

*  felves,  we  wifhed  them  to  be  governed  by  the 
4  fame  laws :  they  want  more ;  though  vanquifhed, 
4  they  refufe  to  fubmit  to  regulations  with  which 

*  the  victors  themfelves  are  fatisfied ;  and  they  re- 

*  quire  us  to  infringe  compacts,  which  we  have 

*  fworn  not  to  violate.     No,  Romans ;  we  honour 
4  vou,  and  if  you  will  fo  have  it,  we  fear  you  : 

7  'but 
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BOOK*  but  we  honour  more,  we  fear  more,  the  imtnor- 
«  tal  Gods  !' 

APPIUS  avoided  entering  into  the  difcuffion  of 
arguments,  which  probably  he  could  not  anfwer. 
He  contented  himfelf  with  this  haughty  reply  : 
'  A  voluntary  compliance  is  more  eligible  than ' 
'  that  which  is  extorted  by  force.'  At  thefe 
words,  a  deep  groan,  the  voice  of  an  injured  and 
an  opprefled  people,  was  heard  to  iflue  from  every 
part  of  the  afiembly.  But  they  felt  the  inequality 
of  the  conteft,  and  that  all  refiftance  would  be 
vain.  The  following  humiliating  requeft  to  the 
eommiffioners  was  the  fole  refult  of  their  delibe- 
rations :  '  that  the  Romans  themfelves  would  re- 
*  fcind  whatever  part  of  the  decrees  of  the  Achaean 
'  diet  they  wifhed  to  have  refcinded,  and  not  re- 
«  quire  a  free  people  to  annul  what  they  had  fworn 
4  to  obferve.5  This  apparent  fubmiflion  feems  to 
have  foftened  Appius :  he  only  reverfed  the  de- 
cree pronounced  againft  Areus  and  Alcibiades  ; 
and  referred  them,  refpefting  all  other  matters,  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  fenate.  It  appears  as  if  the  fe- 
nate themfelves  thought  it  dangerous,  in  the  pre- 
fent  fituation  of  their  affairs,  to  exafperate  the 
Achaeans  farther.  They  feem  to  have  done  little 
more  than  copy  the  decifion  of  their  eommiffi- 
oners, by  decreeing,  that  thofe  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Achaeans  mould  be  reftored, 
and  all  fentences  repealed,  that  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  affembly  of  Achaia  againil  Lace- 
demon.  They  only  added,  by  way  of  foftening 
thefe  ffcern  injunctions,  '  that  for  the  future,  the 
Lacedemonians  mould  be  deemed  members  of  the 

L;V  39     Achaean  league,   and   be   fubject  to   its   regula- 

48.  tions.' 

SOME  other  device  was  now  to  be  employed,  of 
which  Rome  however  might  feem  innocent,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  might  ftiil  more  effectually 

humble 
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humble  the  importance  of  thefe  high-fpirited  re-  B  o  o  K. 
publicans.     The  MeiTenians  formed  a  confiderable     VI. 
part  of  the  Achaean  body  :    a  plan  was  framed  to  Seft.2. 
detach  them  from  the  league  ;  and  the  execution  v-xwj 
was  committed  to  Dinocrates,  a  Mefienian  leader,  Bef.Chriit 
buftling  and  bold,  in  the  confidence  of  Flamini- 
nus,  a  foe  of  courfe  to  Philopoemen,  and  ready 
to  engage    in  any  hoftile  enterprife  againfl  the  Bef^hnft 
Achaean  generals.      Philopoemen,  now  for   the  Liv.  49, 
eighth  time  chief  magiftrate  of  Achaia,  no  fooner  *°-  ?,lut' 

i  i    •  r     i  c     L      \/r   (f      •  in  Philo. 

had  advice  or  the  movements  or  the  Meiienians,  poem- 
than,  though  ill  of  a  fever,  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
and  being  joined  by  Lycortas  with  fome  Megalo- 
politan  cavalry,  advanced  to  Carone,  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  the  Meifenians ;  but  finding  the 
enemy  already  in  pofleflion  of  it,  he  marched  to- 
wards Meflene,  their  capital,  with  the  view  of 
taking  it  by  furprife  On  his  march  he  was  met 
by  Dinocrates,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  detachment, 
whom  he  charged  and  defeated  ;  when,  unexpect- 
edly, a  body  of  five  hundred  horfe  came  up  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  MerTenians,  who  attacking  the 
Achaeans  in  their  turn,  forced  them  to  give  way. 
Philopoemen  excelled  in  this  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary art :  he  commanded  his  men  to  retreat 
through  defiles  and  hollow  grounds,  where  the 
enemy  mull  purfue  with  difad vantage,  he  himfelf 
covering  the  rear,  and  repeatedly  facing  about  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  purfuers.  At  length  his 
horfe,  entangled  in  rocky  ground,  (tumbled  and 
fell ;  and  the  venerable  Philopoemen,  now  in 
his  feventieth  year,  weak,  at  the  fame  time,  from 
his  late  illnefs,  and  exhaufted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  unable  by  exertion  to  overcome  the  (hock, 
remained  dunned  and  ienlelefs  on  the  ground. 
He  was  immediately  iurrounded  by  Dinocrates  and 
his  Meflenians,  who  proud  of  their  captive,  the 
VOL.  II.  E  e  champion 
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Book  champion  of  Achaia,  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
VI.      The  fight,  neverthelefs,  excited  the  compaffion  of 
Se£t.  2.  the  multitude.     They  remembered  P-hilopoemeri's 
v — '' — -/  great  exploits,  and  what  Meflenia  in  particular, 
jg  hr     when  oppreffed  by  the  Spartan  tyrant,  owed   to 
his   gallantry  :   thus,    inftead  of  an   enemy,  they 
beheld  in  him  the  deliverer  of  their  country.     Di- 
nocrates  and  his  fa&ion,  whofe  purpofe  it  was  to 
break  the  ftrength  of  the  Achaeans  by  depriving 
them  of  their  gallant  general,   beginning  to  dread 
to  refult  of  thefe  workings  of  companion,  next 
morning  commanded  the  executioner  to  defcend 
into   the  fubterraneous  vault  where  Philopoemen. 
\vas  irnprifoned,  and  put  him   to   death.     When, 
the  brave  Achaean  faw  him  enter  with  the  fatal 
bowl  in  his  hand,  raifing  himfelf  up,  though  with 
difficulty,  '  Canft  thou,'  faid  he,  '  inform  me  of 
'  the  fate  of  Lycortas,  and  the  young  men  with 
c  him  ?*    the   executioner  anfwering,   they   were 
i'afe;    '  then/   replied  Philopoemen,    taking  the 
bowl  with  a  chearftil  countenance,  '  we  are  not 
'  altogether   wretched  ;'    and  having    drank  the 
deadly  draught,  he  foon  after  expired. 

WHEN  the  Achaeans  were  informed  of  this  bafe 

tranfaction,    they    were   fired   with    indignation. 

Lycortas,  now  appointed  chief  magiftrate  in  the 

place  of  Philopoemen,  immediately  fent  a  formal 

complaint  to  Rome  againtt  the  MeiTenians,  and 

at  the  fame  time  demanded  that  affiflance  which 

the  Romans,  by  treaty,  were   bound  to  furnifh. 

The  anfwer  was  worthy  of  the  policy  of  Home. 

The  Achaeans  were  told,  6  that  mould  even  the 

c  Lacedemonians,  or  the  Corinthians,   or  the  Ar- 

1  gives,    feparate   themfelves   from   the  Achaean 

'  confederacy,  the  Achaeans  were  not  to  wonder 

4  if  Rome  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  that  no  way 

*  cdncerned  her/     Had  Rome  expreisly  invited  all 

i  Pelopon- 
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Peloponnefus  to  difclaim  farther  dependence  on  B  o  o  K 
Achaia,  (he  could  not  have  ipoken  plainer.  VI. 

THE  Achaeans  were  flill  more  exafperated  by  Sect.  2. 
this  perfidious  declaration.     They  inftantly  flew  v- — -f-7J 
to  arms,  and   led  on  by  Lycortas,   marched  to  Eef,g',h 
MeflTene,   threatening  deil  ruction  to  that  city,  Jim-  Poiyb. 
lefs  all  who  had  fliared  in  the  guilt  of  Philopoe*-  |£j* '£  s'- 
men's  murder  were  delivered  into  their  hands.   The  Legat!  5*. 
Meflenians,  who  in  general  highly  difapproved  of  plut-in 
Philopoemen's  inhuman  execution,  gladly  accepted 
of  the  conditions.     Dinocrates,  unable  to  fupport 
the  idea  of  falling  into  the  power  of  this  enraged 
people,  laid   violent  hands  on    himfelf:    feveral 
of  his  aflbciates  followed  his  example  ;  and  the 
•reft  being  abandoned  to  the   vengeance   of  the 
Achaeans,  were  (loned  at  the  tomb  of  Philopoe* 
men.     The  obfequies  of  their  favourite  general 
they  celebrated  with  the  .greatefl  fplendour,  and 
the   moil  pafTionate  lamentations.     Polybius  the 
hiftorian,    fon   to  Lycortas,    furrounded    by  the 
principal  nobility  of  Achaia,  carried  his  urn  ;  and 
not  only  the  army,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
neighbouring  towns,  attended  the  funeral  procef- 
fion  from  Meflene  to  his  native  city  Megalopolis, 
where  his  ames  were  depofited.     He  was  account- 
ed   by    the    Romans    themfelves,    according    to 
Plutarch,  the  lad  of  the  Greeks.     He  certainly  In  Arato, 
was  the  mod  able  as  well  as  the  mod  zealous  de- 
fender of  Grecian  liberties,  from  the  time  Home 
began  to  extend  her  influence  over  this  i'1-fatcd 
people.      It   appears,  that  his  countrymen    evtn 
carried  their  veneration  for  his  memory  fo  far,  as 
to  pay  him  divine  honours. 

WHEN  the  Romans  found  the  bad  fuccefs  which 
had  attended  the  revolt  of  Meflenia,  they  changed 
their  tone;  applauding  the  Achaeans  for  having 
revenged  the  death  of  Philopoemen,  and  afluriny 
their  embafiadors  of  the  particular  care  the  ienate 
E  e  2 
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BOOK  had  taken,  *hat  neither  arms  nor  provifions  mould 
VI.      be  fent  from  Italy  to  their  enemies.     But  this  ap- 
Seft.z.  plaufe  and  thefe  friendly  profeffions  the  Achaeans 
eftimated  at  their  real  value. 

WE  naye  not  fufficjent  authority  from  hiftory  to 
fay,  how  far  Flamininus  was  concerned  in  this 
Legat.  51.  criminal  tranfaction,  in  which  he  feems  to  have 
acted  a  part.  Dinocrates  was  confefledly  his  crea- 
ture, and  in  exciting  6  the  Mefienians  to  revolt, 
acted,  it  appears  evidently,  with  his  privity,  if  not 
by  his  mitigation.  Flamininus,  bdides,  hated 
PhiiopoeAien,  both  as  a  man  whofe  unfeafonable 
loyalty  to  his  country  obftructed  the  views  of 
Rome,  and  as  his  rival  in  military  glory.  Whe- 
ther his  inftructions  to  Dinocrates  pointed  to  the 
execution  of  Philopoemen,  is  a  circumftance  im- 
poffible  now  to  be  determined ;  but  had  not  the 
Meflenian  expected  that  Rome  would  not  difavow 
the  action,  he  probably  had  not  enibrued  his 
Poiyb.  hands  in  the  blood  of  that  great  man.  It  is  re- 
Legat.  47.  corded  by  Polybius,  that  Flamininus  had,  before 
vfretHet°^e  tnis  Period,  in  conjunction  with  Uinocrates, 
tiis,  1435.  formed  a  plan  to  throw  the  Achaean  councils  into 
confufion,  by  fupporting  the  Meflenian  intereft  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  Achaia;  and  in  older  to  try 
his  influence  among  the  Felopormefian  dates,  had 
required  a  general  aiTembly  to  be  convened.  But 
Philopoemen,  at  that  time  chief  magHlrate,  fuf- 
pecting  fome  fmifter  defign,  demanded  that  he 
(hould  firlt  fignify  in  writing,  what  was  to  be  the 
bufmefs  of  this  convention.  As  the  Roman 
would  not  comply  with  this  requif.tion,  Philopoe- 
men rejected  his  requeft. 

BUT  the  behaviour  of  Flamininus  bears  a  more 
unfavourable  afpect,  from  the  recollection  that  he 

6  It  is  remarkable,  that  Livy  (39.48.)  makf-p  flight  mention  of 
this  revolt;'  into  the  caui'es  and  progreis  of  which  he  lays  he  will 
i.'ot  inquire,  as  being  a  matter  altogether  foreign  to  his  objed,  the 
Jiiiloryof  the  Roman  people. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  had  adjudged  Meflenia  to  the  Achaeans,  BOOK 
and  in  confequence  of  this  decifion,  had  afterwards     VI. 
prevailed  on  them  to  cede  Zacynthus  7  to  the  Ro-  Seel.  2. 
mans.  ,  The  argument  he  employed   on  this  oc-  ^-XVN^/ 
cafion,    deferves  notice.      '  Achaia,'   laid   he   toBef-Ch!i't 
them,  '  is  a  kind  of  tortoife,  around  which  nature  L;;8.36' 
c  has  placed  a  fheli  by  way  of  armour;  and  if  it  31, 3*. 
'  thrulls-out  its  head  or  feet  beyond  this  armour, 

*  it  is  in  danger  of  receiving  injury.     Your  fron- 
'  tier  cities,  O   Achaeans !   are  your   (hell,   your 

*  natural  defence  :  but  whatever  acquisitions  you 
(  make  beyond  the  continent,   thofe  are  the  parts 
'  which,  lying  without  your  Ihell,  arc  expoJed  to 

*  infult,  and  which  are  nor  to  be  fecured  without 
4  an  expence  far   greater   than  their  real  worth.' 
The  fnrewdnefs  of  the  observation,  aided  by  thole 
arts  of  intrigue  in  which  he  excelled,  fecured  the 
wifhed-for  fuccefs. 

BUT  the  part,  which  Flamininus  acled  in  rcla- . 
tion  to  Hannibal,  who  died  the  fame  year  with  piutffn51' 
Philopoemen,  evinces,  that  this  commander,  the 
boafted  favourite  of  Roman  hiftorians,  ppfleiTed 
little  of  that  noble  generofity  of  fpii  it  by  which 
the  brave  are  generally  diftinguiflied.  After  the 
total  overthrow  of  Antiochus,  the  Carthaginian, 
fearing  he  (hould  be  given  up  to  his  enemies,  had 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  promifed  him  proteftion.  Fianiininus  being 
on  an  embafly  to  the  Bithynian  monarch,  in  order 
to  negotiate  a  peace  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  took  this  opportunity,  either  in  confe- 
quence of  fecret  inftruftions  from  the  fenate,  or 
from  a  mean  paffion  for  fame,  as  Plurarch  thinks, 
to  demand,  that  Hannibal  fhould  be  delivered  into 

7  An  ifl  Mid  lying  between  Sicily  and  Pelof/OMnefus,  which  the 
Achaeans  had  lately  purchafed,  and  from  its  JUuation,  of  couli- 
derabla  ii)ij>orunct  to  Rome. 

his 
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BOOK  his  hands.  Pnifias  at  fir  ft,  according  to  the  laft- 
VI.  mentioned  hiftoriaxi,  earneflly  pleaded  the  rights 
Seel.  2.  of  hofpitality  and  his  plighted  faith,  of  which  fo 
difhonourable  an  acli.on  would  be  an  avowed 
violation.  But  the  Roman,  regardlefs-of  fuch 
confederations,  perfifted  in  his  demand ;  and  the 
daftardly  Prufias  at  length  agreed  to  comply. 
Hannibal,  who  had  but  flight  dependence  on  the 
Bithynian's  honour,  and  from  the  time  of  Flami- 
ninus's  arrival,  fufpected  the  object  and  refult  of 
his  machinations,  had  contrived  in  the  caftle  of 
LibyiTa,  where  he  refided,  fubterraneous  paflages, 
to  favour  his  eicape  in  cafe  of  danger  :  when  hav- 
ing information  that  his  cattle  was  furrounded  by 
foldiers,  he  had  recourfe  to  thefe  fecret  outlets ; 
but  rinding  them  all  guarded,  and  no  hope  of 
efcaping,  he  at  once  formed  his  fefolution.  Tak- 
ing then  in  his  hand  the  cup,  which  contained  the 
ingredients  long  before  prepared  for  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  '  Let  us,'  laid  he,  4  deliver  Rome  from  her 
6  perpetual  difquietude,  fmce  me  thinks  it  tedious 
4  to  wait  for  the  death  of  a  poor,  yet  dreaded,  old 
'  man.  What  a  change  in  Roman  manners  ! 
'  their  fathers  warned  Pyrrhus,  even  when  in 
'  arms  again  ft  them,  of  the  poifon  that  was  trea- 
'  cheroufly  prepared  for  him  ;  while  their  degene- 
'  rate  foris  are  not  afhamed  of  employing  their 
'  embaflador,  a  man  of  confular  dignity^  to  prevail 
'  on  the  perfidious  Prufias  to  give  up  a  guefl  to 
'  whom  he  had  promifed  protection.'  Then  in- 
voking the  gods  to  take  vengeance  on  Prufias  and 
his  kingdoni  for  his  violation  of  hofpitality,  he 
fwallovved  the  fatal  draught,  and  expired.  When 
an  account  of  this  tranfaclion  reached  the  fenate, 
feveral  members  of  that  auguft  body,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  exprefled  the  higheft  difpleafure  at  a  con- 
duct, which  difgfaced  not  only  Flamininu?,  but  the 
Roman  name. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  an  inftance  fo  notorious,  the  decifion  is  B  o  o  K 
obvious  with  .regard  to  the  character  cf  this*  con-      VI. 
queror  of  Greece.  Sect.  2. 

His  conduct  to  the  virtuous  Cato  \vas  not  lefs  v 
difhonourably  mean  ;  and  though  foreign  to  the 
prefent  hifto'ry,  it  may,  further  to  illuflrate  the 
character  of  this,  celebrated  general,  not  impro- 
perly find  a  place  here.  Lucius,  brother  to  Titus 
Quintius  Klammmus,  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
of  the  blacked  dye.  A  favourite  Ivov,  who  u  he  hiv. 39,41 
had  carried  with  him  into  his  province  of  Gaul,  £!'"  "* 
was  reproaching  him,  in  the  hours  of  dalliance,  ni 
for  taking  him  from  Rome  jyft  before  a  fhew  of 
gladiators  was  to  have  been  exhibited,  and  there- 
by depriving  him  of  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  man 
killed,  a  fight  which  he  mod  ardently  defired.  At 
that  inflant  the  proconful  was  informed,  a  Boian. 
Gaul,  a  man  of  didinction  in  his  own  country, 
was  come  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Rome, 
and  with  his  wife  and  children  waited  without. 
He  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  admitted. 
And  turning  to  his  pathic,  '  to  fatisfy  thy  longing, 
*  wilt  thou  then,'  faid  he,  c  that  I  {hew  thee  this 
'  Gaul  in  the  agonies  of  death?'  fo  faying,  with 
his  own  hands  he  dabbed  the  unfufpecting  Boian. 
This  flagitious  action  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Cato,  who,  when  cenfor,  charged  Lucius  with  it, 
and  the  fact  being  fully  proved,  degraded  him 
from  the  fenatorial  dignity,  notwithftanding  the 
mod  earned  felicitations  of  h>s  brother  and  his 
powerful  relations.  In  revenge,  Titus  purfued 
Cato  with  unrelenting  animofity.  He  leagued 
againd  him  with  his  inveterate  enemies.  By 
means  of  a  corrupt  majority  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  fenate,  he  annulled  all  contracts, 
leafes,  and  bargains,  which  Cato  had  entered  into 
relative  to  the  public  revenue  j  not  on  account  of 

any 
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BOOK  any  defeat,  but  merely  becaufe  Cato    had  made 
VI.      them  ;  and  he  took  every  opportunity,  upon  the 
Sect.  2.  flighted  grounds,  of   harraffing  him  with   frivo- 
c — "v*"^  lous  and  vexatious  profecutions. 

&?         WRETCHED  Greece !  what  had  me  to  expeft 

from  an  adminiftration  directed  by  men  of  the 

arch    cnara&er  we  nave  defcribed  !  And  yet  of  all  the 

Parallel."   Romans  to  whom  the  care  of  Grecian  affairs  was 

Phiio-       committed,  one  of  the  moft  humane,  fays  hiftory, 

.  was  TlTUS  QuiNTIUS  FLAMININ]JS. 

l  ? 

r. 


BOOK 
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BOOK        VI. 


SECTION      III. 


WE  are  now  to  view  the  affairs  of  Macedon  BOOK 
during  the  period  of  which  we  have  been     yj^ 
freaking.  Sea.\. 

ROME  jealous,  as  we  have  feen,  of  the  encreafe  — v-^-» 
of  dominion  which  Philip  had  acquired  in  the  Bcf-  Chrirt 
courfe  of  the  late  wars,  feized  every  opportunity  3* 
of  confining  him  within  narrower  limits.  Atha- 
mania  had  already  been  wrefted  from  him,  a  few 
inconfiderable  fortrefies  excepted,  under  pretence 
of  reftoring  it  to  its  lawful  prince.  Thofe  cantons 
of  Thefialy,  in  which  he  had  re-eftablifhed  his  au- 
thority, were  now  encouraged  to  affert  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  whatever  violences,  either  here 
or  in  the  countries  adjacent,  the  Macedonian  king 
had  committed  whilft  employing  his  arms  on  the 
fide  of  Rome,  though  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
the  natural  confequences  of  war,  were  brought 
into  account  againft  him,  as  wanton  outrages  for 
which  reparation  was  to  be  exa&ed.  Even  thofe 
parts  of  Thrace  which,  chiefly  through  his  means, 
had  been  recovered  from  Antiochus,  and  to  which 

the 
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BOOK  the  Macedonian  kings   had  antient   prctenfions, 

VI.      were  demanded   by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus.     A 

Seel.  3.  large  portion  of  it  had  been  already  decreed  to 

T£T^  Eumenes  by   the  ten   commiffioners,    employed. 

Ber.  Chrift     f.         .1       ,         I         r  n/r  r-         •         i  •  •  r 

,8,  after  the  battle  or  Magnefia,  in  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  of  Antiochus  in  Europe  and  the 
Lower  Afia :  but  not  content  with  this  acquifition, 
he  now  demanded  more. 

To  all  claimants  againft  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch  the  Romans  gave  a  favourable   hearing. 
And,  as  if  they  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  to 
make  an  equitable  fettlement  among  all  parties, 
I*?3*"  o  l^e^  aPP°inted  three  commiffioners,  Quintus  Cae- 
Lm39.424  cih'us,  Marcus  Baebius,   and   Tiberius   Sempro- 
&  feq-       nius,  to  pafs  into   Greece,  where  they  were  to 
ereft  themfelves  into  a  court  of  judicature,  and  to 
decide  upon  all  differences  between  Macedon  and 
her  adverfaries.     With  this  procedure,  doubtlefs 
exceedingly  humiliating  to  a  prince  not  yet  de- 
prived  of  fovereign   power,    and   ftill   oftenfibly 
numbered   among   the  faithful   allies  of  Rome, 
Philip  found  it  expedient  to  comply.     He  attended 
the  commiffioners  in  their  progrefs  through  Thef- 
faly,  and  however  unable  at  times  to  fupprefs  his 
indignation,  difdained  not  to  put  in  anfwers  to  the 
various   demands   which   interefl   or   refentment 
urged  againft  him.     '  The  Theflalians',  he  ftated, 
4  far   from  having  any  thing  to  lay  juftly  to  his 
charge,  had  been  guihy  of  many  a£ls  of  violence 
agamfi  Macedon,  and,  without  the  lead  title,  had 
deptived  him  of  feveral   cities,  which   he   either 
pofieded  by  inheritance,  or,  by  exprefs  ftipulatiort 
with  the  Roman  conful,  had  won  with  his  fword, 
from  the  Aetolians  and  Athamanes  then  in  arms 
againft  Rome.* — *  They  complain,'  he  continued, 
*  that   I   have  diverted   the   courfe  of  commerce 
'  from  Thebes  of  Pthiotis,  whilft  in  my  poileffion, 
'  to  Demetrias.     But  when  was  it  accounted  cri- 

'  minal 
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*  minal  in  a  prince,  to  open  a  new  channel  of  B  o  o  K 
'  trade,  or  to  allow  mariners  the  choice  of  their     VI. 

1  port  ?  They  accufe  me  of  preparing  an  ambuf- 

*  cade  for  certain  deputies  fent  with  their  com- 
'  plaints  to   the   Roman  commander.     In  confe- 
'  quence  of    this    pretended   ambufcade,   let  me 
'  know  what  injury  thefe  deputies  have  fuftained. 
'  In  truth,  the  liberty  you  have  beflowed  on  thefe 
'  Theffalians   has    taught  them   infolence  :     like 

*  flaves  newly  manumitted,  they  pride  themfelves 

*  in  the  exerci/e  of  their  petulance  againft  thofe 
'  who  lately  ruled  over  them-     But,'  added  he, 
with  an  energy  the  refult  of  various  feelings,  '  the 
'fun  of  all  my  days  has  not  yetfetS— Notwithfland- 
ing  this  fpirited  defence,  the  commiflioners  de- 
creed, that  the  Macedonian  garrifons  mould  im- 
mediately evacuate  the  feveral  towns  and  caftles 
in  quellion,  and  that  Philip  mould  withdraw  north- 
ward within  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Macedon. 

FkoM  Theflaly  the  Roman  commiflioners  pro- 
ceeded to  Theflalonicaj  to  adjuil  the  fettlement  of 
Thrace,  where  the  more  important  object  of  con- 
tention lay.  Philip  had  extended  him/elf  on  this 
fide  with  great  fuccefs,  and  bcfides  a  large  portion 
of  territory,  had  got  pofleflion  of  Aenos  and  Ma- 
ronea,  two  cities  on  the  Hellefpont,  which  from 
their  maritime  fituation  afforded  their  fovereigft 
many  valuable  advantages.  In  Maronea  particu- 
larly, the  mofl  confiderable  of  the  two,  he  kept  a 
llrong  garrifon,  and  had  fo  far  eftablifhed  himfelf, 
as  to  procure  the  banifhment  of  a  numerous  body 
of  the  citizens,  who  flood  in  oppofitiqn  to  his  in- 
terells.  '1  hele  exiles  were  now  loud  againft  him, 
fupported  privately  by  the  Romans,  and  openly 
by  Eumenes,  who  maintained  that  thefe  cities 
were  appendages  of  that  part  of  Thrace  already 
adjudged  to  him  ;  and  they  charged  Philip  with 
the  moil  flagrant  oppreflions.  It  was  eafy  to  per- 
ceive, 


BOOK  ceive,  from  what  had  paffed,  the  complexion  of 
VI.  the  commiftioners  ;  and  Philip,  judging  it  now  in 

Seft.j.  vain  to  keep  meafures  with  men  determined  at  any 
rate  to  fide  with  his  adverfaries,  no  longer  fought 
to  difguife  his  fentiments.  '  It  is  neither  with  the 
'  Maronites  nor  with  Eumenes,'  faid  he,  addref- 
fing  himlelf  to  the  commiflioners,  *  that  the  con- 
'  teit:  now  lies ;  but  with  you  Romans,  from  whom 
'  I  have  long  obferved  that  I  have  nojufticeto  ex- 

*  pec~t     The  cities   of  Macedon,  which  revolted 

*  from  me  to  you  at  the  very  time  a  truce  fubfifted 
'  between  us,  I  claimed,  and  met  with  a  refufal. 

*  Inftcad  of  matter  of  right,  had  I  claimed  them 
'  as    a    matter  of   favour,  the   favour   had  been 

*  fmaU  for  you  to  grant,  as  thefe  cities  were  to 
6  you  of  little  importance,  and  in  the  extreme 
'  borders  of  my  kingdom  ;  but  it  was  of  moment 
'  to  me  to  have  them  reftored,  that  their  defection 
'  might  not  encourage  others  to  imitate  their  trea- 

*  chery.     During  the  Aetolian  war,  by  defire  of 

*  the  conful  Manius  Acilius,  I  fat  down  before 
'  Lamia,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when 
'  the  conful   appeared,  demanded  it  for  himfelf, 
'  and  wrefted  the  conqueft  out  of  my  hands.     To 

*  foften  the  injury,  I    was  permitted  to  turn  my 

*  arms  againft  fome  towns,  or  rather  caftles,  of 

*  Theffaly,   Perrhaebia,    and  Athamania  ;    thefe 

*  you    have   noiu   taken   from   me. Even  the 

*  claims  of  Eumenes    are   thought  preferable   to 

*  mine,  by  his  fhare  of  the  dominions  which  An- 

*  tiochus  was  poflefled  of;  he,  who  fought  under 

*  your  banners,  not  for  your  fakes,   but  for  his 

*  own,   againft  an  enemy,    from  whom    he  had 

*  every  thing  to  fear,  and  who,  if  not  crufhed, 
'  had   been   his  deftruftion.     Antiochus,  on  the 
4  other  hand,   courted  my  friendfhip,  and  would 
'  have  purchafed   it   at  no  lefs  a  price  than  the 
e  ceffioii  of  all   Greece,   a  fleet  of   fifty   decked 

'  (hips 
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*  mips,  and  three  thoufand  talents.     Regardlefs  of  B  o  o  K 
'  thefe  fplendid  offers,  I  took  the  field  againd  him,       VI. 

'  even  before  your  forces  had  patted  over  from  Seel.  3. 

*  Italy  ;  declining  neither  toil  nor  danger  to  pro-  ' — *-*— » 
4  cure  you  victory.     When  Scipio  was  on  his  way  Berf 

*  to  Afia,  I  {hewed  myfelf  equally  zealous  in  your 

*  fervice  :  I  conducted  him  through  Mace  Jon  and 
4  Thrace,  and  by  my  prefence  prevented  the  oppo- 

*  fition  which  otherwife  he  had  met  with  from  the 

*  barbarous  inhabitants.     In  return  for  all   this, 
4  I  might  reafonably  have  expected  an  encreafe  of 

*  dominion  :  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  myfelf  deprived 
4  not  only  of  what  your  own  grants  have  beftow- 

*  ed,  but  alfo  of  my  hereditary  pofleilions.     Ami 

*  as  if  I  were  Antiochus,  I  am  now  to  be  plun- 
4  dered  even  by  Eumenes ;  who,  not  content  with 

*  having  I.yfimachia  and  the  Cherfonefe  afligned 
4  to  him,  pretends,  that  Aenos  and  Maronea  are 
4  included ;  in  exprefs   contradiction  to  the  very 
4  decree  on  which  he  grounds  his  title.     Deter- 
4  mine  therefore  ;  am  I  the  foe,  or  am  I  ftill  the 
'  ally  of  Rome  ?   If  the  former,  proceed  as  you 
4  have  begun,  in  peifecuting  me :   if  the  latter, 

*  abflain  from  injuring  a  man,  who  furely  has  de- 
'  ferved  a  very  oppofite  treatment.' 

How  liable  foever  Philip's  private  character 
might  be  to  objections,  or  whatever  were  the 
confiderations  that  moved  him  to  join  the  Ro- 
mans, certainly  their  treatment  of  him  was  ex- 
ceedingly perfidious.  Livy,  from  whom  we  have 
taken  his  defence,  tells  us,  that  the  commiflioners 
themfelves  were  affected  :  they  were  more  pro- 
bably ewbarrafied  and  afhamed.  Unwilling  to 
venture  a  definitive  fentence,  againft  which  fo 
much  might  be  faid,  they  only  pronounced,  that, 
if  thefe  two  cities  had  been  adjudged  to  Eumenes 
by  the  former  commhTioners,  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  reverfe  the  decree  :  if,  on  the  other 

hand, 
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BOOK  hand,  it  ihould  appear,  that  Philip  held  them  by 

VI.      right  of  conqueli,  he  ought  to  hold  them  dill :   if 

Se&.j.  neither  the  one  or  the  other  was  the  cafe,  it  mud 

i-.— v— — j  De  |eft  to  the  fenate  in  what  way  they  were  to  be 

Bef.Chnit  jjifpofed  of:   meanwhile,  the  garrifons  ihould  be 

Liv.39.28.  withdrawn. 

THIS  temporizing  fentence,  however,  did  not 
long  impofe  on  Philip.  His  embaifadors,  whom 
he  had  fent  to  Rome,  had  orders  from  the  fenate 
to  inform  their  mafter,  that  his  garrifons  mull 
forthwith  evacuate  the  contefted  cities.  The  Ma- 
cedonian king  was  fired  with  rage.  The  fcorn  of 
Eumenes,  the  dupe  of  Rome,  he  eagerly  wifhed 
to  have  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  both ;  but  his 
power  agreed  not  with  his  inclination.  In  this 
fituation  he  refolved  to  difcharge  his  fury  at  leaft 
Polyb.  on  the  Maronites,  whofe  felicitations,  he  fuppofed, 
LivTsg44  nad  been  employed  againft  him.  Onamadus  was 
34  et  fpq.  his  lieutenant  in  Thrace.  He  intruded  him  with 
orders  to  Caflauder,  governor  of  Maronea,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  city,  in  the  night  before  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrifon  was  to  march  out,  a  body  of  his 
fierced  Thracian  mercenaries,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  fudden  tumult,  ihould  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  inhabitants  fufpe&ed  of  favouring  the  op- 
pofite  intered,  without  didinftion  of  condition, 
age,  or  fex,  and  leave  the  place  drenched  in  the 
blood  of  its  citizens.  Thefe  cruel  orders  were  but 
too  faithfully  executed. 

UPON  the  fird  tidings  of  the  maflfacre,  the  fe- 
nate indrucled  Appius  to  make  inquiry  concerning 
it.  Philip  pretended  ignorance  :  '  He  had  heard 
'  of  a  popular  infurreclion  at  Maronea,  occaiioned 

*  by  certain  petty  conteds    between   the  friends 
4  of  Eumenes  and  thofe  of  Macedon,  in  which 

*  blood  had  been  ihed  j  but  as  to  the  aggravating 
'  circumdances  which  the  Romans  mentioned,  he 

'was  altogether  a  dranger  to  them.'     He  was  then 

required 
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required  to  deliver  up  Onomaflus  and  Cafiandcr,  BOOK 
that  they  might  be  fent  to  Rome  for  examination,      VI. 
The  propofal  made  him  tremble.     They  knew  too  Sed.j. 
much,  and  might  betray  him.     '  Onomaflus,'  he  - 
replied,  «  was  a  neceffary  perfon,  and  not  to  be  BefI^;'U!ft 

*  parted  with  ;  befides,  having  been  at  a  confider- 

*  able  diftance  from  Maronea  at  the  time  of  the 
c  infurre&ion,   he  could  not  poflibly  have  known 

*  any  thing  of  it.     But  Caffander,  he  promifed, 

*  mould  be  fent  to  Rome.'     Nothing,  however, 
was  farther  from  the  intention  of  Philip  than  this 
compliance.     It  was  attended  both  with  indignity 
and  danger.     Accordingly,  Caflander  was  taken 
off  by  poilbn,  at  Epire,  in  his  way  to  the  Roman 
capital. 

THE  outcry  againft  Philip  became  now  more 
clamorous  than  ever.  The  different  dates  around 
were  roufed,  by  thefe  recent  inflances  of  violence, 
to  a  more  lively  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  they 
had  already  fultained,  or  the  ftill  more  painful  ap- 
prehenfions  of  what  they  had  to  dread ;  whilft 
Rome,  intent  on  reducing  the  power  of  Macedon, 
ftrengthened  thefe  impreflions,  by  encouraging  all 
to  whom  the  Macedonian  ki  ig  was  obnoxious,  to 
bring  forward  their  complaints,  and  to  expect 
her  protection.  Philip  faw  the  ftorm  gathering, 
and  likely  to  burft  upon  him  unprepared.  In  this 
fituation,  he  employed  with  the  fenate  the  media- 
tion of  his  fon  Demetrius,  who,  from  his  gentle  SS' 
and  conciliating  deportment  whilft  an  hoftage,  was  &  4$.  L!V. 
thought  to  be  high  in  favour  at  Rome.  The  fe-  39.46,  47- 
nate  received  him  with  apparent  cordiality ;  and 
having  appointed  a  day  of  audience  for  the  em- 
bafladors  and  deputies  who  attended  with  com- 
plaints againft  Philip,  they  permitted  Demetrius 
to  be  prefent,  and  to  fpeak  in  juftirication  of  his 
father's  conduct.  But  inftead  of  availing  himfelf 
of  this  pcrmillion,  the  young  prince,  naturally 

timid, 
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BOOK  timid,  and  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion  by  the 
VI.      heavy,  the  unexpected,  and  the  numerous  charges 
Sect.  3.  brought  againft  his  father,  became  incapable  of 
"-T^f^  attempting  a  reply.     With   feeming   tendernefs, 
e  jg3'n    the  fenate  afked  him,  whether  the  king  had  not 
furnimed  him  with  fome  notes  or  fecret  inftructi- 
ons,   from  which  he  was  to   fpeak?   Demetrius 
was  weak  enough  to  own  he  had,  and  to  permit 
them  to  be  read.     Their  views  were,  to  difcover 
by   this  confidential   paper,   Philip's  opinion   of 
Rome,  and  the  fecret  purpofes  he  had  in  contem- 
plation.    It  fully  anfwered  the  fenate's  expecta- 
tions.    Inter fperfed  were  obfervations  on  the  ini- 
quitous treatment  he  had  met  with — '  This  was 
unfair  in  Caecilius  and  his  fellow-commiflioners' 
— '  I  had  not,  furely,    deferved   this !' — e  Thus 
were  my  enemies  encouraged  to  infult  me.' 

THE  refult  was,  the  fenate  told  Demetrius,  that, 
on  his  account,  whatever  had  been  improper  in  his 
father's  conduct,  mould  be  pafled  over  ;  and  that, 
from  the  confidence  they  had  in  him,  they  were 
well  afTured  Philip  would,  for  the  future,  perform 
every  thing  that  juftice  required  :  that  embafladors 
fhould  be  fent,  to  fee  all  matters  properly  adjufted  ; 
and  with  fpecial  directions  to  inform  the  king, 
'  that  from  the  regard  they  bore  to  the  fon,  they 
were  willing  to  excufe  the  father.' — To  complete 
Polyh.  the  whole,  according  to  Polybius  and  Livy,  they 
1^39  j5"  took  care  to  inflame  the  mind  of  this  vain  and  un- 
experienced prince  with  expectations  of  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  on  which,  though  he  had  an  elder 
brother,  they  gave  him  hopes  he  mould  fhortly  be 
placed. 

THE  Roman  annals  fcarcely  afford  a  ftronger 
inftance  of  the  duplicity  of  this-  rapacious  people. 
To  have  defpoiled  at  once  Philip  of  his  kingdom, 
immediately  after  fo  many  important  fervices  re- 
ceived from  him,  for  no  other  -oflenfible  reafon, 

but 
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but  becaufc  he  would  not  tamely  refign  whatever  BOOK 
they  required,  would  have  been  a  meafure  highly  VI. 
odious  as  well  as  dangerous,  whilft  the  fpirit  of  Seft.3. 
Achaia  was  not  altogether  fubdued,  nor  the  extir- 
pation  of  Carthage  yet  accomplimed.  A  more  fe- 
cure  method  was  adopted.  They  practifed  on  the 
eafy  nature  of  this  credulous  and  unfufpefting 
youth ;  they  debauched  his  affections  j  they  gained 
him  over  to  the  interefts  of  Rome ;  and  had  they 
fucceeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the  crown,  Mace- 
don  had  probably,  under  this  paflive  and  Rome- 
devoted  king,  funk  gradually,  without  even  one 
ftruggle,  into  the  iniigniricance  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. By  pointing  out  Demetrius  to  the  Mace- 
donians as  their  future  fovereign,  the  fenate  had 
another  and  an  important  object  in  view.  They 
fet  up  a  formidable  party  againfl  the  reigning 
prince  in  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions  ;  which, 
betides  weakening  the  authority  of  Philip,  tended 
to  divide  the  royal  family.  Diftra&ed  thus  by 
jealoufies  and  domeftic  feuds,  the  royal  houfe  of 
Macedon  muft  have  loft  much  of  its  importance, 
and  its  ftrength  ;  and  Philip  have  ended  his  reign, 
if  he  had  even  been  fuffered  to  end  it  by  a  natural 
death,  heart-broken  and  deferred. 

PART  of  this  fcheme  actually  fucceeded  ;  and 
it  was  not  owing  to  the  Romans,  that  the  whole 
had  not  equal  fuccefs. 

PHILIP  had  only  two  fons,  Perfeus  and  Deme- 
trius. Demetrius,  a  prince  weak  and  vain,  as  we 
have  already  feen ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  open 
and  undifguifed,  adorned  with  all  the  fafhionable 
accomplimments  that  could  be  acquired  either  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  and  of  manners  remarkably 
placid  and  engaging.  Peiieus,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  buftling  and  turbulent  difpofition,  was  at  the 
fame  time,  if  the  Roman  writers  are  to  be  credited, 
ungenerous,  fordid,  dark,  and  fubtle ;  under  the 

VOL.  II.  Ff 
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BOOK  faireft  femblance  covering  the  mod  flagitious  of 
VI.      views.     Both  princes  were  in  the  bloom  of  life  : 
Sect. 3.  Perfeus,  the  eldeir.,  was  aged  about  thirty  years 
— v — ~j  \vhen  Demetrius  returned  from  Rome,  but  born, 
5eff^3hrl{l  if  we    are   to  believe  Plutarch,  of  a   mother  of 
in  Paul,    mean  birth,  a  fempftrefs  of  Argos,  and  of  fo  quef- 
Aemii.  &  tionabje  a  character,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  were  really  Philip's  fon.     Demetrius  was 
five  years  younger,  and  the  fon  of  his  queen,  a 
lady  of  royal    lineage.     From  the   difference   of 
their  diipofitions,  as  well  as  from  the  difpropor- 
tion  df  their   maternal  origin,  Perfeus   had  con* 
ceived  an  early  jealoufy  of  his  brother,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  his  rival  in  a  kingdom,  to  which 
priority  of  birth  gave  him,  he  conceived,  a  juiter 
title.     The  avowed  preference  Ihewn  by  the  Ro- 
mans1 to  Demetrius,  together   with  the  vanity  of 
this  young  prince,  who  was  at  no  pains  to  difguife 
his  hopes,,  riveted  the  antipathy  of  Perfeus :    and 
he  took  care  to  poifon  his  father's  mind  with  fufpi* 
cions  of  the  defigns  of  this   afpiring  youth,   the 
minion  of  Rome,  and  devoted  to  her  interetts. 

PHILIP  was  but  too  well  difpofed  to  liften  to 

thele  inhnuations.     From  the  return  of  Demetrius, 

a  vifible  alteration  had  taken  place  in  this  unhappy 

king.     Notwithstanding  the  various   artifices  he 

had  hitherto  employed  in  order  to  elude  the  fe- 

nate's  requifitions,  he  had  at  length  been  obliged, 

by  the  arrival  of  new  commilTioners,  to  fubmit  to 

their  imperious  commands,  and  to  evacuate  all  his 

Poiyb.L*-  maritime  poileffions   in   Thrace.     And   the  only 

gar,  4».&  £ru-t  jie  ^erjvcci  from  njs  fon's  interceffion,  was 

the  humiliating  reflection,  that  to  him  he  owed  his 
being  left  in  pofferlion  of  his  mutilated  kingdom. 
The  imprudent  .conduct  of  Demetrius  added  to 
the  gloomy  thoughts,  which  haunted  the  unfortu- 
nate Philip.  He  was  on  all  occafions-the  advocate 
of  the  Romans :  the  power  of  their  arms,  their 

.probity, 
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probity,   their   unblemimed    faith,   were   his  fa-  B  o  o  K. 
vourite    topics ;    even  their    manners    and   their      VI. 
buildings,  at  that  time  confeffedly  inelegant  and  Seft.3. 
ill-contrived,  he  affected  to  fpeak  of,  as  equal,  if — */• — ' 
not  fuperior,  to  whatever  Macedon  had  to  boaft.     Cef-^hri11 

THUS  agitated  by  doubts  and  refentment,  Philip  Li v!  40. 5. 
refolved  to  exert  his  utmoft  vigour  for  the  recovery 
of  his  former  independence  ;   and  the  moment  he 
was  again  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  determined 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  Romans.     The  fortifying  of 
the  cities  that  lay  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  adjacent  to 
the  great  roads,  might  have  given  them  umbrage: 
he  therefore  began  his  operations  in  places  more 
remote,  where,  being  lefs  expofed  to  their  obfer-  pim.  ;n 
vation,  he  found  means  to  fill  his  inland  towns  pa.u.L  Ae- 
and  caflles  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  treafure.     At"1 
the  fame  time,    he  tranfplantcd  a  large  body  ofLiv.4o.  j. 
barbarians  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent 
into  his  maritime  and  fouthern  provinces,  obliging 
thofe  Macedonians  on  whom  he  had  l^(s  reliance  to 
remove  northward,  and  give  up  their  dwellings  to 
thofe  fiercer  tribes.     So  that,   throughout  Mace- 
don, there  was  now  exhibited  a  moil  affecting 
fcene  of  wailing  and  defolation  j   a  number  of  in- 
nocent families  torn  from  their  native  homes,  the 
pofleflions  of  their  forefathers,  and  dragged  away 
to  diftant  and  inhofpitable  wilds. 

YET  this  was  mercy,  in,  comparifon  of  what 
followed. 

PHILIP  had,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  facri- 
ficed  a  number  of  his  fubjeds,  of  the  noblelt 
blood  of  Macedon,  to  his  gloomy  fufpicions  ; 
and  in  his  prefent  fituation  he  dreaded  the  venge- 
ance of  their  children.  To  relieve  the  apprehen- 
fions  of  his  guilty  mind,  he  ordered  that  fearch 
mould  be  made  for  the  defendants  of  all  thofe 
whom  he  had  deftroyed,  and  that  they  alfo  fhould 
be  put  to  death.  The  moft  dreadful  inftances  of 
F  f  2  what 
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BOOK  what  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm  can  perpetrate  fol- 
VI.  lowed  thele  inhuman  orders :  but  the  melan- 
Sed.  3.  choly  cataftrophe  of  the  family  of  Herodicus,  a 
— "^ — -f  man  of  high  confideration  in  Theffaly,  as  it  excited 
Bef;^2hrlfi  univerfal  compaffion,  merits  a  more  particular  de- 
ibid.  tail.  He  had  fallen  by  the  fword  of  regal  vio- 
lence  ;  and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  the  jealous  ty- 
rant had  alfo  murdered  the  hufbands  of  his  two 
daughters,  Archo  and  Theoxena,  by  whom  they 
left  each  of  them  an  infant  fon.  Theoxena, 
though  tempted  with  many  rich  offers,  remained 
a  widow.  Archo  married  Poris,  a  perfon  of  the 
firft  diilin&ion  among  the  Aeneatae,  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Macedon  which  lies  on  the  gulph 
of  Theffalonica,  antiently  known  by  the  name  of 
Thermae.  Archo  dying  a  few  years  after,  and 
leaving  a  numerous  iffue,  Theoxena,  from  the 
tender  affection  me  bore  to  the  dear  pledges  of 
her  departed  fitter,  confented  to  become  the  wife  of 
Poris.  Being  informed  of  the  tyrant's  orders,  they 
were  (truck  with  the  moft  alarming  fears  ;  and 
Theoxena,  abandoning  herfelf  to  defpair,  would 
have  plunged  the  poniard  herfelf  into  the  bofom 
both  of  her  own  fon  and  of  everyone  of  Archo's 
children,  rather  than  fuffer  them  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  brutal  Philip.  Poris  drove  to  allay 
her  fears,  by  promifing,  that  it  mould  be  his  care 
to  have  them  conveyed  to  Athens :  in  this  view, 
Ihortly  after,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  family  from 
I'faeffalonica,  his  ufual  refidence,  in  order  to  at- 
tend a  folenm  facrifice  at  Aenea,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Aeneatae,  in  honour  of  Aeneas  their  fup- 
pofcd  founder  ;  propofmg  from  thence  to  efcape 
to  fome  of  the  Euboean  ports.  Accordingly,  the 
facrifice  ended,  they  embarked  during  the  night, 
as  if  on  their  return  to  Theffalonica;  bat  chang- 
ing their  courfe,  they  flood  for  Euboea,  and  would 
probably  have  made  it,  had  not  the  wind  proved 

contrary. 
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contrary.     At  dawn,  the  king's  officers,  who  had  BOOK 
charge   to  watch  the  coaft,   defcried    their  ma-     VI. 
noeuvre,  and  having  manned   one  of  the  royal  Sed.3. 
pinnaces,   immediately   gave   chace.      Theoxena  ' — •' — ~* 
too   evidently  faw    her   danger ;     the   veflel   was    e  j^11 
gaining  on  them,  and    a  few  minutes  more  had 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  their   enemies. 
Firm  in  her  purpofe,  me  put  a  dagger  into  the 
hand   of  each    of  the    elder   children,  charging 
them  to  provide  inftantly  for  their  own  fafety  ;  to 
the  younger  me  administered  a  draught  of  ftrong 
poifon  ;  and  having,  as  they  expired,  committed 
their  bodies  to  the  ocean,  Poris  and  herfelf,   laft 
of  all,   entwined   in    mutual  embraces,  fought  a 
refuge  from    intolerable    tyranny   in  the   bofora 
of  the  deep.     The  veflel  was  all  that  remained  to 
Philip's  minifters  of  death. 

AN  adminiftration  blackened  by  fuch  enormous 
crimes,  Livy  juftly  obferves,  called  for  fome  fig- 
nal  vengeance  from  heaven  :  and  the  day  of  ven^ 
geance  and  retribution  was  fait  approaching. 

THAT  fpirit  of  diflenlion,  which,  for  a  time, 
had  been  the  reproach  of  the  royal  family  of  Ma- 
cedon,  had  apparently  fubfided.  Demetrius  had 
learned  caution,  and  avoided  mentioning  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Perfeus,  to  whom  his  brother's  gen- 
tlenefs  fcarcely  left  a  pretence  for  altercation,  was 
lefs  intemperate  in  his  complaints.  But  though 
not  at  open  variance,  all  fraternal  cordiality  was 
at  an  end  :  Demetrius  dreaded  Perfeus,  and  Per- 
feus  had  ftill  a  deep  jealoufy  of  Demetrius. 
Things,  were  in  this  fituation  when,  through  the 
artful  management  of  Perfeus,  an  incident,  in  it- 
felf  of  little  moment,  gave  vent  to  the  finothered 
flame,  which  blazed  inftantly  with  a  redoubled 
fiercenefs. 

MARTIAL  exercifes  were,  at  this  time,  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  Macedonian  court. 
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BOOK  After  a  general  review  of  the  army,  the  troops 

VI.      had,  according  to  cuftom,  divided  into  two  bo- 

Sect.  3.  dies,  each  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  fons,  and 

*> — v-^  had  engaged  in  a  mock- combat.     On  this  occa- 

TO      ^lon>  t  e   divifion  °*  which   Demetrius   was  the 

Liv.  40.     leader,  in  their  eagernefs  for  victory,  had  charged 

6  &  feq.     the  other  party  with  rather  too  much  impetuofity, 

and  driven  them  ofF  their  ground  ;  at  which  Per- 

feus  expreflfed  fome  refentment.     The  folemnity 

was  followed  by  entertainments,  which  the  princes 

gave  to  their  companions  and  friends. 

PERSEUS  retained  in  his  fervice  a  number  of 
fpies,  whom  he  chiefly  employed  in  watching  his 
brother  :  one  of  thefe  had  contrived  to  get  admit- 
tance into  thebanqueting-room  of  Demetrius  ;  and 
being  difcovered  by  fome  of  the  guefls,  he  was 
roughly  treated,  and  expelled.  Ignorant  of  this 
circumftance,  Demetrius,  towards  the  conclufion 
of  the  banquet,  when  elevated  with  mirth  and 
wine,  propofed,  that  they  mould  vifit  his  brother, 
and  form  one  convivial  fociety  ;  '  and  if,'  faid  he, 
6  any  lurking  refentment  remains  for  what  has 
'  happened  to-day,  it  will  be  diflipated  by  our 
'  jollity  and  good-humour.'  Thofe  who  had  treat- 
ed the  fpy  belonging  to  Perfeus  in  fo  rough  a 
manner,  fearful  of  the  event,  privately  provided 
themfelves  with  arms,  in  cafe  of  an  infult.  Per- 
feus, who  had  his  creatures  abroad,  had  imme- 
diate notice  of  alL  and  when  Demetrius  and  his 
companions  arrived,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  flint 
agairift  them,  and  fpoke  from  a  window,  charging 
them  with  having  come  with  criminal  intentions ; 
and  next  morning  he  accufed  Demetrius  to  the 
king  of  an  attempt  to  avlaffinate  him. 

PHILIP.,  familiar  as  he  was  with  deeds  of  blood, 
was  (truck  with  horror  at  the  relation  of  Perfeus 
— his  two  fons,  the  laft  hopes  of  his  houfe,  in  arms 
againft  each  other!  Whatever  might  be  the  iflfue 

of 
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of  the  accufation,  to  him  the  confequence  mud  be  E  o  o  JB 
mifery.^    He  felt  himfelf  the  moft  wretched  of  fa-     VI. 
thers :  if  the  accufation  was  true,  Demetrius  de-  Se&.j. 
ferved  to  die  j  if  not  truth,  Perfeus  ought  not  to  ^-v->^ 

live.  Bef  Chr.it 

AFTER  fome  days  of  anxious  fclicitude  and  agi* 
taticn,  he  refolved  to  invedigate  the  horrid  truth. 
Retiring  therefore  into  the  inner  apartment  of  his 
palace  with  two  of  his  nobles,  of  whofe  judgment 
and  unbiafied  probity  he  had  the  highefl  opinion, 
he  commanded  both  his  fons  to  appear  before  him. 
At  fight  of  them  he  broke  out  into  paflionate  la* 
mentations  :  '  Here,'  faid  he,  *  I  fit  this  day  in 
'  judgment  on  my  own  fons,  of  all  parents  the  molt 
c  miferable  j  certain,  whether  the  charge  is  proved 
'  or  difproved,  of  finding  a  criminal  in  one  of  you, 
'  Your  diflenfions  1  have  long  obferved,  I  hav« 
'  long  bewailed ;  but  I  had  hopes,  that  as  your 
1  reafon  advanced  to  maturity,  a  fenfe  of  what 

*  you  owe  to  your  country,  of  what  you  owe  to 

*  yourfelves,  and  to  me,  would  have  infpired  you 
'  with  better  thoughts      Often  have  I  endeavoured 

*  to  inftruct  you  by  the  examples  of  other  nations 
'  and   other  times.     I  have  told  you  how  mginy 
'  royal  houfes   and   flourifhing    empires  domed ic 
4  difcord  has  overthrown  ;    and  how,  on  the  cou- 
'  trary,  a  firm  union  at  home  had,  from  the  mod 

*  inconfiderable  beginnings,  railed  others  to  the 
'  height   of  profperity   and    power.       Remember 
6  the  fate  of  Sparta  :   whild  its  two  kings  acted  iii 
'concert,  it  fiouriihed  ;    but,  blafted  by  thtir  ciif- 
'  cordj  it. withered  and  decayed.     View  eveu  the 
4  Pergamenian  kings,  that  new  race,  whofe  regal 
1  title  is  an  infult  to  other  kings  ;   by  what  means 
'  have  they  rifen  to  the  large  (hare  of  dominion 

*  they  are  now  pofieffed  of  ?   by  unanimity  and 
'  drift:  concord,  the   diitinftive  charaderillics  of 
4  that  family.     Amon^  the  Uomans,  in  like  m;m- 

4  ner, 
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BOOK*  ner,  think  what  luftre  their  greateft  men  have  de- 
VI.      *  rived   from   the   cultivation   of    this  brotherly 
Sect.  3.  '  union — with  what  glory  the  two  elder  Scipios,in 
t  the  war  jn  Spain,  fought  and  fell  by  each  other's 

*  fide— and  how  again  the   rwo  fons  of  one  of 

*  thofe  Scipios,  one  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal, 
'  the  other  of  Antiochus,  laboured  to  adorn  the 
'  brows  of  each  other  with  the  wreaths  of  victory. 
6  But,  I  know  it  well,  my  throne  is  your  object : 
f  if  I  yet  live,  it  is  only  becaufe  each  of  you  fees  a 

*  dreaded   rival  in    his  brother  ;    that   rival   re- 
'  moved,    I   too    (hall   fall. — Proceed   therefore ; 
'  fince  the  ears  of  a  father  muft  be  polluted  with 
'  the  narrative  of  his  fons  crimes,  proceed ;  employ 

*  every  argument  that  truth  or  artifice  can  furnilh  : 

*  to-day  I  mail   liiten   to   all,   determined  from 
'  henceforth   never  to  fuffer   accufations  of  this 
'  kind,  either  public    or    private,    to    approach 
«  me.' 

SUCH  is  the  fubftance  of  what  the  Roman  hif- 
torian  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Philip  on  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  certainly,  not  what  he  did  fay,  but  what 
he  might  naturally  have  faid,  and  from  which  a  to- 
lerable  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  character 
and  fituation  of  this  unhappy  prince. 

THE  charge  brought  by  Perfeus,  was  deftitute 
of  proof.  The  want  of  this,  however,  he  fup- 
plied  by  peremptory  afTeverations,  infifling  on  the 
moft  minute  circumflances  that  had  occurred 
either  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  folemnity,  or  dur- 
1'ig  the  fucceeding  night,  and  giving  the  moft  ma 
lignant  interpretation  to  the  whole  ;  adding,  what 
he  knew  would  have  the  greateft  weight  with 
Philip,  that  Demetrius  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  act- 
ing by  the  infligation  of  the  Romans,  and  in  full 
affurance  of  their  fupport. 

THE  deep  atrocity  of  the  crimes  of  which  De- 
metrius heard  ,himfelf  accuied,  fo  foreign  to  his 

gentle 
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gentle  nature ;  the  boldnefs  with  which  Perfeus  BOOK 
had  maintained  the  charge ;  and  the  fell  rancour  VI. 
difcernible  through  every  part  of  it,  overpowered 
the  feeble  fpirits  of  the  young  prince:  he  melted 
into  tears,  and  with  difficulty  was  at  length  encou- 
raged  to  attempt,  in  tremulous  and  faultering  ac- 
cents, his  ownjuftification.  His  defence,  though 
void  of  art,  and  delivered  under  great  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  was  neverthelefs  a  full  refutation  of 
his  brother's  charge.  And  whether  it  was  malice 
or  error  on  the  fide  of  Perfeus,  it  was  plain,  that 
guilt  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  Demetrius. 

ALL  determination  on  the  prefent  cafe  was  pre- 
cluded by  paternal  tendernefs.  Philip  therefore 
declined  pronouncing  fentence  :  he  only  faid,  that 
their  future  conduct  mould  be  the  criterion,  by 
which  he  mould  judge  of  the  truth  or  the  falfhood 
of  the  allegations  which  had  been  produced  before 
him. 

DEMETRIUS  probably  flood  acquitted   by  his 
father  of  any  attempt  on  his  brother's  life :  but 
what  Perfeus  had  thrown  out,   of  his  connection 
with  Rome,  and  of  the  confequent  dangers  to  be 
apprehended,  made  the  deeped  impreflion  on  his 
gloomy  mind.    He  held  the  Romans  in  deteftation, 
and  looked  for  every  kind  of  iniidious  treatment 
and  perfidy  from  that  quarter:  and  though  Deme- 
trius was  hitherto  innocent,  yet,  open  to  their  in- 
fmuations,   and  allured  by  the  temptation  of  a 
crown,  he  might  foon  be  guilty.     DHtracled  by 
his  doubts,   Philip  refolved  to  be  fatisfied.      He  Bsf iC1(r;ft 
therefore  fixed  upon  two  noblemen,  Philocles  and      181. 
Apelles,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  no  kind  of  at-  Liv^o.zo. 
tachment  to  either  of  his  fons,  to  proceed  as  his  2 
embaffadors   to    Rome,  with  inftruftions  to  find 
out,    if  poflible,    with    what    perfons  Demetrius 
correfponded,  and  what  were  his  defigns. 

PHILIP 
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BOOK  PHILIP  could  not  have  made  a  worfe  choice. 
VI.  Perfeus,  deep  in  contrivance,  indefatigable  in  the 
Sect.  3.  purfuit  of  his  object,  and  from  his  being  the 
v — v~— -»  eldefl  born,  as  well  as  confeffedly  the  firft  in  his 
Befjgcihn{>  father's  favour,  confidered  by  the  kingdom  in  ge- 
neral as  the  prefumptive  heir,  had  privately  gained 
over  moft  of  the  chief  men  of  Macedon.  Of  all 
his  creatures,  none  were  more  devoted  to  him, 
than  thefe  two  trufty  counfellors  of  Philip.  Hav- 
ing therefore  previoufly  concerted  matters  with 
Perfeus,  they  returned  to  the  king  with  an  account 
that  Demetrius  was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  at 
Rome,  and  that  he  certainly  appeared  to  have  en- 
tertained mofl  unjuftifiable  views  ;  delivering  to 
him  au<he  fame  time  a  letter,  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  have  received  from  Quintius  Flamininus. 
The  hand-writing  of  the  Roman,  and  the  impref- 
fion  of  his  fignet,  the  king  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  from  the  exaftnefs  of  the  imitation,  was 
induced  to  give  credit  to  the  contents,  more  efpe- 
cially  as  Flamininus  had  formerly  written  in  com- 
mendation of  Demetrius,  when  he  laft  returned 
from  Rome,  advifmg  Philip  to  fend  him  back  foon 
with  a  more  honourable  retinue,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  fenate,  or  more  for  the 
interefts  of  Macedon.  The  prefent  letter  was  of 
a  different  tenor.  The  writer  owned  Demetrius  to 
be  blame-worthy,  and  deprecated  the  king's  anger 
in  his  behalf,  entreating  him  '  to  believe,  that, 
4  whatever  unwarrantable  enterprifes  the  young 
'  prince,  through  ambition  of  a  throne,  might 

*  have  defigned,  yet  certainly  he  had  projected 

*  nothing  againft  the  life  of  any  of  his  own  blood  ;' 
adding,  *  that  as  to  himfelf,  he  was  not  a  man  that 
'  coaid  be  thought   the  advifer  of  an  unjuft  ac- 
4  ticn.' 

THE  fufpicions  of  Philip  now  gave  place  to  the 
&  dreadful  certainty.     Demetrius  appeared  ^to 

him 
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him  evidently  guilty  of  the  raoft  atrocious  defigns:  BOOK 
he  faw  him  not  only  defirous  of  afcending  the     VI. 
throne  by  fupplanting  his  brother,  but  fcrupling  Sect.  3. 
not  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from  the  hands  even  of  a  — ^ — ' 
rather.  M.CMH 

THE  fituation  of  Demetrius  had  for  fome  time 
been  exceedingly  deplorable.     Without  any  Ciare 
in  his  father's  affection  ;  the  object  of  his  brother's 
hatred  ;   fhunned  by  the  tribe  of  courtiers,  who, 
as  ufua!,  paid  their  homage  where  the  royal  favour 
was  befr_owed,  and  befet  with  fpies,  by  whom  he 
found  himfelf  obferved  on  all  occafions,  Macedon 
appeared  to  him  a  pr'fon  where  every  thing  was 
dilguiting  and  dreadful.     No  wonder  therefore, 
that   he  wiflied  to  provide   for   his  comfort  and 
fafety,  by  efcaping  to  Rome.     He  communicated 
his  defign  to  Didas,  governor  of  Paeonia,   who 
with  much   art   had   infmuated  himfelf  into  his 
confidence,  and  who  immediately  betrayed  him  to 
Perfeus,  and  through  Perfeus  to  the  king.     The 
difcovery   fet  Philip  on  meditating   fome  violent 
(Iroke  ;    and  Flamininus*  letter  confirmed  him  in 
his  purpofe.     A  dread  of  the  Romans  made  it  in- 
expedient to  proceed  againfl  Demetrius  by  public 
profecution  for  punifhment.    Philip  had  recourfe 
therefore  to  Didas,  whom  the  unfufpecting  Deme- 
trius itill  continued  to  make  the  chofen  partner  of 
his  convivial  hours.     This  villain  proved  himfelf 
the  worthy  inftrument  of  an  inhunran  tyrant,  and 
foon  feized  an  opportunity,  at  a  banquet,  after  a 
iblemn  facrifice,  of  con<  e)  ing  poifon  into  the  cup 
of  the  unhappy  prince.     This    did  not  operate, 
however,  in  the  Ipeedy  and  filent  manner  he  had 
expected,  but  cauled  fueh  excruciating  torture,  as 
made  the  villainy  confpicuous,  and  c!rt\v  from  De- 
metrius agonizing  conipb.irus  a^aiiift  the  unnatu- 
ral authors  and  vile  perpetrators  of  the  deed  ;   till, 
tired  with  the  flow  operation  of  the  baneful  potion, 

Didas 
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BOOK  Didas  completed  his    enormity  by  fending  two 
VI.     ruffians  into  his  chamber,  who,   (mothering  this 
Seft.3.  unfortunate  prince,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

PHILIP  did  not  long  continue  ignorant  of  the 

extent  °f  ms  g1"^  and  °f  his  misfortune.  The 
conduct  of  Perfeus  himfelf  fir  ft  awakened  his  fuf- 
picions.  Having  now  no  rival  in  his  future  prof- 
pects,  inftead  of  that  pliant  and  obfequious  con- 
duct, which,  whilft  Demetrius  lived,  he  had  ob- 
ferved  towards  his  father,  he  now  treated  him  with 
the  moft  infolent  neglect,  affefting  on  all  occafions 
the  haughty  port  of  independence,  and  looking 
towards  the  throne  with  an  undifiembled  impati- 
ence. A  change  fo  vifible  and  fo  furprifmg  made 
Philip  call  to  mind  the  various  circumftances  of  the 
late  melancholy  tranfaction,  to  which,  in  the  ftorni 
of  paffion,  he  had  but  flightly  attended.  Sufpi- 
cions  naturally  arofe,  that  Demetrius  had  fallen  a 
facrifice  to  treachery.  Among  all  his  courtiers, 
fuch  is  often  the  fate  of  kings,  he  had  but  one 
friend,  Antigonus,  his  uncle's  nephew:  Antigonus 
had  alfo  been  the  friend  of  Demetrius,  and  from  a 
conviction  of  his  innocence,  fincerely  lamented 
his  fate.  To  him  the  king  often  made  paffionate 
mention  of  that  unhappy  prince  ;  bewailing,  that 
his  condemnation  had  been  fo  precipitate,  and 
wi fliing  to  be  allured  whether  he  had  not  fallen  a 
victim  to  villainy  and  artifice. 

Eef.Chr-fl  PHILOCLES  and  Apelles,  in  their  late  embaflfy 
''9  to  Home,  had  employed  one  Xychus  as  their  fecre- 
tary.  This  man  Antigonus  contrived  to  have  le- 
cured,  and  brought  before  the  king.  At  firft,  he 
hefitated,  but  at  fight  of  the  rack,  confeffed  every 
thing :  *  That  the  embaiTadors  had  afted,  through- 
out the  whole  affair,  in  confequence  of  inftructions 
they  had  received  from  Perfeus  ;'  '  that  the  charge 
againft  Demetrius  was  altogether  void  of  founda- 
tion j'  and  *  that  Xychus  himfelf,  by  order  of  his 

employers, 
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employers,  had  been  the  forger  of  the  letter  from  BOOK 
Flamininus*.  VI. 

ALL,   that  fierce  refentment,  the  tranfports  of  Sect.  3. 
grief,  the  anguifh  of  remorfe,  can  imprefs  on  the  — •< — -> 
human  mind,  was  now  felt  by  the  unfortunate  Bl 
Philip.     Incenfed  to  madnefs,  he  ordered  the  two 
embafiadors  to  be  inftantly  feized.     Apelles  had, 
upon  the  firft  intimation  of  his  danger,  fled  to 
Italy  8  ;    the  other,  Philocles,  after   having  been 
confronted  with  Xychus,  was  put  to  death.    Some 
hiftorians  fay,  that  he  confirmed  what  Xychus  had 
depofed ;    others,   that  he  perfifted  to  the  laft  in  1^.40.55. 
an  obftinate  denial. 

*  Upon  the  authority  of  this  circumftance,  of  '  Apelles  making 
his  efcape  to  Italy,'  where,  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  De- 
metrius, he  could  not  have  expected  to  find  protection,  joined  with 
fome  other  circumftances  of  this  remarkable  itory  ;  luch  as  Philo- 
cles'  perfiiHng,  according  to  fome  hiltorians,  though  confronted 
with  Xychus  and  in  the  agonies  of  the  rack,  in  the  denial  of  all  ; 
and  the  Romans  refufmg,  when  required  by  Philip  (fee  Liv.  42. 
5.)  to  deliver  Apelles  into  his  hands  ;  to  which  we  may  add  Per- 
feus'  treatment  of  this  very  Apelles,  whom,  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  inftead  of  rewarding,  he  found  means  to  get  into  his 
power  and  put  to  death-,  (fee  Liv.  ibid.)  Mr.  Hooke  in  his  Ro- 
man Hiftory  (fee  B.  5.  14  )  grounds  a  conjecture,  that  this  charge 
of  forgery  againft  Perfeus  and  the  Macedonian  embalf.tdors  was 
the  contrivance  of  Autigonus,  who  hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to  get 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  Flamininus  really  wrote  the  letter  afcribed 
to  him.  And  he  fuppofes  that,  fenfible  of  Demetrius'  vanity  and 
imprudence,  and  of  the  many  juit  caules  of  complaint  he  had  gi- 
ven the  king,  the  Roman  wrote  it  out  of  kindnels  to  the  young 
prince,  and  in  the  view  of  deprecating  his  father's  anger.  Ho.v 
far  this  conjecture  deferves  to  be  admitted,  the  reader  may  judge. 
Livy  is  clear,  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  Perfeus  th«  con- 
triver of  it.  But  it  muft  alfo  be  owned,  that  even  Livy's  telli- 
mony,  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  guilt  is  to  be  thrown  off  Rome 
upon  her  enemies,  is  fometimesquellionable.  However,  allowing 
the  letter  to  have  been  really  written  by  Flamininus,  it  certainly 
does  not  follow,  that  the  intention  of  it  vsas  as  friendly  as  Yi.-. 
Hooke  fuppofes.  In  fa&,  what  could  have  been  the  detign  of 
fuch  a  letter,  but  to  excite  new  terrors  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappv 
Philip,  already  a  prey  to  gloomy  fufpicions  ?  Indeed,  this  weapon 
f>f  dejiruflion  did  more  than  he  meant  it  fliould.  Ir  was  alfo  ta;al 
to  Demetrius.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  accomplilhed  the  mam 
purpofe  for  which  it  had  been  fent ;  it  brought  Philip  to  his  grave 
wild  added  to  trie  diftradlion,  the  wcakntfs,  and  the  reproach  of 
Macedon's  royaMioufe. 

PERSEUS 
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BOOK  PERSEUS  neverthelefs  was  evidently  the  moil 
VI.  guilty.  But  he  had  little  to  fear.  He  kept  out 
Sect.  3.  of  his  father's  reach;  and  had  Philip  attempted 
— v — ;-  to  feize  him,  he  might  eafiiy,  with  the  formidable 
Bef.Chnft  party  jje  bacj  at  i^s  Devotion,  have  fet  the  feeble 

and  almoft  deferted  monarch  at  defiance. .  The 
king  did  what  he  could.  He  never  afterwards 
fuffered  him  to  come  into  his  prefence  ;  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  determined  refolution,  that  he 
never  mould  afcend  a  throne,  to  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  wade  through  a  brother's  blood.  He 
likewife  talked  of  fettling  the  crown  on  Antigo- 
nus ;  a  fcheme  dictated  by  the  momentary  im- 
pulfe  of  paffion,  and  which,  in  the  utmolt  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  with  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  life  before  him,  he  had  probably  found  it 
difficult  to  effect. 

BUT  Philip  had  only  a  few  days  longer  to  live. 
The  detection  of  Perfeus's  guilt  had  been  to  him 
the  ftroke  of  death ;  for  from  that  moment  he 
dragged  out  a  life  of  melancholy  and  languor. 
Though  in  this  declining  ftate,  he  ftill,  however, 
pleafed  himfeif  with  the  thought  of  taking  venge- 
ance on  the  Romans,  to  whofe  perfidious  councils 
he  chiefly  afcribed  the  ruin  that  had  fallen  on  his 
houfe.  Befides  the  mighty  preparations  for  war, 
which  he  had  made  at  home,  he  had  taken  into  his 

Liv.4o.57.  fervice  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Baflarnae,  a  fierce 
and  hardy  nation  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Da- 
nube, whom  he  meant  to  introduce  into  Dardania, 
with  the  view  of  exterminating  the  people  of  that 
country,  who  had  fold  themfelves  to  Rome,  and 
of  pouring  afterwards  thefe  barbarians  through 
lllyricum  into  Italy.  Antigonus  was  difpatched  to 

>  haften  their  march.     Whilft  he  was  abfent  on  this 

errand,  the  king  breathed  his  laic  at  Amphipolis, 
whither  he  had  removed,  in  order  to  welcome  his 
new  allies,  and  fee  them  conducted  to  their  place 

of 
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of  destination.     Perfeus,  who  was  in  expectation  BOOK 
of  his  father's  death,  and  had  immediate  infor-     VI. 
mation  of  it,  afcended  the  throne  without  oppo-  Se£t.  3. 
fition.  v— y-^j 

As   to   Antigonus,    the  favourable    intentions  Be 
which  the  king  had  exprefied  towards  him  only 
ferved  to  make  him  more  particularly  the  object  of 
Perfeus 's  refentment.     It  was  one  of  the  firft  acts 
of  his  reign,  to  order  him  to  execution. 

PHILIP  reigned  forty.two  years,  from  the  third 
year  of  the  I39th  Olympiad  to  the  firft  year  of 
the  1 5oth  j  a  period  of  time  as  bufy  and  eventful, 
as  any  in  the  Grecian  annals. 

IT  was  undoubtedly  a  misfortune  to  the  Grecian 
people,  that  fuch  a  prince  was  on  the  throne  of 
Macedon  when  the  Romans  firft  invaded  them. 
Under  any  Macedonian  king  it  had  been  difficult 
to  have,  united  into  one  compact  body  thefe  feveral 
flates,  independent,  and  therefore  naturally  jea- 
lous, of  each  other,  and  from  whofe  jarring  in- 
terefts  contefts  were  perpetually  arifmg  ;  but  un- 
der a  prince  like  Philip,  whofe  ambitious  attempts 
and  repeated  treacheries  provoked  every  fufpicion, 
it  was  impofiible.  The  Romans  faw  this,  and 
with  their  ufual  policy  turned  it  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Philip  had  befides,  if  Polybius  and 
Livy  may  be  credited,  mod  of  thofe  private  vices 
which  mark  the  tyrant :  he  was  intemperate,  libi- 
dinous, vindictive,  cruel ;  as  a  king,  unworthy 
of  truft  ;  as  a  man,  an  object  of  deteftation. 

YET  amidft  thefe  deep  fhades  with  which  we 
find  his  character  darkened,  he  appears  to  have 
had  qualities  of  a  very  different  call.  His  gene- 
rous and  noble  acts,  as  we  have  already  leen,  had 
fo  endeared  him  to  many  of  the  Achaean  confede- 
rates, that  when  the  queftion  was  put,  whether 
Achaia  mould  have  alliance  with  Rome  or  Mace- 
don, the  deputies  of  feveral  of  the  Achaean  cities 

pUaded 
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BOOK  pleaded  his  caufe  with  uncommon  warmth,  in  op- 
VI.     pofition  to  the  ruling  party  fupported  by  the  Ro- 
Sed.3.  man  power;   and  at  lad,  when  their  oppofition 
' — « — ~  could  nor  avail,   they  left   the  diet  rather  than 
Bef.  Chnft  feenij  by  tjjeir  prefence,  to  give  fan&ion  to  a  mea- 
fure  injurious    to   the   Macedonian  king.       The 
eftiniation  in  which  he  was  held  by  many  others 
of  the  Grecian  flatus,  is  not  lefs  to  his   honour. 
He  was  alfo  poffefled  of  many  amiable  accomplifh- 
ments  ;   and  fuch  were  the  elegance  of  his  court, 
and   the   eafe  and  dignity  of  his  manners,  that 
Scipio  Africanus  himielf,   who   fpent  fome  days 
with  Philip  in  his  way  to  Afia,  fpoke  of  him  with 
Liv.  37. 7-edeem  and  high  commendation.     Was  he  fo  able 
a  ditfembler  .?j— Or  (hall  we  rather  fay,  that,  had 
the  accounts  of  other  writers,  lefs  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  reached  us,  his  faults  had  not 
been  handed  down  to  us  with  fo  many  heavy  ag- 
gravations ? 

As  to  thofe  excefTes  of  violence  and  bloodlhed, 
which,  the  cafe  of  Aratus  excepted,  are  more  par- 
ticularly the  reproach  of  his  later  years,  even 
vidil'rt  "  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  after  the  over- 
H36*  throw  of  Antiochus,  when  he  found  his.  nume- 
rous and  fignal  fervices  to  Rome  repaid  with  per- 
fidioufnefs  and  hoitility,  a  total  change  in  his  dif- 
pofition  became  confpicuous.  The  mortification 
of  feeing  himielf  fallen  from  the  dignity  of  a  fove- 
reign  prince  into  a  {late  of  humiliating  depen- 
dence on  a  haughty,  powerful,  and  enterprifmg 
republic,  and  of  rinding  all  his  fecret  enemies 
called  forth  againft  him,  from  every  quarter  of 
Greece,  by  the  open  encouragement  or  infidious 
arts  of  Rome,  were  circumstances  fufficiently 
painful :  thefe,  added  to  the  diftraftions  of  his 
own  family,  might,  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed, 
have  foured  his  mind,  and  rendered  his  temper, 
as  age  advanced,  more  gloomy  and  fufpicious. 

As 
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As  a  king,  he  had  unquedionably  great  abilities.  BOOK 
In  war,  he  often  gave  proofs  both  of  his  courage  and  VI. 
his  conduct.  The  marine  of  Macedon  was  altoge-  Sed.3. 
ther  of  his  formation :  before  his  time,  it  had 
fcarcely  an  exiflence  ;  under  him,  it  foon  became 
confiderable  :  and  by  the  commercial  connexions 
and  fettlements  which  he  made  in  different  parts, he 
fo  fuccefsfully  extended  the  Macedonian  trade,  as 
to  excite  the  jealoufy  of  the  greatefl  commercial 
dates  of  Afia.  His  condud  in  regard  to  Syria,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  was  impolitic  to  a  high  decree. 
The  ruin  of  Antiochus,  it  was  obvious,  muft  pave 
the  way  to  his  own.  bound  policy  pointed  out, 
therefore,  an  alliance  with  that  prince,  and  with 
other  powers  of  Europe  and  Afia.  But  in  thofe 
days  %  the  balance  of  power  was  a  matter  little 
underflood.  And  from  the  narrow  and  confined 
views  which  each  ftate  had  of  its  own  interefts  ; 
from  the  want  of  proper  intelligence  of  the  tranf- 
adions  and  probable  defigns  of  other  kingdoms ; 
and  from  the  jealoufies  which  Rome  induftrioufly 
kept  alive  between  nation  and  nation  ;  every  po- 
tentate, if  not  immediately  attacked,  looked  on 
with  unconcern  whilft  his  neighbour  was  deflroy- 
ed,  not  confidering,  that  the  fate  of  one  neceflarily 
involved  in  it  the  fate  of  all. 

THE  latter  part  of  his  reign  mews,  that  he  had 
a  proper  fenfe  of  his  treatment  from  Rome ;  and 
had  he  not  been  broken  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
own  houfe,  it  is  probable  (he  had  ftill  found  him 
a  vigorous  and  formidable  adverfary.  So  ardent 


inventions   uc~s  puiic?*,   M^   •  <*    w+ nv/i--,   -w*.    »•—   .-.-.pn        '***» 
certaine    police   generale,    ont    facilite    les    comiuuiruations,  et 
etabli   parmi    nous    un    art,   cju'on  appelle  la  politique  :  ^ha-'r 
voit  d'un  coup  d'ocil  tout  ce  qui  »e  reraue  dans  1'umvers. 

Grand,  et  Decad.  des  Rom.  i. 
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BOOK  was  he  to  the  lad  in  the  purfuit  of  his  favourite 

VI.      fcheme  of  attacking  the  Romans,  that  about  a 

Sect.  3.  year  before  his  death,  he  afcended  to  the  top  of 

<• — v — ~»  mount  Haemus,  an  attempt  of  immenfe  labour, 

tef.Chrift  ancj  exceeciingiy  perilous,  merely  becaufe  he  had 

Liv.4o.zi.  been  told,  that  from  the  fummit  of  this  mountain 

might  be  feen  the   Adriatic   fea   and  the  whole 

country  of  Italy  to  the  Alps,  the  dedined  fcens  of 

his  future  operations.     The  meafure  he  adopted, 

of  introducing  the  Baftarnae,  was  certainly  a  deep 

ftroke  in  politics  ;     and   had   he   lived    to   have 

brought  his  plan  to  maturity,  or  had  his  fucceffor 

had  the  abilities  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  this  new 

connexion,  it  had  probably  laid  Italy  open  to  fucrT 

inroads,  as  would  have  left  her  little  leifure  for 

the  invafion  of  other  kingdoms  '  °. 

PHILIP,  befides,  without  making  any  mew  of 

war,  or  giving  the  Romans  the  lead  fufpicion  of 

his   operations,  had  collected  at  home  an  army 

more  numerous  and  better  difciplined  than  any  he 

in  Paul,     had  ever  brought  intotthe  field.     He  had  laid  up, 

Aemiiio.    Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  arfenals,  arms  for  thirty 

*•  It  appears,  that  the  Romans  were  foon  fenfihle  of  their 
danger,  had  Philip's  plan  been  carried  into  execution.  We  are 
informed  by  Livy(4j.  i.)  thar,  about  eight  years  after  this  period^ 
the  conful  Cailius  would  have  attempted  to  penetrate  from  th« 
.Lower  Gaul  through  Illyricum  into  Greece,  in  order  to  join  the 
other  conful  ;  but  that  the  fenate,  upon  the  fid!  intimation  of  his 
project,  fent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  proceed,  '  left  he  mould 
'  ihew  the  neighbouring  barbarians  the  way  by  which  they  might 
'  enter  Italy.'  Mithridates,  we  read,  fome  time  before  his 
death,  had  adop'ed  Philip's  plan,  and  had  not  his  fon's  revolt 
baffled  his  fcheiu«s,  would  probably  have  executed  it.  On  the 
fame  principle,  A'.iguftu?,  who,  from  the  faffc  of  Lollius  and 
Qnintilius  Varus,  had  found  what  formidable  foes  thefe  fierce 
tribes  were,  and  how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  the  wilds  and  deep 
forefts  they  inhabited,  appointed  the  Dmube  for  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire  on  that  fide,  having  fecured  the  hither  banks 
of  it  by  a  (trong  line  of  forts  and  military  ftations  ;  and  even  left 
an  exprefs  injunction  to  his  fuccellbrs,  not  to  pafs  beyond  it 
(Dio  Cafs.)  as  if  forefeeing,  that  from  this  quarter  were  to  iifue 
forth  thofe  nations  who,  during  a  length  of  ages,  were  to  be  the 
terror  and  feourge  of  Rome. 

thoufand 
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thoufand  mtn  ;    in  his  garrifcns,  eig^t  millions  of  B  o  o  K 
meafures  of  wheat  ;   with  money  in  his  treafury  to     VI. 
defray   the  charge  of  maintaining  ten   thoufand  Sect. 3. 
mercenaries  for  ten  years,      ^nd  all  this  was  ex- '- — * — ' 
ecuted,   after  he  had  been  reduced  and  plundered  BsfI5'll"tt 
by  the  Romans,  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce,  and  obliged  to  retire  within   the  antient 
boundaries  of  Macedon.     A  (Inking  proof  of  his 
abilities,  and  of  the   refources  of  that  kingdom 
under  an  able  and  active  prince. 

BUT  all  the  defigns  of  Philip  were  defeated  by 
the  machinations  of  treacherous  policy.  The 
flame  of  jealoufy  and  divifion  was  kindled  in  his 
family,  to  which  the  unhappy  Demetrius  fell  a 
viitim,  and  by  which  the  aged  monarch  himfelf 
was  lent  broken-hearted  to  the  grave.  Rome  ex- 
ulted in  her  fuccefs :  me  beheld  with  joy  all  his 
bold  and  well-concerted  projects  at  an  end,  and  in 
the  future  vaffalage  of  Macedon,  contemplated 
one  more  proftrate  kingdom  groaning  under  Ro- 
man domination. 
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BOOK         VII. 

SECTION     I. 


THE  firfl  years  of  the  reign  of  Perfeus  exhi-  BOOK 
bit  fcenes,  which  by  no  means  juftified  that     VII. 
contempt  in  which  the  Romans  appear  to  have  held  Sect.  I. 
Macedon  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion,  or  the  opi-  *- — <s^J 
nion  which  hiftorians  tell  us  had  been  generally  ^  Chrl(l 
entertained  of  Perfeus  himfelf.     His  chief  object  oiymp. 
was,  to  eftablifh-  himfelf  in  the  affections  of  the    li°-  *• 
Macedonian  people ;  and  as  if  the  late  fanguinary 
meafures  had  been  altogether  his  father's  crimes, 
he  immediately  affumed  an  air  of  benignity  and 
gentlenefs.     Antigonus,  his  rival  in  the  kingdom, 
had  fuffered  the  fate  which  ufually  attends  the  un- 

fuccefsful 
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BOOK  fuccefsful  riv?ls  of  kings  ;    but  Perfeus  prevented 
VII.     the^apprehenfipns  of  (art her  feverities,  by  publifh- 
Sec~h  i.  ing  a  general  pardon  to  offenders  of  every  defcrip- 
v— -^ — ^  tion.     He  not  only  recalled  all  thofe  whom  fear  or 
i™      judicial  condemnation  had,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Liv.  42.  5.  lat« .  reign,  driven  frcn^.  -their  country  ;    but  ha 
FauV  A     ordered  even  the  income  of  their  fortunes,  during. 
mil  id.        their  exile,  to  be  reimburfed.     To  the  red  of  his 
Polyb.  de  fubje£ts,  his  whole  deportment,  in  like  manner, 
vitfig1'' '      exhibited  princely  dignity  and  parental  tenderneis. 
1440.'        Whatever  debts  were  due  to  the  crown  of  Mace- 
don  at  the  p.eriord  pf  Jris  father's  death,  he  remit- 
ted.-     Skilful  in  the   art  of   war,  which   he   ha4 
fhidied  under  his  father,  he  made  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  and  the  improvement  and  ftrength  of 
his   kingdom,   his  principal  occupation  j   and  he 
carefully  avoided   thofe"  illiberal   exceifes,    which 
difgraced  a  [;rear  part  of  Phi'ip's  reign. 

His  conduct  to  foreign  flaces  was  equally  con- 
ciliating. E.TibalTadors"  were  fent  to  the  Roman 
fenate,  to  notify  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  and 
to  requefl  a  confirmation  of  the  treaties  fubfifling 
between  Rome  and  Macedon.  Rome  aruwered 
•with  the  fame  difTimulation  with  which  he  had  pro- 
bably addreffed  her,  acknowledged  his  title,  and 
pronounced  him  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman 
'people-  To  the  fdverai  itates  of  Greece  and  /Mia 
he  made  his  application  with  more  fmcerity.  Sen- 
fible  of  M'hat  importance  it  was  to  ftrengthen  hiin- 
felf  by  alliances  with  the  powers  around  him,  he 
ftudied  to  remove  thofe1  jealoufies,  to  which  his 
father's  ambitious  projects  had  given  birth.  With 
Polyb.  the  Rhodians  he  found  little  difficulty.  Relieved 
.egat.  65.  flcm  the  uneafy  fulpicions  which  Philip's  naval 
improvements  had  occafioned,  they  law  the  m  f- 
take  they  had  been  guilty  of,  in  ailiiting  the  Ro- 
mans to  overthrow  the  power  of  Macedon  ;  and 
they  efpoufed  with  cordiality  the  interefts  of  Per- 
feus, 
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feus.     Prufias  of  Bithynia  was  prevailed  on  with  BOOK. 
the  fame  eafe  :    to  render  the  connexion  betwixt     VII. 
this  prince  and  himfelf  more    binding,    Ferfeus  Se£t.  i. 
gave  him  his  filter  in  marriage.     7  he  Syrian  court  '  —  V7"*r'' 
was  not  lei's  favourably  difpoled.     Antiochus   was  Bef'l  Chnft 


dead,  and  his  fon  Seleucus  on  the  throne, 

irritated   by  his  father's  fu  .Tarings  and  his  own, 

willingly    gave  ear   to    every  thing  Perleus   had 

to  ur^e  againft  the  Romans.  '  .     He  found  there- 

fore no   difficulty    in   convincing    Seleucus,    that 

theie  republicans  were,  from  principle,  the  ene- 

mies of  kings  ;    and  that  whatever  portion  of  em- 

pire they  had  left  him,  would  be  violently  vvrefted 

from  his   houfe  on  the  firfr.  favourable  occafion. 

But  the  weak  and  impoveriOied  (late  of  Syria  per- 

mitted not  his  following  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

All  he  could  do  was,  to  wifh  Perfeus  fuccefs,  and 

as  a  pledge  of  his  regard,  to  give  him  his  daugh- 

ter Laodice  in  marriage.     The  Rhodians  diftin-  Bef.Chnft 

£uifhed    themfelves    on   this   occafion:    as   if  to  _  ,''?• 

o     .  i        r        i        •  ii'-  Polyh. 

make  amends  for  having  employed  tueir  arms  Legat.  60. 
againft  Macedon,  they  equipped  a  moft  fuperb 
fleet,  and  defired  to  have  the  honour  of  convoying 
the  princefs  10  her  royal  hu(band.  The  fame  dif- 
pofition  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Lower  Afia.  Perfeus  looked  even  as  far  as  Car- 
thage for  confederates,  and  difpatched  embaffadors 
accordingly.  The  opportunity  favoured  his  views. 
Exafperated  b;  the  encroachments  of  Mai'miila, 
and  the  duplicity  of  Koine,  the  Carthaginians 
were  ripe  for  violent  couni'ds  :  they  gave  audi-  Bef.  Chrift 
ence  to  the  emhaffadors'  by  night  in  the  temple  of 
Aeiculapius,  in  order  to  conceal  the  traniaclion  Llv.4i.aa. 

«  This  was,  acrordng  to  Livy  (44.  24.)  the  purport  of  lie 
embail'y  fent  afterward  by  Pcrlcus  lu  Amiocli'is:  L»ut  .t  i*  f-vident 
he  had  before  applied  h  Sc-leucu«  ;  and  ar-  his  virv.s  in  both  err  - 
baflics  were  the  i'aiiie,  i>,  very  prooably,  ui  botii  weie  tiie  wi»J 
employed. 

from 
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BOOK  from   the    Romans,  and  immediately   difpatched 
Vli.     fome  of  their  chief  men  to  concert  meafures  with 

Sect.  i.  the  Macedonian  king. 

v- — /— "-*      MEANWHILE,    the   emiffaries  of  Perfeus    had 

Btf.Ghi  keen  employed  in  every  quarter  of  Greece  ;  and 
in  fupport  of  their  negotiations,  he  made  a  pro- 

Liv.4i.2a.  grefs  to  Delphi.  Religion  was  his  pretence  •,  but  his 
real  objects  were  a  difplay  of  his  power,  a  (hew 
of  moderation,  and  an,  appearance  of  regard  for 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  Attended  by  a  formidable 
cfcort,  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  army,  he 
paffed  through  Greece  without  hoflility  or  depre- 
dation, and  having  performed  his  devotions  re- 
turned in  the  fame  pacific  manner  to  his  own 
kingdom. 

WHAT  rendered  thefe  intrigues  the  more  effec- 
tual, was  the  general  temper  of  the  Greeks  them- 

Liv-42.  I2felves.  Mod  of  them  began  to  have  prophetic 
fears  of  what  they  had  to  expect,  mould  the  Ro- 
man dominion  be  once  fully  eftablimed  in  Greece, 
and  looked  on  Macedon  as  the  laft  bulwark  of 
their  liberties.  Accordingly,  a  revolution  of  in- 
terefts  took  place  alrnofl  every  where  1  he  peo- 
ple of  Epire  favoured  Perleus  Several  of  the 
TheiTalian  tribes  inclined  to  the  fa/ne  fide.  'I  he 
Boeotians  declared  themfelves  avovvedly,  and  hav- 
ing put  to  death  the  moil  iirenuous/of  the  Roman 
partizans,  entered  into  an  alliance  i'lth  Macedon  ; 
to  give  a  ftronger  fanclion  to  wh/ch  treaty,  they 
caufed  it  to  be  engraven  on  tabp  of  brafs,  and 
fet  up  in  the  temples  of  Delphi,  Delos,  and 
Thebes.  The  Aetolians,  though  divided  into 
two  factions,  animated  by  ail  tha/ virulence  which 
civjl  difcords  produce,  agreed  iyi  one  point,  that 
Perfeus  mould  be  the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
Athens  and  Achaia  alone  ftood/nrm  to  the  Roman 
caufe  j  though  even  Achaia  *vas  nearly  loll  to 
Rome.  The  Achaean  ftates,/in  the  days  of  Phi- 
lip, 
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lip,  had   prohibited   by    law   all    communication  BOOK 
with    Macedon :     many   of    the  Achaean    flaves     VII. 
availing  themfelves  of  this  interdiction,  had  fled  Seft.  i. 
from  their  mafters,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  Ma-  ' — v — » 
cedonian  territories.     Perfeus,  to  ingratiate  him- Bef<chri(t 
felf  with  the  Achaean  people,  caufed  as  many  of  Liv!™.'^. 
thefe  llaves  as  could  be  found  to  be  fent  back ; 
accompanying  the  prefent  with  a  letter,  in  which 
he  requeued  the  refunding  of  this  unfocial  edicl, 
and  that   a  friendly  intercourfe  mould  again  be 
opened  between  the  two  nations.    The  requett  was 
plaulible,  and  met  with  powerful  advocates  in  its 
favour  among  the  Achaeans.     But  upon  a  reprer 
fentation  by  the  friends  of  Rome,  that  it  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Achaean  ftates  to  take 
public  notice  of  a  letter,  fent  by  a  private  meffen- 
ger,  conveying  a  requifition  which  mould  have 
been  made  in  form  by  embafiadors  in  order  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  general  diet,  the  farther  con- 
fideration  of  the  matter  was  poftponed  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  national  convention  xvas  held, 
they  had  influence  fufficient  to  defeat  the  propofi- 
tion. 

EXCLUSIVE  of  the  advantages  Perfeus  might  de- 
rive from  the  well  grounded  jealoufy  of  Uoman  am- 
bition which  was  entertained  by  mod  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftates,  he  fucceeded  to  all  thole  mighty  pre- 
parations which  his  father  had  made  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  had  a  rich  treaiury ; 
an  army,  numerous,  well  difciplined,  and  well 
appointed  ;  and,  both  in  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  a 
number  of  petty  princes,  connected  with  his 
crown,  were  ready  to  march  at  his  command. 
The  vigour  of  his  operations  appeared  at  the  fame 
time  not  unworthy  of  his  power.  The  Dolopians  Liv.4i.22. 
had  contefted  fome  of  his  claims,  and  had  made  4*-  «»• 
their  appeal  to  Rome  :  regardlefs  of  this  appeal, 
he  entered  their  country,  and  reduced  them  to 

fubje&ion. 
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BOOK  fubjection.  The  people  of  Byzantium,  prefied  by 
VII.  Eumenes,  had  applied  to  him  for  aid  ;  when  he 
Sect,  i.  immediately  fent  forces  to  their  afliftance,  and 
*— - v — ;-  obliged  the  king  of  Pefgamus  to  retire  Abrypo- 
Bef.Chnft  j's^  wjjO  reignt;c}  over  a  diftricl:  of  Illyricum,  and 

was  one  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  having  made  an 
inroad  into  Macedon,  Perfeus  marched  immedi 
ately  againft  him,  put  him  to  flight,  and  purfued 
him  into  his  own  dominions,  of  which  he  took 
pofleffion.  And  even  afterwards,  when  attacked 
by  the  Romans  themfelves,  he  maintained  war 
againft  them  for  three  years,  with  confiderable 
fuccefs. 

IN  what  manner  all  this  feeming  ftrength 
came  to  be  annihilated,  and  fo  many  advantages 
to  terminate  in  difcom  fit  Lire,  and  the  utter  extir- 
pation of  him  and  the  houfe  of  Macedon,  is  a  fit 
fubject  for  hiftorical  inquiry. 

PERSEUS,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  error.  1  he  Baftar- 
nae,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,"  were  on 
their  march  through  Thrace  when  his  father  died. 
Philip  had  ftipuiated  the  fubfidy  they  were  to  re- 
ceive, and  the  different  fums  to  be  paid  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Thracian  tribes  for  granting  them  a  free 
paflage  through  their  territories.  Perfeus,  who, 
although  poflefled  of  immenfe  treafures,  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  mod  fordid  avarice,  would 
not  abide  by  thefe  ftipulations  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  Baftarnae  refufed  to  advance,  thirty 
thoufand  men  excepted,  who  having  already  en- 
tered the  Macedonian  frontiers,  purfued  their 
route  to  Dardania.  The  reft  halted  in  Thrace  ; 
where,  provoked  by^the  treatment  they  had  met 
with,  they  fell  on  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
as  if  to  indemnify  themfelves^  plundered  wherever 
they  came.  So  that  Perfeus  loft  an  ally,  who  had 
probably  rendered  Macedon,  at  lead  for  the  pre- 

ient, 
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fent,  exceedingly  formidable  ;    whilft  he  at  the  B  o  o  K 
fame  time  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  Thracian     VII. 
neighbours,  who  were  not  only  defrauded  of  the  Se&.j. 
promifed    lubfidy,    but    compelled,    through    his    —^ — -' 
perfidioumefs,  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de-  Bef,5ihrlfl 
fence. 

FROM  the  importance  of  the  fervices  performed 
by  the  thirty  thoufand  Baftarnae  who  entered  Dar- 
dania,  the  confequences  are  obvious,  had  the 
\vhole  force  of  thofe  emigrants,  faid  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  been 
poured  into  this  country.  The  Dardanians,  here-  Bef.Chrift 
tofore  the  mod  active  enemies  of  Macedon  on  -'75< 
that  fide,  now  finding  more  than  fufficient  em- 
ployment at  home,  were  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
(hong-holds,  where,  with  difficulty,  they  main- 
tained themfelves  againft  thofe  bold  invaders. 
The  Baftarnae  found  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the 
Scordifci  ',  a  fierce  nation  to  the  north-weft  of 
Dardania,  whofe  fettlements  extended  to  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  and  who  originally  from  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  and  fimilar  in  language  and  in 
manners,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  joining 
their  kindred  tribes.  At  length  however,  neglected 
by  Macedon,  and  hopelels  of  fupplies  from  their 
own  country,  the  Baftarnae  were  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  retiring  homewards ;  but  even  then,  not 
difpirited  by  their  fituation,  they  made-  good  their 
retreat,  and  without  any  material  lofs  regained  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  fequel  of  their  adven- 
tures feems,  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  to  be  heigh-  Liv.  41. 
tened  by  the  marvellous.  We  are  informed,  that 

1  Juttin,  or  rather  Trogus,  (32.  3  )  is  of  opinion,  thn  they 
were  a  part  of  thofe  known  by  ilie  name  of  Gauls,  who  had  emi- 
grated under  Brennus  and  hss  fellow-leaders,  and  who  had  f.rtled 
in  this  country  after  the  r  unfucceffful  attempt  on  Delphi.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  hiiiorian,  they  had  their  head-fett'ement  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  in  that  part  of  Hungaiy 
where  Belgrade  now  ftands. 

the 
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BOOK  the  Danube  being  frozen  over,  as  they  approached 
VII.    their  own  confines,  they  attempted  to  pafs  over  on 
Seel,  i  •  the  ice,  which  breaking  under  them,  they  all  pe- 
v-^v->^  rifhed.     The    like  fate,    Livy  tells  us,    involved 
Bef.Chri ft tileir   countrymen  who   had  halted  in   Thrace; 
40.7s9      m°ft  °f  them,  according  to  him,  being  rniracu- 
loufly  deftroyed  by  a  violent  temped  of  thunder 
and  lightning.     The  truth  of  both  thefe  accounts 
is   much  to  be  queftioned  :    they  probably  took 
their  rife  from  fome  vague  reports,  at  firft  readily 
believed,  and  afterwards  induftrioufly  propagated, 
by  a  people  whofe  vanity  it  was  to  imagine,  that 
to  have  marched  forth  in  fupport  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  was  an  impiety  which  it  concerned  Heaven 
B.  7.  203.  to  punim.     And    it   even  appears  from  Strabo, 
204.    Cu-  ^0  -s  fiient  as  to  thefe  tales  of  wonder,  that  the 
Romans  of  thofe  days,  far  from  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hiflory  of  the  different  tribes  of  this 
part  of  Germany,  fcarcely  were  inftruded  even 
in  their  names. 

THE  Romans  foon  difcovered,  or  at  lead  fuf- 
pecled,  the  defigns  of  Perfeus.  The  invafion  of 
Dardania  by  the  Baftarnae,  his  reducing  the  Do- 
lopes,  the  relief  he  had  lent  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  his  progrefs  to  Delphi,  had  railed  an  alarm  at 
Rome,  Commiffioners  had  repeatedly  been  dif- 
patched  to  demand  the  reafon  of  thefe  hoftilities, 
and,  above  all,  to  infpecl:  narrowly  into  the  fitu- 
ation  of  affairs  in  Macedon.  During  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign,  Perfeus  had  fubmitted  to  the 
pleafure  of  the  fenate,  and  had  given  the  different 
commiffioners  an  honourable  reception.  But  pro- 
voked at  length,  that  mefTengers  from  Rome 
fhould  fliil  continue  to  infeft  his  court,  renewing 
inquiries  of  which  he  plainly  faw  the  defign,  he 
began  to  (hew  his  refentment  at  the  indignity ; 
Bcf.ciirift  and  C.  Valtiius  Laevinus,  with  fome  other  Roman 
1?z-  patricians,  having,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his 

reign, 
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reign, 'come  to  Macedon  on  the  ufual  errand,  he  13  o  o  K. 
put  them  off  from  day  to  day  under  various  pre-      YII. 
tences,   until  at   laft  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Sect.  i. 
Macedon  without  an  audience.  ,-— .> 

THE  report  of  the  contempt  with  which  their  Bcf  Chrid 
commiffioners  had  been  treated  had  already  reach-  Liv.^s. 
ed  the  fenate,  when  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  afford-  et  4»-  *• 
ed   new   matter   to    ftrengthen   their   fufpicions.  Liv 
Mortified  at  the  encreafe  of  power  which  he  faw  <k Tcq*'1 
Macedon  was  acquiring,  and  apprehenfive  of  the 
confequences  to  himfelf,  mould  that  kingdom  be 
reftored  to  its  antient  fplendor,  he  haftened  to 
Rome  ;  where  having  obtained  a  private  audience 
of  the  fenate,  he  laid  before  them  a  full  account 
of  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, and  of  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  their  king, 
of  the  treafures  he  poffeffed,   the  mighty  arma- 
ments he  had  in  readinefs,  and  the  alliances  he 
had  formed  with  moft  of  the  Greek  and  Afiatic 
ftates,  who,   from   a   fettled  jealoufy  of  Rome, 
were  prepared  upon  the  firft  opportunity  to  unite 
againft  her  as  a  common  foe. 

THE  fenate  acknowledged  the  zeal  which 
Eumenes  manifefted  on  this  occafion,  by  beftowing 
on  him  extraordinary  honours :  he  was  prefented 
not  only  with  magnificent  gifts,  but  alfo  with 
the  higheft  enfigns  of  Roman  magiftracy,  the 
curule  chair  and  the  ivory  wand.  The  utmoft 
precaution  was  at  the  fame  time  taken,  that  no 
part  of  his  information  mould  tranfpire.  It  only 
was  whifpered  in  Rome,  that  Eumenes  had  at- 
tended the  fenate  with  very  interefting  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of 
Perfeus,  that  the  particulars  were  made  public. 
This  affectation  of  fecrecy,  together  with  their 
effufions  of  gratitude  to  the  Pergamenian  king, 
were  evidently  defigned  to  imprefs  the  Roman 
people  with  apprehenfions  of  mighty  dangers  from 

Macedon, 
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BOOK  Macedon,  and  of  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  war  ^ 
VII.     the  mod  urgent  motives  to  which  were,  however, 

Seel.  i.  ^e  ambition  and   avarice  of  the  fenators  them- 

*— v — -  f elves. 

Bef.Chrift      pt  KSEUS,  who  had  notice  that  Eunienes  had  fet 

Liv'.4«.i4.  out  for  Rome,  caufed  ernbaiTadors  to  follow  him: 
there  for  feveral  days  they  attended  in  vain,  foli- 
citing  an  audience  ;  which  having  at  length  ob- 
tained, they  were  treated  with  fuch  marks  of 
flight  and  difrefpeft,  that  Harpalus,  at  the  head 
of  the  deputation,  could  rot  fupprefs  his  indigna- 
tion. '  The  king,*  faid  he  to  the  fenafe,  '  wifhes 
c  to  be  believed,  when  he  declares,  that  neither 
'  by  words  nor  by  adions  has  he  given  the  Roman 
'  people  caufe  to  think  him  an  enemy  ;  but  if  he 
'  finds  that  you  are  feeking  a  pretence  againft 
'  him,  he  wants  not  courage  to  defend  himfelf. 
'  The  chance  of  war  is  alike  to  both ;  the  iffue 
*  uncertain.' 

THE  Macedonian  king  had  no  pofitive  informa- 
tion of  the  bufmefs  of  Eumenes  at  Rome  ;  but 
from  the  character  of  that  prince,  and  the  hoftile 
purpofes  the  Romans  feemed  now  to  avow,  he 
fufpected  it,  and  meditated  vengeance.  In  his 
fervice  was  Evander  of  Crete,  a  captain  of  auxili- 
aries :  this  officer,  with  three  Macedonians  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  perpetration  of  fuch  crimes,  he  em- 
ployed to  afiaffinate  Eumenes,  who  had  declared 
his  intention  of  taking  the  route  of  Delphi,  in  his 
return  homeward,  in  order  to  facrifice  to  the  Del- 
phic god.  The  fituation  of  Delphi,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  mountain,  rendered  the  road  to  it  for 
the  moft  part  deep  and  difficult;  and  the  path 
leading  to  the  temple  winded  through  a  valley  fo 
narrow,  that  only  one  perfon  could  pafs  at  a  time. 
Here  the  affaflins  took  their  ftand,  concealed  by  a 
wall  that  hung  over  this  hollow  way,  and  waited 

Liv.4*.  is  the  approach  of  the  king.     His  retinue  had  moved 

kfei-  forward, 
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forward,  and  lad  of  all  came  Eumenes  himfelf,  BOOK 
preceded  by  Pantaleon  an  Aetolian  chief;   when      VII. 
the  wretches,  jud   as  the  king  came  under  the  Se&.i. 
wall,   tumbled  down  upon  him  two  huge  dones, ' — ^— -• 
one  of  which  falling  on  his  head,  and  the  other  on  Bef-Chnft 
his  moulders,  (truck,  him  to  the  ground,  and  a 
(hower  of  fmall  ftones  fucceeding,  feemed  to  have 
overwhelmed   the    unfortunate    monarch.      The 
affaffins,  thinking  they  had  effectuated  their  pur- 
pofe,  made  their  efcape  up  the  mountain,   after 
having   killed  one  of  their   accomplices,   whofe 
(lownefs  of  pace  expofed  them  to  a  difcovery. 

EUMENES,  however,  was  not  dead.  His  atten- 
dants, Pantaleon  excepted,  had  all  fled  upon  feeing 
their  mader  fall ;  but  now  gathering  round,  they 
found  him,  though  fenfelefs,  dill  warm  and  breath- 
ing. They  immediately  conveyed  him  to  a  place 
of  fafety  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  foon  after  to 
Aegina,  where  he  lay  concealed  till  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed  to  Afia.  For  fome  time 
a  report  of  his  death  prevailed,  and  fo  confidently 
was  it  believed,  that  his  brother  purpofed  to  take 
pofleilion  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  marry  the  wife 
of  Eumenes  s .  Already  had  he  been  talking,  as 
Livy  terms  it,  with  the  queen,  and  the  comman- 
der of  the  citadel  of  Pergamus,  when  tidings  ar- 
rived, that  his  brother  was  returning.  From  ano- 
ther brother,  and  a  prince,  this  precipitancy 
might  have  provoked  the  (harped  reprehenfion. 
Eumenes,  however,  contented  himfelf  with  telling 
Attalus  in  a  whifpeiy  '  not  to  think  for  the  future 
4  of  marrying  his  brother's  wife,  until  he  was 
'  certain  that  her  hufband  was  dead.'  * 

ALL  the  friends  of  Eumenes  confidered  Perfeus 
as  the  author  of  the  aflaffination,  although  no  di- 

3   Stratonice,  daughter  to  Ariarathes  king  of  CappaJocia. 

a  '  reft 
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BOOK  reel  proof  could  be   brought  againft  him.     The 
VII.     Romans  undertook  the  tracing  of  this  dark  affair. 

Seel:,  i.  A  woman  of  fome  diftinftion,  named  Praxo,  who 
lived  at  Delphi,  was  known  to  have  connexions 
w|tn  tj.]e  Macedonian  kins;,  and  at  her  houfe  the 
afiaffins  were  faid  to  have  lodged.  Valerius, 
lately  one  of  the  commiffioners  at  the  court  of 
Macedon,  who  was  now  at  Chaicis,  contrived 
to  carry  off  this  woman  to  Rome  ;  where  Ram- 
mius  of  Brundufium,  who  had  informed  Valerius 
that  he  had  important  difcoveries  to  make,  alfo  at- 
tended him.  From  the  teftimony  of  thele  two 
perfons,  according  to  the  Roman  writers,  the 
cleared  evidence  appeared  of  the  guilt  of  Perfeus. 
Praxo  conferled  me  knew  the  aflaflins,  and  that 
they  were  employed  by  Perfeus,  having  received 
them  into  her  houfe  in  confequence  of  his  direc- 
tions. And  Rammius,  who  generally  entertained 
at  Brundufium  every  eminent  perfon,  Greek  or 
Roman,  in  their  pan1  age  to  and  from  Greece,  de- 
pofed,  that  Perfeus  had  pracWed  with  him  to  poifon 
not  only  Eumenes,  but  other  perfons  whom  he  was 
to  have  named ;  that,  apprehenfive  for  his  own 
life,  Rammius  had  promifed  compliance  ;  and  that 
a  poifon  of  the  moft  fubtile  kind  had  been  delivered 
to  him,  for  the  propofed  purpofe,  by  Perfeus  him- 
felf. 

WITH  a  prince  of  fuch  a  character  (for  at 
Rome  thete  feveral  charges  were  confidered  as 
undoubted  facts)  the  fenate  held  it  a  reproach  to 

Liv.4.3.25-  be  on  terms  of  amity.  Commiffioners  were  there- 
fore  immediately  difpatched, requiring  him  to  defift 
from  all  further  acts  of  violence,  and  to  make  am- 
ple reparation  for  what  he  had  already  been  guilty 
of;  mould  he  refufe  to  comply,  they  were  to  re- 
nounce, in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,all  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  with  him.  Perfeus,  probably  appri- 
fed  of  the  purpofe  of  the  embaflfy,  after  making  the 

deputies 
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deputies  wait  feveral  days  for  an  audience,  conde-  Bo  ox 
fcended  at  laft  to  admit  them,  when  they  were  on     VII. 
the  point  of  returning   to  Rome  unheard.     The  Seel.  i. 
freedom  of  their  remonftrances  added  to. the  in-  - — *"— -1 
dignation  which  already  fwelled  within  him,  and  Bef-^hrlft 
he   retorted   on   them  in  the  keeneft  recrimina- 
tions ;    he  exclaimed  againft  the  haughtiuefs  of 
the  Romans,  their  infblence  to  kings,   their  infa- 
tiable  luft  of  empire,  and  their  inferting  his  court 
with  their  daily  embafladors,  who  joined  the  mean 
artifices  of  fpies  to  the  imperioufnefs  of  dcfpots,  to 
whofe  control  they  expected  he  (hould  fubjecl  ail 
his  actions.     Unmoved  by  this  intemperate  lan- 
guage, they  calmly  demanded  an  anfwer  to  the  re- 
quifitions   they  had  made.      '  To-morrow,'    faid 
he,  '  you  mall  have  it  under  my  hand.'     Accord- 
ingly, next  day  he  delivered  them  a  writing,  in 
which  he  declared,  '  That  as  to  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance faid  to  fubfiit  between  Macedon  and  Rome, 
he  held  himfelf  no  way  bound  by  it ;  that  it  wtfs         x 
a  contract  entered  into  by  his  father,  and  binding 
on  him  only ;   that  at  his  acceilion,  when  not  yet 
firmly  feated  on  his  throne,  he  hadfubmitted  toit 
from  policy  ; — yet  he  was  (till  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  on  equitable  condi- 
tions, and  if  they   had  fuch  to  offer,  he  would 
take  it  into    coniideration."      The  reply  , of  the 
Roman   deputies    was  fhort.     They    pronounced 
Perfeus  to  be  no  longer  the  ally  of  Rome.     And 
Perfeus,    in    the  voice   of  defiance,    commanded 
them,  within  three  days  to  quit  Macedon.  .       . 

THIS  apparent  vigour  was  but  poorly  fupported 
on  the  part  of  Perfeus.  The  fenate,  upon  the  re- 
port of  their  embaffadors,  had  ordered  a  body  ot 
eight  thouland  foot  and  four  hundred  horfe,  under 
the  command  of  the  praetor  Cn.  Sicinius,  to 
inarch  into  Epire.  The  inftant  Perfeus  heard  of 
this,  he  feems  to  have  fhrunk  with  difinajr_  from 

VOL.  II.  H  h  the 
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BOOK  the  approaching  conteft,  for  he  fent  embafiadors 
VII.     to  Rome  to  folieit  terms  of  peace.     They  were 

Sect.  i.  received  as  he  might  have  expected  :    they  had 

f — """"^  audience,  not  in  the  fenate,  but  without  the  city, 
w  j?I  rl    in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  as  coming  from  a  prince 

Liv.42.36.  the  declared  enemy  of  Rome ;  and  after  fome 
queftions,  relative  to  certain  hoflile  attempts 
lately  committed  by  the  king  of  Macedon  in  Per- 
rhaebia  and  T  heffaly,  concerning  which  the  embaf- 
fadors  faid  they  had  no  inflructions,  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  Italy  within  eleven  days,  and  to 
tell  their  mafter,  never  more  to  prefume  to  fend 
embaflies  to  Rome,  but  to  make  his  future  appli- 
cation to  the  commanders  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  Greece. 

SICINIUS  was  foon  after  followed  by  five  com- 
miflioriers,  appointed  by  the  fenate  to  vifit  the 
Grecian  dates,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  inter- 
efts  of  Rome ;  of  whom  Aulus  Hoftilius  and  CK 
Marcius  Philippus  had  Epire,  Aetolia,  and  Thef- 
faly,  affigned  to  them  for  their  department.  The 
father  of  Marcius  had  been  the  gueft  and  friend 
of  the  late  king  of  Macedon.  The  mean-fpirited 
Perfeus  laid  hold  of  this  circumftance  ;  and 
though  he  had  already  applied  by  letter  to  the  five 
commiflioners  upon  their  arrival  on  the  coafl  of 
Greece,  defiring  to  be  informed  why  he  was  threat- 
ened with  hoflilities,  and  had  been  anfwered  with 
manifeft  contempt,  he  neverthelefs  renewed  his 
application  to  Marcius  at  Larifia,  reminded  him 
of  the  mutual  hofpitality  by  which  their  families 

iiv   z  -8  were  united,  and  requefted,  that  he  might  be  ad- 

&  feq.  '     mitted  to  a  conference. 

MARCIUS  received  the  application  in  the  mod 
gracious  manner.  '  He  had  often,'  he  faid, 
'  heard  his  father  mention  his  connections  with 
'  the  Macedonian  king  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
*  view  of  doing  Perieus  fei  vice,  that  he  had  ac- 

'  cepted 
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*  cepted  of  his  prefent  commiflion  :   he  therefore  BOOK 
'  chearfully  granted  him  the  conference  which  he     VII. 

*  defired.*     Accordingly,  on   the  appointed  day,  Seft.j. 
the  Macedonian  king  and  the  two  Roman  com- 
miifioners  arrived  on  the   oppofite  banks  of  the 
Ptneus.     The  Romans  were  accompanied  by  de- 
puties from   moft   of  the  Grecian   ftates,   who, 
ejther  anxious  for  their  own  fate,  or  as  a  mark  of 
refpecl  to  Rome,  had  come  to  witnefs  the  impor- 
tant iiTue  :  Perfeus  was  attended  by  his  guards, 

with  a  number  of  Macedonian  lords  and  Thracian 
chiefs.  The  adjufting  of  the  ceremonial  was  the 
firft  point  in  queftion,  whether  the  king  mould 
pafs  the  river  to  the  Romans,  or  the  Romans  to 
the  king  The  compliment  feemed  to  be  due  to 
regal  dignity :  but  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to 
manifeft  a  contempt  of  royalty  ;  and  as  tjje  king 
had  requefted  the  conference,  the  Romans  alledg- 
ed,  that  he  mould  yield  the  point  of  precedency. 
At  length,  by  an  infipid  kind  of  jeft,  Marcius  put 
an  end  to  the  conteft  :  '  Let  the  younger,'  faid  he, 

*  pafs  to  the  elder,  the  fon  to  the  father,'  alluding 
to  his  own  name,  Philip.     The  next  point  was, 
whether  the  king  mould  pafs  over  with  only  a  few 
of  his  guards,  or  with  all  his  retinue.     The  latter 
Perfeus  infilled  on,  as  moil  honourable  :  but  in 
that  cafe  Marcius  required  hoftages,  that  no  aft  of 
hoftility  mould  be  committed.     To  this  humilia- 
tion alib  the  Macedonian  king  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit. 

MARCIUS  opened  the  conference  with  many 
profeflions  of  his  perfonal  regard  for  Perfeus,  at 
the  fame  time  acquitting  the  Romans  of  having 
provoked  the  impending  war,  of  which  he  aflert- 
ed  the  king  alone  was  guilty,  whofe  repeated  afts 
of  violence  had  made  it  neceflary  for  Rome  to  fend 
an  army  into  Greece.  In  one  point  only,  he  told 
Perfeus,  the  fenate  thought  he  had  acted  wifely,  in 
H  h  2  fending 
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BOOK  fending  his  embaflfadors  to  renew  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance  with  the  Roman  people;  and  yet,  how 
much  better  had  it  been  never  to  have  renewed  the 
treaty,  than  to  have  broken  it  as  foon  as  renewed ! 
Abrupolis,  the  friend  of  Rome,  he  had  driven 
from  his  kingdom.  Artetarus,  the  mod  faithful 
confederate  that  the  Romans  had  among  all  the 
Illyrian  princes,  had  fallen  by  domeftic  treachery, 
and  to  his  murderers  he  had  given  an  aiylum  in 
his  dominions  ^evidently  mewing,  to  fpeak  in  the 
mildeft  terms,  how  much  he  rejoiced  in  their 
treafon-  In  direct  contravention  of  the  late  flipu- 
lations,  he  had  marched  an  army  through  the 
midft  of  Greece  to  Delphi;  he  had  fent  fuc- 
cours  to  the  Byzantines ;  he  had  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Boeotians  ;  he  had  made  war  on 
the  Dolopes.  Everca  and  Callicritus,  the  Theban 
embarTadors,  perifhed  as  they  were  returning  from 
Rome :  '  I  would  rather;  alk,'  continued  Marcius, 
c  whofe  crime  this  was, than  fix  it  on  any  individual. 
'  Violent  commotions  have  arifen  in  Aetolia,  in 
4  which  fome  of  the  principal  men  have  loft  their 
4  lives :  by  what  party,  but  the  Macedonian, 
4  were  thofe  commotions  excited?  Eumenes  had 

*  nearly  fallen  a  facrifice  to  treachery  before  the 
4  altars  at  Delphi :  I  am  unwilling  to  name  the 
'  perfon  he  accufes.     As  to  Rammius,  what  dif- 
4  coveries  he  has  made,  your  own  embaffadors, 
4  no  doubt,   have  already    informed  you.      The 

*  hearing  of  thefe  things  is  irkfome  to  you.     You 
4  brought  it  on  yourfelf,  by  inquiring,  in  the  let- 

*  ter  which  you  addrefied  to  us,  why  the  Romans 
4  fend  an  army  into  Macedon,  or  garnfon  the  cities 
4  of  their  allies.     You  have  now  heard  their  rea^ 
4  fons.     And  harm  as  you  may  think  the  anfwer, 
4  you  would  probably  have  thought  yourfelf  more 
4  feverely  treated,  had  your  enquiry  been  left  alto- 
1  gether  unaniwered.     Mindful  of  the  friend/hip 

4  that 
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'  that  fubfifted  betwe"n  our  fathers,  I  (hall  lend  BOOK 
'  a  favourable  ear  to  whatever  you   can  offer  in     VII. 
6  your  juftification ;    and  I  wifh  you  may  furniih,  Se£t.  i. 
'  me  with  arguments  to  plead  your  caufe  in  the  — « — ' 
<  fenate.'  Bef.Chrift 

'  7  I  • 

So  fevere  a  charge,  delivered  in  this  manner, 
not  only  before  a  number  of  his  own  fubjecls,  but 
alfo  in  the  prefence  of  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,    mews   little   of  that   tender    concern    for 
Perfeus,  by  which  the  Roman  pretended  to  be  ac- 
tuated.    And,  what  renders    this  conduct  more 
worthy  of  notice,    it  appears   from    the    defence 
which  Livy  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Macedo- 
nian king,  that  of  thefe  accufations,  fome  were 
evidently  ill-grounded,  and  many  heightened  with 
much  unfair  aggravation.     Rammius,  Perfeus  de- 
clared, had  never  been  at  the  court  of  Macedon 
but  once,  nor  was  he  ever  expected  there  again  : 
how  improbable  therefore  was  it,  that  he  mould 
intrufl  a  perfon,  in  whofe  fidelity  he  could  not  re- 
pofe  confidence,  with  a  commiffion  of  fo  delicate 
and  hazardous  a  nature  ?  The  Theban  embafiadors, 
it  was   well  known,  had   perifhed  by  ihipwreck. 
The  murderers  of  Artetarus  he  had  ordered  to  be 
expelled  from  his  dominions,  the  in(t;mt  he  heard 
that  they  had  taken  refuge  there.     With  relation 
to  Eumenes,  he  was  fenfible  he  had  been  pointed 
at  as  the  author  of  his   aifailination  ;   but  upon 
what  kind  of  evidence  !    Had  that  prince,  whole 
opprefllons    had    made    him    odious    throughout 
Greece  and  Afia,  no  enemies  to  fear  but  from 
Macedon  ? — This  was  his  reply  to  thofe  articles, 
that  concerned  him  as  an  individual  :    as  a  king, 
his  anfwer  was  yet  flronger.     Abrupolis,  unpro- 
voked, had  made  an  inroad  into  Macedon,  and 
had  fpread  his  depredations  as  fur  as  AmphipoHs, 
before    Perfeus   took   up   arms   againit  him  :    on 
whom  lay   the  blame,    if  the   ifTue   of  the   war 

proved 
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BOOK  proved  fatal  to  this  lawlefs  invader  ?  The  province 

VIL    of  Dolopia  had  been  afligned  to  the  Macedonian 

Se€t.  i.kin?  by  the  Romans  themfelves ;   the  Dolopians 

' — ^~-~  neverthelefs   had    rifen    againit    Euphranor,    the 

TJ    f   f**lt    'A- 

i,i  Macedonian  governor,  and  had  put  him  to  death, 
with  circumftances  of  the  mod  barbarous  cruelty  : 
when  did  it  become  criminal  in  a  prince,  to  re- 
duce rebellious  fubje&s  to  obedience  ?  He  had 
marched  through  a  part  of  Greece  to  Delphi,  in 
difcharge  of  his  vows  :  but  if  any  of  the  ftates 
that  lay  on  his  way  could  make  it  it  appear,  that 
the  fmalleft  outrage  had  been  offered  to  them,  or 
if  under  the  difguife  of  religion  he  had  been  found 
to  conceal  any  ambitious  defign,  he  was  willing  to 
fubmit  to  condemnation.  Refpecting  his  afliiting 
the  Byzantines,  and  his  league  with  the  Boeotians, 
his  embafTadors  had  already  explained  thofe  mat- 
ters to  the  fenate,  who,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
fition  of  a  few,  had  accepted  of  his  apology. 
'  This  defence  of  mine,'  he  added,  '  will  be  re- 
'  ceived  by  thofe  who  hear  me,  according  to  their 
'  pafiions  and  affections  ;  nor  is  it  of  fo  much  im- 
c  portance,  what  my  conduct  or  my  views  have  been, 
4  as  in  what  light  you  mean  to  fee  my  actions.  My 

*  confcience  bears  me  witnefs,  that  I  have  not  of- 

*  fended  knowingly  ;    and  if  through  ignorance  I 
6  have  tranfgreffed,  inftru&ed  by  your  reproof,  I 

*  mail  endeavour  to  correft  whatever  is  amifs.     I 
4  have  certainly  done  nothing  wrong,  which  I  may 
'  not  remedy,  nor  for  which  you  can  think  I  me- 
6  rit  all  the  horrors  of  an  impending  war.     With 

*  little  reafon  therefore  are  you  renowned  for  mo- 

*  deration  and  difpaffionatecounfels,  if,  for  caufes 
'  that  fcarcely  deferve  expoftulation,  you  take  up 
'  arms  againil  princes  who  are  your  friends  and 

*  allies.* 

MARCIUS  feemed  much  moved,  and  wimed  the 
king  again  to  fend  embaffadors  to  Rome,    with 

conciliating 
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conciliating  propofals.     The  difficulty  was,  how,  BOOK 
in  the  mean  while,  to  fufpend  hoftilities.     After    VII. 
many    laboured    objections    from    the    Romans,  Sect.i. 
Marcius,  '  who  could  not,'    he  faid,  '  but  reve- ' — ^"-^ 
*  rence  the   facred  ties  of  hofpitality,  which  f|lb-.Bef;?l*fl 
'  fitted  between  Perfeus   and   him,'  appeared  to 
yield  at  lad  to  the  felicitations  of  the  king,  and 
granted  him  a  truce,  until  his  embafladors  mould 
have  time  to  return.  < 

ALL  this  fpecious  mew  of  friend/hip  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  was  no  more  than  a  feint,  which  Liv.4a.45- 
Marcius  employed,  in  order  to  betray  him  into 
this  very  truce,  the  mod  ruinous  meafure  that  the 
unhappy  prince  could  polTibly  have  adopted.  It 
will  be  proper  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  this 
matter. 

WHEN  Sicinius  and  the  Roman  commiffioners 
arrived  in  Greece,  they  found  the  fituation  of 
things  very  different  from  what  they  had  expected. 
Perfeus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  bed 
appointed  and  mofl  numerous  that  Macedon  had 
feen  fmce  the  days  of  the  great  Alexander;  his 
exchequer  was  rich,  and  his  magazines  of  war  were 
completely  fupplied ;  whild  his  fubjects  appeared 
united  and  hearty  in  his  fervice.  Befides  the  in- 
tereft  he  was  at  the  fame  time  faid  to  have  with 
the  Afiatics,  as  well  as  with  his  Illyrian  and  Thra- 
cian  neighbours,  there  was,  throughout  all  the 
dates  of  Greece,  a  general  difpofition  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  people  were  every  where  for  Mace- 
don ;  and  though  feveral  of  their  leaders  were, 
from  a  principle  of  venality  and  ambition,  attach- 
ed to  Rome,  yet  even  among  the  chief  men, 
Perfeus  had  many  perfonal  friends  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  wifed  and  bed  men  in  every  city,  appre- 
henfive  of  what  mud  be  the  fate  of  Greece  mould 
the  Roman  power  remain  without  control,  wifhed 
fuccefs  to  Perfeus.  As  Licinius,  the  new  cor.iul, 

at 
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B'o  OK  at  the  fame  time,  had  not  yet  made  the  neceffary 
VII.  levies,  and  the  force  of  the  Romans  in  Greece 
Seel.  i.  was  but  inconfiderable,  had  Perfeus,  inftead  of 
'^"•"•^  fending  his  daftardly  d-eputations  to  the  Roman 
•ipfti  commilfioners  to  inquire  what  brought  them  into 
Gfee-ce,  taken  advantage  of  this  fortunate  aflem- 
blage  of  circumftances,  and  attacked  his  enemies 
the  inftant  they  landed,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  victory  ;  when,  encouraged  by  fuch  an 
aft  of  vigour,  the  greater  part  of  Greece  had 
probably  declared  in  his  favour.  But  the  timi- 
dity and  irrefolution  of  this  devoted  prince  re- 
lieved the  Romans  from  their  embarrafiment ; 
arid  they  improved  the  opportunity.  Their  troops 
they  cantoned  in  the  ftrong  holds  of  Epire,  fo  as 
to  form  a  line  along  the  weftern  frontier  of  Mace- 
don,  whilft  the  five  commilTioners  were  taking  their 
progrefs  through  the  different  flates  of  Greece,' 
ino(t  of  which  feeing  the  hopes  they  had  placed  in 
Perfeus  difappointed  by  his  fpiritlefs  conduct,  rea- 
dily promifed  whatever  was  afked.  The  truce 
completed  what  the  Romans  had  in  view.  It  gave 
them  time  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  war  ; 
and  it  (hewed  to  all  the  confederates  of  Macedon, 
how  little  dependence  there  could  be  on  a  king, 
who,  after  all  his  boaftings,  and  with  the  nume- 
rous advantages  he  poffeffed,  was  abject  enough 
to  become  an  humble  fuppliant  for  peace. 

THE    Boeotians    firft    experienced  the   confe- 

Poiyb.       quences  of  this  fatal  meafure.     They  had,  as  we 

Legat.  63.  nave  feen,  entered  into  a  league  of  alliance  with 

43'v"    3  '  Perfeus.     And  feveral  of  their  cities,  when  charged 

with  this  fadt  by  the  Roman  commiffiorters,  had 

aliedged,   that  it  was  the  acl:  not  of  any  particular 

city,  but  of  the  whole  Boeotian  body  ;    in  which, 

however,  fome  of  the  cities  had  not  concurred. 

This  apology  furnifhed  Marcius  with  a  hint,  which 

rendered  the  league  abortive,  and  at  the  fame  time 

deflroyed 
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deflroyed  the  Boeotian  power  for  ever.     He  offer-  BOOK 
ed  to  confider  every  city  as  a  feparate  and  indepen-     VII. 
dent  (late,  and  as  fuch,  to  conclude  with  it  an  alii-  Sect,  i . 
ance.     The  pride  of  independence,  or  perhaps  the  "• — N/—> -> 
dread  of  Rome,  induced  mod  of  them  to  accept  of  Befr-Chnft 
the  offer.     Thus  was  the  Boeotian  confederacy, 
which  derived  its  whole  ftrength  from  its  union, 
crumbled  into  feparate  and  inconfiderable  flates, 
and  never  afterwards  did  it  recover  its  antient  im- 
portance.    Two  Boeotian  cities  only,  Corona  and 
Haliartus,  refufed  to  depart  from  their   alliance 
with  Macedon,  and  being  threatened  on  this   ac- 
count by  the  Thebans,  now  in  the  Roman  in- 
tereft,  applied  to  Perfeus  for  protection.     His  an- 
fwer  was  worthy  of  his  character.     '  The  truce 
4  had  tied  up  his  hands,  and  they  mull  provide  for  p0iyb. 
4  their  fafety  as  they  could.'  Legat.  66. 

THE  Roman  hiftorians  however  tell  us,  that'" lv  4-M6- 
upon  the  return  of  Mareius  to  Rome,  the  fineffe 
by  which  he  had  deceived  Perfeus,  obtained  him 
but  little  praife.  The  old  fenators,  who  remem- 
bered antient  manners,  could  not,  without  abhor- 
rence, hear  a  Roman  fenator  pride  himfelf  in  hav- 
ing praftifed  deceit  even  on  an  enemy,  efpecially 
under  the  difguife  of  friendihip,  and  a  pretended 
reverence  of  the  facred  rites  of  hofpitality.  c  Not  Liv.4a.47. 
'  fo  our  forefathers,'  faid  they,  '  who  difdaining  a 
4  victory  that  was  not  the  prize  of  generous  valour, 

*  in  their  war  with  the  Falifci,  delivered  up  to  the 

*  prince  of  the  country  the  wretch  who  had  be- 
e  trayed   into  his  hands   the   royal   children    in- 

*  trufted  to  his  care;    and  who  again,   in  their 
4  wars  with  Pyrrhus,   warned  that  king,  though 
4  wantonly  invading  them,  of  his  phyfician's  trai- 

*  torous  defigns.'     But  their   remonftrances  \\ere 
over-ruled.     The  majority  of  the  fenate,  now  go- 
verned by  other  principles,  approved  of  the  con- 
duel  of  Mareius,  und  as  the  reward  of  his  fervices, 

appointed 
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B  o  o  K  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  part  of  the 
VII.  fleet  to  be  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Greece. 

Sect.  i.  MEANWHILE  Perfeus,  proud  of  his  fancied 
fuperiority  in  the  late  conference,  foothed  himfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  an  approaching  peace.  '  I 
'  have/  faid  he,  in  his  difpatches  to  fome  of  his 
Afiatic  friends,  c  been  heard  before  the  Roman 

*  commiffioners  in  vindication  of  my  conduct,  and 
'  have  fully  anfwered  all  their  objections,'     The 
return  of  his  embafladors  awakened  him  from  this 
delation.     They  informed  him,   that  after  having 
been  admitted  to  the  parade  of  an  audience  before 
the  Roman  fenate,  vi< here  their  reprefentations  had 
been  treated  with  the  utmoft   contempt,  they  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Rome  inftantly,  and  Italy 
within  thirty  days  ;    and  that  the  coniul  Licinius, 
whofe  levies  were  now  finifhed,  was  on  his  way  to 
Greece, 

PERSEUS,  roufed  from  his  dream  of  fecurity, 
Immediately  convened  at  Pella  a  council  of  his 
principal  nobility,  in  order  to  confider  what  was  to 
.JC.  be  refolved  upon  in  the  prefent  emergency.  Every 
expedient,  which  fear  could  fuggeft,  was  fuccef- 
fively  mentioned  by  the  king,  or  by  thofe  who 
poflefled  his  confidence  ;  they  even  propofed  '  to 

*  pay  whatever  tribute,  or  to  give  up  whatever 
'  portion  of  territory  the  Romans  mould  demand  ; 
'  nay,  mould  other  conditions  flill  more  humiliat- 

*  ing,  be  infilled  upon,  to  fubmit  even  to  thefe, 
6  rather  than  abide  the  hazard  of  a  war.'     Some  of 
the  council,  however,   protefted   warmly  againft 
thefe  ignominious  meafures,  and  urged  the  certain 
ruin  which  muft  attend  them.     They  infifted,  that 
if  the  king  did  not  mean  to  cede  all,  he  muft  refolve 
to    give    up  nothing;    that    the   rapacioufnefs  of 
Home  would   not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs  than  his 
whole  kingdom  ;    that  he  was  now  in  a  condiiion 
to  bid  thtm  defiance}   and  that,  fuppofing  even 

the 
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the  worft,  it  was  far  more  honourable  to  encoun-  BOOK 
ter  any  dangers  in  the  defence  of  his  throne,  than     VII. 
tamely  to  relign  it. — '  Be  war  then  your  choice,'  Seft.  i. 
replied  the  king,  whether  from  conviction,  or  from  \-s*v^u 
fhame,  '  and  may  the  gods  grant  us  fuccefs!'         Bef.Chrift 

THI<:  fpirited  loyalty  of  the  Macedonians  on  this 
occafion  mews,  that,  whatever  were  the  vices  of 
the  man,  Perfeus  was  not  wanting  in  thofe  quali- 
ties which  ufually  endear  kings  to  their  people. 
As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  war  was  refolved  Liv.42.53. 
upon,  from  every  part  of  Macedon  he  had  offers 
of  large  fubfidies,  and  ample  fupplies  of  all  things 
neceflary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army.  His 
conduct  did  him  no  lefs  honour.  He  thanked  his 
fubje&s  for  their  honeft  zeal ;  but  told  them,  that 
his  own  treafures  were  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  his 
demands  ;  and  that  the  only  fervice,  with  which 
he  mould  burden  them,  was  the  furnifhing  of  car- 
nages for  tranfporting  his  machines  and  imple- 
ments of  war. 

PERSEUS  was  early  in  the  field,  and  having  iwd. 54, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ftreights  which  open ss' 
from  the  Macedonian  frontier  into  the  vale  of 
Tempe,  had  advanced,  before  the  Romans  ap- 
peared, as  far  as  Sycurium,  a  city  fituated  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  mount  Ofia.  He  had  now 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  opening  the  campaign 
with  advantage.  The  conful,  on  his  march 
through  Athamania  to  Theflaly,  was  at  this  very 
time  intangled  in  the  defiles  and  intricate  pafles 
which  interfecl:  this  mountainous  part  of  Greece. 
Had  Perfeus  attacked  him  here,  the  Romans 
themfelves  confeffed,  that  a  total  defeat  was  ai- 
moft  unavoidable.  But  fearful  of  engaging  in 
any  hazardous  enterprife,  fay  the  Roman  writers, 
or  more  probably,  not  having  proper  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  motions  and  fituations,  which  in 
thofe  days  was  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  the 

Mace- 
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BOOK  Macedonian  king  contented  himfelf  with  the  op- 
VII.     portunity  which  his  pofition  afforded  him  of  co- 

Secl.r.  vering  Macedon  and  the  northern  Theffaly. 

length  Licinius  reached  Lariifa  ;  and  hav- 
*n£  been  joined  by  a  thouland  auxiliaries  from  the 
Achaean  dates,  a  reinforcement  of  five  thoufand 
men  under  Kumeries  from  A.fia,  and  a  body  of 
ThefTalian  horfe,  he  encamped  on  the  north-fide 
of  the  Pencils.  The  two  armies  were  now  within 
t*.42.57  a  few  miles  of  each  other  :  but  though  the  forag- 
fecl-  ing  parties  from  the  Macedonian  army  overfpread 
the  country,  and  had  extended  their  ravages  into 
Pheraea  ,  and  though  Perfeus  had  for  feveral 
days  appeared  every  morning  in  order  of  battle, 
and  even  infulted  the  Roman  camp,  in  the  hopes 
of  bringing  on  an  engagement,  the  conful  never- 
thelefs  teemed  induftrioufly  to  avoid  it.  Embol- 
dened by  this,  Perfeus  moved  his  camp  feven 
miles  nearer,  and  the  enfuing  morning,  by  the 
firfl  dawn  of  day,  having  formed  his  whole  army, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  infantry  to  the  verge  of  the  Roman  en- 
trenchments. The  fudden  appearance  of  the 
enemy  at  an  hour  much  earlier  than  ufual,  and 
their  icfolute  and  firm  appearance,  threw  the  Ro- 
man camp  into  confufiort  ;  the  tumultuous  hurry 
of  the  foldiery  making  the  danger  from  without 
appear  greater  than  it  Was.  The  conful,  in  this 
critical  fituaiion,  commanded  all  his  cavalry,  with 
the  light-armed  and  auxiliary  troops,  to  fally  forth 
and  repulfe  the  enemy,  he  himfelf  remaining  within 
the  trenches  with  his  legionaries,  ready  to  anfwer 
any  exigency.  The  Roman  detachment  found  the 
talk  afligned  to  them,  much  more  difficult  than  they 
expected.  Unable  to  fland  the  furious  charge  of  the 

A 

*  Cue  of  the  fa'reft  provinces  of  Thelfaly,  and  under  the  imr.je- 
d'.ate  j,roii£tion  of  the  Romans. 

. 

Thracian 
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Thracian  horfernen,  who,  to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  B  o  o  K 
the  Roman  hiftorian,  '  rufhed  forward  with  a  fe-     VII. 
rocky  like  that  of  wild  beails  fpringing  on  their  SeQ..  §. 
prey,'  they  gave  way  on  every  fide,  after  having  JrPC^ 
fuitained  confiderable  lofs,  and  had  been  all  cut  to   ""  \-\  n 
pieces,  if  the  ThefTalian  cavalry,  who  covered  the 
left  wing,    and  had  hitherto  llood  their  ground, 
had   not  received  them  within  their  ranks,  and 
•flickered  them  from  the  purfuers. 

THI.  inftant  it  was  known  that  the  advantage 
was  on  the  fide  of  Macedon,  Hippias  and  Leon- 
natus,  who  commanded  the  phalanx,  advanced  to 
the  field  of  battle,  in  hopes  of  crowning  the  glory 
of  the  day  by  ftorming  the  Roman  camp.  And  had 
the  king  yielded  to  their  martial  ardour,  there  had 
been  little  doubt  of  fuccefs  :  but  fo  daring  an  ex- 
ploit was  more  than  Perfeus  durft  afpire  to.  His 
natural  pufillanimity  returned  ;  and  Evander,  who 
was  no  {tranger  to  his  mailer's  weaknefs,  and  proba- 
bly difcovered  his  wifhes  in  his  looks,  at  fight  of 
the  phalanx  advifed  him,  '  not  to  tempt  fortune  any 
further  for  the  prefent,  but  rather  be  fatisfied 
with  the  fuccefs  he  had  already  obtained,  which 
would  certainly  facilitate  a  peace,  if  peace  was  his 
object,  or  if  he  chofe  to  continue  the  war,  would 
induce  numbers  to  join  him.*  Perfeus.  with 
much  commendation  of  Evander's  prudence,  or- 
dered the  phalanx  to  halt,  and  a  retreat  to  be  hlt  ' 


founded.     In  this  aftion  there  fell  of  the  Roman 


infantry  two  thoufand,  with  two  hundred  of  their 
cavalry  ;  two  hundred  more  of  their  horfemen 
being  made  prifoners.  Forty  foot  and  twenty 
horle  were  all  the  Macedonians  loft. 

NEXT  morning  difcovered  to  Perfeus  his  fatal  Liv.4z  60. 
error.     Dreading  the  very  enterprise  which  the 
Macedonian  durft  not  attempt,  Eumenes  had  ad- 
vifed the  coniul  to  decamp  by  nighr,  and  retreat  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  Peneus,  where  he  might  re- 

main 
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BOOK,  main  in  fafety ;  and  Licinius,  notwithftanding  the 

VII.    humiliating  confeflion  which  fuch  a  ftep  implied, 

Sect.  i.  found  it  expedient  to  follow  the  advice.     Perfeus 

^ — ^T*  now  faw,  what  might  have  been  done  had  he  fol- 

e;7In   lowed  his  victory,  or  even  been  attentive  to  the 

enemy's  motions  during  the  night,  and  attacked 

them  in  their  retreat  over  the  river. 

FROM  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  the  news 
of  this  fuccefs,  imperfect  as  it  was,  was  received 
throughout  Greece,  we  may  judge  what  the  real 
difpofitions  of  the  people  were,  and  how  difficult 
the  Romans  would  have  found  this  war,  had  a 
prince  of  abilities,  and  worthy  of  public  confi- 
dence, been  then  feated  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don.  The  different  ftates  had  before  fhewn  their 
difaffection  to  the  caufe  of  Rome,  in  the  fcanty 
fuccours  they  fent  to  the  conful,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, fays  Livy  %  were  fo  inconsiderable  as  not  to 
be  wonh  recording,  whilft  they  apologized  under 
various  pretences,  and  flill  profefled  an  ardent 
zeal  for  her  fervice.  That  difguife  which  the 
dread  of  Roman  power  had  obliged  them  to 
affume,  was  now  thrown  off 7  ;  and  not  only  the 
friends  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Macedon,  but  even 
the  men  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  warm  in 
the  interefts  of  Rome,  joined  in  the  general 
joy.  The  Romans,  it  appears  from  the  confeflion 
of  their  own  writers,  had  already  made  Greece 
feel  their  infolence  and  oppreflion  ;  and  many  of 
their  moft  zealous  partizans  began  to  entertain  the 
moil  melancholy  apprehenfions  of  impending  fer- 
vitude. 

PERSEUS,  by  his  own  conduct,  foon  weakened 
the  impreflions  which,  properly  cultivated,  might 

6  Quorum  pleraque  (adeo  parva  erant)  in  oblivionem  dedufta. 

Liv.4.2.  55. 

?  '  Fama  pugnae,'  fays  Livy,  fpeaking  of  this  battle,  '  iiudavit 
voluntatej  hominnm'.  Ib.  63. 

have 
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have  been  highly  advantageous.     As  if  former  ex-  B  o  o  K 
perience  had  not  taught  him  that  a  vigorous  pro-     VII. 
fecutionof  the  war  was  his  only  refource,  he  re-  Sett,  i. 
newed  his  folicrtations  for  peace  with  all  the  ab-  - 
je&nefs  of  a  vanquifhed  enemy  ;   offering  to  cede  Bef-  Chrilt 
to  the  Romans  all  the  cities  and  provinces  which  p0tyb. 
had  been  ceded  by  his  father  Philip,  and  to  pay  L?«at-  &)• 
the  fame  tribute  he  had  agreed  to  pay.     But  the  L|M-Z '**" 
Romans,  whofe  maxim  it  was,  never,  in  whatever 
fortune,  to  make  peace  with  a  victorious  enemy, 
rejected  his  offer  withfcorn,  imperioufly  requiring 
Perfeus  *  to  furrender  himfelf  and  his  kingdom  to 
*  the  Romans  at  difcretion,  as  the  only  way  by 
'  which  peace  was  to  be  obtained.'     Incenfed  at 
this  haughty  anfwer,  the  king*s  counfellors  advifed 
him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  accommodation ; 
but  the  very  haughtinefs  of  the  anfwer  terrified 
his  fpirit,  and  became  a  new  argument  with  Per- 
feus for  renewing  his  application.     He  thought  it 
impoflible,  that   the  conful  mould  manifeft  fuch 
firmnefs,   without   an   affurance   of   fuccefs :    he 
therefore  fent  a  fecoud  deputation,  with  an  offer 
of  a  much  larger  tribute  j  to  which  the  Romans 
returned  the  fame  anfwer. 

THE  manner  in  which  the  conful  profecuted  the 
war  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  (hewed 
but  little  of  that  firmnefs  or  affurance  of  victory, 
which  thefe  fpirited  anfwers  feemed  to  imply.  In  Liv.42.  ^ 
Theffaly,  the  two  armies  were  employed  in  attack-  et  feq. 
ing  or  defending,  with  various  fuccefs,  places  of 
little  importance,  except  merely  on  account  of 
their  fituation  ;  or  iu  occafional  ikir mimes,  moftly 
between  the  foraging  parties,  which,  though 
fometimes  bloody  and  attended  with  lofs  to  the 
Macedonians,  made  no  material  alteration  in  the 
ftate  of  affairs.  Perfeus,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
Roman  efforts,  ftill  kept  poffelFion  of  the  paitas 
and  (Irong  holds  that  commanded  the  Macedonian 

frontier. 
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BOOK  frontier.     In  Illyricum,  one  of  the  conful's  lieu- 

VII.     tenants  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of  two  opulent 

Seel, i.. towns,  and    had    granted   the  inhabitants   their 

irrC"".;  effects,  in  the  view  of  alluring  to  fubmillion,  by 

Bef.Chuft.i-  I  in  . 

,7,       this  apparent  clemency,    another  ftrong  town  in 
Liv.  43.  i.  the,  neighbourhood  ;   but  finding  his  expectations 
difappointed,   and  that  neither  his  fubtlety  of  con- 
trivance nor  force  of  arms  could  give  him  poflef- 
fion,  he  returned,  and  pillaged  both   the  places 
Liv.42.63.  which   he  had  formerly  fpared.     In  Boeotia,  the 
praetor  Lucretius  laid  fiege  to  Haliartus,  and  hav- 
ing taken  it  after  an  obftinate  and  vigorous  de- 
fence,  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  ap- 
propriating mod  of  the  fpoils  to  his  own  ufe,  and 
then  ralmg  it  to  the  ground.     From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Thebes,  which,  though  me  opened 
her  gates,  he  neverthelefs  treated  with  all  the  fe- 
verity  of  an  exafperated  enemy  :  not  content  with 
reftoring  the  citizens  that  had  been  banimed  for 
their  attachment  to  the  Roman  mtereft,  he  alfo 
fold,  with  their  families,  as  flaves,   all  who  were 
fufpefted  of  favouring  the  caufe  of  Macedon. 
Plut  in         PURSE us  having,  in  the  mean  time,  furprifed  a 
Paul.  Ae-  Part  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  lay  at  Oreum  in 
miiio.      Euboea,  had  taken  twenty  of  their  itore-mips,  funk 
the  reft,    laden   with   wheat,  and   made  himfelf 
mafler  of  four   gallies,  of  five  benches  of  oars. 
Liv.42.67.  Intelligence  having  been  received,  that  fome  of  the 
Thracian  tribes,  inftigated  and  affifted  by  Eume- 
nes  of  Pergamus,   had  broken  into  the  dominions 
of  Cotys,  a  king  of  Thrace  in  alliance  with  Per- 
feus,  and  an  auxiliary  in  the  Macedonian  camp, 
he  immediately  diimiffed  the  Thracian  king  with 
large  prefents,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  territories  ;    and  fo  little 
now  were  his  apprehenfions   of  danger  from  the 
Romans,   that  he  himfelf  marched  foon  after  to 

the 
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the  aid  of  Cotys,   and  obtained  for  him  a  com-  BOOK 
pletc  victory  over  the  invaders.  Vll. 

LICINIUS  was  fucceeded  in  the  command  by  the  Sect.  i. 
coniul  Hoitilius,  who  was  more  unfuccefsful  than  v — ' 
his  predeceflbr.  .  Upon  his  very  entrance  into  ,!?rift 
Epire,  of  whofe  defection  there  was  not  as  yet 
any  fufpicion,  he  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  an 
ambufcade  of  Epirots,  who  had  lain  in  wait  for 
him,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Perfeus.  He 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  Macedo- 
nia by  the  province  of  Elymaea,  and  was  defeated. 
He  attempted  a  pafiage  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains, and  found  it  impracticable.  He  detached 
his  lieutenant  Appius  Claudius,  to  infeft  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  from  the  fide  of  Illyricum ;  who 
having  formed  the  defign  of  plundering  Ufcana,  a  Liv.43.io. 
city  on  the  confines  of  Macedon,  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  caught  in  a  fnare  by  a  ftratagem  of  the  Cre- 
'tan  garrifon :  they  had  promifed  to  betray  the 
place  to  him  ;  but  upon  his  approaching  the  walls 
with  a  carelefs  fecurity,  they  {allied  out  with  the 
inhabitants,  and  attacked  him  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
fcarcely  a  fourth  part  of  his  army  efcaped. 

THIS  train  of  bad  fuccefs  became  the  more  re- 
proachful from  the  caufe  to  which  it  feemed  juflly 
to  be  afcribed,  '  the  rapacity  and  infolence  of  op- 
preflion,'  with  which  mod  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders  of  the  prefent  year,  as  well  as  the  preced- 
ing, flood  charged.  Decimius,  who  at  the  begin- 1^.4*45. 
ning  of  the  war  had  been  fent  on  an  embalTy  to 
Gentius  of  Illyiicum,  was,  with  good  reafon, 
fufpected  of  having  fold  himfelf  to  the  Illyrian 
king.  Complaints,  fupported  by  the  ftrongeft 
proofs,  had  been  laid  before  the  fenate  a^ainlt 
•Lucretius,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  lad  year,  Liv.  43.4. 
who,  after  enriching  himfelf  with  the  pillage  of 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  had  not  even  fpared  her 
friends,  defpoiling  the  very  temples  of  Chalcis, 

VOL.  II.  1  i  then 
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BOOK  then  confederate  with  the  Romans,  of  their  moil 
VII.     precious  ornaments,  in  order  to  add  to  the  magni- 
SecT:.  i.  ficence  of  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  An- 
' — -v — -  tium.     There  was  alfo  reafon  to  fufpect,  that  Li- 
Bef.Chnft  cjnjus  himfelf  had  not  been  guiltleis.     The  like 
complaints  were  now  brought  againfl  the  conful 
Hoftiiius,   and  the  officers  under  his  command. 
Caflius,  one  of  his  praetors,  was  infamous  for  his 
LIV.  43.7-  depredations.    His  admiral,   Hortenfms,  had  put 
to  death  the  chief  men  of  Abdera,  on  the  Thra- 
cian  coaft,  and  fold  for  Haves  the  reft  of  the  citi- 
zens, becaufe  they  had  refufed  to  comply  with  his 
mercilefs  exactions,  and  had  dared  to  appeal  to 
the  confui  for  relief;   fo  that  the  neighbouring 
cities,  alarmed  by  thefe  enormities,  and  dreading 
fimilar   acts  of   violence,    had   ihut  their  gates 
againfl:  him.     On  his  return  to  Chalcis,  the  un- 
happy Chalcidians  again  experienced  all  the  cru- 
elty and  rapine  of  Lucretius,     Even  the  army  un- 
Liv.ibid.  der  the  immediate  command  of  Hoftiiius  had  been 
lr-  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  either  by  the  facility  or 

avarice  of  the  conful  and  his  principal  officers  ; 
numbers  of  the  foldiers  having,  for  money,  or 
through  favour,  obtained  leave  of  abfence,  and 
returned  to  Italy. 

THE  Macedonian  affairs,  on  the  contaary, 
Li  s  lg  wore  a  profperous  appearance.  Perfeus  had  de- 
19,  ao.  '  feated  every  attempt  againft  Macedon  during  the 
lummer ;  and  as  foon  as  winter  had  fet  in,  and 
the  fnows  had  rendered  the  mountains  and  glens 
around  him  impaffable  the  Romans,  he  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Dardanians  (who,  probably  on 
the  retreat  of  the  Baftarnae,  began  again  to  be 
troublefome)  leaving  ten  thoufand  of  them  dead 
on  the  field.  From  thence  he  had  advanced  into 
Illyricum,  with  the  view  of  recovering  fome 
places  of  flrength,  formerly  taken  by  the  Romans, 
which  were  of  confequence  to  the  fecurity  of  the 

Mace- 
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Macedonian  frontier ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  B  o  o  K 
entering   into   alliance   with    Gentius,   the    moil      VII. 
powerful  of  the  Illyrian  princes.     He  found  little  Sect,  i. 
difficulty  in   the  accomplifhment  of  the  former, v- — v~<-J 
and  might  as  eafily  have  effected  the  latter,  had  Bef-Chrltl 
not  his  own  fordid  avarice  been  the  obftacle.    Gen-  Poiyb. 
tius  wanted  money,  and  Perfeus  could  not  think  Lesat-  ?6' 
of  fupplying  him  :  ftf  that,  after  a  repeated  inter- 1,^.43.23. 
change  of  meffages,  the  negotiation  ended  with- 
out effect.     He  had  not  yet  entered  Illyricum, 
when  he  received  th€  pleafmg  intelligence,  that  the 
Epirots,   at  the  inftigation  of  Cephalus,  one  of 
their  chieftains,  had  renounced  the  friendfhip  of 
Rome,  and  declared  in  his  favour.     The  Aetolians 
too  folicited  his  prefence,  offering  to  put  Stratus 
into  his  hands,  a  confiderable  city  of  Acarnania 
on  the  Achelous,  which  at  this  time  was  in  their 
pofleflion.     The  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted, 
and  Perfeus  was  inftantly  in  motion.     But  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  feafon  and  the  difficulty  of  the  roads 
rendering  his  march  exceedingly  tedious,  a  Roman 
commander,  who  was  ftationed   in  the  country, 
conceiving  fome  fufpicion  of  the  defign,  had  en- 
tered the  city  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  the 
evening  before  Perfeus   reached  it.      He    made 
himfelf  however  fome  amends,  by  getting  poffef- 
fion   of    Aperantia,    a   neighbouring   diftrict   of 
Aetolia ;  and  this  fuccefs  was  foon  followed  by 
advice,  that  Clevas,  one  of  his  generals,  had  de- 
feated the  Romans  on  the  borders  of  Epire,  in 
two  fucceffive  engagements,  in  which  two  thoufand 
of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  and  three  hundred  been 
made  prifoners. 

NOTHING  indeed  feems  now  to  have  been  want- 
ing to  Perfeus,  but  to  have  knovrn  how  to  employ 
properly  the  treafures  of  which  he  was  matter. 
The  corruption  and  infolence  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders had  made  them  generally  odious.  Poly- 

I  i  2.  bius 
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BOOK  bius  himfelf  acknowledges,  that,  had  the   Mace- 
VII.     donian  king  (whofe  avarice,  to  fuch  a  wonderful 
Seel:,  i.  excefs  of  meannefs  and  folly,  muft,  fays  he,  have 
been  a  judgment  on  him  from  the  gods*)  im- 
Proved  the  prefent  opportunity,  by  giving  mode- 
rate fubiidies  to  the  kings  and  ftates  of  Afia  and 
Greece,  gratifying  at  the  fame  time  with  prefents 
the  principal  men  in  the  different  cities,  he  had 
effectually  ruined  the  Roman  intereft  with  mod  of 
the  Greek  and  Afiatic  nations.    ^ 

WHEN  tidings  of  thefe  matters  were  received  in 
Rome,  they  occalioned  the  deepeft  confternation. 
Upon  the  hrft  complaints,  commiilioners  had  been 
LTV.  43. 8,  immediately  fent  into  Greece  ;    and  their  report 
n> ''•      exceeded  even  the  voice  of  fame.     Embaffadors 
alfo  had  now  arrived  from  thofe  ftates  which  had 
fuffered  mod  from  the  oppreflions  and  rapacity  of 
the  Roman  commanders,   to  implore  juftice  from 
the  fenate  and  Roman  people.     To  the  Romans 
the  crifis  was  alarming.     They  were  in  danger  of 
iofing  Greece,  if  not  Afia :  and  ibme  of  the  firfl 
nobility  were  among  the  accufed  criminals.     Or- 
ders  were  immediately  iffued,  requiring  all  the 
fenators   throughout   Italy,    unlefs   employed  on 
public  fervice,  to  repair  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  forbidding  any  fenator  to  go  farther  than  one 
mile  from  the  city.     Lucretius9,  the  late  praetor, 
had  already  been  fummoned  to  appear.     The  no- 
bles would  gladly  have  faved  him,  but  they  found 
it  impoffible.     Two  tribunes  of  the  people,  M. 

8  AtttjwovoSxa&i*  is  the  expreffive  name  that  Polybius  gives  to  the 
amazing  avarice  of  this  wretched  prince.     See  Legat.  77. 

9  When  the  charge  againfl  him  was  firft  laid  before  the  fenate, 
it  was  pretended,  that  he  was  abroad  with  the  army,   and  that 
therefore  it  was  neceffary  to  poftpone  the  inquiry.     It  afterwards 
appeared,  that  at  this  very  time  he  was  at  his  villa,  employing  in 
expenfive  works  the  vaii  fums  which  he  had  brought  home  from 
the  pillage  of  Haliartu?,  and  the  plunder  of  the  Chalcidians.     See 
Liv.  43-  4' 

Juventius 
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Juventius  Thalna  and  Cn.  Aufidius,  were  aftiveBo  o  K 
in  the  profecution  ;  and  his  trial  being  brought  on,    VII. 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  with  one  voice,  pronounced  Sect.!, 
him  guilty.     Several  others,  not  lefs  criminal,  had 
probably  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  not  their  trials 
been  put  off,  under  pretence,  that  they  were  ne- 
cefTary  perfons  in  the  army  abroad,  and   could 
not  therefore  appear  in  their  own  defence. 

THE  next  bufmefs  was,  to  guard  againft  the 
confequences  to  be  dreaded  from  the  refentment  of 
an  injured    people.      An    edict   was   accordingly 
palTed,  which  enacted,  '  That  henceforth  the  allies  1^.43.17. 
'  of  Rome  mould  not  pay  obedience  to  any  re- 

*  quifitions  made  by  any  magistrate  whatfoever, 

*  unlefs  it  appeared,  that    thefe  requifuions  had 
6  proceeded  from  the  fenate  ihemfelves.'     Orders 
were  likewife  tranfmitted  to  Hoftilius,  and  other Ibid-  *• 
commanders  in  Greece,  to  conduct  themfelves  for 

the  future  with  greater  caution  ;  and  wherever  re- 
paration could  be  made,  to  make  it  as  fpeedily  as 
poffible.  To  the  feveral  ftates  alfo  embaffadors 
were  deputed,  to  affure  them  of  the  affectionate 
regard  paid  to  their  interefts,  and  to  notify  the 
new  edict,  which  the  fenate,  ever  attentive  to  the 
LIBERTIES  of  GREECE,  had  been  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  iffue. 

THIS  however,  as  appears  from  Polybius,  was  Ltgat.  74. 
only  the  oftenftble  part  of  their  commiffion.  Be-  ?*• 
neath  all  this  femblance  .of  affection  lurked  the 
moft  treacherous  defigns.  The  embaffadors  had 
fecret  inductions  to  ieize  the  opportunity,  when 
thefe  gracious  aflurances  mould  have  lulled  every 
fufpicion,  to  deftroy  all  thofe,  whom  eminent 
abilities  and  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country 
had  rendered  obnoxious  to  Rome.  In  thofe  ftates 
where  their  opponents  were  too  many  to  be  thus 
difpatched,  they  were  to  endeavour  at  leart  to  get 
into  their  hands  a  number  of  the  moft  confiderable 

perfons, 
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BOOK  perfons,  by  way  of  hoftages ;  or  to  obtain  permif- 

VII.    lion  to  introduce  Roman  garrifons  into  their  cities, 

Sect.  i.  in  order  to  lay  thofe  ftates  under  the  neceflity  of 

1 — ••*-;    fubmitting  to  whatever  terms  Rome  might  hereaf- 

Bef.Chrifl  ^  think  fit  t()  prefcribe> 

THE  embafladora  were  to  have  entered  on  the 
execution  of  this  part  of  their  inftructions  in 
Achaia  ;  and  three  Achaeans  of  the  higheft  dif- 
tinction,  Lycortas,  Polybius,  and  Archon,  whofe 
virtue  had  withstood  every  temptation,  were  the 
firft  victims  marked  for  definition.  But  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Achaean  diet,  it  was  found,  that 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  purpofe.  Even 
the  queftion,  '  whether  Achaia  mould  take  part 
with  Rome  againit  Macedon  ?'  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce great  heats.  And  the  embafladors  began  to 
fear,  that,  mould  they  venture  on  the  attempt  they 
had  in  view,  it  would  only  ferve  to  difclofe  what  it 
was  their  intereft  to  conceal,  and  perhaps  involve 
their  whole  party  in  ruin. 

WITH  the  Aetolians,  from  whom  they  were  to 
have  exacled  hoftages,  they  had  no  better  fuccefs. 
The  diet  was  a  fcene  of  tumult  and  confufion  ; 
and  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  mutual  violence  did  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  parties  proceed,  that 
thofe  in  oppofition  to  Rome  ftoned,  in  the  very 
diet,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  embafladors,  one 
of  the  contrary  faction.  From  fuch  an  aflembly  it 
had  been  to  little  purpofe  to  have  demanded  hof- 
tages :  the  embaifadors  therefore  took  care  to 
withdraw  without  mentioning  them. 

FROM  thence  they  proceeded  to  Acarnania,  too 
inconfiderable  a  ftate  in  appearance  to  be  capable 
of  much  firmnefs.  And  here,  befides,  Home  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  ftrong  party.  Yet,  the  inftant 
it  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  receive  Roman 
garrifons  into  their  cities,  the  greater  part  of  the 
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aflembly  exprefled  the  higheft  indignation  '  °  ;  and  BOOK 
the  embaffadors,  who  faw  it  would  be  in  vain  to     VII. 
contend  againft  fo  general  an  oppofition,  had  the 
prudence  to  defift. 

THESE  proceedings  need  no  comment.     They  Bef 
clearly   develope   the    Roman   character  at   this 
period  ;    and  they  (hew  what  powerful  aids  Mace- 
don  might  itill  have  drawn  from  Greece,  had  not 
Perfeus  been  wanting  to  himfeif  and  to  his  caufe. 

THE  conduct  of  the  war  now  devolved  on  C^Bef.Chr 
Marcius   Philippus,    the   trufty  friend  by   whom       !69- 
Perfeus  had  been  circumvented ;   who,  with  Q^ 
Servilius  Caepio,  had  been  elected  to  the  conful- 
fhip.     His  fetting  out  had  an  appearance  of  vigour, 
that  promifed  great  things :  his  neceflary  levies 
were  completed  with  unufual  expedition ;   and  by 
the  firft  opening  of  the  fpring  he  had   already 
joined  the  army  in  ThefTaly.    The  commencement 
of  his  operations  was  equally  fpirited.     Ambitious 
of  fucceeding  where  the  preceding  commanders 
had  failed,  and  fenfible  that  the  artifice  which  he 
had  practifed  before  could  not  avail  him  again,  he 
flaked  all  his  hopes  on  boldnefs  and  enterprife, 
declaring  himfeif  refolved  to  force  his  way  through  L;v 
fome  of  thofe  formidable  barriers  which  had  hi-  &  feq. 
therto  defied  the  Roman  arms.     Upon  enquiry, 
he  was  told   there  were  three  paffes    where   he 
might    poffibly    fucceed ;     one    by    the  way   of 
Pythium,    another    by   the    Cambunian    moun- 
tains   where  Hoftilius    had  failed,  and  a    third 
by  the  lake  Afcuris.     For  fome  part  of  the  way, 
one  common  road  led  to  all,  which  afterwards 

10  Livy  (43.  17.)  has  given  fome  account  of  this  tranfatlion, 
but  in  a  very  lligiu  and  curfory  manner.  However,  what  he  men- 
tions of  the  oppofuion  made  to  the  article  ofgarrifons  in  the  Acar- 
nanian  convention,  is  remarkable.  '  Pars  recuiare,  ne  quod  hello 
'  captis  et  hoftibus  mos  e/et,  id  pzcatae  ef  fociae  civttatei  igno- 
4  miniae  accipereni. 

branched 
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BOOK  branched  into  three,  each  leading  to  one  of  the 

VII.     above  mentioned  paiTes.     Undetermined  which  to 

Se.ft.  i.  choofe,  he  neverthelefs  began  his  march,  purpof- 

v- — v — -   ing  to  form  his  plan  according  to  the  difcoveries 

e  J6   r     he  mould  make  as  he  advanced.     Being  arrived  at 

the  place  where   the  road  divided,  he  detached 

(for  what  reafons  we  are  not  told)  a  body  of  four 

thoufand  men  under    two   commanders,  one  of 

them  his  fon,    to    attempt  to  pafs   by  the   lake 

Afcuris  ;   halting  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  until 

he  had  intelligence  of  the  event. 

THE  road,  through  which  this  detachment  had 
to  march,  was  rugged,  fteep,  and  worn  into 
channels  by  the  mountain  floods ;  fo  that  after  two 
days  incefiant  labour,  they  had  fcarcely  proceeded 
fifteen  miles.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the 
fecond  day,  they  gained  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
they  ventured  to  encamp  ;  and  the  enfuing  morn- 
'  ing}  having  moved  on  about  feven  miles  farther, 
they  reached  the  fummit  of  another  mountain, 
from  whence  they  could  defcry  one  of  the  enemy's 
ftations  about  a  mile  from  them,  and  at  a  farther 
diftance,  Dium,  the  camp  of  Perfeus,  with  all 
that  part  of  the  Macedonian  coaft  that  is  warned 
by  the  gulph  of  Theifalonica.  Advice  was  imme- 
diately difpatched  to  the  conful,  who,  fortunately 
for  them,  was  already  on  his  march  ;  anxious  to 
know  the  fate  of  his  men,  whom,  inconfiderately 
enough,  he  had  ventured  into  the  midft  of  the 
enemy's  pofts,  defiles,  and  hollows,  to  which  they 
•were  ftrangers.  No  fooner  were  the  army  fome- 
what  recovered  from  their  fatiguing  march,  than 
Marcius  prepared  to  drive  the  Macedonian  party 
from  the  poft,  without  which  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  advance.  The  Macedonians  were  not  lefs 
ready  to  receive  them.  The'party  which  Hippias 
commanded  was  twelve  thoufand  ftrong ;  and 
paving  only  a  mountain's  fummit  to  defend,  where 
\  he 
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he  knew  every  advantage  of  ground,  and  where  BOOK 
only  a  few  combatants  could  engage,  he  was  more     VII. 
than  a  match  for  the  Romans,  who  were  repulfed.  Sect,  i. 
On  the  fecond  day  they  renewed  the  attack,  and  v— v~^-» 
in  like  manner  on  the  third;   but  ftill  without  Bef- Chr5tt 
fuccefs. 

THE  conful  faw  his  critical  fituation.  It  was 
impoflible  for  his  army  to  fubfift  on  the  fharp 
ridge  of  a  barren  mountain.  He  could  not  ad- 
vance ;  and  to  retreat  was  highly  dangerous,  from, 
the  nature  of  the  road,  through  which  he  muft 
pafs,  and  from  the  enemy's  commanding  the 
mountain-heights,  from  whence  they  might  pour 
down  deftruclion  on  him  and  his  army.  It  is 
fcarcely  conceivable,  that  at  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, Perfeus  mould  have  fliewn  that  imbecillity  of 
conduct,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty. 
Had  he  done  what  was  in  his  power,  had  he  fup- 
ported  Hippias,  or  endeavbured  to  cut  off  Mar- 
cius'  retreat,  the  Romans  themfelves  confelfed 
their  ruin  .had  been  inevitable.  Inftead  of  this, 
though  during  the  three  days  that  the  engagement 
lafted  he  was  ib  near  the  fcene  of  action  as  proba- 
bly to  hear  the  mouts  of  the  combatants,  he  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  parading  along  the  more  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  without  fending  the  fmalleft 
reinforcement  up  the  mountain. 

MAX  cms,  however,  refolved  not  to  return 
back,  but  at  all  hazards  to  defcend  the  mountain, 
and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  Macedon  through 
the  glen  below,  leaving  Popilius  with  a  party  of 
the  army  on  the  fummit  to  cover  his  rear.  This 
was  an  enterprife  of  infinite  toil.  The  mountain 
was  in  many  places  exceedingly  fleep,  and  even 
where  it  feemed  to  be  lefs  abrupt,  there  was  no 
fure  footing  to  be  found  in  thofe  untrodden  paths  ; 
fo  that  the  troops,  rather  than  truft  to  their  feet, 
for  the  mod  part  rolled  themfelves  down.  To  add 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  difficulty,  the  elephants  recoiled  at  the  preci- 
VII.  pices,  and  became  ontrageous,  throwing  their 

Seel.  i.  riders,  and  fearing  the  horfes  with  their  hideous 
cries.  During  the  general  confufion  which  this 
occafioned,  had  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  enemy 
appeared,  the  confui  himfelf  acknowledged  after- 
wards, there  had  been  an  end  of  the  Roman  army. 
After  trying  feveral  expedients,  it  was  contrived 
to  let  down  thefe  unwieldy  animals  by  wooden 
platforms,  one  end  of  which  was  joined  to  the 
cliff,  and  the  other  end  fupported  by  pofts  faftened 
in  the  Hope  beneath  :  over  the  floor  of  the  plat- 
form was  fpread  a  covering  of  earth,  that  the  ele- 
phant might  not  be  my  of  venturing  on  it :  as 
foon  as  he  had  gotten  on  the  platform,  (the  pofts 
that  upheld  it  being  cut,  he  was  made  to  flide  off  to 
a  fecond,  which  began  where  the  firft  ended ;  in 
like  manner  to  a  third,  and  fo  onward  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  this  tedious  and  laborious  employment 
was  the  whole  day  confumed.  Towards  night 
they  reached  a  level  fpot,  which,  though  they 
were  ignorant  where  they  were,  or  with  what 
dangers  they  were  ftill  encompaffed,  was  a  circum- 
ftance  which  greatly  relieved  them,  as  they  could 
now  (land  on  firm  ground.  The  morning  light 
afforded  them  no  better  information.  They  found 
themfelves  in  the  hollow  of  a  gloomy  foreft, 
through  which  it  was  impoffible  to  defcry  what  lay 
beyond.  Here,  however,  they  remained  all  that 
day,  in  order  that  Popilius,  who  had  received  di- 
rections to  follow  as  foon  as  he  fafely  could,  might 
have  time  to  join  them.  The  two  fucceeding  days, 
they  moved  forward  without  meeting  with  any  ob- 
ftru&ion,  excepting  what  arofe  from  the  deep  and 
wood-entangled  glens  through  which  they  had  to 
march  ;  when  at  length  their  profpect  opened  into 
the  champaign  country  between  Heracleum  and 
Libethrum,  a  confiderable  way  above  the  entrance 

into 
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into  the  ftreights  of  Tempe,  and  a  few  miles  from  BOOK 
Dium,  where  Perfeus  had  his  head-quarters.  VII. 

PERSEUS  was  bathing,  when  tidings  were  Seft.i. 
brought  him  that  the  Romans  had  paffed  the  de- 
files,  and  were  advancing.  Every  part  of  his 
conduft  now  betrayed  his  abjeft  character.  In  an 
agony  of  fear  he  flung  out  of  the  bath,  exclaiming 
he  was  vanquifhed  without  fighting ;  and  as  if  he 
gave  up  all  for  loft,  inftantly  he  fent  off  orders  to 
burn  his  naval  ftores  at  ThefTalonica,  and  to  throw 
his  treafures  at  Pella  into  the  fea  ;  recalled  Hippias 
from  his  poft  at  the  Afcuris,  and  in  like  manner 
all  the  other  commanders  from  the  feveral  pafles 
where  they  were  Rationed  j  and  having  removed 
on  board  his  fleet  the  ftatues  of  Alexander's  fol- 
diers  that  were  at  Dium,  abandoned  that  city  to 
the  enemy,  and  fled  to  Pydna.  Even  now,  had 
there  been  the  fmalleft  firmnefs  on  his  fide,  Mar- 
cius  had  paid  the  full  price  of  his  temerity.  He 
had  got  beyond  the  pafs  of  Afcuris,  and  the 
ftreights  of  Tempe  ;  but  what  did  this  avail  him? 
Unable  to  advance,  without  a  poflibility  of  re- 
treat, having  no  means  of  fubfiflence  from  the 
country  in  which  he  was,  and  cut  off  from  all 
foreign  fupplies,  he  mud,  had  Perfeus  continued 
only  to  guard  the  feveral  pafles,  have  inevitably 
perifhed.  He  could  not  have  retreated  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  as  the  Macedonians  were 
matters  of  that  road,  and  with  eafe  could  have 
deftroyed  him  from  the  heights  of  which  they 
were  in  pofleflion.  And  mould  he  have  attempted 
to  penetrate  farther  into  Macedon,  the  only  open- 
ing into  it  from  that  quarter  was  by  Dium,  and 
that  flanked  on  the  one  fide  by  Mount  Olympus, 
and  on  the  other,  partly  by  a  dangerous  morafs, 
and  partly  by  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  fo  that  only 
a  narrow  (trait  remained,  where  a  fmall  force  was 
fufficient  to  difpute  the  paflage  againft  the  mod 

3    formidable 
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B  o  o  K  formidable  army.     The  fole  refource  therefore, 

VII.     that  he  had  left,  was  to  have  returned  into  Thef- 

Se&.i.  faly  through  the  vale  of  Tempe.     But  that  was 

*••*"— v---J  hardly   to  be  effected.     For  the   length  of  five 

Bef.chnft  mi{es    the  yoac|  through  this  vale  was  fo  exceed- 

169.        ..  ,         .  o 

ingly  narrow,  that  it  was  not  poiiible  for  two 
beafts  of  burden  to  pafs  abreaft ;  and  on  each 
fide  fo  frightful  was  the  precipice,  that  the  travel- 
ler with  averted  eye  fhrunk  from  the  tremendous 
profpecl: ;  below  alfo  rolled  the  Peneus,  the  ftun- 
ning  noife  of  whofe  waters,  tumbling  over  the 
rocky  bottom,  and  broken  into  frequent  falls, 
deepened  wonderfully  the  horror  of  the  fcene.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  Macedonians  had  forts  and 
entrenchments  ftrongly  garrifoned  at  all  the  impor- 
tant polls  along  the  valley.  So  that  had  not 
Perfeus  weakly  given  up  every  advantage  which  he 
poffelfed,  he  had  now  the  enemy  at  his  mercy. 
But  the  unthinking  temerity  of  the  conful,  fay  the 
Roman  writers,  found  its  apology  in  the  pujillani- 
mlty  of  the  king  ' ' .  Whatever  was  the  folly  of 
Marcius,  luckily  for  him,  it  was  confpicuoufly 
outdone  by  the  king's  fuperior  imbecillity. 

THE  conful,  in  amazement  that  the  Macedo- 
nians had  evacuated  Dium,  entered  the  city  with 
great  caution,  apprehenfive  that,  under  fo  ftrange 
an  appearance  of  timidity,  fome  hoftile  ambufcade 
muft  be  concealed.  His  wonder  increased,  when 
he  faw  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  and  what  a  ftand 
might  have  been  made  there,  had  it  been  properly 
defended  From  Dium  he  pufhed  on  northward 
with  the  fame  fuccefs,  the  Macedonians  every 
where  fubmitting  as  he  approached.  But  though 
he  had  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him,  he  foon  found, 
that  he  had  advanced  farther  than  prudence  could 

1  '  Quae  temeritas  confulis  videri  potuiffet,  quod  eo  procef- 
'  fiffet,  unde  invito  hofte  regredi  nequiret,  earn  non  inconfultam 
•  audaciam  (rex)  fecit.' Liv.  44.  6. 

juflify. 
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juftify;     The  country  was  poor ;  and  as  he  pro-  BOOK 
ceeded  farther  north,  it  became  every  day  more    VII. 
difficult  to  procure   provifions.       His   fleet  alfo,  Sect,  i. 
which  he  had  ordered  to  follow,  and  on  which  he  — * — » 
depended  for  the  fupport  of  his  army,  difappoint-Bef'5:hnft 
ed  his  expectations :   it  had  arrived  off  the  coaft  ; 
but  the  ftore-fliips,  by  fome  miftake,  had  remained 
at  Magnefia.     At  laft,  when  at  the  height  of  dif- 
trefs,  he  received  advice  from  Lucretius,  that  the 
Macedonians  had  abandoned  all  their  polls  in  the 
ftreights  of  Tempe,  and  had  left  plenty  of  provi- 
fions  behind  them  j    and  that  fufficient  fupplies 
mould,  with  all  poffible  expedition,  be  haftened 
forward  to  his  relief.     But  whether  Marcius  began 
to  fear,  that  the  neceflities  of  his  army  might  pro- 
voke them  to  mutiny,  or  that  the  Macedonians, 
recovering  from  their  panic  and  dejection,  might 
intercept  the  fupplies,  and  perhaps  cut  off  his  re- 
treat ;   he  immediately  marched  to  Phila,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  vale,  where  he  had  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  the  provifions  were   by  this    time  arrived  j 
thus  abandoning  all  his  conquefts  with  the  fame 
rapidity,    with   which    he    had   acquired    them. 
"Whatever  induced  this  extraordinary  ftep,  it  fixed 
a  confiderable  blemifh  on  his  military  character.    Ll^44-'- 

PERSEUS  now  faw  with  fhame  and  regret,  what 
his  terror  had  not  permitted  him  to  fee  before, 
that  to  his  own  fpiritlefs  conduct  the  Romans 
owed  their  preservation  ;  and  having  returned  to 
Dium,  and  repaired  what  the  Romans  had  difman- 
tled,  he  encamped  on  the  Enipeus,  five  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  that  city,  with  a  defign  to  cover  this  part 
of  Macedon  from  farther  infult.  What  mortified 
him  mod,  were  the  orders  he  had  given  concern- 
ing his  treafures  at  Pella,  and  his  naval  ftores  at 
Theffalonica :  they  were  a  confeflion  of  fears 
which  at  prefent  he  was  unwilling  to  avow  ;  and 
he  refolved,  at  any  rate,  to  wipe  off  the  reproach. 

THC 
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BOOK      THE  perfons  he  had  employed  in  this  fervice, 

VII.    were  Andronicus  and  Nicias  ;    the  one  had  been 

Se&.i.  fent  to  Pella,  the  other  to  Theffalonica.     Nicias, 

1  —  *  —  ^  punctual  to  the  directions  which  he  received,  had 

,2     caufed  the  treafures  to  be  funk  in  the  fea.    Andro- 

nicus, fufpe&ing  that  his  matter  would  foon  re- 

pent, had  delayed  the  deftrudion  of  the  ftores 

until  farther  orders.     To  have,  or  not  to  have 

obeyed,  Perfeus  confidered  as  equally  criminal, 

and  put  both  his  agents  to  death      To  recover  the 

treafure,  he  procured  divers,  who  brought  up  the 

greater  part  of  it.     They  met  with  the  reward  of 

Nicias  and  Andronicus  ;   the  tyrant  vainly  imagin- 

ing, that  all  remembrance  of  his  pufillanimous 

conduct:  would  be  obliterated,  by  deftroying  thofe 

who  had  it  more  immediately  in  their  power  to 


THE  remainder  of  the  operations  of  the  year 
did  little  towards  refloring  honour  to  the  'Roman 
arms.  The  only  town  the  conful  was  able  to  take, 
was  Heracleum,  a  place  of  no  great  confequence, 
and  which  the  Macedonians,  though  their  camp 
on  the  Enipeus  was  within  fight  of  it,  made  no 
motion  to  relieve.  He  next  attempted  certain 
cities  on  the  Thermaic  gulph,  Theflalonica,  To- 
rone,  Caflandrea,  with  Meliboea  and  Demetrias 
on  the  confines  of  Theflaly  ;  but  all  without  ef« 
feel:  ;  the  whole  of  his  atchievements  amounting 
to  fome  tumultuary  depredations,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  even  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs. 

His  conduct  in  relation  to  Appius  Cento  the 

praetor  was  not  lefs  difreputable.     Appius  com- 

manded in  Illyricum,  and  finding  the  fuperiority 

of  the  enemy,  had  applied  to  the  Achaeans  for 

fuccours.     The  Achaeans  had  before  fent  Poly- 

bius  to  the  conful,  with  an  offer  of  marching  a 

Poiyb.  Le-  body  of  troops  to  his  aid,  which,  probably  de- 

gat.  78.     fpairing  Of  making  any  impreffion  on  the  Macedo- 

nian 
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nian  frontier,  he  had  refufed ;    and  fuch  was  his  B  o  o  K 
illiberal  fpirit,   he  would  not  permit  Appius  to  be     VII. 
reinforced  from  that  quarter,  notwithftanding  his  Sect.  i. 
application  and  prefent  neceflity,  thar  he  might  not  — * — ' 
be  in  a  better  condition  than  himfelf.     The  cafe  Bef^hrift 
was  delicate.     It  was  of  importance  to  the  Achae- 
ans,  to  be  confidered  as  the  faithful  allies  of  the, 
Romans  :  and  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander required  inftant  relief.     Polybius,  artfully 
enough,  contrived  to  elude  the  praetor's  applica- 
tion, and  withal  to  affeft  the  highefl  refpedt  for 
Rome.     He  reprefented  to  the  Achaean  flates, 
that  by  the  fenate's  late  edict,  they  were  not  to 
pay  regard  to  any  requifition  made  by  a  Roman 
commander,  unlefs   that  requifition  appeared  to 
have  the  fan&ion  of  the  fenate.     Appius  had  no 
fuch  fan&ion  to  produce ;   and  therefore  his  de- 
mand could  not  be  complied  with. 

THE  confequences  of  the  conful's  mean  jealoufy 
proved  nearly  fatal  to  Appius ;  for  hiftory  informs  L 
us,  that  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  efcaped  being 
cut  off  by  the  enemy. 


BOOK 
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BOOK         VII. 


S-  E  C  T  I  O  N     II. 


BOOK  nr^HREE  years  and  upwards  had  the  Roman 
J_  arms  been  employed  againft  Macedon,  to 
little  advantage.  At  Rome,  the  fault  of  this  di- 
latory  and  unfuccefsful  war  was  altogether  im- 
168."  Puted  to  tne  incapacity  or  the  corruption  of  the 
feveral  commanders,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it 
had  hitherto  been  intrufted ;  and  it  was  now  the 
general  voice  of  the  people,  that  without  regard 
to  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  fome  perfon  mould  be 
called  forth  to  this  fervice,  whofe  known  abilities 
Plut.  in  and  integrity  merited  the  public  confidence.  In 
Paul.  Ae-  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  they  feemed  to  have  found  the 
man  whom  they  were  feeking,  fon  of  that  Aemi- 
lius Paulus,  who  had  refufed  to  furvive  the  carnage 
of  his  army  on  the  fatal  day  of  Cannae.  He  had 
been  conful  fifteen  years  before,  and  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  that  office,  as  well  as  the  other  offices 
through  which  he  had  pafled,  was  confpicuous 
both  for  military  fkill  and  unblemimed  honour. 

But 
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But  having  flood  a  fecond  time  for  the  confulftiip  BOOK 
without  fuccefs,  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  VII. 
untainted-by  the  contagion  of  diflipated  manners,  Se&.  2. 
which  began  to  be  the  difgrace  of  the  Roman  nobi-  -  —  •'  —  ' 
'ity.  His  only  reproach  was,  that  he  had  divorced  B 
his  wifePapiria,  a  lady  unexceptionable  in  her  con- 
duct, and  defcended  from  one  of  the  nobleft  fami- 
lies in  Rome.  She  had  lived  with  him  many 
years  in  wedlock,  and  had  brought  him  feveral 
children,  two  of  them  fons,  who  promifed  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  their  illuftfious  houfe.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  this  was  not  ' 
fo  much  the  reproach  of  Aemilius  as  of  the  times, 
the  Roman  law  and  manners,  by  the  free  permif- 
lion  of  divorces,  having  now  entirely  levelled  that 
important  fence  of  domeftic  happinefs  and  national 
virtue,  reverence  for  the  marriage  bond  '.  He 
made  however  fome  amends  to  his  young  family 
for  the  lois  which  they  fuftained  in  being  deprived 
of  their  mother,  by  the  extraordinary  care  he 
beftowed  on  their  education.  Removed  from  the 
bu(He  of  the  world,  he  gave  up  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  their  minus,  fuperintend- 
ing  their  ftudies  and  exercifes  with  the  molt 
watchful  tendernefs  and  attention.  At  this  period 
Aemilius  was  in  his  fixtieth  year,  but  flill  in  the 
full  vigour  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  from  his  na- 
tural firmnefs  and  feverity  of  manners,  was  well 
qualified  to  correct  that  licentioufnefs  of  the  Roman 
ibldiery,  to  which  the  late  relaxation  of  difcipline 
had  afforded  much  encouragement. 


1  How  lightly  the  Romans  accounted  t'.ie 
•we  m;iy  judge  from  an  anecdote  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (in  Paul- 
Afmilio).  A  certain  Roman  had  divorced  his  wife,  and  being 
j>rtlTVd  bv  the  expostulations  of  his  friends,  who  afked,  waffle 
not  fair  ?  nuasjhe  not  cha/ie  ?  iuas/h?notf-ujtful?  holding  up 
his  ihoe  to  'them,  he  replied,  is  it  not  handfotne  ?  is  it  not  new  ? 
yet  none  know  where  it  pinches,  hut  he  that  ivears  it. 

VOL.  II.  K  k  AEMILIUS, 
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BOOK      AEMILTUS,  having  been  prevailed  on  to  appear 
VII.     among  the  candidates,  was  elected  conful  by  the 
Se&.2.   unanimous  fuffrages  of  all  the  tribes  ;    and,  if  we 
are    to  believe    Plutarch,    immediately  upon  his 
was  Appointed  to  the  command  in  Mace- 
Livy,  44.   don,  without  fullering  the  lots  to  be  caft,  as  gene- 
17.  fays     rally  was  the  cuftom  in  the  difpofal  of  provinces. 

oiherwifi.         ,,<          r   .    .       ,  ,    .      ,.    .  ,  .    ,     , 

1  HE  ipinted  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
entered  on  the  department  ailigned  to  him  {hewed, 
that  their  choice  had  not  been  mifplaced.  Report 
had  made  very  unfavourable  reprefentations  of  the 
fituation  of  the  Roman  affairs  in  Greece.  But  re- 
port was  not  to  be  trufted.  He  therefore  obtained 

Li  4.  lg  of  the  fenate,  that  commiilioners  mould  be  fent 
thither,  with  orders  to  enquire  minutely  into  the 
ftate  both  of  the  fleets  and  armies  on  fervice  in  the 
Macedonian  war  ;  what  progrefs  the  land-forces 
had  made ;  what  magazines  they  had  eftablifhed, 
and  how  they  were  fupplied ;  what  polls  and 
places  of  ilrength  they  were  mailers  of;  how  near 
they  were  to  the  enemy  ;  what  allies  the  Romans 
had,  and  how  far  thefe  allies  were  to  be  depended 
on. 

THE  report  of  the  commiffioners  fully  explain- 

Liv.44.2o.ed,  why  fo little  had  been  done.  The  late  conful 
Marcius,  they  laid,  had  with  the  utrnoft  rifque 
palTed  certain  defiles,  which  he  might  as  well  not 
have  panned.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  were  in 
fight  of  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  but  befides  that 
the  Macedonians  had  the  command  of  all  the 
country,  Perfeus,  who  was  polled  on  the  Enipeus, 
feemed  unwilling  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and 
to  force  him  to  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  ene- 
mies :  thus  were  the  Romans  hemmed  in  on  all 
fides,  without  a  poflibility  of  attempting  any  thing, 
and  with  provisions  for  only  fix  days.  The  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  fleet  was  equally  bad :  dif- 
eafe  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  feamen  ; 

mod 
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mod  of  thofe  who  had  furvived,   had  deferted  ;  B  o  o  K 
anr!  the  few  that  remained  on  board,  had  neither     VII. 
fubfiftence  nor  even  cloathing.     The  fituation  of  Sect.  2. 
Appius     Cento     in    lllyricum    was     dill    more 
wretched  ;  a  drong  and  immediate  reinforcement 
being  neceflary  to  prevent  a  Roman  commander 
from  owing  his  fafety  to  flight ! 

AEMILIUS  made  it  his  fird  care,  to  recover 
every  part  of  the  Roman  army  under  his  com- 
mand from  this  date  of  debility.  Anicius  the 
praetor  was  ordered  into  lllyricum  with  a  large 
body  of  forces.  Oftavius,  another  of  the  prae- 
tors, was  appointed  to  command  the  fleet.  Ae- 
milius  himfelf  haftened  the  neceflary  levies  with  all 
poflible  expedition ;  and  in  eleven  days  from 
the  time  of  his  leaving  Brundufmm,  though  on 
his  way  he  flopped  at  Delphi  to  facrifice,  he  was 
in  perion  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Macedon. 

BUT  whatever  advantages  Aemilius  migkt  ob- 
tain from  thefe  vigorous  exertions,  he  derived  more 

o  ^ 

from  the  timidity  and  fordidnefs  of  Perfeus. 
During  the  winter,  which  had  been  uncommonly 
fevere,  whiUl  the  Romans,  hemmed  in  on  every 
fide,  had  fcarcely  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  and 
every  r9ad,  excepting  to  the  hardy  and  experi- 
enced native,  was  utterly  impaflable,  the  Mace- 
donian king  had  not  made  the  lead  attempt  to 
drive  his  enemies  from  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  regain  the  ftreights  of  Tenipe.  A  winter's 
campaign,  to  his  Thracian  auxiliaries  a  matter 
certainly  of  little  difficulty  or  hardfhip,  had  pro- 
bably completed  the  ruin  of  this  part  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  redored  the  king  to  the  pofleflion 
of  all  thofe  important  pafles  which  in  the  phrenfy 
of  fear  he  had  abandoned. 

WHAT  is  ilill  more  extraordinary,  Perfeus  had 
at  length  prevailed  on  a  tribe  of  the  Baftarnae 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  march  to  his  Paul.  Ae- 

Kk  2  afliftance,  miu°- 
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BOOK  afliftance,  by  the  promife  of  a  large  fubfidy,  ten 
Vil.  pieces  of  gold  to  every  horfeman,  five  to  every 

Sed.a.  foot  foldier,   and  a  thoufand  to  every  chieftain  ; 

1  — •/- — i  and  they  were  already,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
j£  fand  horfe  and  as  many  foot,  within  feventy  miles 
of  the  Macedonian  camp.  When  the  king  faw 
that  he  mu'ft  part  with  his  money,  his  predomi- 
nant paflion  interfered  ;  and  in  hopes  of  putting 
off"  the  payment,  or  perhaps  of  eluding  it,  he 
fent  Antigo'nus  with  fplendid  prefents  to  the 
leaders,  and  the  ftrongeft  affurances,  thaf  they 
mould  find  plenty  of  provifions  and  every  kind  of 
refreshment  prepared  for  them,  on  their  march. 
But,  barbarians  as  they  were,  they  were  not  to  be 
fo  trifled  with.  Clondicus  their  leader  immedi- 
ately demanded  of  Antigonus,  '  Have  you  alfo 

*  brought   the  promifed   fubfidy?'  who  returning 
an  evafive  anfvver,  c  Let  your  matter  then  know,' 
replied  the  chief,  '  that  the  Baftarnae  (hall  not  ad- 
'  vance  one  ftep  farther,  until  the  ftipulated  gold 
'  is  paid  down  to  them.'     The  fole  expedient  that 
now  occurred  to  Perfeus  was,  at  leaft  to   fave  a 
portion   of  his  darling   treafure,   by  taking   into 
pay  a  part  only  of  the  auxiliaries ;   pretending  to 
his  lords,   that  they  might  prove   dangerous  in- 
mates, mould  fo   large  a    body  be  permitted  to 
enter  Macedon.     Antigonus  was  again  difpatched, 
to  inform  Clondicus,  that  his  mafter  had  only  oc- 
cafion  for  five  thoufand  horfemen.     This  prevari- 
cating proposal  was  anfwered  with  a  cry  of  indig- 
nation from  the  whole  army  :     '  However,'  faid 
Clondicus,  '  have  you  brought  the  gold  for  thefe 

*  five  thoufand,  whom  you  demand  ?    when,  per- 
ceiving by  the  confufion  of  Antigonus  what   the 
cafe  was,  he  turned  from  him  with  indignant  rage, 
iniiantly  commanded  his  troops  to   move  home- 
ward, and  in  revenge,  as  well  as  for  fubfifience, 
marked  his  return  with  ravage  and  defolation.     It 

was 
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was  extraordinary,  that  Antigonus  was  not  made  BOOK 
the  victim  of  their  fury.     His  escape,  as  Livy  tells     VII. 
us,  was  more  than  he  himfelf  expected.     rJ  hefe  Sect.  2. 
barbarians,   it  feems,  of  \\hofe   manners  we   are  — "" — -^ 
apt  to  conceive  very  injurious  ideas,  refpefted  the      j6gin 
lacred  character  with  which  Antigcnus  was  invert: - 
ed,  2  notwith  (landing  the  perfidioufncfs  they  had 
experienced  from  his  matter. 

THK  retreat  of  the  Battarnac  proved  an  irrepa- 
ble  misfortune  to  Perfeus.  They  were,  Plutarch 
informs  us,  the  fineft  body  of  men  ^"acedon  had 
ever  feen.  In  flature,  in  activity,  agility  of  body, 
and  expertnefs  at  eveiy  kind  of  martial  exercife, 
they  were  not  to  be  excelled  ;  while  energy  was 
given  to  all  thefe  advantages,  by  an  uncommon 
boldnefs  of  fpirit  and  contempt  of  danger.  The 
occupations  of  navigation,  agriculture,  and  pafto- 
ral  life  being  accounted  difreputable  among  them, 
to  fight  and  to  conquer  was  their  only  object. 
Had  the  whole  of  this  fierce  emigration  therefore 
been  permitted  to  advance,  and  employed  in 
fpreading  devaluation  through  Thefialy,  whilft 
Perfeus,  by  maintaining  his  pofl  on  the  Enipeus, 
kept  the  confular  army  at  bay,  the  Romans,  Livy 
acknowledges,  had  with  difficulty  efcaped. 

THE  lame  iordidnefs  of  temper  prevailed 
through  all  the  traniactions  of  this  weak  and  im- 
politic prince.  He  might  at  this  time  have  gained 
the  friendfhip  and  alh'ttance  of  luimenes ;  but  he 
loft  both  by  his  avarice.  That  king,  long  the 
zealous  friend  of  Rome,  was  laid  to  be  dii'gufted 

*  The  le.irned  reader  will  recoiled,  tint  '!:;  facking  of  Rome 
ly  tlie  Celtic  tribe.-  fro'i:  Guul  .%a>  ocuifione-J  by  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  of  v\liicl.  the  Ro.:i;ni  eniiwiTu!  "-s  iMcl  been 
guilty.  Thefe  eir, iialHidorf  had  been  (itnr  to  ttie  Gaulifh  camp 
before  Cltifium,  to  drpretate  th*-  deJlruftion  of  th.it  neighbouring 
city;  but  not  fucceeding  in  tli^ir  fuit,  they  dfp.uied  from  the 
charaftcr  of  ininillers  of  peace ,  an<i  fought  under  the  Cliifian 
banner?  y  p  ovokt-d  at  which,  the  Gauls  inllanrly  railed  the  fiege, 
and  matched  to  Rome. 

by 
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B  o  o  K  by  certain  infults,  which  he  had  received  from  the 

VII.     haughty  Marcius :    and  he  began  perhaps  alfo  to 

Sect.  ?,.  perceive  what  he  hirnfelf  might  expeft  from  this 

* — * — '  formidable  power,  which  he  was  aiding  to  advance 

Bef.  Chrift  •        r  i   j        •    •  TT  r         •    , 

,68.  to  umverial  dominion.  He  entered  therefore  into 
Liv.44.is.a  fecret  negotiation  with  Macedon.  On  the  pay- 
ibid.  25..  ment  Of  a  thoufand  talents,  he  offered  to  with- 
draw his  afliftance  from  the  Romans  ;  and  for 
fifteen  hundred,  to  oblige  them  to  conclude  a 
peace ;  engaging  at  the  fame  time  to  give  fufficient 
hoftages  for  the  performance  of  his  ftipulations. 
The  bargain  to  Perfeus  was  highly  advantageous  ; 
but  with  him  the  difficulty  was,  to  part  with  his 
money.  He  was  willing  enough  to  promife  ;  but 
Eumenes,  from  experience  of  the  man,  was  un- 
willing to  place  confidence  on  fuch  unfolid 
grounds.  After  much  negotiating,  little  to  the 
honour  of  either  party,  Perfeus  confented  to  pay 
down  the  fum  required,  provided  it  was  depofited 
in  the  temple  at  Samothrace,  until  Eumenes  mould 
fulfil  his  engagements,  But  this  ifland  being  fub- 
jec"l  to  Perfeus,  Eumenes  confidered  it  as  perfectly 
the  fame,  whether  the  money  were  in  the  coffers  of 
the  Macedonian  king,  or  in  the  temple  at  Samo- 
thrace :  and  thus'  the  negotiation  proved  abor- 
tive 3. 

BUT  the  bafenefs  of  the  Macedonian  monarch 
appears    moft    confpicuous    in   his    treatment   of 
PiuMn*7"  Gentius  the  Hlyrian.     The.  difhift  of  Illyricum 
Paul.  Ae-  which  he  reigned  over  was  warned  on  its  weftern 
miiio..       extremity  by  the  Hadriatic,  on  the  eaftern  it  was' 
divided  from  Macedon  by  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
and  it  extended  fouthward  to  that  part  of  Illyri- 
cum which  the  Romans  claimed  by  righi  of  con- 
queft.      The  fituation   therefore    of    this    prince 

3   Some  time  after,  the  Romans  difcovered  the  intended  treaty 
and  never  forgave  Eumenes  for  the  fhare  he  had  in  the  tranfac- 
tion. 

rendered 
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rendered  him  to  Rome,  as  well  as  to  Macedon,  aB  o  o  K 
convenient  friend  or  a  troublefome  enemy.  Per-'  VII. 
feus  and  the  Romans  had  both  fought  his  alliance:  Seel.  2. 
but  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  Macedonian  in-  <^v^; 
tereft  ;  which  he  offered  to  join,  on  payment  ofBef-Chrift 
three  hundred  talents.  Perfeus  however  had  hi- 
therto protracted  the  negotiation,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  him  down  to  lower  terms.  But  the  pre- 
fent  emergency  would  not  admit  of  a  longer  delay. 
Peace,  he  law,  was  not  now  to  be  obtained  ;  and 
two  envoys  had  at  this  very  time  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Gentius,  in  order  to  put  the  finifhing 
hand  to  an  alliance  between  Illyricum  and  Rome. 
In  this  fitua'ion,  Perieus  had  recourfe  to  a  (trata- 
gem.  He  agreed  to  the  terms  of  Gentius,  and 
defired  that  his  embafTadors  might  attend  to  re- 
ceive the  fubfidy,  and  to  fwear  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  treaty;  when  he  ordered  the 
three  hundred  talents  to  be  delivered  to  them  ; 
and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  folemnity  to  the 
a£t,  the  treaty  was  executed  in  prefence  of  his 
•whole  army-  It  was  now  proper,  that  meffengers 
fhould  be  fent  to  the  Iltyrian  king  with  an  account 
pf  the  tranfaftion  ;  and  as  the  weight  of  trea'ure 
would  have  prevented  the  neceffary  difpatch,  they 
took  with  them  only  ten  tak-nts,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder fealed  up  with  the  figners  of  the  Illyriari 
embatfadors,  to  be  delivered  to  confidential  per- 
fons,  who  were  to  convey  it  without  delay.  Gen- 
tius entained  no  iufpicion  ;  the  money  lie  was  told 
was  on  the  way  ;  and  as  a  proof  o1  his  attachment 
to  Macedon,  he  immediately  ieized  and  i<npri'bn- 
ed  the  ixoinan  envoys.  This  \v:is  the  very  thin.;, 
that  Perfeus  had  in  view  l  He  h;is  now,'  iai  ;  he, 
'  -advanced  too  far  to  recede;  and  (houM  he  even 
*  repent,  it  is  impotlible  the  Komans  fhould  for- 
'  give  him.'  Exulting  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  icheme, 
he  commanded  the  money  to  be  (topped.  This 

dcfpicablc 
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BOOK  defpicable  policy,  however,  produced  no  advan- 
VII.     tage   to  Perfeus.     It  facrificed,  on  the  contrary, 

Seel.  2.  an  ally,  by  precipitating  the  ruin  of  Gentius,  this 

* — V7~"~T  wretched  prince,  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Macedonian 
if?!      king,  losing  D0tn  his  crown  and  his  liberty.     Ani- 
cius,  the   Roman  praetor,  having  foon   after  at- 
tacked   him,   reduced   his   whole   kingdom,   and 
carried  him,  with  all  his  family,  into  captivity. 

THIS  tranfa&ion  ftrongly  marks  the  character 
of  Perfeus.  Gentius  indeed  appears,  from  hidory, 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  a  very  unamiable  cha- 

LI v-44. 30.  rafter.  A  violent,  mercilefs  tyrant,  rendered 
dill  more  brutal  by  intemperance,  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted,  he  dands  charged  with  hav- 
ing facrified  to  caprice  or  jealoufy  fome  of  his 
moll  valuable  fubjefts,  and  with  having  even  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brother, 
\vhofe  virtues  he  probably  confidered  as  his  own 
reproach.  But  however  unworthy  of  our  pity 
the  lllyrian  may  have  been,  the  conduct  of  Perfeus 
was  not  the  lefs  impolitic  and  unprincipled. 

HAD  the  king  of  Macedon  adopted  a  more 
manly  and  more  liberal  fyftem,  had  he  made  a  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  wealth  and  other  refources  of  which 
he  was  ftill  matter,  the  Romans  had  found  his  over- 
throw a  work  of  infinite  difficulty.  Had  he  been 
brave,  generous,  and  honed,  not  only  mercena- 
ries,, but  voluntary  fuccours  had  poured  into  him 
from  every  quarter.  Mod  of  the  Grecian  dates 
fecretly  wifhed  him  fuccefs,  well  knowing,  that 
in  the  fortune  of  Macedon  was  involved  the  fate 
of  Greece.  ri  he  Afiatics,  in  like  manner,  what- 
ever connections  many  of  them  appeared  to  have 
•with  Rome,  could  not,  without  the  mod  painful 
apprehenfions,  look  forward  to  the  probable  con- 
fequences  of  the  extindion  of  the  Macedonian 
Liv.44.i4.  power.  Even  Prufias  of  Bithynia,  the  mod  fer- 
vile  of  the  Roman  vaffals,  had  ventured  to  remon- 

ilrate. 
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flrate,  by  his  embalTadors,  againft  the  continuance  BOOK 
cf  the  war.     The  Hhodians  did  more  :   they  re-      VII. 
quired  both  the  Romans  and  the  Macedonian  king  Seft.2. 
to   lay   down   their   arms,  threatening  to  declare  v_^v^ 
war    againft    whichever  power    fliould  retfufe    to Bef- Chntt 
adopt  pacific  meafures.     But  fuch  was  the  folly  of 
this  prince,  that  every  refource  which  mi^ht  have 
contributed  to   his  fafety,    was  either  rejected  or 
mifemployed ;  and  he  was  at  laft  deferted  by  all, 
only  becaufe  he  was  the  firft"  to  defert  himfelf. 

THE  prefence  of  Aemilius  gave  new  vigour  to 
the  Roman  arms.     He  began  by  improving  their 
difcipline.     The  advanced  ports  had  been  permit- 1^.44.33. 
ted  the  ufe  of  fhields,  from  which  many  inconve-  Piut.  in 
niences  had  arifen.     Trufting   to  this   defenfrve 

_          i    r  r  r  i      r     u 

armour,  they  were  otten  Ids  watcntul  or  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foe,  and  even  ventured  to  ftand  and 
fkinnim,  when  their  duty  was  to  have  retreated, 
and  alarmed  the  pofts  behind  them.  They  had 
frequently  been  found  reclined  on  their  (hields 
afieep,  and  the  gleaming  of  the  brafs  had  been 
known  to  difcover  them  to  the  enemy  :  the  conful 
therefore  gave  directions,  that  when  employed  on 
this  duty,  they  mould  leave  their  fliields  4  behind 
them.  It  had  been  the  cuftom  alfo,  to  give  out 
the  daily  orders  aloud  to  the  whole  army  :  hence 
the  pretence,  that  they  had  not  been  heard  dif- 
tinctly,  afforded  an  excufe,  or  at  lead  a  palliation 
for  every  failure  in  duty  ;  and  what  was  Hill  more 
dangerous,  no  fooner  had  the  orders  been  deliver- 
ed out,  than  the  enemy  generally  was  apprifed  of 
them.  The  conful  gave  it  in  command,  that  in 
future  the  military  tribunes  mould  whilper  their 
orders  to  the.  firft  centurion,  he  to  the  oificer  uu- 

*  Plutarch  fays,  their  pikes  alfo  were  left  behind,  that  they 
mifcht  guard  the  more  agamlt  deep,  when  tncy  were  feufi  Jle  that 
the_v  had  nothing  to  defend  theuiielves. 

der 
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BOOK  der  him,  and  fo  on,  until  every  perfon  had  re- 
VII.     ceived  them.      At  the  fame  time,  notwithstanding 

Sedt.2.  the  feverity  with  which  thefe  regulations  were  in- 
— v-— '  forced,  the  attention  he  paid  to  every  thing  which 

*  j.68  could  contribute  to  the  fecurity  or  refrefhment  of 
the  troops  endeared  him  to  them  all.  At  his  ar- 
rival, they  were  in  great  want  of 'water,  which,  in 
this  climate  and  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  5,  was 
exceedingly  diHreffing  ;  and  thofe  who  had  been 
fern  to  look  out  for  fome,  reported,  that  none  but 
brackifh  water  was  to  be  found.  The  verdant  and 
leafy  fummits  of  the  mountains  around  induced 
Aerrrilms,  neverthelefs,  to  pronounce,  that  fprings 
could  not  be  far  diflant  ;  but  poffibly  the  water 
was  abforbed  in  the  fands,  or  difcharged  through 
fome  fubterraneous  duels  into  the  neigh  curing 
ocean  :  deep  pits  were  therefore  funk  at  certain, 
diftances  along  the  more,  he  himfelf  fuperintend- 
ing  the  workmen.  The  conful's  opinion  was  juf- 
tifie-J  by  the  event.  Frcfh  water  guflied  out  in 
great  abundance,  and  the  army  was  relieved. 
The  diligence  of  the  fo'dier  was  equal  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general.  Inftead  of  fullen  mur- 
muring, or  the  uproar  of  tumult,  lately  the  dif- 
giaoj  of  the  Roman  arms,  nothing  was  no  v  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  camp,  but  the  poliming  or 
marpening  of  arms,  and  the  chearful  buftle  of 
men  bufied  in  preparing  for  action. 

PtRSEUs,  meanwhile,  was  ftill   pofted  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Enipeus ;   and  as  the  channel 
:at  this  time  was  fordable  in  many  places,  he  had 
added  to  the  fecurity  of  his  camp,  by  fortifying  it 
towards  the  river  with  a  ftrong  palhfade,  which, 
together  with  the  height  and  fteepnefs  of  the  bank, 
rendered  the  approach  difficult,  and  an  attack  ex- 
ceedingly hazardous.     Aemiiius,   after   fome  at* 
« 

s   Jr  w3s  now  midfummer. 

tempts, 
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tempts,  finding  that  here  no  impreflion  was  to  be  B  o  o  K 
made,  changed  his  plan.  Being  informed  of  a  VII. 
bye-path  over  mount  Olympus,  by  the  caftle  of  Sect.  2. 
Pythium,  which  led  to  the  rear  of  the  Macedo- 
nian  camp,  where  it  was  not  defended  by  any  in- 
trenchment,  he  detached  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  Liv 
men,  under  the  command  of  Scipio  Nafica  .and  £lut- '? 
Fabius  Maximus  his  eldeft  fon.  'Ihis  detachment 
had  public  orders  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet 
then  on  the  coaft,  and  make  a  defcent  on  fome  of 
the  maritime  parts  of  Macedon  ;  but  their  fecret 
inftructions  were,  to  return  as  foon  as  night  had 
let  in,  and  afcend  the  mountain,  the  fummit  of 
which,  by  computation,  they  were  to  gain  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  third  day ;  Aemilius,  mean 
time,  employing  the  enemy's  attention  in  the 
plain,  by  repeated  attacks  on  their  lines.  The 
Macedonians  had  neglected  the  pafs  by  Olympus; 
fo  that  the  Romans  advanced  without  oppofition, 
till  a  Cretan  deferter  having  at  length  given  notice 
of  their  approach,  a  detachment  of  twelve  thou- 
fand men  was  fent  to  repulfe  them.  But  it  was 
now  too  late  :  the  enemy  were  already  in  pofieflion 
of  the  fummit,  and  after  a  ihort,  though  fliarp 
conflict,  drove  the  Macedonians  down  the  moun- 
tains ;  who,  in  their  flight  to  the  camp,  fpread 
the  alarm,  that  the  Romans  were  preiling  hard 
upon  their  rear. 

STRUCK  with  terror,  the  king,  as  ufual,  loft 
fight  at  once  of  all  the  advantages  of  his  fituation. 
As  if  on  the  point  of  being  immediately  furround- 
ed,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fled  to  Pydna ; 
wilhing  to  have  retreated  even  farther.  He  talked 
of  dHbanding  his  army,  of  fecuring  all  the  cattle 
and  grain  in  the  feveral  ftrong  holds  throughout 
Macedon,  of  laying  the  country  wafte  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  fubfiftence,  and  of  retreating  into 
his  interior  provinces,  where  the  numberlefs  de- 
files 
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Boo  K.  files  and  intricate  windings  would  enable  him  to 

VII.    baffle  for  ever  the  purfuing  enemy.     The  repre- 

Sect.  2'.  fentations  of  his  officers  checked  thefe  timid  and 

unmanly  purpofes.     He  had  Hill,  they  told  him,  a 

i681rlft^orce  ^ar  fuPeri°r  in  numbers  to  the  Roman 
army  ;  and  his  men,  fighting  as  they  now  wouidy 
in  defence  of  their  altars  and  their  families,  thofe  . 
pledges  which  every  generous  mind  holds  moft 
dear,  and  animated  befides  by  the  prefence  of  their 
fovereign  fharing  every  danger,  with  them,  would 
cestainly  exert  a  vigour  that  could  hardly  fail  of 
proving  victorious.  Aihamed,  though  probably 
not  convinced,  he  affumed  a  more  refolute  coun- 
tenance, and  commanded  his  army  to  form  under 
the  walls  of  Pydna  ;  where,  foon  after,  Aemilius 
appeared  in  order  of  I  attle,  having  been  previ- 
oufiy  joined  by  the  detachment  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

NASICA,  flufhed  with  his  late  fuccefs,  urged 
Liv.44.36.  the  conful  to  begin  the  attack  inftantiy.  But  the 
Plut  jn  Macedonians  were  refremed,  while  the  Romans 

w  3  1 1 1         A  g_ 

miiio.  "  were  fatigued  and  almolt  parched  with  drought 
after  their  precipitate  march  through  fandy  roads, 
exnofed  to  the  fultry  heat  of  the  mid  day 'fun. 
4  Young  man,"  replied  the  conful,  '  at  your  years 
'  I  fhould  have  thought  as  you  .do  ;  at  mine,  you 
6  will  act  as  I  fhall.'  Having  given  directions  to 
mark  out  the  ground  for  incamping,  and  to  inclo'e 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  he  ordered  the  rear  to 
move  into  it  as  foon  as  it  was  completed,  the  front 
ranks  (till  prefenting  an  unbroken  face  to  the 
enemy,  until  the  reitof  the  battalions  having  fuc- 
ceffively  quitted  the  field-,  they  alfo  fell  back  in 
like  manner  without  confufion,  though  in  the  pre- 
fence of  an  embattled  foe;  a  remarkable  inilance 
of  the  excellence  of  Roman  diicipline. 

THE  enfuing  night,  .there  happened  an  eclipfe 

Liv.44.;-.    £  tj     mu0a.     The  Roman  foldiers  were  appriied 

rlut.  uui  **  r 

fup.  Ot 
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of  it,  the  tribune  Sulpicius  Gallus  having  foretold  BOOK 
it  to  the  conful,  and  with  his  permiffion,   to  the      VII. 
whole  army.     But    in  the   Macedonian    camp  it  Sect. 2- 
occafioned  the  greateft  difmay.     '1  his  phaenome-   —>/-*-' 
non  they  were  accuftomed  to  view  with  terror ;  Bef- 
and   they  now  confidered   the  darkening  of  the 
lunar  orb,  as  a  fure  prefage  6f  the  extinction  of 
the  glory  of  Macedon. 

NEXT  morning,  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
out  in  order  of  battle:  but,  however  fpirited  and 
determined  in  appearance,  probably  this  uas  done 
rather  for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  each  other's 
motions,  than  with  any  ferious  intentions  to  en-  u, 
gage  ;  the  conful  as  well  as  the  king  betraying,  4®- 
in  their  whole  conduct,  much  irrefolution  and 
anxiety.  Early  in  the  day,  Perfeus  withdrew  from 
the  field  into  Ptfdna,  '  to  offer,'  he  told  his  foldi- 
ers,  '  his  {applications  to  Hercules  ;'  a  god,  lays 
Plutarch,  who  never  iiftens  to  the  prayer  of  a 
coward.  J\emilius  more  artfully  protracted  the 
time,  facrificing  bead  after  beaft,  under  pretence 
that  the  omens  were  not  yet  propitious,  until, 
upon  the  flaying  of  the  twenty-firlt  victi.r,  the 
arufpices  had  orders  to  announce  to  the  army, 
4  that  the  gods  had  promifed  them  the  victory,  on. 
condition  they  flood  on  the  defenfive.'  The  Ro- 
man writers  fcruple  not  to  acknowledge,  that  this 
language  of  piety  was  all  an  artifice  devifed  by 
the  conful  himfelf.  During  the  former  parr  of 
the  day,  the  Romans  had  the  fun  in  their  faces  ; 
Aemilius  wilhed  to  defer  engaging,  until  his  decli- 
nation to  the  weft  had  relieved  his  army  from  this 
inconvenience.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  be- 
fides,  was  ported  on  advantageous  ground,  and 
prefented  to  view  fuch  an  impenetrable  front 
of  interwoven  mields  and  pikes,  as  ieerned  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  moft  vigorous  aflauit.  Aemilius 
himfelf  was  wont  to  confeis,  that  fo  firong  was 
a  the 
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BOOK  the  impreflion  which  the  fight  of  this  formidable 

VII.     phalanx  had  made  on  his  mind,  that  a  certain  ter- 

Seft.2.  ror  always  attended  the  recollection  of  that  day. 

^••~v""-^  He  was  therefore  defirous,  that  the  Macedonians 

e  j68  n    mould   begin  the   attack,    in  hopes   they  might 

break  their  ranks  as  they  advanced. 

THESL  were  the  reafons,  which  the  conful  al- 
v-44-4°-  ledged  for  his  conduct.  Livy  however  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  his  real  purpofe  was  to  amufe  and  re- 
ftrain  the  Roman  foldiery,  who  were  impatient  of 
delay  ;  and  that,  at  lealt  for  that  day,  he  xvifhed 
not  to  venture  a  battle.  At  length,  an  unlooked- 
Paui.  Ae-  f°r  incident  put  an  end  to  all  farther  hefitation. 
Towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  fome  Thracian 
foldiers  endeavouring  to  intercept  a  Roman  con- 
voy, or,  according  to  others,  to  feize  a  horfe  that 
had  efcaped  from  the  Roman  to  the  Macedonian 
lines,  a  ikirmim  enfued,  and  large  reinforcements 
being  detached  from  both  armies,  the  engagement 
foon  became  general. 

AN  exact  detail  of  this  battle  is  not  at  prefent 
to  be  obtained,  as  mod  part  of  the  narrative, 
which  Polybius  and  Livy  had  given  of  it,  is  long 
fince  loft  :  the  principal  circumftances,  however, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  few  fads  which  Plutarch 
and  the  later  hiftorians  have  preferved. 

IT  began  in  a  manner  that  threatened  utter 
difcomfiture  to  the  Romans.  Having  attempted 
»to  make  an  impreflion  on  the  front  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  the  length  of  whofe  pikes  rendered 
it  impoflible  for  the  Roman  foldiers  to  reach  the 
enemy  with  their  fwords,  their  firft  line  was  bro- 
ken, and  cut  in  pieces  ;  and  the  fecond,  difcou- 
raged  by  the  fate  of  their  companions,  declined 
the  charge,  and  retreated.  Could  this  body  of 
Macedonian  infantry  now  have  pufhed  on,  with- 
out lofing  that  compact  form  and  folidity  which 
conftituted  its  flrength,  the  fate  of  thd  Roman 

army 
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army  had  been  at  once  decided.     'I  he  conful's  BOOK 
prefence  of  mind   faved   them  from   deftruQion.     VII. 
He  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  divide  into  Seel.  2. 
fmall  platoons,  and  inftead  of  rulhing  againft  this  — "— ~-> 
dangerous   rampart   with    unavailing  intrepidity, Bef- 
to  mark  the  feveral  breaks   and   interilices  into 
which  the   long-extended    front   muft  necelTarily 
open  as  it  advanced,  from  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground,  and  the  different  exertions  of  the  comba-      • 
tants  ;    to  penetrate  between  the  pikes  into  thofe 
vacant  fpaces,  and   charge   the  enemy  fwofd-in- 
hand.     This  manoeuvre  had  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  have  been  expected.     The  inftant  a  void 
fpace  appeared,  the  Romans,  piercing  through  it 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  phalanx,   dealt  deftruc- 
tion  on   every  fide.     The  pike,   meanwhile,  re- 
mained a  cumberous  embarraffment  in  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonian  foldier  ;    and  the  ranks,  from 
their   being  wedged  together,    were   flaughrered 
without  the  power  of  refinance.     The  Roman  ar- 
mour, befides,  had  confiderable  advantage   over 
the  Macedonian  in  clofe  combat.    The  fword  of  - 
the  Macedonians  was  fhort,  and  their  bucklers  were 
fmall  and  flight;    the  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  fhields  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot, 
and    fwords    ponderous^    well-tempered,    and   of 
powerful  execution. 

AT  the  fame  time  that  confufion  was  thus 
fpreading  along  the  whole  front  of  the  phalanx, 
both  the  flanks  and  the  rear  were  likewife  fuccefs- 
fully  attacked.  So  that  this  formidable  mafs  of 
warriors,  which  had  lately  fo  fierce  an  afpect,  now 
exhibited  one  continued  fcene  of  diforder  and 
carnage. 

THE  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the 
rage  of  battle  was  beginning  to  fubfide,  when  an 
unexpected  event  unhappily  added  to  theflaughter 
of  this  bloody  day.  The  younger  Cato,  ion  to 

the 


BOOK  the  cenfor,  and  afterwards  married  to  one  of  the 

VII.     conful's  daughters,    had    loll  his   fword.     After 

Sect.  2.  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  attack  on  the  pha- 

—  ->, — /  janx  by  many  afts  of  valour,   it  had  fprung  from 

5efj'6C8hrift  his    hand  in   the   heat   of  aclion,    and    he   had 

Piut.  in     hitherto  fearched  for  it  in  vain.     For  a  foldier  to 

Paul.  Ae-  nave  returned  without  his  fword,   though  he  had 

milio  et  m  ,        .  _.  ,          '  «. 

Catone.  even  returned  victorious,  had  been  highly  r&- 
Excerpt.  proachful.  He  hurried  from  rank  to  rank,  be- 
o  yo.  6.  wajjmg  the  difafter,  and  imploring  the  affiitance  of 
every  companion  and  friend.  A  confiderable 
number  foon  joined  him,  and  under  his  command, 
again  rufhed  impatiently  on  the  foe,  relentlefs 
{laughter  marking  their  way  as  they  advanced  ; 
until  at  length  they  difcovered  the  fatal  fword  un- 
der an  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bodies.  Elevated 
with  this  fuccefs,  they  charged  the  few  that  re- 
mained unbroken,  with  redoubled  ardour.  Three 
thoufand  Macedonians,  all  chofen  men,  had  hither- 
to kept  their  ranks  ;  they  were  now  cut  off  to  a 
man.  The  red  of  the  army  fled  ;  but  few  efcaped, 
neither  flight  nor  darknefs  laving  them  from  the 
Roman  fword,  and  the  purfuit  being  eagerly  con- 
tinued during  the  night  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
miles.  The  fides  of  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  the  river 
Leucu«,  which  the  Romans  pafied  the  following 
morning,  was  even  then  tinged  with  blood6. 
In  Paul.  JF  we  are  to  believe  Plutarch,  this  important 
ll0'  aftion  was  determined  in  lefs  than  one  hour.  It 
began,  he  tells  us,  at  the  ninth  hour7,  and  before 
the  tenth  hour  the  Romans  were  in  full  pofleflion 
of  victory.  The  return  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
dead,  is  not  lefs  amazing.  Twenty-five  thoufand 

6  From  this  mamorable  dav,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  feems 
to  h.-we  been  held  in  io.v  eltimat;on.     It  gained  little  credit  at  Cy- 
nofcf  phalae  ;    but  the  Utttlc  of  Py-lna  completely  ruined  its  repu_- 
tati"i. 

7  The  fame  with  our  three  in  the  afternoon. 

of 
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of  the  Macedonians  fell ;    of  the   Ron  ans,   one  BOOK 
hundred  at  mofl  ;    according  to    Scipio  Nafica,    VII. 
only  eighty8.      It  is   alfo   remarkable,  that  the  Seel. 2. 
auxiliary  troops   of   the  Macedon  an  king,  and  — v — ' 
particularly  the  Thracian  horfe,  who  at  the  battle  Befjg-jhrift 
on  the  Peneus  had  done  important  fervice,  and 
might  have  retrieved  perhaps  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  appear  to  have  taken  no  (hare  in  the  engage- 1-^.44,42; 
ment.     Are  we  to  fuppofe,  that  they  had  received 
che  conful's  gold  ?    or  that  they  difdained  to  fight 
For  a  prince,  who  had  not  the  fpirit  to  fight  for 
himfelf  ?  We  certainly  have  it  on  Livy's  authority, 
that  the  Bifaltae,  a  Thracian  tribe  to  whom  Per- 
feus  made  application  in  his  flight,  denied  him 
afliftance  ;   and  that  the  Thracians  he  had  in  pay, 
as  foon  as  they  had  reached  the  banks   of  the 
Strymon,    abandoned    his    fervice,    and   retired 
homeward. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  the  defeat  of  his  army,  Per- 
feus,  in  terror,  fled  from  Pydna,  efcorted  by  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  :  but  numbers  of 
the  Macedonian  infantry,  who  were  making  their 
efcape  from  the  field,  coming  up,  and  intuiting 
the  horfemen,  to  whofe  cowardice  and  treachery 
they  imputed  the  difcomfiture,  Perfeus  began  to 
fear,  that  an  affray  would  follow,  in  which  he 
might  poflibly  be  involved.  Apprehenfive  of  the 
confequences,  he  flruck  off  from  the  road  into 
the  thickeft  part  of  a  wood,  through  which, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  with  only  a  few  atten- 
dants, he  at  length,  about  midnight,  made  his 
way  to  Pella. 

THE  anguifti  of  difappointed  ambition,  remorfe, 
and  terror,  racked  the  tyrant's  mind,  and  added 
to  his  natural  ferocity.  Eu&us  and  Eudaeus,  two 

8  The  circumftances  of  this  battle,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  will 
fuggeft  to  the  reader  of  reflexion  many  reafons  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  this  account.  .  . 

VOL.  II.  L I  principal 
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BOOK  principal  officers  of  his  exchequer,  having  ven- 
VII.      tured  to  blame  forae  part  of  his  conduct,  he  ftab- 
Sect.  2    bed    them  wifh   his   own  hand.      Shocked    and 
alarmed  at  this  act  of  barbarity,  his  other  lords 
Bef  68  r  {l  re^u^  *°  approach  him  ;    fo  that,  not  knowing 
Pint,  in     where  to  hide  hinv'elf,  or  whom  to  truft,  he  fet 
Paul.  AC-  Off  again  from  Pclla  before  break  of  day,  taking 
with   him   what  treafure   he    could    carry.     The 
Liv.  ubi     whole  force  he  had  now  to  attend  him  confifted  of 
p'hu4fi     three  captains  of  auxiliaries  (every  Macedonian 
Paul.  Ae-  having  deferted  him).  Evanc^r  the  Cretan,  Neon 
miiio.       the  Boeotian,  and  Archidamus  the  Aetolian,  to- 
ge:her  with  five  hundred  Cretan  mercenaries,  who 
had  been  allured  by  the  hopes  of  fharing  the  trea- 
fure of  which  they  faw  him  in  poffeflion.     He  fui- 
peded  their  motive,  and  to  fave  the  reft,  fuffered 
them  to  cany  oil*  a  number  of  veftels  of  gold  and 
filver,  which  he  had  defignedly  caufed  to  be  feat- 
tered  in  their  way. 

THE  third  day  after  the  battle,  he  entered  Arn- 
Liv.44.45.  phipolis,  to  as  little  purpofe  as  he  had  entered 
Pella.  He  would  have  addrefied  the  people,  be- 
fore whom  he  prefented  himfelf  with  his  eldeft  Ion, 
in  hopes  of  exciting  their  companion,  when  a 
gufh  of  tears  flopping  his  utterance,  he  made 
figns  to  Evander  to  fpeak  for  him  ;  but  they  una- 
nimouily  refufed  to  hear  him,  exclaiming  with 
indignation,  '  Away,  away,  left  we  alfo  fhould  be 
'  involved  in  ruin.'  Driven  in  this  difgraceful 
manner  from  Amphipolis,  he  haftened  to  the  fea- 
fide,  in  order  to  pafs  over  iritoSamothrace,  where 
the  reputed  holinefs  of  the  place  promifed  him,  he 
imagined,  a  fecure  afyluin.  But  anxious  to  lave 
his  treafure,  not  lefs  than  to  fove  his  life,  he  could 
not  think  of  leaving  wiih  the  Cretans  what  his 
fears  had,  induced  him  to  difperfe  among  them. 
Among  the  veflels  they  had  carried  off,  he  told 
*hem,  were  certain  vafes  which  had  belonged  to 

Alex- 
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Alexander  the  Great,  for  which,  if  reftored,  they  BOOK 
fhould  receive  the  moft  ample  recompence.     The      VII. 
Cretans  of  thofe  days  are  faid  to  have  furpafled  all  Sect.  2. 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  fraud  and  artifice  :  they         — ' 
were,  neverthelefs,  overmatched  on  this  occafion.  Bef;£?rift 
Depending   on  his  royal  word,  they  reftored  to 
Perfeus   moft  of   the  vafes  he   required,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty   talents:    but   he  forfeited  his 
promife  ;   they  received  nothing  in  return. 

By  this  time  a  total  revolution  had  taken  place 
throughout  Macedon,  one  of  the  moft  rapid  re- 
corded in  the  page  of  hiftory.  In  fifteen  days  af- 
ter Aemilius  had  begun  to  put  his  army  in  motion, 
all  that  formidable  armament  under  Perfeus  was 
broken  and  diiperfed  j  and  in  two  days  after  the 
defeat  at  Pydna,  the  whole  country  had  fubmitted 
to  the  conful.  This  extraordinary  change,  effected 
fo  foon  and  with  fo  much  facility,  Plutarch  feeks  In  Aemi- 
to  afcribe  to  fome  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  llo> 
gods,  exerted  in  favour  of  Rome  ;  '  that  a  people,  , 
hitherto  eminent  for  the  love  they  bore  to  their 
kings,  mould  now,  as  if  the  chief  bulwark  of 
their  conftitution  were  overthrown,  and  all  were 
fallen  with  it,  have  at  once  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  refiftance,  and  have  renounced  their  native 
and  kindred  princes !'  But  the  caufe  is  eafily  dif- 
covered  in  the  conduct  of  Perfeus  himfelf.  The 
pufillanimity,  the  cruelties,  and  fordidnefs  of  this 
unhappy  prince  had  loft  him  that  affection,  which 
he  certainly  pofleffed  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  from  which  a  wife  and  virtuous  king  had  de- 
rived ftrength  and  fecurity.  But  even  a  foreign 
yoke  feemed  now,  to  the  Macedonian  nation, 
more  tolerable  than  the  domination  of  a  native 
tyrant,  equally  mercilefs  and  oppreflive  9. 

As 

9  We  are  fometimes  apt  td  queftion  the  charafter  which  rhs 
Roman  writers  have  drawn  of  this  prince,  and  to  fufpe£>,  that  the 
colouring  has  been  overcharged  :  but  that  he  ftjould  have  b««en 

L  1  *  thus 
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BOOK      As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Perfeus  had  fled  to 

^VII.     Samothrace,  the  praetor  Oclavius  failed  thither  in 

Seft.2.  purfuit  of  him.     Perfeus  had  taken  flicker  in  the 

irTXTr1  temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.     The  difficulty  was, 

Bef.  Chrift  i  ,  i  •        r  •  i  •    i      • 

,68  how  to  draw  him  from  thence,  without  violating 
Liv.  45.5  the  privileges  of  a  fancluary,  held  in  the  higheft 

eq*  reverence  by  the  pagan  world.  Evander  had  ac- 
companied him  ;  and  the  Romans  availed  them- 
felves  of  this  circumilance.  Thepriefts,  to  whom 
the  fuperintendency  of  the  ifland  belonged,  were 
a{ked,  whether  it  was  not  a  defilement  of  the  fa- 
cred  ground,  that  a  polluted  perlon  mould  there 
find  a  retreat  ?  and  why  this  holy  afylum  was  per- 
mitted to  Evander,  the  aflaffin  of  king  Eumenes, 
and  the  impious  profaner  of  the  Delphic  temple  ? 
Perfeus,  who  foon  had  notice  that  Evander  was  not 
to  be  protected,  felr,  with  excruciating  agony,  the 
confequences  of  his  being  delivered  up.  The 
king  had  not  one  guilty  fecret,  to  which  this 
worthlefs  aflbciate  was  not  privy  ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  the  hopes  of  life  might 
tempt  him  to  reveal  all.  Apprehenfive  of  the 
event,  he  endeavoured  to  periuade  Evander  to 
prevent,  by  a  voluntary  death,  the  tortures  that 
certainly  awaited  him,  fhould  the  Romans  once 
have  him  in  their  power.  The  Cretan  feemed 
convinced,  and  agreed  to  poifon  himfelf ;  but  the 
king  perceiving  that  he  procraftinated,  and  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  he  meditated  an  efcape,  procur- 
ed him  to  be  murdered,  and  corrupted  Theondas, 
chief  of  the  Samothracian  priefts,  to  report  that 
he  died  by  his  own  hands.  This  perfidious  treat- 
ment of  the  unhappy  instrument  he  himfelf  had 
employed,  and  whofe  chief  guilt  it  was,  that  he 

thus  abandoned  by  his  own  fubjedts,  forms  a  preemptive  evidence 
againfi  him,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  anfwer.  Forfaken 
by  a  people  lately  zealous  in  his  fervite,  it  is  hardly  poffible,  but 
his  adminiHration  muft  have  been  beyond  raeafui  e  oppreffive. 

had 
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had  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  orders  of  fuch  a  ?.  o  o  K 
matter,  deprived  Perfeus  of  his  few  attendants  VII. 
that  remained,  almoft  all  of  them  going  over  to  Sed-2. 
the  Romans.  The  Macedonian  monarch  had  be- v-— ^ — -J 
fore  this  folicited  Aemilius  to  accept  his  fubmif-  Bef,fghrift 
fion;  but  though  this  requeft  was  conceived  in  1^.45.4. 
the  mod  abjecl  terms,  the  conful  refufed  to  liften 
to  any  propofal  that  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
refignation  of  the  regal  title.  The  only  refource 
that  now  remained  to  this  wretched  prince  was,  to 
attempt  an  efcape  to  the  Thracian  coaft,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  Cotys  his  late  ally. 
Oroandes,  the  captain  of  a  Cretan  veficl,  who  lay 
ofFSamothrace,  had  engaged  to  take  him  on  board 
the  enfuing  night,  when  under  favour  of  the  dark- 
nefs  he  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  accordingly  caufed  his  treafure  to  be  (hip- 
ped ;  but  when  he  reached  the  fliore,  to  his  inex- 
preflible  mortification.  Oroandes  was  already 
failed  with  all  his  wealth.  Thus  bereaved  of  his 
treafure,  and  expofed  to  his  enemies,  he  wandered 
difconfolate  for  fome  hours  along  the  beach,  and 
was  forced,  at  the  approach  of  morning,  to  (brink 
back  to  his  fanduary,  which  with  difficulty  he 
reached  before  the  Romans  could  prepare  to  inter- 
cept him.  In  addition  to  his  misfortunes,  Ion  of 
Theflalonica,  his  chief  favourite,  to  whofe  care 
he  had  intruded  the  younger  part  of  his  family, 
now  deferted  alfo  to  the  Roman  admiral,  to  whom 
he  delivered  up  all  the  royal  children  committed 
to  his  charge.  Abandoned  thus  by  all  but  his 
eldeft  fon  Philip,  without  a  probability  of  efcape, 
without  means  even  of  fubfiftence,  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  furrendering  at  laft  to  Odavius, 
who  immediately  fet  fail  with  his  prifoner  to  Am- 
phipolis,  and  from  thence  tranfported  him  to  the 
conful'*  camp. 
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BOOK      AEMILIUS  received  the  king  in  a  manner  which, 
VII.    whatever  Perfeus  deferved,   did  'the  viclor  little 

Sett.  2.  honour.  The  Macedonian,  remarkably  mean  un- 
der  every  reverfe  of  fortune,  approached  with  the 
moil  abject  fervility,  bowing  his  face  to  the  earth, 

Piut.  in     and   endeavouring,  with   his  fuppliant    arms,    to 

Paul.  Ae-  grafp  the  knees  of  Aemilius.  '  Why,  wretched 
'  man,'  faid  the  proud  Roman,  c  doft  thou  acquit 
?  fortune  of  what  might  feem  her  crime,  by  a  be- 
'  havioar  which  makes  it  appear  that  thou  deferveft 
'  her  indignation  ?  Why  doft  thou  difgrace  my 
'  laurels,  and  detract  from  my  glory,  by  mewing 
'  thyfelf  an  abject  adverfaiy,  and  unworthy  of 
*  having  a  Roman  to  contend  with  ?  Courage  in 
'  the  unfortunate  is  revered  even  by  an  enemy  ; 
'  and  cowardice,  though  attended  with  fuccefs,  is, 
f  by  the  Romans,  treated  with  contempt.' 

THIS  ftern  and  humiliating  addrefs,  which  a 
more  generous  conqueror  would  have  fpared,  he 
feerned  afterwards  to  temper,  by  railing  him  from 
the  ground,  and  bidding  him,  neverthelefs,  to 
hope  every  thing  from  the  clemency  of  the  Roman 
people.  Of  this  beaded  clemency,  Ferfeus  foon 
had  the  moil  bitter  experience.  AJpectacle  to  his 
enemies  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  he  was  forced  to 
adorn  the  victor's  pomp,  expofed,  with  all  his  fa- 
mily, before  the  conful's  triumphal  car.  With 
much  earneftnefs  he  begged  of  Aemilius  to  fave 
him  from  this  ignominy  :  '  It  is  in  his  own  power 
*  to  fave  himlelf,'  replied  the  obdurate  Roman. 
The  triumph  ended,  he  was  cafl  into  a  dark  and 
dreary  prifon,  the  common  receptacle  of  the  mean- 
eft  malefactors,  and  fed  on  the  fame  allowance 
with  thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  ;  until  Aemilius, 
probably  amamed  '  °  of  fuch  excefs  of  cruelty, 

1  °  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  thofe  Macedonian  nobles,  who  were 
obliged  to  remove  to  Rome,  found  afterv\ardj>  an  active  protestor 
in  Aemilius. 

procured 
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procured  his  removal  to  a  cleaner  apartment,  and  BOOK 
took  care  he  mould  be  fupplied  with  better  food  ;     VII. 
but,  unable  to  brook  his  almoft  unparalleled  re-  Seel. 2. 
verfe  of  fortune,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  ^-x-v-vJ 
was  treated,  this  wretched  prince  foon  after  ftarved  Bet.Chrirt 
himfelf  to  death.     If  we  are  to  believe  others,  h« 
ended  his   days  in  a  manner  yet  more  dreadful. 
The  foldiers  who  guarded  him,  from  fome  provo- 
cation which  he  had  given,  marked  him  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  vengeance,    and  finding    no    other 
means    more  effectual,  contrived    to  hinder  him 
from  ileeping.     They  watched  him  by  turns,  and 
ufed  fuch   diligence  to  effect  their  purpofe,  that, 
worn  out  at  lafl  with  want  of  reft,  he  expired. 
Mis  eldeft  fon  Philip" ',  and  one  of  his  younger 
fons,  are  fu^pofed  to  have  died  before  him.     Ano- 
ther ion,  Alexander,  became  fo  great  a  proficient 
in  the  Roman  language,  as  to  be  able  to  difcharge 
the  office  of  a  writing  clerk  ;  in  which  capacity  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  "employed  by  the  chief  magi- 
ilrates  of  Rome. 

SUCH  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  greatnefs ! 
and  fuch  the  clofe  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Macedon, 
one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  the  world  had  everfeen, 
and  whofe  empire  feemed,  by  its  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, to  promife  (lability  for  a  length  of  ages ! 
Perfeus  reigned  eleven  years.  And  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  the  final  fubver- 
fion  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  one  hundred 
and  fixty  years  only  had  elapfed. 

THE  fpiritof  Rome  appeared  (till  more  glaringly  Bef.  drift 
defpotic  in  the  fettlement  of  Macedon,   and  the      l6?- 
policy  me  now  obferved  towards  the  feveral  (tates 
of  Greece.     Ten  commiflioners  were  appointed  to 
affift    the   conful  in    arranging   the   Macedonian 
affairs,  the  principal  outlines   of  which  arrange- 

1 '  Livy  42.  52.  fays  he  was  his  brother,  and  his  fon  only  by 
adoption. 

ment 
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BOOK  ment  had  previoufly  been  traced  out  to  them  at 

VII.     Rome.     In  confequence  of  this  plan,  a  new  form 

Sect. 2.  of  government  took  place  throughout  Macedon. 

' — ^"-*~  The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  diftri&s; 
6 16*.  ^e  ^habitants  of  each  were  to  have  no  con- 
nexion, intermarriages,  or  exchange  of  polTeffi- 
ons,  with  thole  of  the  other  diftritts,  but  every 
part  to  remain  totally  feparated  and  diftinct  from 
the  reft.  They  were  neither  to  fell  timber  them- 
felves,  nor  to  permit  others  to  fell  any.  They 
.  were  not  to  import  fait ;  nor  even,  where  they  had 
it  in  plenty,  to  export  it,  but  under  certain  regu- 
lations laid  down  by  their  Roman  mafters.  They 
were  prohibited  the  ufe  of  arms,  unlefs  in  thofe 
places  which  were  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
barbarian  borderers.  They  were  permitted  to  work 
their  iron  and  copper  mines  ;  but  the  working  of 
thofe  of  gold  and  filver  was  ftriftly  prohibited  ; 
probably  left  the  Macedonians,  by  thus  acquiring 
wealth,  mould  regain  any  portion  of  their  former 
greatnefs.  They  were  excluded  from  all  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  government ;  fome  unimpor- 
tant offices  in  the  civil  department  excepted, 
which  were  delegated  to  certain  municipal  officers 
annually  chofen  by  the  Macedonian  people.  Whilft 
all  the  nobles  of  Macedon,  all  who  had  held  any 
command  in  the  king's  fleets  or  armies  ;  all  gover- 
nors of  towns,  and  officers  of  his  court ;  all,  in  a 
word,  who  had  been  in  any  mape  diftinguifhed  by 
high  birth,  large  pofleffions,  elegant  living,  or  any 
circumftance  which  raifed  them  above  the  level  of 
the  vulgar,  were  ordered,  with  all  their  children 
above  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
leave  their  native  land,  and  tranfport  themfelves 

L5v.45  32.  jnto  ltalyf 

A  MORR  fevere  humiliation  could  hardly  have 
been  devifed :  indeed,  a  more  complete  debafe- 
ment  almoft  baffles  imagination.  Muft  we  not 

then 
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then  turn  with  difguft  and  indignation  from  thofe  BOOK 
writers,  who,  after  the  narration  of  fuch  facts,  VII. 
wifh  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Roman  conqueft  Sect.  2. 
beftowed  liberty  on  Macedon  ?  But  it  feems,  that 
the  overthrow  of  royalty,  and  the  fubjecting  a 
kingdom  to  the  far  more  oppreflive  yoke  of  a  Ro- 
man fenate,  was,  in  the  language  of  Rome,  to 
give  liberty  to  a  people.  In  one  point  alone,  the  al- 
teration feems  at  firft  fight  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  conquered.  They  were  to  pay  the  Romans 
one  half  only  of  the  taxes  they  were  accuftomed 
to,  pay  to  their  kings.  Had  this  indulgence  been 
even  meant  as  a  relief,  it  had  been  a  poor  com- 
penfation  for  a  difmembered  kingdom,  bereaved 
of  its  chief  ftrength  by  the  expulfionof  its  nobleft 
and  moft  refpectable  families,  and  laid  proftrate 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke.  But,  in  truth,  even  this 
diminution  of  taxes,  in  the  prefent  impoverifhed 
ftate  of  Macedon,  far  from  being  dictated  by 
mercy,  wasv  the  refult  of  neceflity.  It  was  the 
utmoft  that  Macedon  could  bear.  The  Roman 
conful  had  not  only  pofieffed  himfelf  of  the  nume- 
rous magazines  and  granaries  which  Perfeus  had 
erected  throughout  his  territories,  and  plundered 
the  royal  palaces  of  all  the  rich  furniture,  precious 
vafes,  and  other  coftly  manufactures,  in  which 
they  are  faid  to  have  abounded ;  he  had  alfo 
drained  the  kingdom  of  its  wealth,  having  every 
where  feized  on  all  the  treafure  he  could  find. 
The  amount,  there  is  reafon  to  conjecture,  mufl 
have  been  prodigious,  as  it  appears,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themfelves  were  induftrious  to  conceal  it, 
every  one  of  their  hiftorians  giving  us  a  different 
account  of  the  matter.  From  one  circumftance, 
however,  which  we  have  on  the  authority  both  of 
Cicero  '  *  and  Plutarch,  fome  judgment  may  be 

•  *  Tantum  in  aerarium  pecuniae  (Paulus)  invexit,  ut  unius 
imperatoris  praeda  finem  attulerit  tributorum— fays  Cicero.  De 
Off.  a.  32.  _ 

formed. 
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BOOK  formed.     In  confequence  of  the  money  brought 
VII.     into  the  treafury  by  Aemilius  on  his  return  from 
Se&.  2.  the  Macedonian  war,  the  Romans  were  exempted 
from  taxation  during  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years 

THE  arrangement  of  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
vernment inlllyricum  was  conducted  on  the  fame 
plan  with  that  of  Macedon 

AEMILIUS  concluded  the  fettlement  of  Ma- 
cedon with  the  celebration  of  triumphal  games  at 
Liv.45  32.  Amphipolis,  to  which  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
Paul.  Ae  both  of  Europe  and  of  Afia  were  invited.  The 
milio.  magnificence  exhibited  on  this  occafion  furpafTed, 
we  are  informed,  all  that  this  part  of  the  world  had 
ever  feen.  Befides  the  extraordinary  pomp  and 
elegance  with  which  the  various  fports  were  intro- 
duced, and  the  richnefs  of  the  prizes  beftowed  on 
the  fuccefsful  candidates,  all  the  ornaments  of  gold 
and  filver,  with  every  thing  precious,  elegant, 
and  rare,  that  had  been  found  in  the  numerous 
palaces  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  were  oflenta- 
tioufly  difplayed,and  thefcenery  beautifully  diver- 
fified  with  fuch  prodigious  quantities  of  curious 
armour,  exquifite  paintings,  and  finilhed  ftatues, 
that  the  eye  was  not  only  filled,  but  dazzled  with 
the  variegated  profufion.  The  conful  prided  him- 
felf  in  exhibiting  thefe  fplendid  marks  of  viclory  ; 
and  he  was  probably  no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  op- 
portunity of  impreflmg  on  the  different  nations 
who  witnefled  them  an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of 
Rome,  before  which,  an  empire,  feemingly  fo 
formidable,  and  provided  with  fuch  ample  means 
of  ftrength  and  defence,  had  not  been  able  to 
(land.  The  vaft  concourfe  of  people  that  crowded 
to  the  fight,  as  well  as  the  Roman  armies  in  the 

1 3  Until  the  confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  who  were  confuls 
in  the  firft  war  between  Caefar  and  Antony. 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood,  were  all  entertained,  at  the  fame  BOOK 
time,  by-  Aemilius,  in  the  molt  fumptuous  man-     VII. 
ner,  from  the  ftores  which  had  lately  belonged  to  Sect. 2. 
the  Macedonian  king.     And  fuch  was  the  abun-  ' — v-^-» 
dant  provifion  of  all  things,   that  thefe  feafts  were  Bef-Chr»tt 
not  only  continued  as  long  as  the  games  laffed, 
but  the  guefts  were,  at  their  departure,  prefented 
with  whutever  they  chofe  to  take  away.     In  the 
in  id  ft  of  the  different  pompous  pageants  produced 
at  this  fcftivai,   was  feen  to  arife  an  immenfe  pile 
of  various  weapons  and  inftruments  of  war,  which 
'at  the  clofe  of  the  folemnity  the  Roman  foldiers, 
u|:<n  a  certain  fignal,  fet  on  fire  and   deftroyed. 
Thefe,  it  feems,  were  the  lead  valuable  part  of  the 
Macedonian  arms,  not  worth  the  tranfporting  to 
Rome,   and  improper  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
vanquifhed  people. 

FR  >M  Amphipolis  Aemilius  directed  his  courfe 
to  Epire.  The  Epirots  had  fubmitted  fome  time 
before ;  and  thofe  leaders  who  had  been  inftru- 
rne^tal  in  promoting  the  alliance  with  Macedon, 
and  who  had  not  faved  themfelves  by  flight,  had 
all  fallen  by  the  fword,  or  been  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans.  The  conful  now  gave  out,  that  the 
Roman  garrifons  were  immediately  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Epire,  and  the  whole  country  reftored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  liberties.  Having  there- 
fore fummoned  ten  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
from  every  town  to  attend  him,  he  commanded 
them  to  collect  whatever  filver  or  gold  was  to  be 
found  in  their  houfes  or  temples,  in  order  to  be 
delivered,  at  an  appointed  day,  to  perfons  to  be 
commhTioned  by  him  for  that  purpofe.  The  re- 
quifition  was  punctually  complied  with  ;  and  lulled 
into  profound  fecurity,  the  Epirots  fondly  pleafed 
themfelves  with  the  thought,  that  this  heavy  con- 
tribution  was  all  the  penalty  they  were  to  incur. 

BUT 
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BOOK      BUT  they    knew   not  the  atrocity   of  Roman 

VII.     policy.     Parties   of  foldiers,    under    various  pre- 

Seft.2.  tences,  were  difparched  to  their  different  towns  fo 

'— — v— *J  as  to  arrive  about  the  fame  time,  with  orders,  that 

•f>      r    f^t       *  f\  '  ' 

>e  ;6?  n    on  the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour,  they  mould 
Liv45.34.  feize  for  flaves  every   native  of  Epire,  level  the 
Paul  A      wa^s  °f  their  cities,  and   totally  defpoil  them  of 
miiio.       all  they  pofleffed.    The  gold  and  filver  having,  in 
obedience  to  the  conful's  commands,  been  accord- 
ingly brought  in  and  delivered  to  the  Roman  offi- 
cers,  the  fignal  was  given,  and  an  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  perfons,  unheard,  unconvided,  un- 
'  fufpeftingj    without    any    particular    crime    even 

alledged  againft  them,  were  at  one  inftant  doomed 
to  flavery,  their  dwellings  given  up  to  the  fpoiler, 
and  all  their  towns,  to  the  number  of  feventy, 
laid  in  ruins :  a  deed  fo  horrid,  and  of  fuch  ex- 
ceeding perfidy,  that,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  judi- 
cious hiftorian,  IJhould  not  believe  it,  had  any  one 
writer  f aid  to  the  contrary  '  *. 

PLUTARCH  '  s  endeavours  to  exculpate  Aemi- 
lius.  This  military  execution,  he  would  have  us 
believe,  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  gentlenefs 
of  his  difpofition  ;  and  he  only  yielded  obedience 
to  orders,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  con- 
trol. Should  this  excufe  be  admitted,  in  what 
light  muft  the  Roman  fenate  appear  !  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  Aemilius  had  juft  before 
treated  the  Aetolians,  we  are  led  to  form  of.  him 
a  very  different  judgment.  Violent  difputes  had 
for  fome  time  prevailed  among  the  people  of 
Aetolia,  a  great  number  of  them  having  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  whilft  others  were  flill 

t  4  Raleigh's  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

1  *•>  Plutarch  fays,  Every  foldier  had  only  eleven  drachmas  to  his 
(hare  (fomewhat  more  than  feven  ihillings.)  Livy  fays,  That 
every  horfeman  got  403  denarii  (about  12!.  i8s.  4d.)  and  every 
foot-foldier  half  that  funa. 

for 
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for  maintaining  an  oppofition  to  a  power,  which  BOOK 
they  faw  threatened  ruin  to  the  Aetolian  liberties.     VII. 
Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Aemilius  in  Mace-  Sect. 2. 

don,  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  faction,   Lyfifcus '— N ' 

and  Tifippus,  obtained  from  A.  Baebius,  the  Bef;£hrift 
Roman  commander  in  Aetolia,  a  body  of  foldiers;  Liv.45^8. 
with  which  furrounding  the  place  where  the  con- 
vention of  the  Aetolian  eftates  was  held,  he  fell 
unexpectedly  on  thofe  in  the  contrary  intereft,  and 
having  put  to  the  fword  five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  principal  perfons,  banimed  the  reft,  and  con- 
fifcated  the  pofleflions  of  them  all.  The  matter 
was  foon  after  laid  before  Aemilius  ;  and  the  fami- 
lies of  thofe  who  had  perimed,  together  with  the 
unhappy  exiles,  made  application  to  him  for  re- 
drefs.  His  anfwer  is  memorable.  The  only 
queftion  before  him,  he  faid,  was,  '  To  what  party  ibid.  31. 
4  the  fuiferers  had  belonged  ;  if  not  friends  to 
'  Rome,  whatever  they  had  fufFered,  they  had 
'  fufFered  defervedly :'  nor  would  he  reverfe  the 
iniquitous  decree..  Yet  fo  flagitious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  themfelves  was  the  barbarous  deed, 
that  this  acquittal  of  the  perpetrators  of  it  did  not 
fave  Baebius:  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  having 
iebafed  the  Roman  foldiery,  by  making  them  the 
inhuman  inftruments  of  the  perfidious  maflacre. 

FROM  Livy  it  appears,  that  this  decifion  of  the 
Aetolian  caufe,  in  which  Rome  feems  indeed  to 
have  laid  afide  all  difguife,  completed  the  humili- 
ation of  mod  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths. 
The  creatures  of  Rome  became  now  all-powerful 
in  almoft  every  place ;  they  obtained  pofleflion  of 
every  magiftracy,  and  the  direction  of  every  mea- 
fure :  whilft  thofe  who  prefumed  to  vindicate 
their  ancient  liberties,  or  even  to  recommend 
temperate  counfels,  were  marked  out  as  harbour- 
ing treafonable  defigns  againft  their  Roman  lords, 

or 
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B  o  o  K  or  of  having  fome  fecret  connexion  with   their 

VII.    enemies. 

Se&.z.  THE  Romans,  on  their  part,  did  every  thing  to 
v—~v~..j  confirm  them  in  this  fervile  dejeftion  Neon  the 
C 167  n  Boeotian,  and  Andronicus  the  Aetolian,  two 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  their  refpeciive  coun- 
tries, had  ferved  under  Perfeus :  they  were  both 
beheaded,  as  having  departed  from  the  allegiance 
they  owed  to  Rome.  EmiiTaries  were  difpatched 
throughout  Boeotia,  and  all  the  adjacent  dates, 
with  fpecia.1  inilructions,  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning all  who  had  favoured  the  Macedonian  in- 
tereft,  and  report  them  to  Aemilius ;  when  the 
accufed  were  commanded  immediately  to  attend 
him  to  Italy,  in  order  tto  take  their  trial.  This 
mode  of  inquiry  was  extended  even  to  Afia.  -It 
having  appeared  that  Antifla,  a  city  of  Lefbos, 
had  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  received  the 
Macedonian  fleet  into  her  harbour,  and  fupplied 
them  with  provifions,  Labeo  was  fent  to  extermi- 
nate the  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  the  place  in 
ruins. 

OF  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  Achaia  alone  remain- 
ed not  yet  totally  fubdued,  having  hitherto  been 
exempted  from  this  Ipecies  of  inquiry.  The  reafons 
of  this  apparent  lenity,  however,  we  are  not  to 
look  for  in  the  moderation  of  the  Romans.  A 
portion  of  the  fpirit  of  ancient  days  (till  animated 
that  republic,  from  which  they  apprehended  much 
oppofition.  And  though  even  there  they  had 
gained  over  feveral  leaders,  who  were  prepared  to 
betray  the  liberties  of  Achaia,  it  was  necelfary  to 
proceed  with  great  circumfpection,  left  the  de- 
ftrucl;ion  of  their  own  creatures  mould  defeat  the 
PoIyt.Le-  Roman  deligns.  Thefe  considerations  Livy  him- 
gat.  94.  felf  mentions.  He  adds  another  consideration, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  a  lefs  can- 
did hiftorian  had  concealed.  '  After  the  fevered 

fcrutiny. 
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fcrutiny,  not  the  lead  veftige  was  found  of  a  cor-  BOOK 
refpondence  having   ever  fubfifted  between   any     VII. 
member  of  the  Achaean  body  and  the  late  king  of  Seel.  2. 
Macedon.'     Accordingly,  in  order  to  ground  an  ' — * — -* 

•  O  TJ      C    f~*  1_     *  (L 

accufation,  invention  was  to  ^fupply   the  place  of      jh 
evidence.     On  this  account  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient,  that   fome  of  the   Roman   commiflioners 
fhould,    in  perfona    pafs   over  into   Achaia,   and 
either  by  terror  or  fubtilty,  •  bring  the  Achaean 
diet   to    make    conceffions,    of  which  advantage 
might  be  taken  at  fome  future  period. 
»     THE  difhonourable  fcheme  was  accordingly  car- 
ried into  execution  ;  with  what  fuccefs,  will  be 
feen  in  the  following  pages. 
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AC  H  A I  A,  guiklefs  of  any  connexion  with  BOOK 
Macedony    remained   unfufpicious   of    the*    VIII. 
Roman   machinations.       Whatever  jealoufy   me  S eft.  i. 
might  have  entertained  of  the  defigns  of  Rome 
againft  Greece,  or  however  averfe,  in  general,  the 
Achaeans  might  have  been  to  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Macedonians,  yet  the  follies  and  the  crimes 
of  Perfeus,  with    the  apprehenfion   of  being  in- 
volved in  his  ruin,  had  given  a  bias  fo  different  to 
the  national  councils,  that,  far  from  aflifling  that 
depraved   and  pufillanimous   monarch,    repeated 
offers   had  even  been  made  to  fecond  the  Roman 
Vet.  II.  M  m  operations 
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BOOK  operations  in  Macedon  with  the  united  ftrength  of 
VIII.     Achaia.     But  their  innocence  or  guilt  was  a  mat- 
Seel:,  i.  ter  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Romans.     Is  Achaia 
*• — v — formidable  ?  was  the  fole  queftion  at  Rome. 

Yj  ,f"  f~*K    *A 

C 167  THOUGH  much  fallen  from  her  antient  fplen- 
dour,  Achaia  flill  maintained  a  refpectable  ap- 
pearance. That  form -of  government  which  had 
been  the  foundation  of  her  power,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  wide  breaches  made  by  foreign  cabals  and 
domeftic  faction,  flill  fubfilted.  She  was  at  the 
head  of  the  PeJoponnefian  ftates,  and  me  poffeffed 
a  territory  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Her  ci- 
ties were  numerous ;  and  fome  of  them,  Corinth 
particularly,  fuperbly  ornamented  with  thofe 
works  of  magnificence  and  tafle,  which  are  con- 
fidered  as  indications  of  opulence  and  power. 
All  thefe,  to  a  Roman  eye,  were  objects  of  envy 
and  of  rapacious  defire.  The  Achaeans  were, 
befides,  diftinguimed  by  their  difcipline,  and  that 
kind  of  warlike  knowledge  which  experience 
alone  can  teach  ;  while  many  of  their  leaders  were 
confpicuous  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  What 
rendered  all  thefe  circumilances  the  more  formi- 
dable to  Roman  jealoufy  and  fufpicion,  was,  that 
they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  beheld  the  fate 
of  Macedon  with  an  indifferent  eye  ;  and  yet  not 
the  leaft  trace  was  to  be  difcovered  of  their  having 
had  any  correfpondence  with  Perfeus :  an  alarm- 
ing proof,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
Rome,  of  their  Well-concerted  fchemes,  and  of 
the  art  with  which  they  were  conducted. 

FRAUGHT  with  thefe  imprelTions,  C.  Claudius 
and  Cn.  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  the  two  Roman 
Polyb.       commiflioners  who  had  Achaia  for  their  depart- 
Lfgat'  ?t  nient,  entered  the  Achaean  diet.     The  infamous 
plufan.Yn  Callicrates,  whofe  perfidious  practices  againft  his 
country  have  been  already  recorded,  had  previ- 
oufly  delivered  to  Claudius  and  his  collegue  a  lift 

of 
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of  all  thofe  citizens  who  were  mod  diftinguifhed  BOOK 
by  their  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Achaia,  and  from     VIII. 
whom  an  oppofnion  to  Roman  meafures  was  of  Se&.r. 
courfe  to  be  expe&ed.     The  commiffioners  accord-  ^s-.^j 
ingly  opened  their  addrefs  to  the  diet  with  a  com-  Bef.  Chnit 
plaint,  '  That  ibme  of  the  firfl  men  of  Achaia  had 
6  acled  in  concert  with  Macedon.'     At  the  fame 
time,  they  required  that  lentence  of  death  mould 
be  immediately  pronounced  againft  them  ;    and 
promifed,  that  after  fentence  mould  be  given,  they 
would  produce  the  names  of  the  guilty.     '  Afier 
'fentence    is    given!'     exclaimed   the    afiembly; 
'  what  fort  of  juftice  would  that  be  ?  firfl  name 
*  thofe  whom  you  accufe,  make  good  your  charge, 
«  and  we  (hall  be  ready  to  proceed  againft  them." 

« I  name  then,'    refumed    the  commifiioner, 

'  all  thofe,  who  have  borne  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
'  giflrate  of  Achaia,  or  have  been  the  leaders  of 

'  your  armies.' '  In  that  cafe,'  anfwered  Xeno, 

a  noble  Achaean  of  eminent  worth,  '  I  alfo  mail 
'  be  accounted  guilty,  for  I  have  commanded  the 
*  armies  of  Achaia ;  and  yet  I  am  ready  to  make 
'  proof  of  my  innocence,  either  here,  or  before 

'  the  fenate  of  Rome.' '  You  fay  well,'  replied 

the  fubtle  Roman,  laying  hold  on  his  lad  words ; 
'  let  the  fenate  of  Rome  then  be  the  tribunal,  before 
«  which  you  mall  aniwer.'  A  decree  was  accord- 
ingly obtained,  by  which  all  whom  he  mould 
name  were  to  be  fent  as  delinquents  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct. 

THUS,  by   a  lentence  general,  indifcrimmate, 
arbitrary,  and  ill-founded,    was  the  (Irength  of 
Achaia,  her  noble  leaders,  her  ableft  and  molt 
faithful  counfellors,  in  number  above  a  thoufand, 
tranfported  into  a  foreign  land.     It  was  an  a$  of  ^^  Jn 
oppreffion,  fays  a  Grecian  writer,  beyond  the  molt  AchaicJ8. 
daring  attempts  even  of  Philip  or  Alexander,  in 
the  meridian  of  their  power. 
M  m  2 
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BOOK      THIS  tranfa&ion,   fo  reproachful  to  Rome,  ex- 

VIII.     hrbits  the  noble  remains  of  virtue  which  ftill  ex- 

Se£t.  i.  ifted  in  the  midft  of  Grecian-  degeneracy.     Every 

1  —  *  —  ^  oth~r  probable  expedient  to  enflave  had  doubtlefs 


Srifi  been  alrea(ty  tri£d  by  the  Romans  ;  and  it  was  not, 
we  may  fafely  pronounce,  till  after  the  failure  of 
all  thofe  arts  of  corruption,  which  they  had  prac- 
tifed  with  fuch  fatal  fuccefs  throughout  the  other 
Grecian  dates,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  a  deed 
fo  replete  with  unblufhing  and  infamous  oppref- 
fion.  What  then  mud  Achaia  have  been  ;  that  in 
this  little  corner  of  Greece,  not  three  or  four 
chofen  fpirits  only,  but  upwards  of  one  thoufand 
patriots  mould  have  been  found,  whofe  integrity 
had  remained  unfhaken  amidft  every  effort  of  cor- 
ruption, and  every  impreffion  of  fear  ;  who,  un- 
feduced  by  the  fplendid  offers  of  Rome,  and  un- 
intimidated  by  her  arms,  devoted  themielves  with 
a  manly  fteadinefs  to  the  fervice  of  their  country  ! 

THIS,  as  a  famous  hiftorian  '  juftly  calls  it, 
was  truly  the  captivity  of  Greece.  From  the  fubfe- 
quent  treatment  of  theie  illuftrious  prifoners,  the 
defigns  of  Rome  appeared  notorioufly  confpi- 
cuous.  Inftead  of  admitting  them  to  an  hearing, 
and  inftead  of  the  fmalleft  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  accufation,  the  fenate  imperioufly  decreed, 
that  they  mould  be  difperfed  through  the  cities  of 
Etruria.  This  was  to  add  cruelty  to  injuftice,  by 
depriving  them  of  that  mutual  intercourfe  which 
alleviates  the  forrows  of  the  unfortunate.  7  he 
only  colouring  they  could  give  to  thefe  unjuftifi- 
able  proceedings  was,  that  their  caufe  had  been 
already  heard,  and  their  condemnation  pro- 
Polyb.Le  nounced,  by  their  own  countrymen.  Repeated 
gat.  105,  deputations  were  in  vain  fent  from  the  Achaean 

122.   129, 
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ftates,    disavowing   this  pretended    trial/  and  re-  B  o  o  K 
quelling  the  i'enate  to  take  cognifaiice  of  the  mat-     '  III. 
ler.     But  theie  cares  were  ineffectual.     The  united  Seft.i. 
power,   however,  of  Roman  influence  and  policy  - 
couid  not  prove  the  prifoners  to  be  guilty ;   and  Be 
yet  their  acquittal  was  a  meaiure,    which  Rome 
was  determined  never  to  permit.     The  anfwer  of 
the  fen-ate  to  one  of  thefe  deputations,  addrefied 
to  the  chief  magiftraies  of  Achaia,  has  been  pre* 
ferved   by  Polybius.     It  betrays  the  whole  fecret, 
and  difclolesthe  fhamelefs  rapacity  of  Ro  »;an  arti- 
fice.    '  It  is  neither  advantageous  for  you,'  fay  the 
fenate,  '  who,  by  the  removal  of  fo  many  illuftri- 
ous  perfonages,  are   now   at   the  head   of  the 
Achaean  affairs — nor  for  the  good  of  your  peo- 
ple,  whole  wifeft  policy  it  is  to  fubmit  in  filence, 
and  who  might  be  raifed  to  bolder  hopes  than  we 
mean    they    mould,    were    their    high  fpirited 
chieftains  to  be  reftored  to  them  again  -that  the 
exiles  mould  be  fuffered  to  return  into  Achaia.' 
Thus   did  the  Roman  fathers  endeavour,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  work  upon  the  hopes  .and  fears  of 
the  Achaean   magistrates,    by   reminding  them, 
in  this   indirect  manner,  that  the  exile  of  their 
countrymen    had    placed    them    in    the   feat   of 
power,    and  that   a  lecure  poffeflion  could  only 
be  infured    by   the  abfence    of  thofe   illuftrious 
citizens,    whofe    return,   with  their  fuperior  ta- 
lents and  influence   in  the  ftate   would    reduce 
them   to   their  former  infignifkancy,    and    roufe 
the  fpirit  of  the  people  to  a  vain  ftruggle  againlt 
the  impofition  of  a  yoke,  which  Rome  was  de- 
termined  to  impofe.     At    length,  after  a  period 
of  feventeen  years,  when  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  had  perimed,  either  by  the 
lawlefs  outrage  of  their  tyrants,  or  by  that  con- 
fuming 
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BOOK  fuming  anguiih  which  preys  on  the  unhappy  a  ; 
and  when  Achaia  was  fo  reduced,  that  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  remaining  few  could  be  of  little 
avail ;  the  fenate  granted  to  the  furvivors  the  per- 
miflion  fo  often  applied  for  in  vain3.  Nor  had 
even  this  indulgence  been  obtained,  had  it  not 
been  for  Gate's  repeated  expoftulations :  '  Shall 
we  for  ever  be  debating,'  faid  he  to  the  fenate, 
'  whether  a  few  old  Greeks  mall  have  leave  to  be 

Catone"  '  buried  in  their  native  land  ?'  An  expreflion  of 
his  to  Polybius  the  hiflorian,  who  was  one  of  the 
exiles,  paints  on  this  occafion,  in  the  flrongeft 
colours,  the  opinion  which  that  venerable  Roman 
entertained  of  his  countrymen.  When  the  per- 
miflion  to  return  home  had  been  at  laft  granted  to 
them,  Polybius  implored  Cato's  mediation  with 
the  fenate,  that  they  might  alfo  be  reftored  to  their 
honours.  '  Polybius,'  laid  he,  '  you  do  not  imi- 
'  tate  the  wifdom  of  Ulyfles  ;  you  are  for  going 
«  back  to  the  den  of  the  Cyclops,  in  queft  of  the 
*  hat  and  belt  you  left  behind  you.' 

SEVENTEEN  years,  abounding  in  events,  had 
elapfed,  as  we  have  obferved,  from  the  firft  per- 
petration of  this  act  of  defpotifm,  to  the  return 
of  the  remaining  exiles.  We  have  given  an  un- 
broken and  circumftantial  detail  of  the  whole  of 
this  memorable  event ;  and  (hall  now  endeavour 
to  delineate  the  other  tranfactions  of  this  period, 
\vhicrj  are  not  lefs  important  or  interefting. 

a  Paufanias  informs  us  (in  Achaicis)  that  as  many  of  thefe  il- 
luflrious  captives,  as  were  found  attempting  to  efcape  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  opprefiors,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy  by  the 
Romans.  \Vhat  a  dreadful  charge  is  this  againft  Rome  ! 

3  After  fome  years,  Polybius  informs  us,  the  felicitations  of 
the  Achaean  Hates  were  only  employed  in  behalf  <  f  a  few  of  thofe 
capt'ves,  whom  they  applied  for  by  name  ;  for,  fays  he,  length 
cf  time  had  conjumed  almoft  all  the  reft  \  men,  ivhofe  memories 
well  defer*ve  to  be  held  in  reverence:  TOU;  /*&  ya.^  TrXe/s-Toyj,  a-^eSov 
»7ratt»(,  o  XfWf  r"Jij  xaTayaX&'xsij  TSU?  j/e  Sij  xa;  (*,*»[**;  a^tovi.  See  Legat. 
2(2. 
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THE  carrying  to  Rome  as  delinquents  the  chief  B  o  o  K 
men  of  Achaia  was  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  Ro-  VIII. 
man  plan  of  fubjugation.  Having  removed  that  Se&.f. 
barrier againftthdir  tyrannical  defigns,  the  Roman1  •>/ — ^ 
took  the  remaining  Ileps  with  more  confidence  of  Bef,^5hnli 
fuccefs,  and  contemplated  with  a  fecret  fatisfa&ion 
the  future  completion  of  their  fchemes.  What  had 
principally  contributed  to  render  the  Achaeans 
formidable,  was  the  aflbciation,  which  they  had 
framed,  of  the  feveral  dates  of  Peloponnefus  and 
the  adjoining  parts,  f  o  difiblve  this  confederacy 
was  the  object  the  Romans  had  in  view.  For  this  Juft.  34.1. 
purpofe  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  fent  to  Greece,  with 
inllrudions  to  encourage  faction  and  diflenfion 
among  the  ftates  compofmg  the  Achaean  league, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  fenate  to  hold  out 
the  lure  of  protection  and  afli (lance  to  all  who  mould 
confent  to  be  difmembered  from  that  powerful 
body.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  but  too  fa- 
vourable to  this  infidious  plan.  Numbers,  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  with  the  Romans,  were  aflidu- 
oufly  employed  in  fowing  every  wheje  the  feeds  of 
difcontent,  and  in  foftering  a  jealoufy  of  the  pre- 
fent  eftablimment.  The  Spartans,  above  all,  bore 
with  impatience  their  prefent  abjecl  condition,  and 
wimed  eagerly  for  an  opportunity  of  attempting  a 
revolution.  The  Achaean  councils  too  were  per- 
plexed, unftable,  and  turbulent ;  the  families  of 
thofe  who  had  been  carried  off  into  Italy,  filled  aH 
Achaia  with  their  complaints  ;  the  people  warmly 
efpoufed  the  fame  intereft  ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  fupporting  this  public-fpirited  caule,  the  fac- 
tious and  moft  contemptible  of  the  citizens  had  got 
poffeffion  of  the  adminillration.  A  general  fer- 
ment thus  prevailed  throughout  all  Greece ;  in 
which  there  was  fcarcely  a  fmgle  date  or  city,  that 
was  not  tainted  with  corruption,  or  inflamed  with 
anger. 
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Bef.Chrift 
1 66. 

Pauf.  in 
Achaicis. 


BOOK      IN  fuch  a  fituation  of  affairs,  it  was  hardly  pof- 
VIII.   fihle  that  Sulpicius  could  have  failed  to  effeclate 

Sect.  i.  the  purpofes  of  his  commiffion.  Pleuron,  a  city 
of  Aetolia,  which  fome  time  before  had  been  in- 
-corporated  into  the  Achaean  league,  now  applied 
to  be  relieved  from  this  connection,  and  was  pro- 
nounced an  independent  ftate.  A  difference 
about  their  boundaries,  between  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Argives,  was  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Roman  commiflioner.  He  might  eafily  have 
fettled  the  "difpute ;  but  this  would  not  have  ac- 
corded with  his  views.  He  chofe  rather  to  leave  it  to 
the  decifion  of  Callicrates  the  Achaean,  who  being 
the  mod  infolent  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the 
mod  flagitious  indruments  of  Rome,  was  there- 
fore the  mod  likely  to  widen  the  breach.  There 
was,  befides,  a  farther  policy  in  this.  The  Spar- 
tans, exafperated  by  the  treatment  which  they 
were  probably  to  receive  from  Callicrates,  would 
have  an  additional  reafon  for  refenting  the  domi- 
nation of  Achaia,  to  whofe  fupreme  court  of  judi- 
cature they,  as  part  of  the  Achaean  body,  were 
now  amenable  ;  and  they  might  refolve  upon  a 
feparation,  and  demand  their  independency.  Sul- 
picius accordingly  gave  them  a  private  intimation, 
that  Rome  was  ready  to  encourage  and  affift  them 
in  their  expectations  of  this  kind.  Similar  inti- 
mations, it  appears  from  Paufanias,  were  given 
to  all  the  dates  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of 
Achaia  .So  that  this  noble  fabric  of  alliance,  being 
fhaken  and  disjoined,  became  every  day  more 
feeble  and  more  ruinous. 

THK   Athenians  mean  .time,    impoverished  by 
' tne*r   continual  wars    with   Macedon,    had  been 
tempted   by  the  profperous    circumdances  of  the 
people  of  Oropus*,  to    make  a  predatory  incur- 
fion  on  their  territory,  and  had  taken  and  plun- 


Paufan. 


4  A  city  on  on  the  confines  of  Attica. 
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dered  their  capital.     The  Oropians   carried  their B  o  OK 
complaint  before  the  fenate  of  Rome  ;  who  (with    VIII. 
what  view  is  obvious)  inftead  of  determining  the  Se&.  i. 
matter  theu  felves,  left  it  to  the  decifion  of  the  Si-      ** — •' 
cyonians      They  accordingly  condemned  Athens  Bcfj^6hrift 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents ;  from  which 
fentence  the   Athenians  having  appealed   to    the 
Roman  fenate 5 ,  the  Romans,  ftill  farther  to  excite 

the 

^  s  The  conteft,  in  which  this  affairof  Oropus  involved  the  Athe- 
nians, holds  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  hillory,  fiom  the  (hare  it  had 
in  introducing  the  arts  of  Greece  into  Rome.  The  Athenians,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  in  Catone,  had  fent  thither  Carneades  the 
Academic,  and  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  (to  who:n  Cicero,  Orator.  2. 
and  AulusGellius  7.  14.  add  Critolaws  the  Peripatetic)  to  plead 
their  caufe  before  the  fenate;  the  three  perfons,  doubtlefs,  from 
whofe  eloquence  they  thought  the  greateft  fuctefs  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. Some  years  before,  certain  Greek  philofophers  and  orators 
had  attempted  to  e(tablifh  themfelves  in  Rome  ;  but  thole  R-o- 
mans  who  itill  retained  the  ancient  fpirit  of  their  ancellors,  ap- 
prehenfive  that  this  kind  of  ftudy  might  check  the  ni.mial  ardour 
which  they  rather  wiftied  to  encourage,  procured  an  editi  to  be 
iilued,  by  which  they  were  expelled  the  city.  This,  according  to 
Suetonius  de  Clar.  Rhetor,  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  592,  in 
the  confulfhip  of  C.  Fannius  Strabo  and  M.  Valerius  -Metialla. 
The  prefent  philofuphers  flood  on  a  different  footing.  Tiiey  came 
inveited  with  the  facred  character  of  ambalfadors,  and  by  the  law 
of  nations  were  entitled  to  an  honourable  rect-p1. ion  upon  their 
arrival.  All  the  Roman  youths  therefore,  who  had  a  tafte  for 
learning,  crouded  to  hear  them.  Above  ail,  they  were  charmed 
"with  the  impetuous  and  forcible  eloquence  of  Carneades,  who, 
fays  Cicero,  never  attempted  tofupport  an  aigument,  which  nt  did 
not  e/Jabli/h,  or  to  combat  an  opinion,  -which  ht  did  not  o-vti  th>  uiu  : 
'  qui  nullam  unquam  rem  defendit,  qi:am  non  probaVit  ;  nullam 

*  oppugnavif,  quam  non  everteric  :'  fo  that  his  reputation  filled  in 
a  fhort  time  the  whole  city,  and  drew  an  audience  of  the  politelt 
and  molt  confiderahle  perlbns  in  Rome.     The  report  \\rs,  '  that 

*  there  had  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  aftonUbing  povveis,  whofe 
'  eloquence,  more  than   human,  was  able  to   control  and  difarm 
•*  the  fiertell  pafllons,  and  who  had  made  fo  ftrong  an  imprefTion 

1  on  the  Roman  youths,  that,  abandoning  every  former  amufe- 
'  ment  andpurfuit,  they  burned  with  an  enthuliaftic  love  oi  philo- 
'  fophy  alone.'  The  fathers  in  general  were  delighted  to  behold 
their  fons  thus  fondly  receive  the  Grecian  liteiature,  and  follow 
thefe  wonderful  men.  C=uo,  on  the  contrary,  was  alanred. 
From  the  moment  he  perceived  this  puflion  for  Grecian  learning 
toprevail,  he  began  to  fear,  that  the  Roman  vouths  wcuid  turn 
their  ambition  that  wny,  and  prefer  the  glory  of  eloquence  to  re- 
putation for  arms.  When  he  found,  that  the  fame  of  thefe  philo- 
fophers was  rifing  higher  every  day,  and  that  even  fume  of  me  1-- 

natorial 
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BOOK  the  mutual  enmity  and  contention  of  the  Grecian 
VIII.  dates,  pronounced  the  punifhment  to  be  exceffive, 
Seel:,  i.  and  reduced  it  to  a  mulct  of  an  hundred  talents, 
* — ^ — ;-  but  without  taking  the  lead  flep  to  inforce  its  pay- 
Bef'^hrlft  ment.  The  Oropians,  thus  baffled,  implored  the 
protection  of  Menalcidas,  at  this  time  firft  magif- 
trate  of  Achaia  ;  who,  in  consideration  of  a  reward 
of  ten  talents,  engaged  to  oblige  the  Athenians  to 
do  them  juftice.  Callicrates,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  faction,  and  therefore  exceedingly 
powerful  in  the  ftate,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
promife  of  three  ralents,  to  join  with  him  in  per- 
fuading  the  Achaean  diet  to  fupport  the  caufe  of 
Oropus.  This  compact,  however,  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  that  city  ;  for  the  Athenian  garrifon,  as 
foon  as  they  heard  that  the  Achaeans  were  hatten- 
ing  to  its  relief,  pillaged  it  a  fecond  time,  and 
carrying  off  every  thing  of  value,  had  evacuated 
the  place,  and  marched  back  to  Athens,  before 
Menalcidas  appeared.  This  hireling  protector  con- 
trived, however,  to  extort  the  ten  talents  from  the 

natorial  order  did  not  difdain  to  tranflate  their  fpeeches  into  Latin, 
he  had  no  longer  patience,  but  went  to  the  fenate,  and  preferred 
a  complaint  againft  the  magiftrates  for  detaining  fo  long  fuch  am- 
bafiadors  as  thefe,  who  could  perfuade  the  people  to  whatever  they 
pleafed.  '  Decide  in  their  affairs,'  faid  he  to  them,  'as  fpeedily 

*  aspoffible,  that,  returning  to  their  fchools,  they  may  hold  forth 
'  to  the  Grecian  youth  •,    and  that  our  young  men  may  again  give 
'  attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magiftrates.'     He  had  conceived  an 
opinion,  Plutarch  tells  us,  which   he   was  went  to  deliver  with  a 
kind  of  prophetic  confidence,  '  that,  when  the  Romans  came  tho- 

*  roughly  to  imbibe  the  Grecian  literature,  they  would  lofe  the 
'  empire  of  the  world.'     The  event  in  fome  meafure  juftified  the 
prediction ;   Rome  having  loft  her  conftitution'and  liberties,   at 
the  very  time  fhe   had  reached  the  furamit  of  Grecian  literature, 
and  had  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  every  kind  of  erudition,. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  literary  im- 
.provement :  the  caufe  is  to  be  fought  in  that  irreligion,  that  lux- 
ury,  that  diHblutenefs  aud  general  immorality,  the  attendant  and 
difg'race  of  thofe  times,  in   which   the  greateft  politenefs  of  tafte 
and  refinement  of  living  are  found.     Rome  ceafed  to  be  free,  not 
becaufe  (he  ceafed  to  be  rude  and  ignorant,  but  becaufe,  corrupted 
by  profperity,   fhe  ceafed  to  be  virtuous.     The  reader  will  readily 
conclude,  that,  defended  by   fuch  able  advocates,  the  Athenian 
caufe  was  victorious. 

wretched 
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wretched  Oropians  ;  and  to  complete  his  bafenefs,  BOOK 
he  defrauded  Callicrates  of  his  (hare,  under  the  VlII. 
pretence  that  this  Achaean,  who  in  faft  had  ful-  Seft.  i. 
filled  his  engagements,  having  failed  in  the  per- 
formance  of  the  ftipulated  fervices,  was  entitled 
to  no  reward.  The  vengeance  of  difappointed 
avarice  is  blind  and  unrelenting.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  Menalcidas  was  out  of  office,  Callicrates, 
though  himfelf  a  traitor  to  his  country,  accufed 
him  before  the  convention  of  the  Achaean  eftates 
of  having  betrayed  the  interefts  of  Achaia  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  having  laboured  to  detach  Sparta 
from  the  Achaean  confederacy.  So  powerful  was 
his  influence,  that  the  condemnation  of  Menalci- 
das was  inevitable,  had  he  not,  with  the  three 
talents  which  were  to  have  been  the  portion  of 
Callicrates,  bribed  Diaeus  of  Megalopolis,  his 
fucceflbr  in  the  office  of  chief  magiftrate  j  who 
managed  the  bufmefs  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he 
was  acquitted,  in  oppofition  to  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  aflembly. 

THESE  intrigues  in  the  Achaean  councils,  which 
flrongly  marked  the  degeneracy  of  Grecian  man- 
ners, had  ferious  confequences.  Diaeus,  finding 
that  the  protection  given  to  Menalcidas  had  loft  Pauf.  in 
him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  became 
folicitous  to  reinftate  himfelf  in  their  aftedions, 
and  formed  the  plan  of  bringing  the  Spartans  into 
a  total  fubje&ion  to  Achaia  ;  a  meafure  moft  grate- 
ful to  the  Achaean  people,  whofe  jealoufy  of  Sparta 
nothing  could  extinguish.  By  the  lait  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Romans,  all  matters  of  a  civil 
nature,  in  which  Sparta  had  any  concern,  were  to 
be  finally  determined  by  the  Achaean  diet.  Diaeus 
pretended,  that  by  this  arragement  all  their  cri- 
minal caufes  were  likewife  to  be  decided  by  the 
fame  tribunal.  The  admiflion  of  this  claim,  with 
their  former  fubjeftion  in  civil  matters,  inverted 

Achaia 
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BOOK  Achaia  with  full  power  over  the  property  and  lives 
VIII.  of  the  Spartans,  and  reduced  them  to  the  moft 
Sect,  i .  abject  ftate  of  dependence.  The  legality  of  the 
*— "TZ"*^  claim  was  therefore  denied,  and  Sparta  would 
e/6ij  have  appealed  to  Rome  :  but  the  Achaeans  al- 
ledged,  that  fuch  an  appeal  could  not  conftituti- 
onally  be  made,  unlefs  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Achaean  ftates,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
eftablifh  their  pretended  right  by  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  vain  for  Sparta  to  attempt  refiftance. 
Diaeus,  to  infure  the  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  im- 
perioufly  demanded,  that  twenty-four  of  their 
principal  citizens,  who  had  moil  rirenuoufly  af- 
ferted  this  loft  immunity  of  their  country,  mould 
be  delivered  into  his  hands.  The  Spartans  durft 
not  refufe  ;  yet  to  have  obeyed,  had  been  the 
higheft  cruelty.  They  took  a  middle  courfe.  The 
obnoxious  perfons  were  fuffered  to  efcape ;  and 
under  colour  of  having  fled  from  judice,  (heir 
eftates  were  confiscated,  and  the  fenteuce  of  ba- 
nifhment  -was  pronounced  againft  them.  They 
had,  however,  been  previoufly  inflructed  to  re- 
pair to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  fenate  ;  whither  the  Achaeans,  being 
foon  apprifed  of  their  intention,  fent  alfo  a  depu- 
tation tojuftify  their  proceedings. 

TIJE  Romans  acted  on  this  occafion  with  their 
ufual  duplicity.  They  heard,  and  gave  hopes  to 
both  parties  ;  and  at  laft,  inftead  of  deciding,  ap- 
pointed commiflioners,  whom  they  promifed  to 
fend  into  Greece,  to  investigate  and  determine  the 
matter  in  difpute.  But  thefe  cpmmimoners,  being 
on  various  pretences  artfully  detained  in  Rome, 
every  thing  was  flill  left  in  fufpence  :  both  parties 
returned  elated  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  negociati- 
ons,  without  having  obtained  any  formal  decifion. 
The  Achaean^  aflerted,  with  exultation,  that  the 
iubjection  of  Sparta  was  unqueftionably  decided ; 

while 
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while  the  other  party  maintained,  with  equal  con-B  o  o  K 
fidence,  that  Ihe  was  henceforth  to  be  confidered     VIII. 
as  independent.  Sect,  i. 

THi.s£  contradictory  accounts  led  to  confe-  — v — r* 
quences,  which  were  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  of 
the  Romans.  The  contending  powers  had  recourfe 
to  arms ;  the  Spartans  in  vindication  of  their  li- 
berties, the  Achaeans  to  inforce  their  fubjedion. 
A  battle  enfuing,  the  Spartans  were  defeat- 
ed, with  the  lofs  of  above  a  thoufand  of  their  beft 
troops ;  and  Sparta  itfelf  muft  probably  have 
fallen,  had  not  Damocritus,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Achaean  commonwealth,  preferred  plunder  to 
the  main  object  of  the  war  :  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards condemned,  and  fined  in  fifty  talents. 
To  Damocritus,  Diaeus  fucceeded ;  who,  at  the 
requeft  of  Metellus,  then  commanding  in  Mac?- 
don,  granted  the  Lacedemonians  a  truce,  which 
was  merely  illufory  ;  for  Diaeus  employed  the 
refpite  it  afforded  in  gaining  over  and  garrifoning 
all  the  circumjacent  towns  ;  fo  that  the  unfufpect- 
ing  Spartans  foon  found  themfelves  environed  by 
their  enemies.  Irritated  by  thefe  treacherous  pro- 
ceedings, they  renewed  the  unequal  war ;  which, 
from  their  enfeebled  condition,  turned  out  as  un- 
profperous  as  before :  their  depopulated  country 
could  not  raife  an  adequate  military  force,  nor  Pauf.  ub. 
could  their  exhaufted  treafury  afford  the  neceflary  fuP- 
fupplies. 

AFTER  the  flrength  of  Peloponnefus,'  had  thus,  B 
during  more  than  two  years,  been  wafted  in  thefe 
inteftine  wars,  the  Roman  commiflioners  at  length 
appeared,  with  Aurelius  Oreftes  at  their  head, 
and  required  the  attendance  of  the  Achaean  chiefs 
at  Corinth,  in  order  to  receive  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  fenate.  The  Roman  plan  now  began 
to  unfold  itfelf.  The  Achaeans  were  commanded 
to  retire  within  their  ancient  boundaries  j  and 
3  thofe 
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BOOK  thofe  dates,  not  originally  of  the  Achaean  league, 
VIII.    but  which,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  had  been  incor- 
Seft.  r.  porated  into  their  confederacy*,  were  pronounced 
' — \r—-*by  the  Romans  to  be  difievered  from  it,  and  hence- 
Be^Pnftforth    unconnected  and   independent.     This  was 
evidently  no  more  than  a  prelude  to  future  humi- 
liations, and  was  probably  intended  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  kind  of  experiment.    Should  the  Achae- 
ans  tamely  fubmit,  it  was  eafy  to  proceed  by  de- 
grees to  the  total  dhTolution  of  the  league  :  if  they 
made  refiftance,  that  would  ferve  to  palliate  what- 
ever violent  meafures  Rome  mould  find  it  neceffa- 
ry  to  adopt.     The  beft  expedient  that  feemed  left 
to  this  devoted  nation  was,  apparently  to  have  fub- 
mitted  for  the  prefent  to  what  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to   prevent.     But  the  republican  fire  was 
not  yet  extinguifhed ;  and  it  burft  forth  on  this 
occafion  with  uncommon  fpirit. 

THE  Roman  envoys  had  not  yet  made  an  end 
of  reading  the  decree,  when  the  Achaean  chiefs 
quitted  the  aflembly  in  a  tranfport  of  indignation, 
and  fpread  the  alarm  among  the  populace,  who 
had  crouded  in  numbers  to  Corinth.  The  rage 
of  the  multitude  was  inexpreffible ;  and,  as  if 
Sparta  alone  had  been  guilty,  it  proved  fatal  to 
every  Spartan  that  could  be  found.  Popular  fury, 
as  blind  as  it  is  violent,  could  not  difcern  that 
Rome  was  the  fource  of  all  the  mifchiefs  of  which 
they  had  to  complain,  and  .that,  under  this  pre- 
tended regard  for  Sparta,  me  was  only  executing 
her  own  defigns.  The  facred  characler,  with 
which  the  Roman  miniflers  were  inverted,  could 
not,  however,  command  refpect  amidft  this  ftorm 
of  tumultuary  violence.  Their  houfe  was  forced 
open,  and  every  Spartan  torn  from  that  afylum : 

6  Sparta,    the  Arcadians   of  Orchomenus,  the  people  of  Hera  - 
cleura  liear  Mount  Oeta,  Argos,  and  Corinth. 

nay, 
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nay,  the  envoys  themfelves,  fay  the  Roman  hifto-B  o  o  K 
rians,  owed  tneir  fafety  only  to  their  flight.  VIII. 

IT  was  to  be  expefted,  that  the  Romans  would  Seft.  i. 
have  called  Achaia  to  a  rigorous  account  for  an 
outrage  fo  violent.     They  neverthelefs  fent  a  fe- 
cond  embalTy  thither,  with  particular  inftruclions,  juft. 
not  to  animadvert  with  feverity  on  the  infult,  but '•?"?* 

i  i  i  n    i     •  .i.    Polyb.Le- 

to  employ  only  gentle  expoltulations  ;  to  concili- gat.    134, 
ate,  if  poflible,  the  minds  of  the  Achaeans ;  and  toa»dFlorus 
leave  to  themfelves  the  detection  and  punifhment  a<  " 
of  the  guilty.     It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  rea- 
fons  of  this   uncommon  and  unexpected    lenity7: 

they 

7  Polybiur,  (Legat.  140  and  144)  willing  to  excufe  the  Ro- 
mans, pretends  to  believe,  that  their  purpofe,  in  thus  threatening 
to  difmembei  from  the  Achaean  commonwealth  the  Hates  which 
had  been  incorporated  into  it,  was,  not  to  carry  their  menaces 
into  execution,  but  only  to  intimidate  a  people,  whofe  high  fpirit 
had  often  been  troublefome  to  them,  and  to  awe  thofe  turbulent 
republicans  imo  a  more  refpedtful  obfervance  of  the  diftates  of 
Rome.  And  hence,  according  to  him,  arofe  that  conciliatory 
temper,  which  they  (hewed  on  this  occafion.  However,  there 
were  others,  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  who  accounted  fo<-  this 
lenity  in  a  very  different  manner  ;  afcribing  it,  not  to  any  regard 
they  had  for  the  Achaeans,  but  to  their  own  apprehenfions  of  what 
theconfequence  might  be,  mould  they  at  this  time  have  provoked 
Achaia  to  take  up  arms  againft  them,  when  Carthage  was  not  yet 
deftroyed,  and  Spain  was  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
But  neverthelefs,  fays  Polybius,  the  charge  is  ill-grounded:  '  the 
4  intentions  of  Rome  to  A-ards  Achaia  had  nothing  hoftile  in  them  ; 
'"  fhe  had  admitted  the  Achaeans  into  her  friendfhip,  and  repofed 

*  a  confidence  in  their  faith,  far  greater  than  in  that  of  any  other 

*  of  the    Hates   of  Greece.' Is  it  poflible  to  read  this  without 

amazement?  And  coi'ld  Polybius,  who   knew  fo  well  how  trea- 
cheroufly  the  Romans  had  brought  humiliation  on  Achaia,  and 
•with  what  excefs  of  cruelty  they  had  treated  her  illuftrious  chiefs  •, 
Polybius,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the   number,    (fee  Legat.  105, 
and    122  )  Polybius,  who  was  able  to  point  out,  as  he  fully  does, 
the  flagitious   motives  that   engaged  them    in  the  Dalmatian  war, 
viz.  to  keep  their  military  men  inpra&ice,  who,  now  the  Macedo- 
nians wr-re  fuodued,  had  no  other  nation  in  thofe  parts,  in  whofe 
blood  they  could  drench  their    weapons,  (fee  Legat.    125)  Poly- 
bius, who  had  been  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  prevarication  they  hud. 
been   guilty  of  in  the  cafe  of  Demetrius  of  Syria,  fon  to  Scleucus 
Philopator,  and  grandfon  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  whom,  in  the 
view  of  having  Syria  attheir  difpofal,  they  endeavoured  todefpoil 
of  his  paternal  throne,  (fee  Legat.  1 14)  Polybius,   whohadalfo  wit- 
jicfied  h»w  infidioufly  they  had  drawn  in,  firft  the  Aetolians,  (fee  Le- 
gat. 
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BOOK  they  are  difcoverable  in  the  fituation  of  the  Roman 
VIII.    affairs  at  this   period.     The  final  deftru&ion  of 

Se&.i.  Carthage,  alike  the  objed  of  the  hatred  and  dread 
of  Rome,  was  not  yet  effected.  The  Roman  arms, 
befides,  had  lately  keen  unfuccefsful  in  Spain; 
while  new  commotions,  on  a  detail  of  which  we 
are  juft  about  to  enter,  and  which  were  not  yet 
compofed,  had  arifen  in  Macedon.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  a  war  in  Greece,  an  event  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  prefent  violence  of  the  Achaean 
councils,  would  have  added  confiderably  to  the 
embarrafirnent  of  the  Roman  affairs.  The  Achae- 
ans,  however,  from  all  that  now  appears,  might 
have  derived  important  advantages  from  the  mild 
and  pacific  afpeft  which  the  Romans  affumed  on 
this  occafion.  It  certainly  prefented  them  with 
the  opportunity  of  foothing  a  power,  which  they 
.  could  neither  expe£t  to  fubdue  nor  to  refift  ;  and 
of  obtaining  more  favourable  terms  upon  the  fub- 
verfion  of  their  constitution,  which,  it  was  obvi- 
ous, could  not  long  be  preferved. 

GUIDED,  however,  only  by  their  refentments, 
they  afted  in  direct  oppofition  to  all  fuch  pruden- 
tial confiderations.  Unfortunately  too  for  the 

See  Pauf.  Achaeans,  their  chief  magiftrate,   Critolaus,  was 

in  Achai-  .     '.  .    P  VT       u    J       T 

eh.  a  man  daring  and  precipitate.  He  had  nien  to 
power  by  encouraging  the  frantic  multitude  in 
their  defiance  of  Rome,  and  of  confequence,  be- 
fides the  impulfe  of  his  natural  temper,  was  im- 

gat.  13)  and  after  wards  the  Carthaginians,  (fee  Legat.  142)  to  in- 
truft  their  deareji  inter  efts  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman  people  ;  I 
fay,  with  fuch  examples  before  his  eyes,  could  Polybius  be  at  a 
lofs  to  know,  by  what  motives  Rome  was  now  actuated? 

It  is  not  impofTible  to  difcover  what  mifguided  the  pen  of  this 
excellent  hiftorian.  He  was  a  captive  of  Rome,  and  Scipio's 
friend.  Either  therefore  his  attachment  to  the  one  led  him  to 
think  more  favourably  of  the  Romans  than  they  deferved  ;  or  his 
dread  of.the  other  induced  him  to  fupprefs  fentiments,  which  he 
could  not  avow  without  danger.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  hiftorian, 
who  lives  near  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
line  of  truth,  unwarped  by  fear  or  by  affection. 

pelled 
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pelled  to  violent  meafures  by  the  additional  !nfb>a-  BOOK 
tions  of  popularity  and  ambition.     Sextus,  who    VIII. 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  embafiy,  had,  upon  Sect,  r. 
his  arrival,  demanded  of  him  to  convene  the  na-  ^-7; 
tional  council,  that  he  might  lay  before  them  his 
commiflion  from  the  fenate.      Critolaus   in   ap- 
pearance  complied,    and    accordingly    iffued   his  Poiyb.Le- 
fummonsi  but  he  fent  at  the  fame  time  private  di-sati  I44> 
redions  to   the  feveral    members  of  the  Achaean 
diet  not  to  obey  it  :  fo  that,  upon  the  appointed 
day,  the  Roman  ambaiLdors  had  none  but  Crito- 
laus to  confer  with  ;  who,  as  if  to  add  to  the  moc- 
kery, told  them,  that  they  had  only  to  wait  the 
expiration  of  fix  months,  arid  a  fecond  diet  mould 
be  convened.     The  confequence  was,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, highly  offended,  returned  to  Italy  without 
executing  the  bufmefs  of  their  embafly.  No  fooner 
were  they  departed,  than  Critolaus,  to  evince  that 
he  meant  to  keep  no  meafures  with  Rome,  afiem- 
bled   the  national  council    at   Corinth,  wherein,  Poiyb. 
notwithstanding   the  conciliatory  imerpofition  of  p 
Metellus    by    his    deputies  Papirius   and    Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger,  he  obtained  a  declaration 
of  war  againft  Sparta,  though  avowedly  protected 
by  Rome  :  and  to  this  mad  refolution  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  imprudently  acceded. 

WE  have  entered  into  a  minute  de  tail  of  the  i- 
trigues  and  contefts,  which  appear  to  have  agi- 
tated thefe  petty  republics  during  this  period,  to 
the  end  that  the  infidious  policy  of  Rome,  as  far 
as  regards  them,  might  be  developed  and  expofed 
to  view.  We  have  beheld  her  affecting  the  m^ft 
felicitous  concern  for  the  immunities  of  fome  par- 
ticular city,  that  (he  might  kindle  the  fire  of  vari- 
ance and  contention  in  the  neighbouring  dates, 
and  thus  excite  them  to  mutual  hoftilities-,  and 
mutual  deftruct.ion.  We  have  feen  her  beftowing 
her 'favours  on.  the  meaneft  and  moft  worthlefs 

among 
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BOOK  among  the  Greeks,  becaufe,  falfe  to  their  coun- 
VIII.  try,  they  were  the  ready  and  pliant  inftruments  of 
Sect.  i.  her  ambitious  purpofes  ;  whilft  thole  diftinguHhed 
by  wifdom,  authority,  and  temperate  counfels, 
by  whofe  faithful  fervices  the  public  ruin  might 
have  been  retarded,  were  difcountenanced,  op- 
preffed,  and  banifhed.  And  laftly,  we  have  feen 
her  employing  the  very  mifchief  which  (he  her 
felf  had  encouraged,  the  madnefs  of  an  incenfed 
populace,  which  her  own  oppreffions  had  pro- 
voked, as  an  excufe  for  the  violence  and  flagrant 
cruelty  fhe  exercifed  on  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. 

DURING  thefe  tranfaclions  in  Achaia,  a  war  had 
.,  .  again   broken    out   in    Macedon,    which,    from 
toml i,  49" tne  f£W  imperfect  hints  hiftory  has  preferved  to  us, 
so.Fiorus,  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  circumftances 
Zonaras"  °^  a  veI7   extraordinary   nature.     Andrilcus,  a 
Tom.  a.'   man  of  obfcure  extraction,  fay   the  Roman  wri- 
ters, originally  of  Adramyttium,  a  town  of  Troas, 
was  thought  to  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the 
late  Macedonian  king.     Sixteen  years  had  elapfed 
fince  the  defeat  of  Perfeus.     Upon  the  credit  ne- 
verthelefs,  of  this  fuppofed  refemblance,  a  ftory 
was  fabricated,  that  he  was  fon  to  Perfeus  by  a 
concubine ;  that  his  father  had  ^direded  that  he 
mould  be  educated  in  the  utmoft  privacy,  left,  if 
his  parentage  mould  be  known,  he  mould  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  deftru&ion  with  the  reft  of  his 
royal  houfe ;  and  that  he  had  intruded  the  fecret 
'to  certain  perfons,  who  had  authentic  vouchers  to 
produce  in  fupport  of  the  allegation.     Andrifcus 
firft  applied  to   Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
whofe  fifter  had  been  wife  to  Perfeus  ;  who  doubt- 
ing the  truth  of  the  ftory,  or  probably  fearing  the 
Romans,  feized  him  as  an  impoftor,  and  fent  him 
to   Rome.     But  in  fuch  contempt,  from  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  was  he  held  by  the  Romans, 
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that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  confinement  of  B  o 
their  prifoner ;  who  foon  after  effected  his  ei.  ii}«c,     '••/  ill. 
and  fled  for  refuge  into  Thrace.     Here  the  talc  oi: 
his  birth  and  misfortunes  being  eagerly  lift-en ed  to, 
and  readily  believed  by  this  plain  people,  he  hnd 
foon  formed  a  party,  and   through  them   had  in- 
troduced himfelf  to  their  Macedonian  neighbours. 
The  fpirit  of  difcontent,  which  at  this   time  uni- 
verfally  prevailed  in  Macedon,  fecured  him   a  fa- 
vourable reception  :  the  nation  began  to  fed  tlie 
feverity  of  the  Roman  yoke  ;  and  without  fcrupu- 
loufly  inveftigating  the  claims  of  Andrifcus,  con- 
fidered  him  only  as  a  daring  adventurer,  through 
whom  they  had  a  chance  of  being  delivered  from 
their  oppreffors.     There  is  much  reafon  to  iufpecl, 
that   the    Romans  v\ere  not  ill  pleafed  at  feeing 
thefe  diicontents  r  pen   into  open  rebellion  ;  and 
that  they  at  firft  connived  at  them,  in  the  hope  of 
availing   themfelves  of  the  pretence  with  which 
they  furnifhed  them.     Exhaufted  and  humbled  as 
the  Macedonians  were,  ftill  a  little  property,  and 
a  few  privileges  remained   to   them  ;  and  a  new 
war  would  afford   the   Romans  an  excu'e  for  do- 
ing, what  ihey  had  hiihcrto  been  reltrained  from 
by  motives  of  policy  alone.     But  the  defpair  of  an 
oppreffed  people  found   refources,  of  which    the 
Romans  were  not  aware  ;  and  where  they  expected 
only  to  find  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  def- 
potifm  and  rapacity,  they  met  a  war  dalicuit  and 
dangerous.     When  accounts    arrived    at    Rome, 
that  the  infurreftion  in  Macedon  would  p.ro^.aoiy 
become  a   much   more  ferious   bufinels  than  ha.d 
been  imagined,  Scipio  Nafica,  who,  fmce  the  time 
he  had  ferved  under  Aemilius  Paulus,  had  a  confi- 
derable  influence  in    Greece,  was  difpatched  thi- 
ther to  obferve  the  fituafion   of  affairs.     His  re- 
port was,  that,  by  the  afliitance  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Achaeans  and  fome  of  the  can- 
N  n  2  tons 
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BOOK  tons  of  ThefTaly,  he  had  with  difficulty  covered 

VIII.   the  northern  provinces  of  Greece  from  the  incur - 

Seft.i.  fions  of  the  enemy  ;  but  that  the  revolt  was  gene- 

*~ — v — '  ral  throughout  Macedon,  where  Andrifcus  was  in 

I-N       /•     f*          •  /I  O  ? 

e  j  in  poffeffion  of  the  throne,  and  had  affumed  the  name 
of  Philip  ;  that  mod  of  the  Thracian  tribes  had 
likewife  declared  for  him  ;  that  feveral  of  the 
Grecian  flates  were  fufpecled  of  favouring  the  fame 
caufe  ;  and  that,  unlefs  the  Romans  exerted  them- 
felves  fpeedily,  and  with  vigour,  the  iflue  of  the 
war  was  to  be  dreaded  In  confequence  of  this  in- 
telligence, a  confiderable  army  was  immediately 
ordered  into  Greece,  under  the  command  of  the 
prsetor  Juventius  Thalna.  Juventius,  at  the  fame 
time  rafh  and  conceited,  marched  immediately 
againft  the  ufurper,  with  a  fettled  contempt  of 
this  pageant-king,  and  in  the  full  afTurance  that  he 
durit  not  meet  him  in  the  field.  His  vanity  had 
its  reward.  The  Macedonian  took  care,  by  vari- 
ous feints,  to  confirm  the  prefumption  of  the  prse- 
tor, until  at  laft  he  drew  him  on  to  an  engage- 
ment on  the  terms  he  wifhed,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  totally  defeated,  with  the  flaughter  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  army  ;  Juventius  himfelf 
falling,  while  he  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  perfona} 
courage,  to  compenfate  for  his  want  of  abilities  as 
a  general. 

THIS  unfortunate  event  was  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  exceedingly  alarming.  ThefTaly,  with 
moft  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  acknow- 
ledged the  claims  of  the  viclor,  and  took  up  arms 
infupport  of  him.  And  though  the  Achaeans  had 
not  followed  their  example,  yet  the  prefent  dif- 
contents  of  that  people,  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  fervices  had  been  repaid  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Macedonian  war,  afforded  little  hopes  that 
they  would  again  be  a&ive  in  the  interefts  of 
Rome,  Even  as  far  as  Africa  did  the  influence  of 

this 
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this  revolution  appear  to   have  reached  ;  and  an  B  o  o  K 
embafly  arrived  from  the  Carthaginians  to  congra-     VIII. 
tulate  the  new  king,  and  to  negotiate  an  alliance  Seft.  i. 
with  Macedon.    To  guard  againft  thefe  impending  ' 
dangers,  a  powerful  force  was  levied  with  all  pof-  E 
fible  expedition,  and  Metellus,  an  illuftrious  Ro- 
man of  high  reputation,  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  war. 

BY  this  time,  if  the  hiftorians  of  Rome  may  be 
depended  on,  the  blandimments  of  royalty  were 
beginning  to  e  fleet  what  the  Roman  arms  had  in 
vain  attempted.  Andrifcus,  thinking  himfelf 
eftablifhed  upon  the  throne,  abandoned  himfelf  to 
a  vicioufnefs  of  difpofition,  which  he  had  before 
concealed.  Not  content  with  indulging  to  a  fhame- 
ful  excefs  in  all  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  he 
ruled  with  all  the  wantonnefs  of  infult,  rapacity, 
and  cruelty ;  fo  that  the  unhappy  Macedonians, 
inftead  of  that  freedom,  in  hopes  of  which  they 
had  crouded  to  his  banners,  experienced  all  the 
miferies  of  flavery.  This  as  a  Roman  account,  ef- 
pecially  when  compared  with  fafts  to  be  gathered 
from  the  fame  hiftorians,  feems  liable  to  fome  ob- 
jections. Notwithftanding  his  dubious  title,  the 
Macedonians,  unprovoked  by  all  thefe  alledged 
vices,  preferved  to  him  an  unalterable  fidelity  ;  a 
kind  of  proof,  that  either  he  was  not  altogether  fo 
diflblute  and  oppreflive  as  the  Roman  writers  pre- 
tend, or  that  the  Romans  themfelves  were  fuch 
execrable  mailers,  that  the  yoke  of  the  moil  out- 
rageous tyrant  was  deemed  light,  and  thought 
preferable  to  theirs.  And  fo  far  was  he  from  be- 
ing odious  among  his  allies,  that,  even  when 
overpowered  by  the  Romans,  he  found  a  friendly 
and  fafe  retreat  in  Thrace,  nor  was  he  delivered 
up;  until  Roman  gold,  it  is  to  befufpected,  proved 
an  overmatch  for  Thracian  honefty.  His  misfor- 
tunes feem  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  his^te- 

merity, 
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BOOK  merity,  and  the  contempt  he   entertained   of  his 
VIII.    enemy.     Though    Metellus,  who   had   advanced 
Seel,  i .  againit  him,  was   far  fuperior  in  cavalry,  yet  the 
Macedonian  ventured  an  engagement,  and  obtained 
a  co™plete  vi:iory.     Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  and 
thinking  that  the  Romans  would  hardly,  for  fome 
time,  hazard  a  fecond  battle,  he  made  a  confide- 
rable    detachment  for   the   fecurity  of  ThefTaly. 
This  proved  fatal  to  him.     Metellus   marked  the 
opportunity,  and  attacking  him  with  a  great  fu- 
periority  of  numbers,  cut  his  little  army  to  pieces, 
and  ob'iged  him  to  take  refuge  among  theT'hraci- 
cians.      The-Thracian   princes  foon  fupplied  him 
with  frelh  troops.     But  the   Roman  commander 
had  improved  in   fuch  a  manner  the  advantages 
derived  from  his  late  viclory,  and  was  fo  well  pre-> 
pared  for  his  reception,  that  notwithftanding  the 
moil  fpirited  exertion  on  the  part  of  Andrifcus,  he 
was  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  found   himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of 
again  retiring  into  Thrace.     The  praetor  could  riot 
purfue  him  thither  ;  the  commotions,  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  Achaia,  which  now  threatened 
to  involve  all  the  adjacent  itates,  calling  off  his  at- 
tention  to    the   fouthern    provinces    of    Greece. 
3V)ean  while,  it  was  not  his  purpofe  that  Andrifcus 
fhould  efcape.     He  had  already  entered  into  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Thracian  chiefs,  at  whofe  court 
the  fugitive  prince  had  taken  fancluary,  who,  for 
certain  confiderations  eafily  to  be  conjeftured,  but 
which  the  Roman  writers  have  not  thought  proper 
to  fpecify,  delivered  him  up  to  Metellus. 

THE  unhappy  fate  of  Andrifcus,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  would  have  reltored  peace  to 
Macedon  But  fuch  pow  was  trie  deplorable 
fituation  of  the  miferable  Macedonians,  that  they 
were  eager  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  every 
claimant,  through  whom  they  had  the  mod  dif- 
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tant  profpeft  of  deliverance.    No  fooner  had  An-  BOOK 
drifcus    perifhed,  than   Alexander,    another  pre-     VIII. 
tended  fon  of  Perfeus,  made  his  appearance,  and  Secl.r. 
met  with  the   fame   loyal  welcome  from  this  op-  — * — — • 
prefied  and   credulous  people ;  and  nearly   with B 
the  fame  fuccefs.     A  confiderable  party  had  taken 
up  arms  in  fupport  of  his  title  ;  but  unequal  to  a 
conteft  with  Metellus,  who,  upon  the  firft  tidings 
of  this  infurredion,  had  haftened  back  into  Mace- 
don,   they   were  foon    difperfed ;    the  pretended 
prince  making  his  efcape  into  Dardania.     To  the 
hofpitality  and  incorruptible  honefty  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this   country  he  was   much   more  in- 
debted, than  the  unfortunate   Andrifcus  had  been 
to  thofe  of  Thrace.  The  Romans,  after  the  ftrideft 
inquiry  and   the    moil   lavifh  offers,  could  never 
difcover  his  place  of  concealment.    And  from  this 
time,  as  hiftory  is  filent,  nothing  more  is  known 
of  this  adventurer. 

THESE  repeated  infurrections  in  Macedon  ef- 
feclually  anfwered  the  end,  which  the  Romans 
doubtlefs  had  in  view.  We  have  already  feen  the 
feverity  of  the  terms,  impofed  on  that  kingdom  by 
the  arrangement  of  Aemilius  Paulus.-Thefe  terms, 
neverthelefs,  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  excefs 
of  mercy.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  finifh  more 
completely  the  fubje&ion  of  the  Macedonian  peo- 
ple; which  accordingly,  we  are  told,  was  now  fully 
accomplished.  This  event  took  place  about  twenty 
years  after  the  fettlement  by  Aemilius.  And  hence- 
forward Macedon  remained  in  the  humiliated  ftate 
of  a  Roman  province.  By  what  arrangements 
the  final  humiliation  of  the  Macedonians  was  ef- 
fected, hiftory  has  not  exaftly  informed  us ;  but 
of  this  it  is  eafy  to  form  very  probable  conjectures. 
The  Macedonians  had,  at  firft,  been  allowed  to 
have  judges  of  their  o-n  for  the  decifion  of  trivial 
matters :  but  even  this  faint  (hadow  of  judicial 

power 
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BOOK  power  they  now  loft  ;  and,  according  to  the  cuf- 
VIII.    ternary  Roman  practice  with  conquered  nations,  a 
Sect.  i.  general  confifcatjon  probably  took  place  of  all  the 
eftates  throughout    Macedon,  which  were  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  objects  of  defire  to  thefe  rapacious 
conquerors. 

IN  this  manner  did  Rome  eftablifh  her  dominion 
on  the  rums  of  every  national  conftitution.     At 
firft,  her  yoke  was  for  the  moft  part  laid  on  with 
an  affectation  of    gentlenefs  :,  but  afterwards,  re- 
peated arbitrary  and  oppreflive    proceedings  hav- 
ing provoked  refiflance,  every  manly  effort  againft 
them  became  an  excufe  for  additional  exertion  of 
power;  until  thefyftem  was  by  degrees  completed, 
and  appeared  in  all  the  item  feverity  of  defpotifm. 
SOME  years  after,  there  appeared  a  third  adven- 
Liv.  Epit.  turer,   a  fecond  Philip,  and  another     pretended 

froEu"  J°n  to  Per^eus  5  wno  found  that  Macedonian  cre- 
dulity was  not  yet  exhaufled,  and  that  their  defire 
of  liberty  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 

BUT  his  career  was  foon  run.  Having  hazarded 
an  engagement  with  Tremellius  Scrofa,  the  Roman 
commander,  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  he 
himfelf  was  flain. 
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TH  E  Macedonian  infurreftion  under  Andrir  BOOK 
feus  was  not  yet  completely  fuppreffed,  when     VIII. 
the  flames  of  war,  which  the  Achaeans  had  lighted  Sed.2. 
up.  were  already  fpreading   through  the  fouthern 

r  r*  m»        ii        «      i          r    n         j 

provinces  of  Greece.  Metellus  had  at  tint  endea- 
voured,  by  repeated  reaionitrances,  to  (top  the 
progrefs  of  thefe  commotions.  But  finding  his 
reprefentations  to  be  ineffectual,  he  had,  as  foon 
as  the  Macedonian  affairs  permitted  him,  advanced 
fouthward,  to  intimidate,  fmce  he  could  not  per- 
fuade  ;  and  perhaps  not  without  the  hope,  that  to 
the  reduction  of  Macedon  he  mould  have  the  glory 
of  adding  the  conquefl  of  Peloponnefus. 

FROM 
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BOOK     FROM  the  extraordinary  fpirit  difplayed   by  the 
VIII.  Achaeans  on  this  occafion,  and  from  the  precipi- 

Seft.  2.  tancy  with  which  they  rufhed  in'o  this  war,  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  violence  of  their 
refentment.  The  Roman  arms,  from  their  late 
fuccefs  in  Macedon,  were  become  more  formida- 
ble than  ever ;  and  of  all  the  Grecian  dates  with- 
out the  Ifthmus  (whatever  might  be  their  fecret 
wifh)  not  one  had  ventured  to  avow  itfelf  the  con- 
federate of  Achaia,  Thebes  and  the  people  of 
Chalcis  excepted.  The  Achaeans  neverthelefs,  as 
if  unconfcious  of  their  weaknefs,  and  infenfible  of 
the  recent  fate  of  Macedon,  provoked  a  conteft, 
which  was  evidently  to  terminate  in  difcomfiture 
and  fervitude. 

Bef.Chrift     THE  fiege  of  Heracleum,  near   Mount   Oeta, 
M-6-     which  had  revolted  ad  declared  for  Rome,  was  the 

See  Pauf.    commencement    of  hoililities.      It   was    inverted 

in  Achaicis  an(j  taken  by  Critolaus  ;  who  afterwards  hear- 
ing that  Metellus  was  on  his  march  to  attack  him, 
endeavoured  to  retreat  to  Scarphaea  '  ,  where,  the 
Romans  coming  up  with  him  before  he  could  get 
into  the  city,  he  was  forced  to  engage1.  The  iffue 
was  fatal  to  the  Achaeans  :  they  were  defeated, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  army  flain,  or  made 
prifoners.  The  fate  of  Critolaus  himfelf  is  uncer- 
tain, his  body  not  having  been  found.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  perimed  in  fome  of  the  morafles3, 
which  then  covered  a  great  part  of  this  country, 
from  the  Maliac  bay  towards  the  foot  of  Mount 

i  A  city  of  the  Locti. 

2  Paufanias  (in  Achaicis)  blames  Critolaus  for  his  retreat  to  Scarphaca, 
and  thinks  that  he  ought  rather  to  have  fecured  the  ftraits  of  Thermopy- 
lae, and  thus  have  (lopped  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  army.  But 
the  way  over  the  mountain  was  no  longer  confidered  as  impracticable ; 
and  unlefs  he  had  fecured  the  pafles  above,  for  which  probably  his  forces 
were  not  fufficient,  his  being  pofleffed  of  the  11  raits  below  had  been  of 
little  fervice. 

380  fays  Paufanias:  Livy's  epitomizer,  51.  in  contradiction  to 
him,  fays,  that  he  poifoned  himfelf. 

Oeta. 
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Oeta.     In  addition  to  the  lofs  fuftained   by  the  B  o  o  K 
Achaeans  in  the  field,  a  thoufand  Arcadians,  who     VIII. 
had    efcaped,  were  inteicepted    in    their  retreat  Sect.  2. 
homeward  by  Metellus,  and  all  put  to  the  fword.  ' — v — -* 
THE  Roman  general  marched  then  to  Thebes,  BefjG^lrlit 
which  he  found  deferted,  moil  of  the  inhabitants 
having  fled  to    the  mountains  upon  his  approach. 
To  induce  them  to  return  and  fubmit,  he  gav>e  or- 
ders to  fpare  the  city,  and  required  only,  that  Py- 
theas  the  Boeotian'chief  who  had  advifed  the  league 
with  Achaia,  mould  be  put  to  death. 

H  s  intention  now  was,  to  enter  Peloponnefus, 
and  at  once,  if  poffible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
However,  as  if  averfe  from  the  decifion  of  arms, 
he  once  more  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Achaeans 
by  expoftulation   and  friendly   profeflions ;    and 
even  offered  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  the  condition 
that  Sparta,  and  the  other  dates  they  held  in  fub- 
jection,  mould  be  reftored  to  their  antient  privi- 
leges.    But,  either  governed   by  paffion,  or  per- 
haps diftrufting  an  enemy  by  whom  they  been  fo 
often  deceived,  the  Achaeans  rejected  his  propo- 
fals.  v  It  appears  indeed  from  the  account  given  by 
the  Romans  themfelves,  that  this  proffered  peace 
was  but  a  political  expedient,  in  which  the  Achae- 
ans   would   have  found   but   little  fecurity  ;  and 
that  in  facl,  under  the  pretence  of  ferving  them, 
the  Roman- general  was  only  confulting  the  inte- 
refts  of  his  own   ambition.     For  Mummius,  one 
of  the  new  confuls,  had  been  appointed  his  fuccef- 
for  ;  and  jealous  of  having  the  fruits  of  his  victory 
wrefted  from  him,  it  might    be  his  wifli  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus  on  any  terns,  rather 
than  allow  his  fucceflbr  to  reap  the  glory  of  termi- 

,,  -    Sec  Pauf. 

natmg  the  war.  ub  fup. 

MLJMMIUS  foon  after  arrived,  and  aflumed  i 
command.     But  neither  the  arrival  of  the  new 
general,  nor  the  fupplies  he  brought  wi  h  him,  oc- 

cafioned 
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BOOK  cafioned  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  Achaean  coun- 
VIII.  cils.  Diaeus  the  Megalopolitan,  a  man  not  infe- 
Se&.  2.  rior  in  daring  enterprife  to  Critolaus,  had  been 
' — ^ — ~  appointed  chief  magiftrate  in  his  Head.  Immedi- 
Bef-Chnft  atejy  Up0n  his  appointment,  he  fummoned  to  the 
field  every  Achaean  and  Arcadian  who  was  able  to 
bear  arms,  and  confiderably  augmented  his  forces 
by  the  manumiflion  and  inlifting  of  the  flaves. 
With  an  army  amounting  at  mod  to  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  this  impatient  and  adventurous  com- 
mander prepared  to  difpute  the  fate  of  Achaia 
with  Rome.  A  trifling  advantage,  obtained  at 
the  beginning,  emboldened  him  the  more.  Mum- 
mius,  being  encamped  within  the  Ifthmus,  that  he 
might  be  apprifed  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
had  pofted  a  body  of  auxiliaries  at  its  fouthern 
extremity,  where  the  ftreight  opens  into  Pelopon- 
nefus.  The  apparent  remiflfnefs  and  fecurity  of 
this  advanced  guard  tempted  the  Achaeans.  They 
attacked  and  carried  the  pofl,  after  having  flam 
about  five  hundred  of  the  detachment.  This  fuc- 
cefs  to  thefe  vain  republicans  was  a  fure  prefage  of 
victory.  In  full  confidence  that  the  defeat  of  Mum- 
mius  might  as  eafily  be  accomplished,  they  with 
the  utmoft  ardour  demanded  to  be  inftantly  led 
againft  him  j  and  their  demand  was  readily  com- 
plied  with  by  the  impetuous  Diaeus. 

MEAN  while  Mummius,  who  marked  the  ex- 
ultation and  confidence  of  the  Achaean  troops, 
and  forefaw  the  confequences,  had  already  formed 
his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  commanded  his  horfe  to  charge  the 
Grecian  cavalry;  who  thrown  into  confufion 
by  this  unexpected  vigour,  after  a  fhort  refinance, 
were  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  The  infantry, 
undaunted  by  this  misfortune,  for  fome  time  main- 
tained their  ground  with  refolution  and  finnnefs : 
but  being  deferted  by  their  cavalry,  and  attacked 

in 
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in  flank  by  a  detachment  which  the  conful  had  BOOK 
kept  in  referve  for  that  purpofe,    they  were  at    VIII. 
length  totally  routed.  Sett.  2. 

THIS  battle  was  fought  within  the  ftreights.  ^^r^j 
And  fo  well  afiured  were  the  Achaeans  of  the  Bef.chritt 
\-ictory,  that  all  the  hills  around  were  covered  with 
their  women  and  children,  whom  they  had  brought  Pauf.  ub. 
to  be  fpectators  of  the  overthrow  of  tta  Roman  fuP- 
army.  The  purfuit  was  continued  by  the  conful  juft. 
as  far  as  Corinth,  to  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
lay  fiege  ;  but  to  his  great  amazement,  he  found 
the  gates  open,  and  the  city  deferted.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Achaean  army  had  pufhed  through 
it ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoning 
themfelves  to  defpair,  accompanied  them  in  their 
flight.  This  extraordinary  appearance,  fo  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  expected,  ftruck  the  cautious 
Roman.  A  city,  the  pride  of  Greece,  famous 
from  the  fieges  it  had  fuftained,  and  known  to  be 
of  confiderable  ftrength,  forfaken,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  fave  it,  induced  him  to  apprehend  a 
fnare.  Impreffed  with  fufpicions,it  was  not  till  the 
third  day  after  he  had  encamped  before  it,  that  he 
ventured  within  the  walls.  On  entering  the  city, 
a  fcene,  the  moft  fplendid  that  Greece  had  to  dif- 
play,  was  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  ar- 
my. Befide  the  advantages  derived  from  the  fer- 
tility of  its  territory,  Corinth  had  for  ages  been 
the  great  emporium  of  both  the  eaftern  and  wef- 
tern  worlds  ;  and  fince  its  reftoration  to  freedom 
by  Aratus,  it  had  become  the  principal  city  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy.  From  thefe  copious  fources, 
its  opulence  had  increafed  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
Whatever  decorations  either  private  wealth  or  pub- 
lic magnificence,  under  the  direction  ofthe  moft 
delicate  and  refined  tafte,  had  ever  beftowed  on 
any  city,  it  had  accordingly  enjoyed.  Its  noble 
edifices,  porticos,  temples,  and  palaces,  were  the 

admiration 
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BOOK  admiration  even  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  objects 
VIII.  of  this  kind  were  familiar  ;  and  its  paintings  and 
Sect.  2.  ftatues,  in  number  as  well  as  in  value,  were  not 
' — * — ^  inferior  to  what  Athens  had  to  boaft.  Its  ele- 
Bef.Oinn  gante  accordingly  had  pafled  into  a  proverb*. 

OF  all  this  wealth  Mummius  became  now  the 
mafter.  The  porTeflion  of  Corinth,  a  prize  of  fuch 
value,  and  fo  eafily  gained,  afforded  fuch  a  ftrik- 
ing  acknowledgment  of  the  humiliation  of  Achaia5 
as  might  have  difarmed  the  refentment  of  the  vic- 
tor. But  the  fternnefs  of  Roman  feverity  was  not 
thus  to  be  foftened.  The  fituation  of  Corinth 
made  it  formidable5,  and  consequently  pointed  out 
its  deftruction,  according  to  the  defolating  plan  of 
Rome.  The  horrid  fcene  began  with  the  maflacre 
of  the  few  men  found  in  it,  and  the  fale  of  the 
women  and  "children.  The  conful  having  then  di- 
rected his  foldiers  to  remove  the  molt  valuable  of 
the  paintings  and  ftatues,  with  which  the  temples 
and  other  public  buildings  were  adorned,  com- 
manded the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  all  its  boaft- 
ed  monuments  of  art  and  genius  to  be  confurhed. 
And  fuch,  it  is  faid,  was  the  quantity  of  curious 
works  in  gold,  filver,  arid  brafs,  thus  devoted  to 
the  flames,  that,  during  the  conflagration,  the 
united  ftreams  of  thefe  various  metals  poured  along 
Flor.  2.16.  tjje  ftreets  of  this  unhappy  city,  forming  that 
famous  confolidated  mixture,  which  obtained 
the  name  of  Corinthian  brafs,  and  which,  for  many 
ages,  was  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  This 
unprovoked  deftru&ion  many  of  the  Romans, 
however,  feem  to  have  lamented  ;  and  the  nollem 
5*2^*'  Corinthum!  of  one  "of  the  fined  geniufes  of 

de  Omc.  i.  -in.'  n-  c    i  •  •    • 

U.&3.H.  Rome  is  a  laiting  teftimony  or  this  opinion. 

Non  cui'vis  hotnini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.  Hor.  Ep^I.  17.  36. 

5  This  reafon  it  affigned  by  Cicero  himfclf.     See  Leg,  Manil.  32- 
Offic.  I,  11.9 

To 
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To  the  honour  of  Munimius  it  is  neverthelefs  to  B  o  o  K 
be  obferved,  that  he  (lands  altogether  clear  of  a    VIII. 
fpecies  of  guilt,  with  which  other  Roman  com-  Sect.  2. 
manders  are  generally  charged.  To  the  unpolilhed  — * — -* 
tafte  of  the  rough  foldier,  hiftory  has,  with  fome  Bef;^rift 
apparent  reafon,  afcribed  his  contempt  for  thofe 
exquifite  productions  of  art,  which  an  improved 
and  travelled   Roman  would  have  beheld  with  ad- 
miration.    Being  prelent,    we  are   told,    at  the  Plin- 34-4- 
fale  of  fome  of  there  Corinthian  paintings,  when 
the  Bacchus  of  Ariftides,  a  piece  efteemed  one  of 
the  fined  in  the  world,  was.  purchafed   for  king 
Attalus,  at  the  price  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  fef-  £.4843. 
terces,     '  it    is   impoilible,'    cried   Mummius,  it  ***• od- 

*  mould  be  of   fuch  value,  unlefs  fome  magical 
'  power  is  concealed  in  it ;  and  if  fo,  it  mud  not 

*  be  poflefled  by  an  Afiatic.'  He  then  commanded 
it  to  be  fet  afide.     Nay  fo  little  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  great  Greci- 
an mailers,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  bargained  with 
the  commanders  of  the  vefiels,  to  whofe  care  he 
intruded  the  flatues  and  paintings  which  he  was 
fending  to  Ita'y,  '  that  in  cafe  any  of  them  were 
6  loft,  they  mould  deliver  him  new  ones  in  their 

e  flead.'     How   much  foever,  at  the  fame  time,  Sec  Vel, 
men  of  tafte  may  lament  the  unrefined  manners  of  patcrcul.i. 
the  Roman  conful,  his  difmtereftednefs  (lands  un-  **- 
impeached  in  hiftory.     No  portion  of  the  riches 
of  Corinth   was  applied  by  Mummius  to  his  own 
private  emolument.     Cicero  himfelf  informs    us,  inVerremi 
that  though  feveral  of  thofe  curious  works  of  the  J|'Mi 
painter  and  datuary,  which  he  had  faved  out  of 
Corinth,  were  to  be  feen  in  the  temples  and  pub- 
lic  edifices  throughout  Italy,  yet  in  the  houfe  of 
Mummius  not  one  was  to  be  found.     And  in  fuch 
indigence,  after  all  his  conquefts,  did  he  leave  his 
daughter,  an  only  child,  that  provifion  was  made 
for  her  by  the  fenate  out  of  the  public  treafury. 
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BOOK      MAY  it  not  then  be  fufpe&ed,  that  thefe  Co- 
VIII.  rinthian  works  owed  their  deftru&ion  rather  to  the 

Seft.2.  virtuous  and  patriotic  apprehenfions  of  the  honeft 
Roman,  than  to  inelegance  of  mind  ?  While  the 
fine  arts  had  been  progreflively  carried  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  perfection  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
every  kind  of  luxury  had  kept  pace  with  them. 
And,  diflinguifhed  by  their  delicacy  of  tafte,  the 
Corinthians  had  not  been  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
voluptuoufnefs  and  diflblute  manners.  Hence 
probably  the  apprehenfions  of  Mummius,  that 
the  introduction  of  the  fame  arts  into  Italy 
would  give  rife  to  a  fimilar  degeneracy.  The  fta- 
tues  and  paintings  he  preferved,  as  they  appeared 
to  him  the  lead  dangerous  articles  of  Corinthian 
fplendour6 :  the  reft  he  confidered  as  tending  on- 
ly to  enervate;  and,  in  this  view  he  deftroyed 
what  he  feared  might  prove  fatal  to  his  county- 
men.  To  fave  Rome,  he  burnt  Corinth7. 

THEBES  and  Chalcis  now  fell  the  victims  of 
their  Achaean  alliance.  Mummius,  to  whom  an 
affe&ation  of  lenity  was  no  longer  necefiary,  rafed 

Liv.  Epit.  them    to   the    ground.     Meanwhile    Achaia    re- 

5*-  mained  in  a  (late  of  inactivity,  without  forming  a 

fmgle  plan,  or  attempting  the  leaft  exertion  for 
felf-defence.  Diaeus,  whofe  ralhnefs  had  princi- 
pally contributed  to  bring  on  the  prefent  calamity, 
had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Megalopolis, 
and  in  the  frenfy  of  defpair,  murdered  his  wife, 

6  And  yet  this  very  introdu&'on  of  thcfc  productions  of  the  great 
Grecian  matter*  ;nto  Italy,    Silluit,  certainly  an  able  judge,  numbers 
among  the  ca  :fes  of  the  comiptioa  of  the  Roman  people.     Velleius  Ps- 
terculus  ufes  the  fame  language.     Better,  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  Mnm- 
mius's  ignorance  in  the  arts,  that  the  Roman  tafte  had Jt ill  remained 
thus  unimproved,  than  that  it  Jhvuld  have  acquired  the  improve- 
ment it  now  has,  at  the  expence  of  tht  public  manners.     See  Veil. 
Patcrc.  1. 13.  * 

7  About  103  years    after,  it  was  rebuilt  and  colonized  by  Julius 
Caefer. 

and 
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and  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  Of  the  Achaean  BOOK 
cities  the  greater  part  were  foifaken  by  their  chiefs,  VIII. 
many  were  abandoned  by  numbers  of  their  inhabi-  Sect. 2. 
tants,  and  all  waited  the  determination  of  their 
fate  with  anxious  and  trembling  folicitude.  The 
demolition  of  three  great  cities  feeming  in  the 
mean  time  to  have  ftayed  the  victor's  fury,  he 
now  contented  himfelf  with  difmamling  every 
place  of  ftrength,  and  with  obliging  the  inhabi- 
tants to  furrender  up  their  arms.  Even  this, 
however,  was  but  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  fervi- 
tude  and  ruin.  Mummius,  in  fact,  could  not 
proceed  farther  till  the  arrival  of  commiffioners 
from  Rome,  jointly  with  whom  he  was  to  be  im- 
powered  finally  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Achaia. 
Accordingly,  upon  their  arrival,  the  long-pro- 
jected fcheme  of  Roman  policy  was  carried  into 
execution.  They  began  by  the  diflblution  of  the 
Achaean  constitution,  and  by  declaring  the  feveral 
flates  and  cities,  formerly  component  parts  of  that 
refpectable  league,  to  be  henceforth  entirely  dif- 
tinct  and  independent.  All  popular  aifemblies  were 
forbidden  throughout  Peloponnefus;  and  that 
fmall  (hare  of  the  civil  adminiftration  \vhich  the 
natives  were  permitted  to  retain,  was  transferred 
from  the  people,  and  p!aced  in  the  hands  of  the 
richer  few,  whofe  refponfiblecircumftances  the  Ro- 
mans confidered  as  a  pledge  of  their  fubjeflion. 
At  the  fame  time,  led  any  individual  mould  ac- 
quire an  influence  that  might  be  troublefome  to 
Rome  by  the  pofleffion  of  extenfive  property,  they 
not  only  took  care  to  impoverifh  the  more  opulent 
families  by  fines  and  fevere  taxations,  but  alfo 
enacted,  that  a  Grecian  mould  be  incapable  of 
encreafing  his  pofleffions  by  the  purchafe  of  any 
lands  in  Greece. 

IT  had,  in  former  times,  been  the  conftant  po- 
licy of  Rome,  in  giving  laws  to  the  conauered,  at, 

firft 
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BOOK  fir  ft  to  dirguife  the  feverity   of  the  humiliation  to 
VHI.    which  fhe   deftined  them.     But  now  Achaia,  for 

Seft.  i.  many  years  the  moft  refpeftable  of  the  Grecian 
Mares,  of  whofe  aid  Rome  had  frequently  availed 
herself,  and  whofe  greatetl  crime  was,  that  me  had 
liberties  which  ^ere  dear  to  her,  law  henelf 
doomed  at  once  to  the  mod  abject  vaifalage. 
The  reafon  is  evident.  In  thofe  days  of  feeming 
.gentJenefs,  Syria,  Macedon,  and  Carthage  were 
fiiil  formidable ;  and  had  Rome  at  once  avowed 
her  purpofes,  the  mingled  feelings  of  intereft,  in- 
dignation, and  defpair,  would  furely  have  united 
thefe  nations  in  a  caufe,  which  was  in  reality  the 
.caufe  of  them  all ;  and  Rome  might  have  been 
involved  in  a  conteft  pregnant  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Whereas  now,  neither  Syria  nor  Mace- 
don was  in  a  condition  to  excite  her  apprehenfions ; 
and  the  final  deftruction  of  Carthage  by  the  young- 
er Africanus,  which  had  taken  place  about  the 
fame  time  with  that  of  Corinth,  enabled  them  to 
throw  afide  the  mafk  of  gentlenefs,  as  it  left  them 
not  an  enemy  to  fear. 

THE  terms  granted  to  Achaia,  which  we  have 

in  Achai-  mentioned,  are  recorded  by   Paufanias.     But  the 

C1S'  particular  feverities  employed  on  this  occafion,  he 

and  every  other  hiftorian  have  pafled  over  in  fi- 
lence.  Indeed  an  exaft  relation  of  all  occurrences 
of  this  kind  which  fuch  a  revolution  muft  have 
produced,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
writers  of  thofe  days ;  who*  whether  Grecian  or 
Roman,  influenced  either  by  fear  or  fliame,  would 
avoid  a  minute  detail  of  the  melancholy  ftory. 
With  what  unrelenting  acrimony  the  Romans 
purfued  thefe  wretched  remains  of  the  Grecian 
people,  we  may,  however,  gather  from  a  circum- 

SeePoiyb.  ftance  which  Polybius,   though  in  a -great  mea- 

&evitHstlp  ^ure  ^  at^vccate  °f  R°me>  has  preferved  to  us. 
1483!  & '  The  commiffioners  encouraged  the  preferring  an 
feqq.  Ca-  accufation 

iaub.  8". 
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accufation  againft  thofe  Achaean  chiefs,  who  of  B  o  o  K 
did  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  advancing  the  VIII. 
profperiry,  or  vindicating  the  liberties  of  Achaia.  Seel.  2. 
Philopoemen  and  Aratus  were  arraigned  as  crimi-  -  ^~— ' 
nals :  and  even  Achaeus,  the  fuppofed  founder  of  Befj  ^hrirt 
the  Achaean  people,  as  if  on  this  account  he  ought 
to  be  -numbered  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  was 
to  have  fuffered  by  a  pofthumous  condemnation.  A 
requeft  was  preferred  to  the  commiflioners,  that 
all  the  decrees  which  had  been  enafted  ro  the  ho- 
nour of  thefe  patriots  fhould  be  refcinded,  and 
their  ftatues  overthrown.  But  while  this  extraor- 
dinary trial  was  carrying  on,  and  when  fentence 
was  on  the  point  of  being  pronounced,  Polybius 
arrived  in  Peloponnefus,  in  his  return  from  the  9 
fiege  of  Carthage,  whither  he  had  acccompanied 
his  friend  Scipio.  Difpofed,  as  Polybius  might 
be,  front  a  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  and  inte- 
reft,  and  ftill  more,  from  an  attachment  to  his 
Roman  friend,  to  give  way  to  the  prejudices  of 
that  all-powerful  people,  and  well  apprii'ed  of  the 
jealoufy  they  entertained  of  thefe  illuftrious  ci- 
tizens, the  boaft  and  honour  of  Achaia,  (till  this 
great  man  could  not  fupprefs  his  indignation  at 
the  ungenerous  attempt.  Philopoemen  he  had 
perfonally  known  in  his  earlier  years,  "and  had  in 
part  been  a  witnefs  of  the  exalted  virtues  of  that 
excellent  patriot  :  '  and  {hall  then,'  faid  he, 
that  integrity  of  conduct,  which  was  his  glory, 
be  now  his  guilt  ?  Far  from  having  been  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Rome,  he  fupported  your 
caufe,  he  fought  under  your  banners,  againft 
Philip,  againft  Antiochus  ;  and  if  at  any  time 
he  engaged  in  oppofition  to  you,  it  was  only 
when  he  was  impelled  by  the  leading  motive  of 
all  his  actions,  regard  for  his  country.  Such  as 
he  was,  fuch  were  alfo  Aratus,  and  thofe  other 
Achaean  chiefs,  whofe  ftatues  you  are  about  to 

'  demoliih ; 
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BOOK'  demolifh  ;   criminal  only,    becaufe    unalterably 
VIII.    '  faithful  to  the  interefts   of  Achaia.     And  will 
Se6t.2.  '  you  condemn  in  a  Grecian,  what  in  a  Roman 
you  would  have  accounted  worthy  of  the  hisrheft 


1  HE  commiffioners  feemed  convinced  ;  and, 
probably  confcious  of  the  infamous  part  they  were 
a&ing,  artfully  gave  up  to  Polybius  what  they  could 
not  have  infifted  on,  without  making  themfelves 
altogether  odious.  They  not  only  dropped  the 
profecution,  but  likewife  caufed  the  ftatues  of 
Achaeus,  Aratus,  and  Philopoemen,  which  had 
already  been  tranfported  out  of  Peloponnefus,  to 
be  brought  back.  They  even  affeded  to  do  Poly- 
bius particular  honour  ;  and  orders  were  iflued  to 
prefent  him  with  whatever  portion  of  -ihe  confif- 
cated  eftates  he  mould  think  worthy  of  his  accept- 
ance ;  an  offer  which  he  nobly  refufed,  difdaining 
to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  his  unhappy  coun- 
trymen. His  difmterefted  fpirit  raifed  him  flill 
higher  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Romans  ;  and  he 
had  a  cornmiflion  given  him,  to  vifit  the  feveral 
diftricts  of  Achaia,  and  to  re-eftablifli  tranquillity 
and  cultivation  throughout  that  diftrafted  and  de- 
folated  country.  The  ability  and  zeal  with  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the  difcharge  of  this  deli- 
cate office,  endeared  him  to  all.  To  have  encou- 
raged the  Achaeans  in  the  mofl  diilant  hopes  of 
that  liberty  which  they  were  never  more  to  enjoy, 
would  have  been  the  higheft  cruelty.  He  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  their  pre- 
fent fate  ;  to  allay  the  various  difcontents  and 
perfonal  animofities,  which  the  late  times  of  tu- 
mult and  confufion  had  engendered  ;  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  acquiefce  in  a  peaceable  fubmiffion 
to  thofe  laws,  under  which  they  were  now  deftined 
to  live. 

AMIDST 
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AMIDST  unavailing  regret  for  having  been  fo  B  o  o  K 
long  deprived  of  the  prefence  of  a  citizen,  whofe     VIII. 
falutary  inftru&ions  might  poflibly  have  prevented  3e&.2. 
their  ruin,  the  Achaeans  gratefully  acknowledged  L— -y*-?J 
the   importance  of  his    prefent   fervices  by  every    e '  6<" 
mark  of  public  efteem.     Some  of  the  ftatues  then 
erected  in  honour  of  this  patriot,  Paufanias,  who 
lived  three   hundred    and  twenty  years  after  the 
definition  of  Corinth,  tells  us,  remained  till  his 
time.     On  one,  which  he  faw  in  Arcadia,  within 
the  facred  precinct  of  the  De/poina,  the  moft  re- 
vered of  the  Arcadian  deities,  appeared  the  follow- 
ing   honourable   infcription :    '  Polybius,    from  See  Pauf. 

*  whofe  counfels  Greece  might  have  derived  fafety,  j.J8  rc: 

*  had    Greece  fuffered    herfelf  to  be  guided  by 

*  them  ;  and  in  whom  me  found  her  only  pro- 
'  tector,  in  the  day  of  her  diftrefs.' 

THE  overthrow  of  the  Achaean  commonwealth 
fmimed  the  debafement  of  Greece,  which  foon 
after  funk  into  a  Roman  diftrict,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  province  of  Achaia  ;  becaufe  with 
the  overthrow  of  this  republic  was  completed  the 
final  reduction  of.  the  Grecian  ftates.  In  this  Pauf.  ib 
province  were  comprifed  Peloponnefus,  Attica, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  all  that  part  of  Greece  lying 
to  the  fouth  of  Epire  and  Theffaly.  All  to  the 
north  of  that  line,  as  far  as  the  utmoft  verge  of 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  was  the  province  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Thefe  two  provincial  governments  of 
Macedon  and  Achaia,  including  the  antient  domi-- 
nions  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  together  with 

the  feveral  ftates  and  republics  of  Greece that 

once  illuftrious  land,  ennobled  bya  number  of  glo- 
rious achievements,  the  chofen  feat  of  liberty, 
fcience,  polity,  and  arts— were  henceforward  to  be 
configned  to  humiliation  and  fervitude ! 

THE  Roman  writers,  however,  fpeak  of  Greece, 
and  particularly  of  Athens,  as  ftill  retaining,  under 

all 
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B  o  o  K  all  the  difadvantages  of  this  provincial  eflablifh- 
VIII.  mem,  that  pre  eminence  in  literature,  by  which 
Seft.  i.  me  was  diftinguilhed  in  her  days  of  freedom  and 
* — ^T.  gl(>ry-  Accordingly,  for  ibme  apes  after,  we  find 
Be£Chnit  t^e  pv0man  yOUth  reporting  thither  in  queft  of  that 
improvement,  or  at  lead  of  that  reputation,  which 
the  arts  and  fciences  of  Greece  were  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  beftowing.  But  neverthelefs,  rather  to 
the  fame  of  antient  days,  than  to  any  merit  fhe 
from  this  period  porTeffed,  is  the  eftimation  of 
Rome  to  be  afcribed.  The  liberties  and  genius  of 
Greece  gradually  declined,  and  at  laft  expired  to- 
gether. For,  though  her  philofophical  fchools  for 
^  .  a  while  maintained  a  refpedable  name  ;  though,  at 
diftant  intervals,  a  few  writers  of  diftinguifhed 
merit  made  their  appearance,  efpeqally  in  the 
antiquarian  und  hiftorical  lines ;  yet  did  the  gene- 
ral turn  of  the  Grecian  people  foon  become  frivo- 
lous, and,  in  refemblance  of  their  fortunes,  grove- 
ling and  fervile.  Their  walk  of  learning  feldom 
produced  any  thing  higher  than  the  profeffional 
rhetorician,  or  the  captious  difputant ;  and  what 
abilities  they  poflefled  were  meanly  proftituted  in 
humouring  the  follies,  or  in  adminiftering  to  the 
depravity,  of  their  Roman  matters.  By  degrees, 
therefore,  the  very  appellation  of  Greek,  which 
once  implied  fuperior  talents  and  the  highefl  men- 
tal improvement,  came  to  fignify  fomewhat  ex- 
ceedingly abjeift,  and  under  the  Roman  Caefars 
See  Juve-  was  frequently  ufed,  by  the  fatirifts,  as  a  term 
nalpaffim.  pf  t}le  utmoft  reproach.  Even  thofe  literary  pro- 
ductions, which  in  this  decline  of  Greece  do  her 
moft  honour,  when  compared  with  what  went  be- 
fore, can  only  be  confidered  as  feeble  rays  of  the 
evening  fun,  when  contrafled  with  his  meridian 
fplendor.  What  praife  foever  we  may  be  willing 
to  allow  them,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  that  origi- 
nality, that  jufl  obfervance  of  nature,  that  rich- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  invention,  that  nervous  fenfe,  that  glow  BOOK 
and  dignity  of  fentiment,  that  power  of  expreilion,     yill. 
which   characterize   her  earlier  poets,  hiftorians,  Sect.,, 
philosophers,  and  orators.  v^^v^ 

FROM  the  days  of  Cimon,  when  Greece  had  Bef.Ghriit 
attained  the  fummit  of  her  glory,  to  her  final  fub-  M6> 
jeclion  to  the  Roman  power,  about  three  hundred  • 
and  twenty  years  had  elapfed  ;  and  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  whole  Perfian 
monarchy  confeiTed  the  Grecian  dominion,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  It  may  then  be  matter 
of  ufeful  inftrudion  to  inquire,  from  what  caufes 
that  total  alteration  was  brought  on,  which,  with- 
in this  period  of  time,  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  Grecian  character;  and  whence  a  people, 
whofe  civil  inflitutions,  prowefs,  and  extenfive 
accomplimments  feemed  to  lead  to  univerfal  em- 
pire, mould  have  thus  declined,  and  with  fo  little 
ftruggle  have  funk  into  dependence  and  infigni- 
ficancy. 

I.  THERE  was  originally  a  principle  of  weak- 
nefs  and  decay  in  the  very  conftitution  of  the 
Grecian  government.  Greece,  parcelled  out  into 
a  number  of  fmall  ftates,  each  enjoying  an  inde- 
pende*nt  fovereignty,  was  incapable  of  that  exer- 
tion of  ftrength,  which  refults  from  confpiring 
counfels,  and  the  joint  efforts  of  an  embodied  peo- 
ple On  the  important  day  of  Marathon,  of  aty 
the  Grecian  ftates,  only  ten  thoufand  Athenians 
and  one  thoufand  Plataeans  appeared  in  fupport  of 
the  common  caufe.  And  though  afterwards, 
roufed  by  the  example  of  Athens,  other  Grecian 
powers  armed  againft  the  Perfians,  yet  was  this 
the  armament  only  of  a  few  itates ;  formed  too  by 
inoft  of  them  on  a  partial  and  confined  plan,  ra- 
ther for  the  prefervation  of  their  own  particular 
territories,  than  in  vindication  of  the  general  li- 
berties, and  the  defence  of  the  country  at  large: 

fo 
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B  o  o  K  fo  that,  had  not  the  artifice  as  well  as  the  nrmnefs 
VIII.    of  Themiftocles  been  employed  on  this  interefting 

Se&.2.  occafion,  it  had  been  ha-idly  poflible  to  have  faved 
fiTciT^ft  *-*reece*      ^ne  council  of  the  Amphi&yones  was 

e  J4(5>n  indeed  a  kind  of  national  fenate,  and  probably  in 
its  firft  inftitution  was  defigned  to  be  the  center 
of  unity  of  the  feveral  ftates,  whofe  reprefentatives 
compoled  this  auguft  aflembly.  But  this  tribunal 
was  chiefly  adapted  to  the  infant  times  of  Greece. 
As  particular  ftates  advanced  in  power,  it  was  of- 
ten too  feeble  to  controul  the  refractory,  and  at 
length  found  itfelf,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fecond  fa- 
cred  war  (that  fatal  aera,  from  which  Greece  dates 
her  decline)  under  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  fo- 
reign affiflance  to  render  its  decifions  effectual. 

II.  FROM  thefe  numerous  fovereignties  there 
arofe,  befides,  endlefs  jealoufies  and  contefls ;  the 
weaker  ftates  ftill  fufpe&ing  the  ftronger,  and  the 
ftronger  by  their  ambitious  encroachments  juftify- 
ing  but  too  much  the  fufpicions  of  the  weaker. 
Scarcely  had  Greece  recovered  from  the  terror  of 
the  Perfian  invafion,  when  Sparta,  regardlefs  of  the 
noble  part  that  Athens  had  lately  afted,  could  not 
conceal  her  envy  at  feeing  this  rival  city  fpring 
more  powerful  from  her  ruins,  and  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  her  defolation.  Throughout  all  the 
Grecian  commonwealths  the  fame  unhappy  fpirit 
of  envy  and  diflenfion  prevailed,  which  was  con- 
ftantly  encouraged  and  fomented  by  the  policy  of 
the  feveral  princes  who  fat  after  Xerxes  on  the 
Perfian  throne.  Confcious  of  their  inferiority  in 
arms,  they  endeavoured  to  divide  thofe  whom 
they  could  not  fubdue,  and  their  intrigues  and 

See  pint,   treafure    were    but    too    fuccefsfully    employed. 

jn  Agefi-   6  Ten  thoufand  archers5  have  driven  me  out  of 

lao. 

5  An  archer  was  the  irtiprefs  on  the  Perfian  coinf 

Afia,' 
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f  Afia,'  faid  Agefilaus,  when  the  orators  of  Athens  BOOK 
and  Thebes,  penfioners  to  the  Perfian  king,  had     VIII. 
ftirred    up   a  war   againft  Sparta,  which  obliged  Se&.2. 

him  to  abandon  his  Afiatic  conquefts,  and  haften — ' 

to  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom.  To  the  like  Bef-(''hriil 
practices  the  Macedonian  kings  owed  whatever 
advantage  they  obtained  over  Greece  :  and  the 
Romans  purfued  the  fame  arts  with  ftill  greater  ef- 
fecl: ;  until,  exhaufted  by  her  own  domeftic  feuds, 
Greece  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  her  oppreflbrs. 

III.  THE  flame  of  inteftine  animofity  acquired 
more  fiercenefs,  and  more  deftru&ive  rapidity, 
from  the  difference  in  the  forms  of  government 
that  fubfifted  in  the  feveral  Grecian  common- 
wealths. Throughout  Greece  the  eftablifhment 
was,  at  leaft  in  part,  democratical  ;  but  in  fome 
places,  as  in  Athens,  the  power  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large ;  in  fome,  as  in  Spar- 
ta, it  was  delegated  only  to  a  few.  Where  the 
many  had  the  power,  they  not  only  were  fufpicious 
of  whatever  teemed  to  threaten  their  own  privi- 
leges, but  wifhed  to  eflablim  the  dominion  of  the 
multitude  in  every  ftate  around  them.  And  in 
like  manner,  the  few,  not  content  with  fccuring 
themfelves  at  home  againft  the  encroachments  or" 
the  many,  aimed  at  the  introduction  of  their  own 
contracted  form  of  government  into  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  Private  ambition  had  here  many 
tempting  opportunities.  The  feeds  of  diffenfion 
every  where  prevailed  :  in  every  city  two  parties 
were  at  all  times  prepared  for  civil  broils,  mutu- 
ally jealous,  mutually  credulous  of  every  milre- 
prefentation,  and  equally  violent  in  executing  their 
refolves  as  precipitate  in  forming  them.  So  that 
under  the  fpecious  pretence,  either  of  defending 
the  caufe  of  freedom,  or  of  controuling  the  excerTes 
of  a  licentious  populace,  interefled  and  ambitious 
Jeaders  had  always  numbers  at  their  call.  'Ihe 

powers 
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BOOK  powers  of  Afia,  of  Macedon,  and  of  Rome,  in 

VIII.    their  fucceffive  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  Greece, 

Sect.  2.  practifed  the   fame  kind    of  artifice ;  under    the 

* — *~~^J  guife  of  friendly  interpofition,  playing  one  party 

Befj'Shrlft  againft  the  other,  and  thus  betraying  the  true  in- 

terefts  of  the  Mate,  and  gradually  wafting  it  into 

debility  and  fubjection.     At  one  period  of  time, 

we  fee  in  Diodorus,  the  number  of  exiles,  whom 

party-violence  had  driven  out  of  their  native  cities, 

amounted  to  twenty  thoufand.    In  the  days  of  Po- 

lybius,  we   find  the  fame  fpirit  of  difienfion  ftill 

continued  ;  and  it  was    happy  for  the  fufferers, 

when  this  atrocious  fpirit  was  contented  with  ba- 

nimment  alone. 

IV.  THE  democratical  form,  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  prevailed  under  various  modes  throughout 
Greece,  however  friendly  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  li- 
berty, was  attended  with  inconveniences  of  confi- 
derable  detriment  to  the  national  profperity.  It 
opened  an  ample  field  to  the  factious  and  the  tur- 
bulent, to  the  pretended  patriot  and  the  venal  ora- 
tor :  it  frequently  rendered  the  public  councils 
paffionate,  infolent,  capricious,  and  unftable  :  it 
banimed  the  ableft  chiefs  :  it  gave  birth  to  thofe 
cruel  and  reproachful  edicts,  which  we  meet  with 
even  in  the  Athenian  annals,  againft  the  Aegine- 
tae,  againft  the  Samians,  againft  the  ten  admirals : 
and,  what  is  yet  a  ftronger  inftance  of  the  folly 
often  prevalent  in  popular  aflemblies,  it  produced 
that  abfurd  Athenian  law7,  which  diverted  to  the 
amufement  of  a  giddy  multitude  thofe  funds,  which 
had  been  originally  appropriated  to  the  moft  im- 
portant department  of  government,  the  fupport  of 
their  naval  ftrength.  That  in  a  political  form,  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  conceive  great  things,  and 
which,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  has  often  wrought 

7  It  was  made  death  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law. 

the 
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the  nobleft   atchievements,  thefe  mifchiefs  fhoul.d  BOOK 
be  found,  arifes  from  the  very  nature  of  that  form.      VIII. 
The  vital  principle  of  democracy,  as  a  celebrated  Sedt-2. 
writer  juftly  obferves,  is   'virtue.     And  therefore,  — * — -> 
whiift  invigorated  by  this  exalting  principle,  de-  Bef;  9** 
mocracies  have  reached  an  height  of  glory,  which 
other  forms  of  government  emulate  in  vain.     But    %  . 
on  this  very  account  alfo  have  democracies  been  LO^X',  3." 
more  rapid  in  their  decltnfion,  than  other  politi- 
cal conftitutions.     Great  opulence  and  extent  pf 
empire,  thofe  darling  objecls  of  human  ambition, 
whofe  allureme  ;ts  are  fo  feldom  refilled  by  politi- 
cal wifdom,  have  been  always  fatal  to  them  ;  be- 
caufe  fo  prone  to  corruption  is  the  human  heart, 
that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  this  'vital principle  fhould 
preferve  its  vigour  beneath  the  baneful  influence 
of  an  opulent  and  wide-*  xtended  dominion.  The 
fage  founder  of  the  Spartan   laws   faw  this,  and 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  Sparta, 
by  excluding  the  purluit  of  wealth  and  of  exten- 
five    empire.     But  the  temptations    of  fuccefsful 
war,  and  the  avidity  of  man,  defeated  •  the   pur- 
pofes  of  the  lawgiver.     In  contempt  of  the  bstrri-  SeePoiyb. 
ers  which   he  had  raifed,  avarice  and  the  luft  of1' 
conqueft  made   their   way  into  Sparta,  and  pro- 
duced their  wonted  effeds  of  corruption  and  difib- 
lution.     The  truth  of  this  obfervation  appears  yet 
more  remarkably  in  the  fate  of  Athens.     The  hif- 
tory  of  the  pagan   world  has  not  a  more  auguft 
fcene  to  produce,  than  what  Athens  exhibited, 
from  the  third  year  of  the  fixty-feventh  Olympiad, 
the  expulfion  of  the  Pififtratidae,  to  the  third  year 
of  the  eighty-fecond,  the  death  of  Cimon.    During 
this  memorable   period,  (he  told    the   number  of 
her  heroes  by  that  of  her  citizens ;  and  every  vir- 
tue, that  can  give  ilrength  and  dignity  to  a  ftate, 
was  found  among  that  iiluftrious  people.     But  too 

foon 
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BOOK  foon  there  fucceeded  the  intoxication  of  profpe- 
VIII.  rity  ;  and  that  very  democracy  which,  whilft  they 
Sett.  2.  continued  virtuous,  was  a  fource  of  glory,  now, 
' — v — ->  as  their  degeneracy  advanced,  added  to  the  public 
Bef.  Chnfl  caiamity<  Corrupted  by  that  excefs  of  power 
which  they  enjoyed,  and  which  made  them  fupreme 
See  Polyb.  jn  the  difpenfation  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  in 
the  difpofal  of  honours,  in  the  decifion  of  the 
moft  important  quettions  of  government ;  corrupt- 
ed by  the  adulation  with  which  their  leaders  and 
orators  generally  addrefled  them,  the  people  con- 
.  fidered  themfelves  as  above  controul ;  and  in  full 
confidence  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  vain,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  glory  derived  to  them  from  the 
prowefs  of  their  anceftors,  they  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  other  nations,  and  with  fond  credu- 
lity entertained  every  vifionary  fcheirie  of  conqueft, 
with  which  their  flattering  demagogues  fought  to 
amufe  them.  Athens  had  extended  her  eftablifh- 
raents  along  the  coafts  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  and 
over  moft  of  the  adjacent  iflands  :  yet,  as  if  this 
were  little,  both  Sicily  and  Egypt  became  the  ob- 
jects of  her  ambition ;  and  a  city,  that  fcarcely 
muflered  twenty  thoufand  citizens,  isfaidtohave 
conceived  the  mad  project  of  attempting  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  they  had  rendered 
their  yoke  infupportable  even  to  their  Grecian 
neighbours:  their  confederates  they  treated  as  vaf- 
fals ;  and  the  contributions  which  they  received 
from  them,  and  which  they  were  to  have  admi- 
niftered  for  the  general  good,  they  wantonly  la- 
vifhed  on  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  their  own 
city  ;  in  name  the  protestors  of  Greece,  but  in  rea- 
lity its  oppreffbrs.  Amidft  all  this  infolence  and 
bold  mew  of  enterprife,  the  Athenians  neverthelefs 
had  nothing  of  their  antient  vigour  remaining.  Em- 
ployed in  the  buftle  of  their  popular  aflemblies,  or 

in 
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in  the  oftentatious  difplay  of  thofe  trappings  of  fo-  B  o  o  K 
vereignty  with  which  the  citizen  of  Athens  was  VIII. 
inverted,  they  had  fubftituted  the  clamour  and  Seft.2. 
chicane  of  debate  to  military  exertion  ;  and  while 
they  were  careful  of  their  proficiency  in  in- 
trigue  and  cabal,  they  were  backward  to  maintain 
a  fuperiority  in  arms.  This  debafement  was  ma- 
nifefted  at  Chaeronea  ;  and,  as  if  the  reproach  of 
that  defeat  had  only  ferved  to  encreafe  their  cow- 
ardice and  abje&nefs,  they  (hewed  it  in  a  manner 
ftill  more  opprobrious  at  Lamia.  Only  two  hun- 
dred Athenians,  Paufanias  tells  us,  had  fallen  in  Achai- 
there  ;  and  yet,  as  if  cut  off  from  all  refource,  they  C1S- 
tamely  opened  their  gates,  and  fubmitted,  without 
referve,  to  Antipater.  But  indeed  profperity,  the 
pride  of  dominion,  the  vacant  and  unwarlike  eafe 
of  a  municipal  life,  had  produced  a  total  change 
in  the  Athenian  character.  That  people,  whom 
the  devaftation  of  their  territories,  and  their  city 
in  flames,  had  not  difcouraged  from  fupporting 
the  liberties  of  Greece  againft  the  powers  of  Afia, 
were  now  reduced  to  the  mod  pufillanimous  def- 
pondericy,  by  the  flighteft  reverfe  of  fortune  ;  and 
ftrangers  to  the  fpirit  of  their  anceftors,  becaufe 
ftrangers  to  their  virtues,  they  refigned  themfelves 
to  fervitude  with  an  abjedl  timidity,  fcarcely  to  be 
believed  of  a  republic,  lately  the  haughtieft  to^be 
found  in  the  annals  of  hiflory. 

V.  BUT  what  feems  to  have  had  the  largeft  mare 
in  bringing  decay  and  humiliation  on  the  Grecian 
people,  was  the  fatal  prevalence  of  atheijlical  tenets, 
which,  for  above  a  century,  had  been  fpreading 
from  the  Epicurean  fchool  through  every  part  of 
Greece.  It  was  the  wifh  of  Fabricius,  when  told  see  Piut. 
by  Cineas  of  the  opinions  which  Epicurus  was  »n 
then  propagating  '  that  they  might  be  adopted  by 
'  the  enemies  of  Rome !'  The  event  did  honour  to 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  this  virtuous  Roman. 
Vllt.  The  baneful  do&rine  completed  the  ruin  of  Gre- 

Seft.  2.  cian  manners.  Naturally  volatile,  of  a  fceptical 
-v — j  turn,  and,  from  the  arts  of  refinement  and  ele- 

Bef.Chrirt  gance  which  were  familiar  to  them,  prone  to  dif- 
fipation  and  pleafurable  indulgences*  the  Greeks 
but  too  eagerly  embraced  a  fyftem,  that  levelled 
all  religious  reflraints,  and  left  them  without  a 
God  to  mfpeft  human  actions.  The  confequence 
was,  what  in  the  like  cafe  it  will  ever  be.  We 

SeePolyb.  have  lt  from  Polybius»  wn°  w^s  an  cye-witnefs, 
i.  a.  45.  '  that  venality,  fraud,  treachery,  an  utter  difregard 
6.  54,  55-  of  country,  of  the  rnofl  facred  oaths,  of  all  ties 
de'virtuti-'  whatfocver,  human  and  divine,  crimes  which  indi- 
bus  et  vi-  cate  in  the  ilrofigeft  manner  the  corruption  of  a 
nation,  and  are  the  fureft  prefage  of  its  ruin,  foon 
became  prevalent  throughout  mod  of  the  ftates  of 
Greece.  The  Achaeans  feem  to  have  been  the  only 
exception.  Poffibly,  as  they  were  a  plainer  people, 
and  lefs  converfant  in  philolbphical  refearches,  the 
contagion  had  made  lefs  progrefs  among  them. 
Accordingly  the  Romans,  who,  from  the  vicious 
and  enervated  (late  of  the  other  Grecian  common- 
wealths, had  obtained  an  eafy  conqueft,  met  here 
with  a  vigour  and  ftrength  of  virtue,  fuch  as  they 
little  expected ;  and  amidft  that  general  wreck  of 
principle  that  marks  thofe  degenerate  days,  it  was 
the  glory  of  Achaia  to  have  a  number  of  citizens, 
who,  fteady.totheintereftsoftheir  country,  treated 
the  temptations  held  out  by  Rome  with  their  me- 
rited contempt,  and  beheld  her  warlike  Operations 
without  difmay.  To  defeat  this  formidable  oppo- 
fition,  the  Romans  contrived  the  expedient  alrea- 
dy related.  Under  the  pretence  of  tranfmittfng 
them  to  Rome  to  prove  their  innocence  of  a  charge 
which  the  Romans  themfelves  knew  to  be  ground- 
lefs,they  feized  on  upwards  of  a  thoufand  of  the 

moft 
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moft  refpectable  oif  the  Achaean  nobles,  and  fent  BOOK 
them  to  perifii  in  Italy.    In  the  mean  while,  taking     VIII. 
advantage  of  the  diflracted  councilsof  a  people  who  Sect.2. 
were  now  abandoned  to  the  mifrule  of  demagogues (— -v- J 
of  equal  turbulence  and  incapacity,  they  effected  BefjC6hrift 
their  long-concerted  project,  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  Achaean  liberties. 

IT   would   have  been,  however,   fome  recom- 
pence  to  Greece  for  the  lofs  of  her  independence, 
if  me  had  found  an  effectual  defence  in  that  power, 
to  which  (he  was  thus   fubjected  ;  and  if,  under     . 
the  protection   of  her  new  matters,  me  had  feen 
her   tranquillity  re-eftablifhed :  but   me  had  not 
even  this  confolation.     Confounded  in  that  mafs 
of  nations,  which  formed  the   enormous  and  un- 
wieldy body    of  the   Roman  empire,  me  ceafed 
to  have  any  fortunes  of  her  own ;  and  at  the 
fame  time,    though,    from  her  fituation,  it  was 
forbidden  to  her  to  partake  unmixed  of  whatever 
profperity  the    Romans  happened  to   enjoy,    (he 
mared  largely  in  moft  of  their  calamities ;  in  the 
diftreffes  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  in  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Cilician  pirates,  in  the  bloody  contefts 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  between  the  repub- 
lican party  of  Brutus  and  the  avengers  of  Caefar's 
death,  between  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony ;  in 
the  various  oppreflions,  of  which  the^defpotifm  of 
the  emperors  was  afterwards  productive ;  and,  at 
length,  in  that  general  devaitation,  which  over- 
fpread  this  mighty  ft  ate  from  the  repeated  incur- 
fions  of  barbarian  nations.     Not  to  mention,  how 
feverely  the  private  vices   of  the  Romans  them- 
felves  were  often  felt  by  this  unhappy  country,  in 
the  exactions  and  infults  which  me  had  often  to 
fuffer  from  her  defpotic  governors ;  the  common 
fate  of  all  the  provinces  under  the  yoke  of  Rome. 
Until,   from  thefe  feveral  caufes,  Greece  finally 

was 
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BOOK  was  left,  as  (he  is  at  this  day,  with  hardly  a  trace 

VIII.   of  her  former  glories. 
Sect.  2.       A  CURSORY  view  of  what  is  mol  memorable  in 

1 — " — '  thefe  latter  events  mall  cloie  our  hiftorv. 

Bef.Chrift 
.46. 
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GREECE,   debilitated   and   exhaufted,    andBef.Chrift 
(till  bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  Rome,  be-      l46' 
held,  with  all  the  terror  of  confcious  weaknefs, 
the  Cimbri  hovering  on  her  northern  boundaries.  LJv   £ 
To   complete    her   misfortunes,    this  impending  t0m'.  63^" 
ftorm  of  war  had  fcarcely  blown  over,  when  the 
ambitious  fchemes  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus  ex- 
pofed  her  to  new  dangers,  and  involved  her  in 
frefh  calamities. 

THIS  extraordinary  prince,  the  mod  powerful  Bom  bef. 
of  his  time,  and  the  moft   able  and   enterprifmgct»»ft»36 
who  had  ever  taken  up  arms  againft  Rome,  de- 
mands 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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BOOK  mands  particular  notice.    He  was  the  eighth  in  de- 
VIII.    fcent  from  that  Mithridates  who,  fleeing  from1  the 
Seel:.  3.   prefence  of  Antigonus  to  the  Euxine  fea,  had  laid 
' — ^ — '  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.     The 
voice  of  flattery  gave  him  an  origin  ftill  more  il- 
luftrious,  tracing  his  anceftry  down  from  the  an- 
See  Appi-  tient  line  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Cyrus.     A 
f"de.?c!"  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  who  had 
dat.  piut"  perifhed  by  domeftic  treafon,  and  himfelf  expofed 
in  Syiia,   to  a  fimilar  fate,  he  was  driven  to  feck  for  fafety  in 
Pompeii,  the  fordls;  where,  under  the  pretence  of  purfuing 
the  chafe,  he  changed  his  haunts  night  after  night, 
taking  his  repofe  on  the  ground,  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wild  ;  and  never,  during  feven  years, 
entering  into  any  city,  nor  venturing  under  the 
cover  of  a  roof.     By  this    means  he  acquired  an 
hardinefs.  of  body,  that   was  proof  againft  every 
extreme  of  weather,  and  not  to  befubdued  by  any 
toil.     The  danger  of  his  fituation  fuggefted  an  ad- 
ditional precaution :    he   fortified  himfelf  with  a 
certain  medicine,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  inventor,  and  which  is  reported  to  hate  been 
an  infallible  antidote  againft  the  effedts  of  the  moft 
powerful  poifon. 

His  father  had  been  in  friendfliip  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  had  done  them  important  fervices  in 
their  war  againfl  Andronicus,  the  laft  of  the  Per- 
gamenian  kings.  The  fon  was  too  formidable  to 
be  admitted  to  the  fame  friendly  intercourfe.  The 
Romans  viewed  him  with  jealoufy,  and  refolved  to 
accomplifli  his  humiliation.  With  this  view,  the 
fenate  judged  it  expedient  to  circumfcribe  his  fo- 
vereignty  within  narrower  limits.  Provoked  at  the 
prefuinptionof  this  arbitrary  attempt,  Mithridates 
conceived  the  bold  defign  of  overthrowing  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  Afia,  a  great  part  of  which  he  foon 
united  under  his  own  banners.  Three  Roman  ge- 
nerals marched  againft  him  j  the  proconful  Lucius 

Caffius, 
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Caffius,  (^Oppius,  and  Manius  Aquilius,  a  man  B.o  o  K 
of  confular  dignity,  who  had  been  honoured  with    VIII. 
a  triumph,  and  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Sect. 3. 
Roman  ommiflioners  for  the  iettlement  of  Afia.  — » — ' 
Mithridates  defeated  them  all,  and  having  gotten  Bef- Chrift 
the  three  commanders  into  his   hands,  regardlefs 
of  their    quality,    expofed   them  to  ridicule  and 
fcorn,  producing  them  by  way  of  fpeftacle  through 
the  Afiatic  cities.     Aquilius   particularly,  whom 
he  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  war,  was 
treated  with  the  utmoft    contumely.     He  loaded 
him  with  chains^  and  mounting  him  on  an  afs, 
compelled  him,  as  he  palled  along,  to  inform  the 
gazing  multitude  of  his  name,  and  his  rank  in  the 
Roman  armies.  To  mark  yet  farther'  thedeteftation  Eef.Ch.ift 
in  which  he  held  the  Roman  name,  he  ifTued  or- 
ders to  the  Afiatics  in  the  feveral  provinces  through- 
out his  dominions;,  on  an  appointed  day  to  mafla- 
cre   every    Roman   and  Italian   they  could   find  jjv.  Epit. 
among  them,  without  regard  to  age,  fex,  or  con-  78.  Ap^i- 
dition  ;  the  debtor  to  have  half  the  fortune  of  the  ""', ub' 
creditor  whom   he  mould  murder,  and  the  Have, 
who  had  flain  his  matter,  his  liberty  j  and  forbid- 
ding them,  under  the  pain  of  death,  to  fave  any 
of  their  lives,  or,  when  dead,  to  give  them  burial. 
.,The  atrocity  of  thefe  orders,  and  (till  more,  the 
horrid  zeal  with  which  they  were  executed,  Itrong- 
ly  evince,  how  odious  the  Romans  muft  have  been 

I  Mithridates  probably  confidered  this  as  an  aft  ofjnrtice.  Manius 
Aquilius  was  in  fa&  a  perfon  who  merited  infamy:  he  had  tii- 
nmphedat  the  clofeof  the  Pergamenian  war,  though  in  the  con- 
duel  of  it  he  had  done  little  fervice,  Perpenna  having  brought  thac 
war  nearly  to  a  conclufion  •,  but,  he  dying,  Aquilius  Itcpped  into 
the  command,  and  claimed  the  merit  of  what  another  had  at- 
chieved.  A  few  of  the  Afiatic  cities  dill  remaining  to  be  reduced, 
he,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  treacherouily  poifoncd  the 
fprings,  from  whence  they  were  (applied  with  water,  a:nt  thus 
compelled  them  to  furrender.  We  may  judge  accordingly,  how 
the  ACatics,  who  had  futfered  fo  much  from  his  perfidiouftieft, 
ruufl  have  enjoyed  his  humiliation.  Flor.  2.  20. 

P  p  2  tO 
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BOOK  to  the  Afiatic  nations.     Eighty  thoufand,  by  the* 
ylll.    lowed  accounts1,  periftied  in  this  maffacre.    Nei- 
Sect.  2, tner  tne  feelings  of  humanity,  the  claims  of  gratj- 
w- v^-~ '  tude,  the  ties  of  friendfhip,  nor  the  reverence/of 
Bef.  Chrift  religi0n5  fhielded  thofe  unhappy  victims  frojnthe 
favage  fury  of  unrelenting  vengeance,  ey^n  thofe 
who  fled  for   refuge  to  the   temples,  being  torn 
from  them,    or  flaughtered  at   the  altars.      The 
death  of  Manius  Aquilius  clofed  this  fcene  of  hor- 
ror :  Mithridates  caufed  molten  gold  to  be  poured 
down  his  throat,  in  reproach  of  Roman  avarice. 

THE  object  of  Mithridates  was  now  to  attempt 
an  alliance  with  the  dates  of  Greece ;  with  their 
affidance  to  purfue  his  plan  of  hodilities   in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Italy  ;  and  mould  circumdances 
favour  him,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
Roman  empire.    The  conjuncture  was  favourable 
to  his  defigns.     The  Romans,  didrefled  at  home, 
firft  by  the   Italian  infurgents  or  the  confederate 
war,  and  afterwards  by  the  diflenfions  which  Ma- 
rius   and    Sylla  had     excited,    feemed     to  have 
withdrawn  their  attention   from  Greece.     Thefe 
circumdances,  with  the  powerful  arguments  that 
Mithridates  had  to  offer,  '  of  the  exploits  already 
6  atchieved  by  him,  and  of  his  avowed  enmity  to 
e  Rome,'  could  not  fail  of  edablifhing  an  intered 
with  a  people,  in   their  happied  days    impatient 
and  changeable,  and  at  this  time  Sharpened  to  a 
keener  fenfe  of  the  oppreflions  they  endured,  by 
the  very  remembrance  of  the  liberties  which  they 
had  enjoyed.     The  Athenians  even  prevented  his 
wifties.     Exafperated  by  certain  fines,  which  the 
Romans  had   lately    impofed  on  them,  they  had 
fent  an  embafly  to  the  king  ofPontus,  to  implore 
his  protection.     Nothing  could  coincide  more  op- 

a  An  hundred  ami  fifty  thoufand,  fays  Plutarch  (in  Sylla). 

portunely 
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portunely  with  his  views.     A  confiderable  body  of  B  o  o  K 
land-forces,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Aria-     VIII. 
rathes3,  and   another  under   that   of  Archelaus, 
with  a  large  naval  armament,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  their  alfiftance.     At  the  fame  time  that  Btf'8<|hr'lft 
his    troops    under  Archelaus    took    pofieflion  of 
Athens,  his  fleet  was  employed,  with  the  mod  ra- 
pid fuccefs,  in  reducing  the  numerous  iflands  that 
cover  the  Aegean  fea ;  and  Ariarathes  extended  his 
conquefts    through    Thrace  and    Macedon.      In 
Greece,  the  Roman  commander  Brutius  Sura  op- 
pofed  Archelaus  at  firft  with  vigour,  and  in  one 
engagement  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  his  mips. 
But  this  check  produced  nothing  decifive.     And 
the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  from   Thefifaly  to 
the  Cretan  fea,  had  foon  acknowledged  Mithri- 
dates  ;  the  little  city  of  Thefpiae  having  been,  it 
is  faid,  the  only  place,  whofe  refinance  rendered  a 
fiege  neceffary. 

MEAN  while  Sylla,  having  expelled  the  Marian  Bef.  Chrift 
faction,  prepared  to  punifh  the  Grecian  revolt. 
His  very  name  imprefled  terror  and  difmay.  As 
foon  as  his  approach  was  known,  the  Grecian 
cities,  Athens  alone  excepted,  confcious  of  guilt, 
fent  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  and  to  tender  their 
fubmiffion.  The  other  more  important  wars,  to 
which  his  ambition  was  exciting  him,  probably 
faved  them.  Difdaining  to  (loop  to  any  mean 
game,  he  marched  with  rapidity  to  Athens,  where 
the  chief  of  the  Mithridatic  force  feemed  to  be 
collected.  His  aim  was,  to  extinguifh  at  once  the 
war  in  Greece,  by  (terming  Athens.  But  this  he 
found  a  tail?  more  difficult  than  he  expected. 

ATHENS  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
town  and  the  lower.  The  upper,  comprehending 
the  city  properly  ib  called,  together  with  the  Acror 
polis  or  Athenian  citadel,  was  inclofeJ  within  one 
common  wall  of  confiderable  ftrength.  The  lower, 

diftant 

3  Appian  calls  him  Arcathias. 
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BOOK,  diftant  about  five  miles  from  the  upper,  was  the 
VIII.  great  fea-port  of  Athens,  generally  known  by  the 
Seft.  3.  name  of  the  Piraeus  ;  famed  for  its  noble  arfenal, 
for  its  docks,  and  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
buildings  for  naval  purpofes  ;  for  the  number  of 
feamen  and  artifans,  with  which  it  was  crowded  ; 
and  above  all,  for  it's  harbour,  the  work  of  The- 
mittocles,  faid  to  have  been  large  enou^i  to  afford 
fhelter  to  a  thoufand  mips8,  and  opening  its  capa- 
cious bpfom  to  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  adjacent 
iflands,  but  to  that  of  Afia  and  Egypt.  Around 
it  was  a  fortification  of  (lone,  raifed  by  Pericles, 
fixty  feet  in  height,  and  of  proportionable  thick- 
nefs,  remarkable  for  the  maffy  fize  of  the  flones 
with  which  it  was  conftru&ed,  and  more  fo  for 
the  compaftnefs  and  folidity  of  their  junctures. 
From  the  Piraeus  to  Athens  there  was  a  road,  fe- 
cured  on  each  fide  by  a  ftrong  wall,  which  formed 
a  communication  between  the  port  and  the  city. 

IN  the  upper  town  Ariilion  poffeffed  the  com- 
mand ;  a  factious  demagogue,  who  had  rifen  to 
power  by  anabje£t  compliance  with  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  multitude;  and  who  -  by  profeffion 
was  an  Epicurean  philofopher,  but,  like  many  of 
that  dangerous  fed,  concealed  under  this  phiiofo- 
phio  difguife  the  blacked  fiagitioufnefs  of  mind. 
By  intrigue  he  had  been  appointed  ambaifaclor  to 
Mithridates,  into  whofe  favour  he  had  irifmuated 
himfelf  by  the  fervility  of  his  deportment,  and  by 
betraying  to  him  the  interefts  of  his  country.  On 

4  So  fays  Pliny,  1.  7.  37.  Strabo,  probably  more  exaft,  fays 
four  hundred.  Spon,  Voyage  de  la  Grece,  torn.  2,  fuppofes,  that 
in  its  prefent  ftate  it  could  hardly  be  capable  of  receiving  fifty  of 
our  large  (hips.  See  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  chap.  5.  for 
H  full  account  of  this  famed  harbour.  From  a  marble  lion,  of  ad- 
mirable \vorkmanfhip,  ten  feet  high,  which  was  placed  at  the  in- 
Tnoft  extremity  of  this  harbour,  it  has  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Porto  Drsco,  or  Poito  Lione.  The  li«n  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  Venetians,  and  i?  now  to  be  feen  before  the  arfenal  at 
Venice. 

his 
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-his  return,  he  had  amufed  the  Athenians  with  af-B  o  o  K 
furances,  that  the  great  views  of  Mithridates  were     VIII. 
pointed  folely  to  the  humiliation  of  Rome,  with  Sect.  3. 
the  reftoration  of  the  popular  government.  and'~~~Yr~J 

,,     ,  .  ,.,         .  V    n  TI       •          i      Bef.  Chnlt 

all  the  ancient  liberties  or  Greece.  Having  by  g?. 
thefe  arts  obtained  by  degrees  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  the  multitude,  he  foon  ufurped  the  fo- 
vereign  authority,  and  ufed  it  like  a  tyrant,  exer- 
cifmg  the  fevere  fcourge  of  arbitrary  fway  on  the 
very  people  who  had  trufted  him  with  power ; 
murdering  or  banilhing,  under  pretence  of  hav- 
ing ciifcovered  their  connections  with  Rome,  every 
man  whofe  wealth  could  tempt  his  avarice,  or 
whofe  ftation  or  virtues  could  alarm  his  fears. 
Urged  on  therefore  by  his  crimes,  Ariftion, 
though  not  truly  brave,  (which  a  villain  never 
is)  was  defperate,  and  had  embraced  the  refolu- 
tion  to  fuffer  every  extremity,  rather  than  yield 
to  a  foe,  from  whom,  tie  well  knew,  he  had  no 
mercy  to  expect. 

IN  the  lower  town,  Archelaus  had  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations,  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,  who  was  attentive  to  improve  every 
advantage  of  his  fituation.  Befide  a  numerous 
garrifon,  he  had  a  ftrong  fleet  at  his  difpoial, 
which  enabled  him  to  command  from  abroad 
every  neceflary  fupjriy.  And,  in  addition  to  thefe 
advantages,  there  was  an  army  of  above  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  men  in  Macedon,  ready  to  march 
to  his  afliftance. 

SYLI.A,  on  the  contrary,  after  fome  fruitlefs 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  ftorm,  faw  himielf 
befet  with  difficulties.  He  had  brought  with  him 
only  five  legions  and  a  few  cohorts,  in  all  about 
thirty  thouiand  men  ;  a  force  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  Befides,  he  had  neither  the  ma- 
chines neceflary  for  a  fiege,  nor  military  ftores  of 
any  kind,  nor  money  to  purchafe  them.  But  in 

his 
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B  o  o  K  his  own  daring  mind  he  found  refources  for  every 
VIII.    want.     He   fent   Lucullus  into  Egypt  for   naval 
Seft.3.  fuccours.   He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ae- 
' — *~T"' folia  and  Theflfaly,  probably    by  way  of  atoning 
g^hrlftfor  their  late  defection,  to  fend  him  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men,  and  a  fupply  of  arms  and  provifions. 
He  cut  down  all  the  facred  groves  round  Athens, 
and  fparednot  thofe  of  the  Lyceum  and  Academy 
in  the  Athenian  fuburbs,  in  order  to  procure  tim- 
ber for  his  engines ;  and  he  feized    on  the  holy 
treafures  at  Epidaurus,    Olympia,    and   Delphi. 
His  anfwer  to  Caphis,  a   certain  Phocian,  whom 
he  difpatched  on  this  errand  to  the  Delphic  tem- 
ple, is  memorable,  and  (hews,  that  this  ftern  Ro- 
man was  as  little  embarrafled  by  fcruples  of  reli- 
.      gion,    as  by  the  feelings  of  humanity.     Juft  as 
Caphis  was  preparing  to  feize  the  facred  offerings, 
the  priefts  contrived  that  the  lyre  of  Apollo  mould 
be   heard  to  found  from    the  inmoft  fanftuary  : 
Caphis,  ftruck  with  a  religious  horror,  immedi- 
ately defifted,  and  fent  the  Roman  commander  an 
account  of  the  tremendous  prodigy.    Sylla  replied 
Jeftmgty>  '  tnat  ne  was  furprifed  Caphis  did  not 
'  know?  that  mufic  was  the  expreflion,  not  of  an- 
*  ger,  but  of  joy ;  and   that   he   might  therefore 
'  boldly  take  the  treafures,  fmceApoJlo  gave  them 
'  with  luch  good  will.* 

WITH  all  thefe  aids,  however,  Sylla  had  not 
much  to  boaft  of.  He  attempted  to  fcale  the 
walls,  and  was  repulfed.  His  warlike  engines 
were  fet  on  fire,  and  deftroyed  4n  a  fally  of  the 
befieged.  He  battered  their  works  in  vain,  while 
a  new  wall  mftantly  appeared  behind  every  breach 
that  had  been  made  He  t.-iedto  proceed  by 
mining ;  but  the  Athenians  countermined  his 
works,  and  flew  or  put  to  flight  his  muuTS.  Thus 
baffled  in  every  attempt,  and  winter  coming  on, 
lie  refolved  to  change  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  in 

hopes 
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hopes  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.     He  had  BOOK 
already  thrown  down  part  of  the  long  walls  which    VIII. 
joined  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  and    had    made  a  Seft.^ 
lodgement  on  the  very   road  which  ferved  as  a  ^^r^f 
communication  between  them  ;  fo  that  the  former  Bef.ChriQ 
method  of  conveying  provifions  from  the  port  to 
the  city  was  rendered  almoft  impracticable.     Dif- 
ficulties, however,  he  flill   had  to  combat ;  and 
thefe   arofe  chiefly  from  Archelaus,  who,  a&ive 
and   enterprifmg,    took  every  opportunity,    and 
often  with   fuccefs,  to    attack  the  Roman  lines, 
and  to  throw  relief  into  Athens :  but  the  treachery 
of    two   Athenians    belonging    to    the    Piraean 
garrifon  at  length  enabled   Sylla  to  prevent  even 
thefe  precarious  and  hazardous  fupplies.     Expert 
at  the  fling,  they  difcharged  a  number  of  leaden 
bullets  into  the  Roman  camp,  day  after  day,  in- 
fcribed  with    notices  of  whatever  Archelaus  was 

preparing  to  do 'to-morrow   we  fhall  make 

*  a  fally* *  on  fuch  a  part  of  your  lines  is  the 

,'  attack  to  be* '  at   fuch  an  hour  the  convoy 

'  fets  out* — and  Sylla  took  his  meafures  accord- 
ingly. 

DEPRIVED  in  this  manner  of  every  refource, 
Athens  foon  began  to  feel  the  utmoft  feverity  of 
want.  A  bufliel  of  wheat  was  fold  for  a  thoufand 
drachmas5,  the  people  feeding  not  only  on  the 
herbs  and  roots  that  grew  fpontaneoufly  in  the  ci- 
tadel, but  on  fodden  leather  and  oil-bags,  ibme 
even  on  human  carcafes,  while  the  tyrant  indulged 
in  plenty  and  riot  ;  and  when  applied  to  by  the 
priefts  and  chief  men  of  Athens,  who  conjured 
hi  n  to  compaflionate  the  public  mifery,  and  feat 
with  the  Romans,  he  commanded  his  guards  to 
anfwer  them  with  a  fhower  of  arrows,  anddjive 
them  from  his  prefence.  Sylla  had  information  of 

s  £•  3»-  s-  \°. 
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B  o  o  K  all   thefe  proceedings,  and   rightly  judging    that 

VIII.    now  was  the  favourable  moment,  determined  once 

Seel:.  3.  more  to  try  whether  florming  might  not  fucceed. 

*- — v — *J  A.   part  of  the   wall    having   been   obferved    to 

lef.Chriftbe    ]ower      than     the    Te^      there    he   direae<j     the 

attack  to  be  made  ;  and  taking  the  opportunity  of 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  he    carried  his   point 
with  little    difficulty ;  the   inhabitants,  from  fur- 
prife,  or  from  their  prefent  feeble   condition,  or 
perhaps  from  the  difaffection  of  many  to  afervice 
which  terror    alone    had  made  them   fubmit  to, 
fcarcely  attempting  oppofition.     Thefe  confidera- 
tions,  the   lafl   efpecially,  from  a  more   merciful 
conqueror,  might   have  obtained  fome  degree  of 
favour  for  Athens  in  this  hour  of  its  mifery.     But 
of  a  temper  naturally  rigid  and  vindictive,  and  by 
long  practice  made  familiar  with  deeds  of  blood* 
Sylla  had  become  a  perfect  ftranger  to  all  the  ten- 
der feelings  of  humanity.     He  had  befides  been  ir- 
ritated by  the  obflinate  refiitance  he  had  met  with, 
Ubifup.    and  ftill  more,  if  we  are  to  believe  Plutarch,  by 
certain  perfonal  infults  he  had  received  from  Arif- 
tion,  who,  during  the  fiege,  fearlefs  of  the  ifiue, 
/      had  wantonly  infulted    the   Roman  general  as  he 
pafled   under  the   walls :  and  Sylla  poflefled  not 
that  greatnefs  of  mind,  which  forgives  or  contemns, 
fuch  indignities. 

EAGER  therefore  for  revenge,  he  abandoned  to 
his  foldiers  the  plunder  of  the  city,  with  exprefs 
orders,  that  all  within  the  walls,  whether  citizens 
or  foldiers,  male  or  female,  young  or  aged,  mould 
be  indifcriminately  put  to  the  fword.  1  he  fcene 
that  followed  is  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  that  is 
recorded  in  the  Grecian  annals.  Goaded  on  by 
the  fiercenefs  of  Sylla,  and  not  lefs  ftrongly  per- 
haps, by  their  own  refentments  and  avarice,  the 
foldiery  rufhed  furioufly  againft  this  emaciated, 
difpirited,  defencelefs  multitude.  The  darknefs  of 

the 
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the  midnight   hour,  the  found  of  trumpets,  the  B  o  o  K 
blowing  of  horns,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  mouts  of   VIII. 
the  conquerors,  and   the    fcreams  of  defpair,  all  Seft.  3. 
contributed  to  the  horrors  of  this  inhuman  maffa- 
ere.     Unchecked  by  any  refinance,  the  flaughter  B 
had  foon  made  its  way  from  quarter  to  quarter  ; 
many  of  the  miferable  inhabitants,  worn  out  with 
want,  offering  themfelves  to  the  ftroke  of  death  ; 
and  fome,  even  before  the  fword    of  the  enemy 
reached  them,  unwilling  to  outlive  the  liberties  or 
the  exihence  of  their  country,  or  wifhing  to  pre- 
vent the  violence  of  the  brutal  foldier,  falling  by 
their  own  hands.     The  number  of  the  flain,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  was  fo  great,  that  it  exceeded 
all  computation,  and  was  only  to  be  judged  of 
from  the  quantity  of  blood,  which  is  faid  to  have 
poured  in  torrents  through  the  gates  of  the  city. 

SATED  at  length  with  carnage,  Sylla  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  thofe  about  him,  and  with 
ill-feigned  mercy,  confented  to  ipare  what  remain- 
ed of  this  wretched  people.  He  granted  their 
lives,  he  faid,  from  the  high  refpeft  he  bore  to 
their  iliultrious  anceftors,  '  forgiving  the  many  on 
*  account  of  the  few,  the  living  for  the  fake  of  the 


AMIDST  the  confufion  of  the  night,  Ariflion 
and  his  minions  had  efcaped  into  the  citadel  :  but 
in  a  few  days  the  want  of  water  obliged  them  to 
furrender.  The  tyrant  was  put  to  death  by  the 
command  of  Sylla,  and  together  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  Appian,  all  who  had  (hared  in  his 

Councils.  Mithrid. 

SOON  after  the  taking  of  Athens,  the  Piraeus 
was  evacuated  ;  Archelaus,  who  faw  that  it  was 
no  longer  defenfible,  now  that  the  higher  grounds 
were  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the  enemy,  drawing  oft 
his  troops,  and  contenting  himfelf  with  blocking 
up  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with  his  fleet.  Here 

therefore 
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BOOK  therefore  human  victims  were  wanting  to  fatisfy  the 
VIlI.  exterminating  fpirit  of  the  conquer  or;  and  inftead  of 
Se£t.  3.  thefe,  the  magnificent  ftructures,  and  various  de- 
v — N' — H  corations,  with  which    Athenian  pride  and  genius 
8J5hnfl  nac^  during  three  hundred  years  been  adorning  this 
favourite  port,  fupplied  frefh  objects  to   his  fury. 
He  fet  fire  to  the  place,  and  then  demoliflied  what- 
ever the  flames  had  not  deftroyed.     In  the  facking 
of  the  upper  city,  a  confiderable  part  of  it   had 
been  levelled  with  the  ground.     But  here  Sylla 
reduced  the  whole  to  one  difmal  mafs  of  ruins,  not 
a  fingle  edifice  efcaping  from  his  more  than  gothic 
barbarity. 

THIS  was  the  mod  complete  deftru&ion,  that 
Athens  had  ever  experienced  fince  the  Perfian  in- 
vafion :  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  and  by  flow 
degrees,  that  (he  ever  rofe  again  to  consideration. 
When  the  devaftations  of  war  hacl  ceafed,  the 
few  Athenian  families  that  furvived  returned  to 
their  ruined  city  j  and  both  public  and  private 
munificence  were  employed,  from  time  to  time,  in 
repairing  her  breaches.  But  flill  many  monu- 
ments of  Syila's  vengeance  remained  long;  neither, 
till  the  days  of  the  emperor  JJadrian,  the  moft 
bountiful  of  her  latter  benefactors,  did  me  begin 
to  refume  fomewhat  of  her  former  fplendor. 

THE  d eft rudlion  of  Athens  was,  however,  but 
a  pait  of  what  Greece  had  to  fuffer  from  the  hands 
of  Sylla,  He  had  fcarcely  taken  pofleflion  of  that 
city,  when  Taxiles,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  on  the 
death  of  Ariarathes,  the  king's  fon6,  and  now, 

6  From  the  private  papers  of  Mithridates,  which  Pompey  (Plu- 
tarch in  Pompeio)  found  in  the  caftle  of  Caenon,  it  appeared,  that 
the  young  prince  had  fallen  a  victim  to  eajtern  jealoufy :  he  was 
taken  offby  poifon  by  his  father's  orders,  whofe  envy  and  fufpi- 
cions  were  probably  both  awakened  by  the  martial  reputation  he 
had  acquired  in  Macedon. 

by 
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by  repeated  fupplies,  had  increafed  his  forces  to  B  o  o  K 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  matched  VIII. 
againft  him  from  Macedon ;  and  having  been  Sect.  3. 
joined  by  Archelaus,  advanced  into  Boeotia. ' — • — ' 
Sylla's  numbers,  with  all  the  reinforcements  he  Bef-g^hnft 
could  procure,  were  two-thirds  mort  of  thofe  of 
the  enemy.  To  intrench  himfelf  within  the  Athe- 
nian ruins,  where  it  had  been  difficult  for  the  Afia- 
tics  to  force  him,  feemed  his  only  refource.  But 
the  country  of  Attica  being  now  a  wafte,  and  his 
troops  being  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine 
mould  he  attempt  to  remain  in  his  prefent  pofition, 
he  determined  to  advance  into  the  plain,  and 
boldly  truft  the  event  to  Roman  courage.  A 
particular  account  of  the  action  that  followed  be- 
longs to  another  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that,  the  two  armies  having  joined  battle  at  Chae- 
ronea,  Sylla  obtained  a  complete  victory,  with 
the  pofleflion  of  the  enemies  camp,  while  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufand  of  their  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field.  Mithridates,  unappalled  by  mif- 
fortunes,  and  fruitful  in  refources,  immediately 
difpatched  Dorylaus  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  men,  to  oppofe  Sylla.  They  en- 
gaged at  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia;  where,  not- 
withftanding  the  moil  fpirited  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  Afiatics,  which  at  one  time  had  nearly  prov- 
ed fatal  to  the  Romans7,  Sylla  proved  again 
victorious.  Hiftory  fpeaks  highly  of  his  valour,  as 
well  as  conduct,  on  both  thefe  occafions.  It  is 
fufpected,  however,  that  another  caufe  contributed 
much  to  his  fuccefs.  Archelaus  is  faid  to  have 

7  The  Romans  were  retreating  in  confufion,  when  Sylla  fran- 
tic at  the  fight,  leaped  off  his  horfe,  ferzedone  of  the  enfigns,  and 
ruftiing  in  among  the  fugitives,  4  Here,'  cried  he,  '  (hall  I  die  with 
'  honour  :  and  you,  Romans,  when  alked,  where  you  ^bstrayed 
*  your  general,  remember  to  tell,  it  was  atOrchomeno.-.'  Shame, 
and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  (topped  their  flight,  and  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  Plut.  in  Sylla. 

besn 
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BOOK  been  drawn  into  a  treafonable  correfpondence 
VIII.  with  Sylla,  and  to  have  fold  his  matter.  Of  this 

Seel.  3.  Mithridates  himfelf,  in  a  letter  to  Arfaces  king 
°f  the  Parthians,  appears  to  have  entertained 
ftrong  fufpicions.  It  is  certain,  that  Sylla  ever 
after  treated  Archelaus  with  extraordinary  regard* 

Safiuh'i    Prefented  hi*11  witn  a  large  trad  of  land",  in  the 

4.         "  ifland  of  Euboea,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
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favours,  which  he  would  never  have  beftowed, 
had  they  not  been  purchafed  by  important  fer- 
vices. 

THE  firft  ufe  that  Sylla  made  of  his  victories 
was,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Boeotians.  | 
This  unhappy  people,  whofe  country  had  been  the 
fcene  of  the  late  battles,  had  already  fuffered  fe- 
verely  by  the  common  defolations  of  war,  and  the 
infolence  and  rapine  of  the  Afiatics9  as  well  as 
Komans.  Sylla's  refentment  was  not  fo  eafily  to 
be  appeafed.  Befide  the  guilt  of  the  firft  defection > 
in  which  they  fhared  with  the  reft  of  Greece,  they 
were  charged,  and  probably  not  without  reaibnj 
with  having  given  afliftance  to  both  the  Afiatic  ar- 
mies. In  revenge,  he  abandoned  Boeotia  to  maf- 
facre  and  devaftation:  many  of  the  cities'  °  were 
laid  in  ruins1 ',  and  the  inhabitants  condemned  to 

8  Ten  thoufand  acres. 

9  A  fliort  time  before   the  battle  of  Chaeronea^  the  barbarians, 
though  feemingly  in  friendfhip'vvith  the  Boeotians,  had  in  their 
excuilions  facked  tw*s  Boeotian  cities,  Panopea  and  Lebadea,  and 
pillaged   the    oracular  temple,  for    which  the  latter  was  famed. 
Plut.  in  Syila. 

10  Threeof  them,  Amhedon,  Larymna,  and  Alaeae,  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

i  r  We  have  from  Plutarch  (in  Sylla)  the  following  anecdote; 
from  which  we  may  judge,  with  what  an  unfeeling  feverity  thefe 
wretched  cities  had  been  treated.  Sylla  one  day  in  his  walks 
meeting  with  fome  fifhermen,  who  prefented  him  with  a  curious 
difhoffifli,  inquired,  whence  they  were  ;  when  hearing  they  were 
Alaeans,  "  What !"  fuid  he,  '  are  any  of  the  Alaeans  alive  ?' 

indifcriminate 
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indifcriminate  flaughter.    To  complete  the  whole,  B  o  O.K 
he  deprived  the  Thebans  of  half  their   territory,     VIII. 
confecrating  it  to  thePythian  Apollo  and  the  Olym-  Sett.  3. 
pian  Jupiter,  '  to   make  compenfation.'  laid    the  - — >*-+~J 
picus  ravager,  «  to  thofe  gods  for    the    treafures  Bef- Chri(l 
that  he  had  takenfrom  them.' 

As  to  Mithridates,  though  Greece  had  no  con- 
nection with  his  fubfequent  fortunes,  yet  here  the 
following  fhortfketch  of  them  may  not  improperly 
be  placed.  However  humbled  by  repeated  over- 
throws,  he  ftill  rofe  fuperior  to  every  difafterj 
continuing,  through  a  long  feries  of  wars,  of  victo- 
ries, of  defeats,  of  negotiations,  and  of  conven- 
tions, the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  Rome.  Though 
oppofed  at  different  periods  by  three  of  the  greateft 
generals  of  his  time,  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pom- 
pey,  yet  he  was  never  totally  fubdued.  At  laft, 
when  feemingly  bereaved  of  all  his  hopes,  and 
driven  into  a  remote  and  inhofpitable  corner  of 
his  dominions,  we  fee  with  aftoniihment  this 
prince  forming  the  bold  defign  of  an  irruption  into 
Italy  by  the  very  road,  which,  fome  ages  after,  the 
northern  bands  attempted  and  profecuted  with 
fuch  fatal  fuccefs.  At  the  time  he  conceived  this 
daring  plan,  he  was  drawing  near  his  feventieth  6s 
year  j  and  yet,  even  thus  circumftanced,  Rome 
had  probably  found  him  a  fecond  Hannibal,  had 
not  the  revolt  of  his  fon  Pharnaces  difconcerted 
his  counfels,  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  fchemes. 
Of  all  his  foris  he  held  him  deareft,  confidered  him 
as  the  laft  fupport  of  his  royal  houfe,  and  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  fuccefibr ;  as  from  him,  amidlt 
the  various  treafons  which  he  had  experienced 
from  the  reft  of  his  children,  he  had  always  met 
with  attachment  and  fidelity.  Overwhelmed  by 
this  unexpected  blow,  the  hoary  monarch,  in  a  fit  64 
of  defpair,  at  once  put  a  period  to  his  own  mif- 
fortunes,  and  to  the  fears  of  Rome.  How  for- 
midable 
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BOOK  midable  he«muft  have  been  to  the  Romans,  tire 

VIII     may  judge  from  the  intemperate  joy  they  indulged 

Sect,    upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  death,  '  as  if,s 

* — "-      fays  Plutarch^  *  ten  thoufand  of  their  enemies  had 

5pf6£hrift  been  flam  in  *  ithrfda  es.' 

To  the  calamities  of  the  Mithridatic  war  there 
Pint,  m     foon  fucceeded,  what   proved   nearly  as   fatal  to 
Greece,  the  depredations  of  the  Ciliciari  corfairs. 
Thefe  lawlefs  rovers   had  their  original  fettlement 
among    the  rocks  and  faftneffes   of  the  Cilician 
See  Strab  coa^j  where,  enriched  by  numerous  prizes  which 
1.14.9.459!  the  adjacent   feas  and   iflands  afforded  them,  and 
Fior.  i  3.  taking  advantage  of  the  contefts  or  the  weaknefs 
of  the   Afiatic  princes  around,  in  whofe  fervice 
they  were  occafionally  employed,  they  acquired  a 
degree  of  ftrength,  which  rendered  them  at  length 
the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftates.     In  this 
fituation  Mithridates  found  them,  when  that  en- 
terprifing   prince  was  meditating  the  empire  of 
Afia.     He  faw  at  once  the  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  intrepidity  and  naval  expe- 
rience of  thefe  ravagers,  and  difdained  not  to  inrol 
them  among  his  confederates.  Emboldened  by  this 
alliance,  they  now  adventured  on  expeditions  more 
diftant  and  hazardous,  and   had  foon  extended 
their  excurfions  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
mores  of  Egypt ;  whilft  the  Romans,  embarraffed 
on  every  fide  by  inteftine  commotions,  and  the 
precarious  condition  of  many  of  their  mod  valuable 
provinces,  marked  the  gathering  ftorm,  without 
being  able  to  guard  againft  it. 

ELATED  and  amfled  by  incidents  fo  alluring 
and  favourable,  thefe  fons  of  rapine  rofe  to  a  de- 
gree of  power,  that  feemed  to  promife  nothing  lefs 
than  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean.  Not 
contented  with  attacking  {hips,  they  affailed 
towns  and  iflands.  They  had  in  various  parts 
their  arfenals,  their  ports,  their  watch-towers,  all 

ftrongly 
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ftrongly   fortified.     The  number  of  their  galliesB  o  o  K 
amounted  to  a  thoufand,  which  were  moft  com-    VIII. 
pletely   equipped;  and  the  cities,  of  which  they  Seft^. 

were  in  pofieflion,  were  not  fewer  than  four  hun v/-— » 

dred.  Nor  was  there  one  place  almoft  of  noteBefcl)rift 
throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean  fea,  that  had 
not  paid  them  contributions,  or  futfered  from 
their  depredations.  Even  the  legions  of  Italy 
could  not  fecure  her  from  thefe  piratical  invaders. 
They  infulted  her  coafts  ;  they  even  ventured  upon 
inland  incurfions,  plundering  villas,  and  carrying 
off  both  plunder  and  people  :  lo  that,  within  a  cer- 
tain dillance  of  the  fea-fide,  there  was  no  longer 
any  travelling  with  fafety. 

To  thefe  predatory  invafions  Greece,  by  her 
filuation,  was  neceilarily  much  expofed.  The 
multitude  of  iflands  which  furrounded  her,  and 
the  great  extent  of  coaft  open  to  the  Aegean,  the 
Cretan,  and  the  Ionian  feas,  abounding  with 
creeks  and  harbours,  and  prefenting  to  the  view 
flourifliing  cities,  rich  pafturages,  and  various 
fcenes  of  rural  wealth,  which  overfpread  this  beau- 
tiful country,  were  objects  too  inviting  to  be 
pafled  over  without  a  vifit  from  thefe  rapacious 
fpoilers.  Accordingly,  few  countries  appear  to 
have  fuffered  more.  They  plundered  her  mips  ; 
they  pillaged  her  towns  j  they  laid  wafte  her  ter- 
ritory. And  on  the  Peloponnefian  coaft  with  fuch 
fuccefs  were  their  depredations  carried  on,  that  the 
promontory  of  Malea,  the  fouth  eaft  point  of  this 
part  of  Greece,  received  from  them  the  name  of 
the  golden  promontory.  They  did  not  fpaie  even  the  Floras  ub. 
temples  of  the  gods.  Plutarch  reckons  feven  of  fuP- 
the  moft  revered  temples  of  Greece,  which,  until 
that  period,  the  rapacious  hand  of  the  invader  had 
never  dared  to  violate.  But  thefe  now  were  laid 
in  ruins  j  amongft  which  number  we  find  the  fa- 
mous 

VOL.  II. 
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BOOK  mous  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  that  of  Ae- 
VIII.     fculapius  at  Epidaurus. 

.Sett.  3.      DURING  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  thefe  ene- 
v  —  v  —  ^j  mjes  o£  mankind   had  thus  continued  their  out- 
'e  '6  lr  ll  rages,  when  the   Romans,  now  in  fome  meafure 
relieved  from  their  lace  embarraffments,  refolved 
to  employ  every  effort  for  their  extirpation.    The 
arms  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  committed,  were  completely  fuccefsful.     He 
deftroyed  their  fleets,  purfued  them  to  their  moft 
fecret  haunts,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  all   their 
ibrtreffes.     Having  at  laft  reduced  them  to  uncon- 
ditional fubmiffion,  he  difperfed  them  in  different 
countries,  appointing  them  inland  fettlements,  to 
the  end  that,  having  no  profpeft  of  the  fea,  they 
might  not  again  be  tempted  to  renew  their  naval 
depredations.     As  to  Greece,  from  a  remarkable 
circumftance  recorded  by  Plutarch  on  this  occafi* 
on,  we  may  judge  what  at  this  period  was  her  de- 
.plorable  ftate  of  depopulation,  in  confequence  of 
thefe  calamities.     It  was  found  expedient,  in  or- 
der to  re-people  the  country,  to  tranfplant  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  thefe  pirates  into  Peloponnefus. 
Pompey  affigned  them  the  territory  of  the  Dy  me- 
ans, lately  one  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Achae- 
an confederacy  ;  this  whole  diltrift,  as  large,  and 
formerly  as  fruitful  as  any  in  Achaia,  being  now, 
to  ufe  Plutarch's  words,  widowed  of  inhabitants. 


Pom'  eio"        TiiE     S^Y    ^cenes»    tnat   ^oon    a^ter    followed, 

are  well  known;  when  ambition  finimed  what 
corruption  had  begun  ;  and  when  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  liberties,  which  rapacity,  venality,  and 
diffolutenefs  had  been  preparing,  was  completely 
effected  by  the  bold  and  ardent  fpirit  of  Csefar,  the 
diflipation  of  Antony,  and  the  calm  time-watching 
hypocrify  of  O&avius.  The  fword  of  civil  difcord 
had  not  long  been  unmeathed,  when  Italy  poured 
the  whole  war  into  this  unfortunate  land  j  and  by 

the 
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the  contending  factions  of  Rome  were  the  plains  BOOK 
of  Pharfalia  drenched    in  blood.     Upon  Caefar's    VIII. 
death,  the  conteft  was  renewed;  and  Greece  be-  Sed.3. 
came  again  the  field,  in  which  the  prize  of  empire 
was  to  be  diiputed.   The  jealoufies  of  Octavius  and 
Antony    produced    a  third  war  ;    and    (till   was 
Greece,  as  before,  the  fcene  of  action  ;  on   the 
coaft  of  Epire  being  fought  the  battle,  that  gave 
to  Oclavius  the  world. 

WITHOUT  the  aid  of  hiftory,  the  mind  may 
eafily  conceive  what  mud  have  been  the  defla- 
tions x  of  a  country,  the  theatre  of  all  thefe  hof- 
tile  operations,  compelled  to  take  an  aftive  part 
in  civil  broils,  and  thinned  of  its  people  by  wars 
not  its  own  ;  whilft  a  multitude  of  foreign  bands, 
many  of  them  fierce  barbarians,  from  Gaul,  from 
Thrace,  from  Africa,  from  the  forefts  of  Germa- 
ny, and  from  the  wilds  of  Caucafus,  invited  thither 
by  the  hopes  of  fpoil,  completed  the  diftrefs.  Yet 
even  thefe  calamities,  infeparable  perhaps  from 
convulfions  fuch  as  thefe,  and  which,  it  might  be 
expected,  would  have  terminated  with  the  ceffa- 
tion  of  hoftilities,  Greece  found  to  her  forrow  only 
the  commencement  of  her  fufterings.  The  war 
being  ended,  whoever  had  not  been  the  viclor's 
friends,  were  now  confidered  as  his  foes  :  ven- 

2  When  Antony  was  preparing  to  fight  O&avius,  Plutarch  (in 
Antonio)  informs  us,  the  reapers  and  afs-drivers,  even  the  very 
boys,  throughout  Greece,  were  forced  away  to  man  Antony's 
fleet.  Plutarch's  great  grandfather,  Nicarchus,  was  at  this  time 
at  Chaeronea,  his  place  of  refidence  ;  and  he  ufed  to  relate,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  country,  not  having  horfes, 
'were  compelled  to  carry  the  corn  on  their  own  backs  to  the  fea- 
coaft,  as  far  as  Anticyra  on  the  Corinthian  gulph,  and  were  driven 
by  the  foldiers  with  llripes,  like  beafts  of  burthen.  And  after  the 
battle  of  A&ium,  in  fuch  extreme  indigence  were  the  citizens  of 
•Greece,  having  been  plundered  of  all  they  had,  that  Caefar, 
though  highly  difpleafed  with  them  for  their  attachment  to  Anto- 
ny, was  induced  by  their  diftrefs,  to  order  the  corn,  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  ule  of  the  war,  to  be  dilliibuted  among 
them. 

geance 
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BOOK  geance   and   rapacioufnefs  eafily   found  out  pre- 
VIII.    tences  againft  all,  from  whom  plunder   might  be 
Sect.  3.   expected;  and  the  pillage  of  cities,  and  the  con- 
^ — ^~-_   fifcation  of  territorities,  were  as  the  right  and  the 
Bef.Chnit  rewartj  of^e  conqueror.  Caefar  himfelf,  the  moil 
clement  tyrant  that  ever  rofe  to  power  by   the 
fword,  was  not   altogether  innocent  of  thefe  vin- 
dictive executions.     The  Athenians  had  declared 
againft  him ;  and  their  whole   country,  now  be- 
ginning to   recover   from  Sylla's  defolations,  he 
again  reduced  to  a  ruinous  wafte.  The  people  of 
Sicyon,  who  together  with  the  reft  of  Peloponne- 
fus  had  been  active  in  the  interefts  ofPompey,  he 
defpoiled  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  which  had 
fn  Oefare  formerly  Deen  affigned  to  them  ;  and  probably  to 
Pauf.  in  '  humble  this  part  of  Greece,  he   raifed  Corinth 
Corinth.    from  its  ruins,  colonizing  it  with  a  body  of  his 
63  veterans,    and  a  number  of  enfranchised  flaves 
from  Italy. 

WHEN  upon  the  fall  of  Antony,  Octavius,  or 
rather  Auguftus,  for  fo  had  flattery  now  named 
him,  faw  himfelf  in  the  uncontrouled  poffeffion  of 
fovereign  power,  the  fuppreffion  of  the  fpirit  of  li- 
berty, wherever  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  contefts 
any  exertion  of  it  had  appeared,  became  his 
principal  object.  Greece  was  not  forgotten.  Se- 
veral of  her  ftates  had  not  only  enlifted  under 
Pompey's  banners,  but  had  afterwards  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  confpirators,  and  latterly  that  of 
Antony.  The  Athenians  had  even  celebrated  the 
death  of  Caefar  as  the  aera  of  the  re-eftablimment 
of  freedom,  and  placed  the  ftatues  of  Brutus  and 
Caflius  next  to  thofe  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogi- 
ton.  Auguftus  made  it  his  ftudy  to  humble  thefe 
infolent  republicans.  He  abridged  the  few  privi- 
leges that  remained  to  the  Athenians,  and  de- 
prived them  of  Aegina.  The  Meffenians  he  re- 
duced to  a  ftate  of  vaflalage  j  and  he  plundered 

the 
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the  Arcadians  of  their  very  ftatues  and  the  monu-  BOOK. 
ments  of  their  antiquity.     He  obferved  a  fimilar     V1I1. 
policy  towards  every  other   Grecian  ftate.     And  Sed-3. 
though  the  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  in  his 
favour,  he  thought  it  expedient,  in  order  to  re- 
duce  their  power,  to  difmember  from  them  twen- 
ty-f6ur  cities    of  Laconia,  declaring  them  to  be 
thenceforward    independent,    and    diftinguifhing  See  Pauf 
them  by  the  name  of  Eleutberolacons,  or  free  La-  in 
conians".  , 

FROM  the  days  of  Auguftus,  the  iron  fceptre 
deipotifm  has  been  extended  over  this  unhappy  cis- 
land. 

UNDER  the  firft  Roman  emperors,  indeed, 
Greece  is  faid  to  have  fcarcely  felt  the  feverity  of 
her  lot  ;  and  her  own  writers  who  lived  in  thefe  hAtticis, 
times,  Strabo9  and  Paufanias,  fpeak  largely  offciiacjs, 
the  profperity  me  derived  from  the  Roman  govern-  Achaicis- 
ment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  par- 
tiality. The  latter  days  of  Grecian  liberty  had 
been  times  of  confufion  and  inteftine  mifery. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs, Greece  had  been  one  continued  fcene  of 
devaluation  and  bloodfhed.  In  the  eftablifhment 
therefore  of  the  imperial  power,  which  extin- 
guifhed  all  thefe  contefts,  this  unhappy  country 
found  relief,  and  without  regret  gave  up  a  free- 
dom, long  fince-  little  more  than  nominal,  in  ex- 
change for  domeftic  peace  and  protection  from  fo- 
reign invafion.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  crimes  of  the  earlier  Roman  tyrants  were  ge- 
nerally confined  to  Italy,  where  the  objects  of  their 
defires  or  their  jealoufy  were  moflly  found  ;  and 


9  Mijtfi  »£v  (fays  Strabo,  L.  9.  p  174,  fpeaking  of  Athriv)  iv  I»«y0ip'a 
ISTTI  it«i  TI/AJI  ira?*  T«~;  'Pw,ucu'«i;.  Strabo  tells  us  he  lived  under  A;;g'jftus  arvl 
T:berius,  during  -wboje  rtigni,  lays  he,  Reme  and  her  J^bjrfi  ptovtiid  tn- 
joyeda  prtjptrity  f*ch  at  they  bad  biibtrto  nei-et  k*:<wn.  Srf  Rtr«b.  L. 
6.  in  fin.  May  not  the  tcftimony  of  fiuh  a  witn-fs  be  queftioiud  ? 


the 
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B  oo  K  the  provinces,  whether  from  their  fuppofed  infig- 
VIII.   nificancy,  or  from  the  policy  of  their  Roman  maf- 

Secl:.  3.  ters,  were  often  permitted  to  enjoy  a  iecurity, 
which  was  denied  to  the  firft  families  of  Rome. 
I  wiH  have  myfneepmorn,  not  flayed,'  faid  the 
unfeeling  but  fubtle  Tiberius  to  a  certain  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  who,  with  the  view  of  recommend- 
ing himfelf  to  his  favour,  had  laboured  to  aug- 
ment the  imperial  revenues  by  mercilefs  exactions. 
He  would  enjoy  ;  but,  attentive  to  his  own  intereft., 
he  was  unwilling  to  exhauft.  The  legionary  ar- 
mies, befides,  afterwards  the  formidable  controul- 
ers  of  the  Roman  world,  feemed  as  yet  unconfci- 
ous  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  difdained  not  to 
receive  orders,  which  they  were  foon  to  impofe. 
In  addition  to  thefe  confiderations,  there  is  much 
reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  this  very  reprefentation  of 
the  profperity  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment was  in  a  great  meafure  the  language  of  fervi- 
tude,  in  order  to  court  the  favour  of  thefe  lords  of 
nations  ;  and  that  Greece  was  far  from  polfefling 
3that  fhare  of  happinefs,  which  fome  of  her  wri- 
ters would  perfuade  us  file  enjoyed.  What  ftrength- 
ens  the  fufpicion  is  the  fervile  adulation,  which 
Greece  appears  to  have  paid  even  to  a  Nero.  Ne- 
ver did  a  more  flagitious  tyrant  difgrace  the  im- 
perial purple.  And  yet  has  Greece  inrolled  him 

3  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  detail  (which  there  were  fo 
many  powerful  reafons  for  fupprefliug)  ftiould  have  reached  uS, 
of  all  the  fufferings  of  Greece  umitr  the  irrperialdefpo's  of  Rome; 
but  among  Pliny's  lct:ers,  there  is  one  (viii.  24.)  to  his  friend 
Maximus,  upon  hi1*  being  appoirred  to  the  government  of  Achaia, 
ftill  extant,  where  trym  many  expreffions,  and  the  earned  charge 
he  gives  him  '  to  remember  the  refpedl  due  to  this  once-illuflrious 
'  people,  whom,' fays  he,  '  to  defpoil  of  that  little  fhadow  and 
4  name  of  liberty,  now  left  to  them,  it  were  hard,  it  were  cruel, 
'  it  were  barbarous  !'  one  is  apt  to  conclude,  that  they  had  not 
been  treated  with  a  gentle  hand.  Pliny's  reprefentations  to  his 
frendfeem  to  form  a  kind  of  contraft  between  what  Greece-had 
experienced  from  former  governors,  and  what  Pliny  required  of 
^laxi  mus. 

among 
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among  her  deliverers.  Vain  of  his  mufical  and  BOOK. 
dramatic  excellence,  he  had  puffed  over  thither,  VIII. 
to  exhibit  himfelf  on  the  Greek  flage,  and  to  dif-  Seel:.  3. 
pute  the  wreath  of  victory  with  the  Grecian  per-  —- v— — > 
formers,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
mod  excellent  then  exi(lin(Lr.  His  fuccefs  in  the 
courfe  of  this  whimfical  expedition  equalled  his 
utmoft  vanity.  Wherever  he  appeared,  and  in 
whatfoever  character,  (and  he  attempted  every 
character,  high  or  low,  male  or  female)  the  judges 
with  one  voice,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed  when  the 
lord  of  legions  was  the  performer,  proclaimed 
him  viflor.  At  the  celebration  of  the  Ifthmian 
games,  which  foon  after  followed,  he  exprefled 
his  gratitude  by  publicly  declaring  Greece  free  and 
independent.  This  was  a  grant  of  little  value  to  a 
people,  who  had  neither  the  virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  the 
power  to  preferve  it ;  and  it  tended  only  to  renew 
among  them  the  fatal  contefts  of  their  popular  af- 
femblies.  It  was  a  grant  alfo,  which  Nero  him- 
felf violated  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it 
was  beftowed  ;  having,  at  the  very  time  he  an- 
nounced freedom  to  them,  feized  every  relic  of 
Grecian  fplendor  which  could  be  found ;  and 
having  plundered  the  very  temples  of  all  the  va- 
luable ftatues,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  Paufan.  in 
hand  of  the  ipoiler.  For  this  piece  of  mockery  J^01*?- 

i    r    •    i      "ft    '      XT         »  •«•  DionChry 

Paufanias  neverthelefs  is  lavilh  m  Nero  s  praiJe,  as  foftom.O- 
if  the  rejloration  of  Grecian  liberty  had  been  really  rat.  3r. 
his  intention;  and  he  confiders  it  as    a  mark  of  Jn  Achai_ 
'  innate  greatnefs  of  mind'  in  that  emperor,  *  to  cis. 
*  have  been,  with  all  his  crimes,  capable  of  fo 
'  generous   a  purpofe.'      Certainly   little    of  the 
fpirit  of  antient  Greece  was  remaining,  when  the 
pen  of  her  hiftorian  could  thus  attempt  to  dignify 
the  capricious  follies  of  a  madman. 

THIS  pretended  reftoration  of  freedom    ended, 
as  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  -it   would.     With  the  re- 
vival 


6oo 
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Pauf.  ibid 


A.  D.zu. 


BOOK  vival  of  the  municipal  rights  of  the  Grecian  tribes 
VIII.    their  contentions  revived  alfo  :  fuch  at  leaft  is  the 
Roman  account.     In  order   therefore  to  re-efta- 
blifh  tranquillity  in  Greece,  Vefpafian  declared  it 
neceflary  to  reduce  it  again  to  fervitude. 

IN  reviewing  the  lift  of  the  fucceeding  emperors, 
jt  is  painful  to  reflect,  how  few  of  their  names6  de- 
inT.  Vef-  ferve  to  be  recorded  with  honour,  in  comparifon 
pafiano.  of  thofe  who  in  cruelty,  and  in  diflblutenefs,  were 
the  fcourges,  and  (till  more,  the  reproach  of  hu- 
man kind.  To  add  to  the  feverity  of  the  oppref- 
fion,  thefe  tyrants  feldomrofe  to  the  feat  of  domi- 
nion by  peaceable  fticceffion,  but  generally  made 
their  way  to  it  by  military  force  ;  fo  that  the  defeat 
of  the  unfuccefsful  candidate,  and  the  fubfequent 
depofition  of  the  fuccefsful  one,  proved  fatal  to  all 
who,  however  innocent  of  their  crimes,  were  even 
fufpected  of  having  had  any  connection  with  their 
fortunes.  When  Geta  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cara- 
calla,  '  it  was  computed,  that  under  the  vague 
appellation  of  the  friends  of  Geta,  above  twen- 
ty thoufand  perfons  of  both  fexes  fuffered  death. 
His  guards  and  freedmen,  the  minifters  of  his 
ferious  bufmefs,  and  the  companions  of  his  loofer 
hours,  thofe,  who  by  his  intereft  had  been  pn> 
moted  to  any  command  in  the  army,  or  in  the 
provinces,  with  the  long  connected  chain  of 
their  dependents,  were  included  in  the  profcrip- 
"*  tion,  which  endeavoured  to  reach  every  one  who 

*  had  maintained  the  fmalleft  correspondence  with 

*  Geta,  who  lamented    his  death,   or  who   even 
'  mentioned  his  name7.'    Marked  in  like  manner 

with 

6  The  two  illuftrious  Antonines,  a  Trajan,  a  Titus,  a  Nerva, 
perhaps  are  all  that  can  be  mentioned  with  approbation, 

•7  See  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  VI. 

With  particular  pleafure  1  take  the  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing my  obligations  to  the  elegant  work,  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  borrowed.  I  have  had  frequent  recourfe  to  it  in  this 
part  of  my  hiilory-  Jf  I  1'ave  attempted  to  place  fome  matters  in 
a  different  light  from  that  in  which  this  ingenious  writer  feenis  to 

have 
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with  blood  and  devaftation  was  every  revolution,  BOOK 
that  placed  a  new  family  on  the  imperial  throne  ;    VIII. 
the  removal  of  even  the  moft  guilty  tyrant  be-  Seel.  3. 
coming  a   public  calamity,  from  the  fanguinary  v-xv^ 
and  extenfive  miichiefs  of  which  it  was  productive.  A.D.  212. 
Not  only  party-rage   armed  the  military  ruffian  ; 
private  animofity  alfo  availed  itfelf  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  under  the  femblance  of  loyal  zeal  exe- 
cuted its  felfifh  and  vindictive  purpofes.     What 
vengeance  did  not  perpetrate,  avarice  executed  ; 
the  plundering  of  every  wealthy  individual  being 
frequently  the  only  refource  that  remained  to  the 
tyrant  of  the  day  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the 
clamorous  foldiery,  whofe  fedition  had  raifed  him 
to  the  purple.     Not  lefs  than  thirteen  of  thefe  re- 
volutions within   the  fpace   of  fixty  years,  from 
the  death  of  Commodus  to  the  acceflion  of  Decius,  A.D.  193. 
have  difgraced  the  Roman  annals,  and  now  excite    to  249- 
a  mixed  fenfation  of  pity  and  delegation  in  the  hu- 
man bread. 

AMIDST  that  variety  of  mifery,  which  Greece, 
in  common  with  the  other  Roman  provinces,  had 
to  furFer  from  this  fierce  line  of  tyrants,  fhe  had 
hitherto  however  been  fafe  from  the  inroads  of 
thofe  barbarian  tribes,  which  for  a  confiderable 
time  had  infulted  the  Roman  frontier ;  and  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fcene  of  hoililities,  fhe  paid  little 
attention  to  dangers,  which  fhe  fondly  thought 
were  never  to  reach  her.  The  reigns  of  Decius, 
of  the  unhappy  Valentinian  and  his  fon  Gallienus, 
mewed  her  the  vanity  of  her  fecurity.  The  Goths, 
a  new  race  of  adventurers,  hitherto  almoft  un- 
known to  the  Romans  even  by  name,  had  iffued 
from  the  northern  extremities  of  Germany,  and 

have  confidence!  them,  I  fhall  hope,  from  the  lib?ralitv  of  fenri- 
nient  which  his  writings  alfure  me  he  poiFeUes,  that  he  wil^not 
difiipprove  of  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  always  fervi^eable  to  the 
caufc  of  truth. 

after 
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BOOK  after  various  fortunes  had  proceeded  to  the  Da- 
VIII.    nube  ;  thefeveral  tribes  of  barbarians  that  lay  on 

Seft.  2-  their  way,  having  either  fled  before  them,  or,  by 

Y--V^^  joining  the  invaders,  added  ftrength  to  the  in- 
'  >25I>  creafing  hive.  Againft  this  irruption  of  ravagers, 
the  feeble  efforts  of  an  exhaufted  empire  could 
avail  little.  Decius,  a  prince  worthy  of  happier 
times,  attempted  to  oppofe  their  progrefs  ;  but, 
together  with  his  fon,  his  affociate  in  the  empire, 
he  unfortunately  perifhed  in  the  attempt ;  and  but 
few  years  had  elapfed  fince  their  firft  appearance, 
when  almoft  every  province,  from  the  banks  of 
the  upper  Danube  to  the  mores  of  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  along  the  Afiatic  coafts,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Phafis  to  the  opening  of  the  Hellefpont,  had 
felt  their  violence,  or  been  forced  meanly  to  pur- 
chafe  with  gold  a  temporary  and  precarious  for- 
bearance. They  now  entered  the  Archipelago, 
and  plundered  moft  of  the  iflands.  They  advanced 

A.  D.26o.  into  Attica  ;  and  getting  pofieflion  of  the  once- 
famed  Firaean  port,  they  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  whole  country.  Greece,  after  all  her  fuffer- 
ings,  ftill  pofleffed  many  valuable  remains,  and 
could  yet  difplay  various  monuments  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  arts  of  ancient  times.  From  a  civi- 
lized conqueror,  thefe  noble  memorials  of  human 
genius  would  have  challenged  fome  degree  of  re- 
fpecl: ;  but  they  now  ferved  only  to  provoke  the  in- 
dignation and  fcorn  of  barbarians  accuftomed  to 
live  in  the  open  field,  to  whom  the  dwelling  in 
houfes  was  imprifonment,  and  the  knowledge  of 
letters  the  badge  of  fervitude.  Hence  the  whole 
of  this  devoted  country,  from  the  eaftern  point 
of  Sunium  to  the  farthefl  verge  of  Epire,  prefented 
one  continued  fcene  of  defolation.  Finding  it  ne- 
ceflary  at  length  to  retire  from  the  defart,  they 
prepared  to  pafs  over  into  Italy,  where  the  daftard- 
ly  Gallienus  completed  the  difgraces  of  the  Roman 

name. 
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name.     The  defence  of  the  empire  refted  on  him;  BOOK 
and  he  had   actually  aflembled  a  powerful  force,      VIII. 
under  pretence  of  covering  the  Italian  coafts  from  Sett.  3. 
the  infults  of  thefe  plunderers.   But  fubdued  by  his  ' — " — ' 
fears,  he  declined  oppofmg  them  in  battle,  and  A  D  l6o> 
fubmitted   to   accept  of  peace   on  terms  at  once 
pregnant  with   ignominy  and  with  danger,  '  the 
'  receiving  of  a  confiderable  body  of  them  among 
'  his  troops/  and   '  the    invetting  one   of    their 
'  chieftains   with    confular    honours.'      The   re- 
mainder of  thefe  bold  invaders  filed  off  to  the  north- 
ward laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia  and  of  Europe  ; 
returning   home    unoppofed,  to  difplay    to  their 
countrymen  what  iplendid  rewards  awaited   the 
daring  adventurer. 

UNDER  the  fucceeding  emperors,  from  the  war- 
like Claudius  to  the  bloody  Dioclefian,  Greece, 
though  her  coafts  were  ftill  expofed  to  the  tumul- 
tuary defcents  of  barbarian  rovers,  began  to  enjoy 
better  days,  and  had  little  more  to  complain  of 
than  her  (hare  in  the  general  humiliation,  the  com- 
mon fate  of  every  people  in  fubjedion  to  the  yoke 
of  Rome. 

THE  acceflion  of  the  great  Conftantine  feemed  A.  0.306. 
to  promife  to  the  Grecian  annals  a  new  aera  of 
glory.  Sole  mafter  of  the  Roman  world  by  the 
removal  of  his  imperial  rivals,  he  faw  himfelf  re- 
lieved from  the  confequences  of  that  jealouty  ever 
incident  to  a  divided  empire,  and  which  had  often 
drenched  the  Roman  provinces  in  blood.  Of  the 
barbarians,  many  of  the  mofl  formidable  had  ei- 
ther felt  and  dreaded  his  ftrength  in  war,  or  hav- 
ing acquired  an  eftablifhment  in  the  countries 
which  the  fears  of  Rome  had  formerly  afiigned  to 
them,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  affifted  in  cultivating  the  lands  they 
once  had  ravaged.  The  emperor  himfelf,  intelli- 
gent, enterprifmg,  refolute,  and  vigorous,  ap- 
peared 
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Boo  K  peered  to  have  both  the  defire  and  ability  to  ad- 
VIII.    vance  the  profperity  of  his  people.     The  confines 
Sect.  3.  of  Greece,  alfo,  he  had   made  choice  of  for  his 
^ — v— ^  place  of  refidence ;  and  the  fhpres  of  the  Thracian 
A.D.  306.  ftofphorus,  where  the  Grecian  colony  of  the  By- 
zantines had  been  feated,  were  now  to  give  a  new 
capital   to  the  world.     Amidft   thefe  interefting 
events,    a   revolution    ftill   more  important  took 
A.D. 312, place:  the  gloomy  fhades  of  paganifm  fled  before 
the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  and  inftead  of  the  abfurd 
and  frequently  impure  fictions  which  had  hitherto 
difgraced  the  religion  of  Greece,  fucceeded  the 
beneficent  and  exalting  doctrines  of  Chriftianity. 

THE  difciples  of  Chrift,  from  their  earlieft  ap- 
pearance, had  to  encounter  the  moft  obftinate 
contradiction,  firft  from  the  Jewifn  zealots,  and 
afterwards  from  the  pagan  votaries;  and  ten&  per- 
fecutions  had  tried  and  atteited  the  fincerity  and 
undaunted  firmneis  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the  Gof- 
pel. Their  virtues,  their  fervent  piety,  their  re- 
folute  fpirit  fuperior  to  reproach,  to  tortures,  to 
death,  had  often  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  their 
enemies ;  and  even  of  thofe  who  had  been  the 
mod  inveterate  perfecutors  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
many  had  become  its  moft  zealous  preachers. 
Some  of  the  emperors  themfelves  are  faid  to  have 
beheld  with  admiration  thefe  uncommon  exerti- 
ons of  the  human  rnind,  and  to  have  entertained 
a  ftrong  fufpicion,  if  nothing  more,  *  that  a  faith 
4  fo  active,  fo  generous,  fo  much  fuperior  to  every 
*  worldly  concern,  muft  have  had  a  divine  origin.' 
Still  however  the  ancient  fuperftition  kept  its 
ground,  fupported  by  ihe  deep-rooted  bigotry  of 
the  multitude,  by  the  illufive  pageantry  of  pom- 
pous rites,  by  the  captivating  decorations  of  paint- 
ing and  fculpture,  with  which  the  temples  of 

8  Sulpic.  Severus  (2,  48.)  fays  nine  only. 

Greece 
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Greece  efpecially  abounded)  where  the  beings  of  B  o  o  K 
fiction  feemed  to  dart  into  life,  and  fable  affumed      VIII. 
a  kind  of  reality)  but  above  all,  by  the  intrigues  of  Sed.  3. 
an  intereded,  fubtle,  and  numerous  priefthood ;     -->• — •' 
and  its  mod  ftrenuous  advocates  bore  witnefs  in  A>D<312- 
behalf  of  Chriftianity,  by  their   alarms  at  every 
appearance  of  its  fuccefs,  and  the  earned  endea- 
vours they  employed  for  its  fuppreflion. 

SUCH,  during  near  three  hundred  years,  had 
been  the  date  of  the  Chriftian  church,  when  the 
great  Condantine,  in  obedience  to  an  heavenly 
vifion,  according  to  fome  writers,  or  according  to 
others,  indru&ed  by  his  mother  Helena,  who, .in 
full  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  Chridianity,  had 
taught  him  from  his  early  years  to  hold  the  Gofpel 
in  reverence,  avowed  himfelf  the  difciple  of  Chrid,  A.D.  324- 
renounced  the  wordiip  of  the  gods  of  paganifm, 
and  invited  the  various  nations,  who  lived  beneath 
his  imperial  fway,  to  embrace  with  him  a  religion* 
whofe  DIVINE  OBJECT,  whofe  PRECEPTS,  and 
whofe  PROMISES,  prefented  to  the  mind  whatever 
can  alleviate  the  fears,  purify  the  faith,  and  enliven 
the  hope  of  man  ;  whatever  can  either  adorn  and 
blefs  private  life,  or  give  increafe  and  fecurity  to 
public  happinefs. 

Ev  RY  circumdance  here  feemed  to  announce 
to  Greece  a  profperity,  which,  in  the  times  that 
follow,  we  look  for  in  vain.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to 
trace  the  caufes,  to  which  the  difappointment  is 
principally  to  be  afcribed. 

I.  THE  crowd  of  pagan  worihippers,  firmly  at- 
tached, from  the  drong  dominion  of  ignorance, 
domedic  example,  and  habit,  to  the  altars  of  their  See  Mon- 
countrv,  faw  with  a  kind  of  religious  horror  the  ffrqu'eu 

•;.._,     ,n.       .  ,          °,  .  ,       Urana.   et 

triumphs  ot  Chridianity,  and  employed  every  de-  Decad.des 
vice,  that  prieftly  craft  or  popular  fuperdition  Romai^* 
could  fugged,  to  obftruct  its  eitablifhment.  Pa-  ^9L,iha_ 
eanifm  had  always  abounded  with  prodigies.  «ius  & 

Thefe  Ammian- 
ineiCMafcellin. 

affim. 
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Boo  KThefe  were  now  the  arins  employed  in  defence  of 
VIII.  her  caufe.     Spe&res  were  feen  ;  the  order  of  na- 

Sedt-3.    ture  was  inverted  by  monftrous  births  ;  the  hal- 

*•— -*>' —  lowed  grove  refounded  with  nofturnal  voices ;  all 
Dl  3*4'  omens  of  tremendous  import,  menacing  the  empire 
with  the  vengeance  of  its  deferted  gods.  At  the 
fame  time,  every  public  difafter  became  a  conve- 
nient inftrument,  to  imprefs  new  terror  on  the 
credulous  multitude.  Was  any  part  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions  defolated  by  earthquakes,  laid 
wafte  by  tempefts,  or  afflicted  with  contagious 
difeafe  ?  it  was  the  indignation  of  Aefculapius, 
the  vindictive  arm  of  Apollo,  the  wrath  of  Nep- 
tune, the  anger  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  that  had 
fent  forth  the  judgment.  Or  did  the  barbarians 

v  fpread  again  the  wafte  of  war,  and  had  difcomfi- 

ture  difgraced  the  imperial  banners  ?  it  was  the 
goddefs  of  victory  who  abandoned  a  people,  by 
whofe  daring  hands  her  ftatue,  once  the  pride  of 
Rome,  had  been  overthrown.  Or  did  intemperate 
feafons  blaft  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman  ?  the 
goddefs  of  harvefts  was  the  caufe,  who,  defrauded 
of  her  doe  honours,  had  refented  the  impious  vio- 
lation. 

WITH  the  fame  active  zeal,  and  with  ftill  great- 
er art,  the  Grecian  fophifts  joined  in  the  oppofi- 
tion.  Thefe  fophifts,  the  boafted  fucceflbrs  of  the 
Grecian  fages  of  antiquity,  amamed  of  the  legen- 
dary tales  of  paganifm,  and  not  honeft  enough  to 
confefs,  with  the  excellent  Socrates,  the  weaknefs 
of  human  reafon,  had  adopted  the  fubtle  but  illi- 
beral plan  of  difguifmg  what  they  could  not  fup- 
port.  With  them  the  whole  pagan  theogony  be- 
came the  myfterious  repofuoryofwifdom.  Beneath 
the  rough  covering  of  the  moft  uncouth  fable 
fome  valuable  truths,  they  pretended,  lay  conceal- 
ed ;  and  the  feveral  pagan  divinities  were,  according 
to  their  intrepretation,  to  be  confidered  as  fub- 

ordinate 
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ordinate  minifters  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe,  BOOK 
or  as  allegorical  perfonages,  emblems  of  his  opera-     VIII. 
tions  or  his  attributes.  Seft.3- 

THE  attempt  was   fpecious.     Ancient  wifdom  "— v-^» 
had  frequently  been  employed  in  reducing  many  A>  D  3H< 
of  the  fables   of  heathen  (lory   to  the  allegorical 
rank,  which  feems  primarily  to  have  belonged  to 
them,  and  in  withdrawing  the  reverence  of  the  pa- 
gan world  from  thofe  beings  of  fi&ion,  whom  the 
fimplicity  of  the  timorous  and   fuperftitkms  vil- 
lager, or  the  artifice  of  fome  defigning  impoftor, 
had  creeled  into  gods. 

FAR  different  were  the  views  of  the  fophifts. 
By  clearing  away  the  various  abfurdities  which  en- 
veloped and  obicured  the  pagan  fyftem,  their  pur- 
pofe  was,  to  give  it  a  more  plaufible  appearance, 
and  a  permanent  eftablifhment.  For,  whilft  they 
paid  their  offerings  at  the  (hrine  of  every  fabulous 
god,  and  required  of  their  difciples  a  ftri£t  com- 
pliance with  every  idolatrous  and  abfurd  rite  of  the 
pagan  worihip,  it  was  their  artful  boaft,  that  to 
the  SUPREME  ORIGIN  OF  ALL  GOOD  their  piety 
was  afcending  gradually,  and  in  HIM  was  ulti- 
mately to  terminate. 

IN  fupport  of  this  lad  refuge  of  paganifm  (to 
which  probably  it   had  been  driven  by  the  bold 
attacks  of  the  Chriftian  converts)  all  the  various 
aids  that  Grecian  literature  could  furnifh,  and  the 
keeneft  weapons  that  fophiflry  had  to  wield,  were 
inceflantly  employed ;    with    what    fuccefs,    the  Secjuiian. 
length  of  time,  during  which  the  fchools  of  the  Ep'fl-  ad 
fophifts  continued  to  flourifh,  bears  ample  tefti-  E 
mony.     Sixty  years  elapfed  from  the  iffuing  of  fi 
Conftantine's  edift  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  be- 
fore  thefe  fons  of  fallacy  had  funk  into  the  neglect  i.  &c.  Li- 
and  obfcuriry,  which  they  had  long  deferved.          jEuti-o^in 

II.  THESE  however  were  not  the  enemies,  from  Maxim. 
whom  the  churches]of  Greece  had  moft  to  fear.  In 

thefe 
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BOOK  thefe  days  of  Grecian   degeneracy,  verfatility  of 
VIII.   genius,  an  acute  and  ready  wit,  a  reftlefs  inquili- 
Sect.3.  tivenefs,  a  fondnefs  for  argument  and  cavil,  form- 
<— -v — J  ed  the   principal  lines    of  the   Grecian  character. 
'    ' 3a4<  This  was  more  confpicuoufly  the   characteriftic  of 
the  Athenians.     As  long  as  their  democracy  had 
fubfifted,  political  contefts,  and   the  buttle  of  po- 
pular aflemblies,  had  been  their  favourite  occupa- 
tion ;  after  its  diflblution,  the  captious  difputations 
of  the  fophifts,  to  whofe    direction   the    feveral 
fchools  of  philofophy  in  Athens  were  now  entruft- 
ed,  became  their  chofen  amufement.     Many   of 
therGreeks  therefore,  who  embraced  the  Gofpel, 
brought  with  them  into  the  Chriftian  church  the 
practice  of  difputation,    with   a   ftrong  habitual 
fondnefs  for  curious  difquifition  and  fubtile  argu- 
ment.    Not  fatisfied  to  abide  within  the  bounda- 
ries which  the  Almighty  feems  to  have  prefcribed 
to  man  here  below,  their  bold  fancy  attempted  to 
explore  the  regions  of  the  invifible  world  ;  and  to 
pry  into,  to  unfold,  and  to  judge,  thefecret  coun- 
fels  of  Infinite  Wifdom.    Points  the  moft  abltrufe, 
and  probably  not  meant  for  human  difcuffion,  were 
brought  into  debate.     The  pride  of  fcience  begot 
contention,  obftinacy,  and  mutual  hatred.     rlhe 
haughty  difputant  levelled  his  anathemas  at  thofe 
who  prefumed  to  queftion  his  decifions ;  and  his 
opponents,  not  lefs  abfurd,  by  way  of  vindication, 
retorted  on  him  the  condemnation  he  had  dared  to 
pronounce.     Doctrine  was  fet  up  againft  doctrine, 
tribunal  againft  tribunal ;    and  at  the  very  time  it 
was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  even  of  no  importance, 
See  Euf.    which  of  the  two  parties  was  in  poffeffion  of  the 
de  vita      truth,  the  caufe  of  the  higheft  importance  to  the 
£°4?a T'  haPPinefs  °f  mankind,  the  caufe  of  real  religion, 
Suip.  Sev.  of  brotherly  affection  and  mercy,  was   deeply  in- 
fecTsfe    juredbyboth. 

aifo  Fieu-      111.  LOVE  of  fame,  the  imperious  pride  of  the 
ry  Hift.     dedfrve  dogmatift,  and  impatience  at  being  van- 
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quifhed  in  the  field  of  argument,  had  almoilin  the  B  o  o  K 
earlieft  periods  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Grecian     VIII. 
church  :  considerations  ftill  more  fordid  foon  con-   Sect.j. 
trihuted  to  provoke  new    contents,  and  to   fpread  ^ — * — * 
the  flame  of  aniuiofity.     Conftantine  chofe  to  fig- 
nalize  his  zeal  for  the  Chriftian  eftablifhment  by 
the  favour  he  (hewed  to  its  minifters.     The  ample 
revenues  and  fumptuous  offerings,  with  which  the 
miftaken  piety  of  the  early   ages  had  enriched  the 
temples  of  paganifm,  and  the  magnificent  and  of- 
tentatious  difplay  employed  in  the  celebration  of 
its  fiftive  folemnities,  were  known  to  have  contri- 
buted principally  to  the  veneration  of  its  votaries. 
Conftantine    would    have    thought   he   had  been% 
wanting  in  what  he  owed  to  the  true  God,  had  he 
affigned  a  lefs  refpeclable  (ituation   to  thofe  who 
were    more   immediately  engaged  in  his  fervice. 
Emoluments  and  honours  were  therefore  liberally, 
perhaps    profuiely,     bellowed.      The  noble  and  Eufrb.  de 
wealthy  emulated  the  example    ;  till,  by  a  natural  J!|ntCon~ 
progreflion,  to  add    to  the  facred  patrimony  was  &  4t  lp' 
accounted  the  fureft    pledge  the   difciple  of  the 
church  could  give  of  his  piety,  or  of  his  repent- 
ance. 

THE  days  of  tribulation  had  been  days  of  glory  to 
the  Cbriftian  church:  me  was  difhonoured  by.fplen-  see  Suip. 
dor  and  opulence.  The  experience  of  many  genera-  Sc»-  2»  47- 
tions  has  fufficiently  informed  us,  that  the  human 
heart,  even  within  the  fanctuary  of  religion,  is  not 
exempted  from  frailty  :  it  found  here  nuinberlefs 
temptations  to  avarice,  to  ambition,  to  ihfol^nce, 
and  but  too  often  confeffed  their  iatal  influence. 
With  many,  the  ftation  more  than  the  duties  ot 
the  churchman  became  the  object  oi  purkur. 
Religious  debates  multiplied,  and  were  maintain'. «.i 
with  additional  acrimony,  when  arv  epifcopal 

5  For  an  account  of  the   liberalities  of  Helena,  the  en.pci  ji  s 
ji.o  her,  f-.e  Eufeb.  L.  3.  44,45. 

VOL.  II.  R  r  throne 
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BOOK  throne  and  princely  treafures  were  to  be  the  re- 

VIII.  wards  of  victory.     And  within  lefs  than  forty  years 

Sect.  3.  after  the  death  of  Conftantine,  the  prudence  of  a 

1 * — -1  Chriftian  emperor,   Valentinian6,  was  exerted  to 

confult  the  real  interefts  of  religion,  by  prefcribing 
limits  to  the  property  of  the  church. 

IV.  IF  the  unbounded  munificence  of  the  firft 
Chriftian  emperors  had  brought  reproach  on  the 
church,    the   excefs   of  their    zeal  in    behalf  of 
the  purity  of  her  doctrine  proved  nearly  as  dange- 
rous.    Conftantine  hirhfelf  had  led  the  way.    Too 
fond  of  taking  an  aftive  fhare  in  religious  contro- 
verfy,    he   frequently   encouraged    and    foflered 
thole  contentions,  which    he   ought  to  have  re- 
See.  Eufeb.  prefled  or  terminated.     Inftead  of  extending  a  pa- 
de  vit.       rental,  and  perhaps  conciliatory  tendernefs-  to   all 
;°64)  g5*   thofe  of  his  lubjects  whofe  opinions  were  their  only 
crimes,  he  fet  up  party  again!! party,  andby  lending 
the  fandlion  ot  his  imperial  name  to  whatever  te- 
nets he  happened  to  honour  with  his  approbation, 
often  gave  Strength  and   continuance   to  paffions 
and  enmities,  which  it  wa«  in  his  power  at  lealt  to 
have  Toothed,  and  perhaps  to  have  extinguiihed. 
Conftantine  went  too  far  ;  his  fucceflbrs  proceeded 
See  Snip,  farther  j  and  the  difciple   of  the  gofpel   has  it  to 
g"*2'64'  lament,  that   under  Conltantius',  Valens,  Grati- 

6  Rv  an  edid  of  his.(Cod.  Throd.  L.  26.  tit.  2.  leg.  20)  addrefs- 
ed  to  Uaiuafus  bifViop  of  Rome  in  370,  and  publifhed  in  the  fevt- 
ral  churches  on  tlie  3d  of  the  kaiemis  of  Augult,  the  director  was 
no  longer  ptnnitted  to  receive  from  his  Ipintual  daughter  any  gift, 
legacy,  or  inheritance  :  every  teitarr.ent  contrary  to  this  edict  was 
to  he  ntiil  and  void.     See  Fleury  Hift.  Eccl.  L.    16.     Mr-  Gibbon 
(th.    i^~]  thinks,  that  by  a  fubi'equent  regulation,  all    eccleiialli- 
fal    pcrl'ons   \\tre    rendered   incapable    of  receiving  teftamtntary 
gift.. 

7  Th?  worJs  of  1'Abbi  Fleury  are  worthy  of  notice.    I!  troubla» 
*av?  he,  fp'.aking  of  Conftantjus,   la  Religion   Chretfpnnr,  fimple 
d'teile  n.en.e,  par  une  fi.perllitic.il  de  vielle-,  et  s'appliquam  plus  i 
?  exaruiner  cvineufement-qu'a  la  regler  ferieufrment,   il  excitaplu- 
iieurs  divifcn;,  qu'.l  fot,ci;la   enl'uite   par   cits  tlifputes  de  raols. 
Hif..  Ecclef.  1^.575. 

an, 
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an,  Theodofius,   Juftinian,  &c.  the  church,  em-  BOOK 
boldened  by  the   imperial  protection,  frequently      VIII. 
exerted    againft   the    unhappy  recufant  the  lame  3e£t.3. 
mercilefs  violence,  which  me  herfelf  had  fo  juftly  v — v-*- J 
complained  of,  when  the   fcourge  of  power  was 
exercifed  by  pagan  authority. 

V.  EVEN  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantine's 
imperial  city,  whofe  rifmg  glories  Greece  beheld 
with  confcious  pride  and  fond  expectation,  afford- 
ed little  encreaie  to  the  Grecian  happineis.  The 
opulence  and  pomp  of  Rome  had  been  removed 
thither  ;  but  fo  had  her  vices.  And  all  that 
Greece  appears  to  have  derived  from  the  fplendid 
vicinity  of  Conftantinople  was  nothing  more  than 
what  provinces  bordering  on  a  great  city  have  ge- 
nerally to  boaft  of,  the  fatal  pre-eminence  *  of  be- 
ing exhaufted  to  fup^ort  her  magnificence,  and  of 
being  corrupted  by  her  example. 

THE  aft  that  clofed  the  life  of  Conftantine  was 
as  injurious  to  the  public  profperity,  as  any  that 
hiftory  has  charged  him  with.  His  dominions  he 
divided  among  his  three  fons,  Conftantine,  Con-  ^ep  G'/J- 
flantius,  and  Conftans,  and  his  two  nephews,  ,8"'  u 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibaliantis9;  bequeathing  to 
the  Roman  world  the  melancholy  legacy  of  intef- 
tine  wars  and  delblated  provinces.  Scarcely  was 
the  celebration  of  his  obfequies  ended,  when  Dal- 
matius and  Hannibalianus  perimed  in  a  military 
iniurre&ion,  excited  by  the  creatures,  and  proba- 

8  See  Gibbon's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Ch.  17,  p.  19, 
o6t. 

9  Conftantine  had  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Britifh    ifles  •,  Confhm 
rius   Ain,   with    Egypt,  and  all  the  6* (tern    provinces ;  ConUai-s 
Italy,   Africa,  Sicily,  and  Illyricum  ;  Daljn.-uius  Thp-ce,  an, I  a  I 
Greece  ;   Hannibalianus  C.ippadocia,  Armenia,  and  Pontus.  Au- 
rel.     Yiiror.  7   Epill.  Eutiopius  (L.  10,  9  )  makes  no  mtnrion  cf 
Hannibalianus.     Socrates  alfo  (L.  2,  25,)  mentions  only  Dal  ma - 

bly 
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BOOK  bly  by  the  arts1  °,  of  Conflantius.  The  crime  of 
VIII.  thefe  two  young  princes  evidently  was,  that  apart 
Seel.  3.  of  the  imperial  dominions  had  been  affigned  to 
*" — v— ->  them  :  befide  this,  Dalmatius  flood  alfo  charged 
with  having  inherited  a  large  fhare  of  the  late 
emperor's  abilities.  Such  guilt  was  not  to  be  ex- 
piated but  with  their  blood.  Seven  other  princes 
of  the  imperial  houfe,  uncles  or  coufms  to  the  fuf- 
picious  Conftantius,  fhared  their  unhappy  fate,  to- 
gether with  all  their  friends,  officers,  and  depend- 
ents, fome  o£  whom  had  been  high  in  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  Conflantine  himfelf.  Two 
princes  more,  Gallus  and  Julian,  coufms  likewife 
to  ConHantius,  would  have  fuffered  in  the  mafia  - 
ere,  had  not  the  policy  of  the  tyrant  faved  them. 
Julian,  a  child  only  fix  years  old,  was  too  inconfi- 
derable  to  be  the  object  of  his  kinfman's  jealoufy  : 
Gallus  was  aged  twelve ;  but  his  infirm  flare4  of 
health  afforded  to  Conftantius  the  pleafing  hope, 
that  nature  would  foon  relieve  him  from  thenecef- 
fity  of  employing  againil  him  the  hand  of  the  af- 
faflin. 

A. w. 337.  THE  three  fons  of  Conflantine  had  now  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  to  divide 
among  them.  But  each  afpired  to  the  whole. 
Conflantine,  the  eldeft,  fell  by  the  fword  in  at- 
tempting to  defpoil  his  brother  Conitans  of  his  do- 
minions. Conflans  himfelf;  a  prince,  if  hiilory 
may  be  milled,  of  the  moft  defpicable  character, 
derived  but  little  advantage  from  a  victory,  in 
which  neither  his  prowefs  nor  his  conduct  had  any 
part.  Magnentius,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  tempted 
by  his  incapacity  and  dilTblutenefs,  confpired 
iigainfl  him,  put  him  to  death,  and  boldly  afiumed 
}he  imperial  purple,  in  thofe  days  of  military  def- 

10  Conflantici,  fay?  EiHiopi'i*  (ub.  Copra)  (peaking  of  the  death  rif  Dalma- 
t'li-S  fv>f'lte    f»t'~t    jiiim   ]iibtrite      Socrates    (ioc.    praed'fto)    (peaks    Hill 
;-r,    *t  •*»»i'OVT.-j  K»;i5-ai.'iii«  TV/  crij-fcyw,    acX:z  [s.r,  xae?itk»7Cf. 

pot  if  in 
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potifm  the   cuftomary  reward    of  the  fucotUfal  BOOK 
traitor.     Of  the  fons    of  Conftantine  the  Great,     VI! I. 
Conftantius  alone  now  remained.    Called  forth  by  Seel.  3. 
his   brother's   wrongs,  and  probably    incited  Hill  — *-*J 
more  powerfully  by  the  voice  of  ambition,  he  haf- 
tened  from  the  ealtern  provinces,  over  which  lie 
reigned,  ro  chaftife  the  guilty  ufurper.     He  found 
in  this  enterpriie  more  difficulty  than  his  flattering 
courtiers  had  taught  him  to  expecl:.     And  it  was 
not  till  after  a  definitive  war  of  three  years,  which 
in  two  bloody  fields    f\vept  away  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  legions,  that  vengeance  at  length  overtook  A-D  353- 
the  perfidious  Magnentius1. 

DURING  the  intedine  commotions  of  the  wef- 
tern  empire  from  the  ambitious  attempts  of  the 
younger  Conftantine,  and  the  feeble  adminidration 
of  the  dilTolute  Conftans,  Conftantius  had  been 
engaged  in.  a  doubtful  and  unprofperous  war 
againfl  his  Perfian  neighbours  Amidit  the  con- 
fufion  of  theic  bufy  tiir.es,  Gallus  and  Julian  had 
been  fuffered  to  live*;  and  the  cautious  deipot  had 
contented  hirnielf  with  concealing  them  from  pub- 
lic notice  in  a  lonely  caftle  of  Capradocia,  for- 
merly the  place  of  refidence  of  the  Cappadorian 
kings.  Upon  the  murder  of  Con  (tans,  and  the 
erection  of  the  ftamhrd  of  rebellion  by  Ahgnen- 
tius,  the  whole  weight  of  the  empire  at  this  fenfon 
of  anxiety  reded  oil  Conilantius.  He  felt  the.  bin- 
den,  and' venturing  to  feek  relief  in  the  aililtance 
of  Gallus,  removed  him  from  a  prifon  to  his  court, 

1  At  Murfa  in  Pannonla,  now  Efiek  in  Hungary,  and  a:  Mo-is 
Seleuci,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

2  During  ahe  revolt  of  Magnenrius,   Vetranio  lia--l   n(f:imrd_the 
pui-nle  in    Illyricum,  as   collegue  to  Magneiviu  ,   bit  had  after- 
wards abdicated  in  favour  of  Lonftai.t  us.     Neponan  al'.-.  rii 
phew  of  Conlhintine  by    the  princefs    L-itropia,   h..d   teen  taiute 
emperor  at   Rome,   in    oppoliriou   to    M^nentius,   tv.it    pcnllieU, 
after  a  reign  of  cweiuy-ei^h:  days.     Eutrop.  1.  10,  u. 

under 
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BOOK  under  the  title  of  Caefar,  aflbciated   him  to  the 

VIII.    honours  and  toils  of  the  imperial  ftation,  and  left 

Sect.  3.  him  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Afiatic  pro- 

*•— - v— ^  vinces,  whild  he  himfelf  advanced  againft  the  re- 
bel. After  the  overthrow  of  Magnentius,  and 
the  re-eftablimment  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
Conftantius  found  himfelf  at  leifure  to  exa  ine 
more  attentively  into  the  conduct  of  Gallus,  fmce 
his  elevation.  Gallus  had  faults,  andhehad  ene- 
mies. The  eunuchs,  at  this  time  the  defpicable 
and  infolent  rulers  of  a  luxurious  court,  deadly 
foes  to  whomfoever  they  could  not  govern,  had 
placed  their  emifiaries  around  him,  who  marked 
with  jealous  obfervation  all  his  moments  of  pride  or 
of  paffion.  It  was  difcovered,  that  Gallus  affe&ed 
an  independence,  which  the  emperor  and  his  mi- 
nifhers  did  not  mean  to  allow  him.  Some  unjuftifi- 
able  acls  of  violence  committed  at  Antioch  againfl 
certain  confidential  fervants  of  the  emperor,  v  ith 
the  connivance,  if  not  by  the  orders  of  Gallus,  had 
thrown  a<  deeper  fhade  on  the  errors  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  Credulous  neverthelefs  of  what 
was  artfully  fuggefled  to  him,  that  it  was  his  inte- 
refl  to  have  an  interview  with  Conftantius, 
and  that  his  prefence  would  difTipate  every  com- 
plaint, he  was  prevailed  on  to  intruft  himfelf  to 
this  infidious  court,  and  in  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Parinonia,  on  his  way,  as  he  thought,  to 
Milan,  where  the  emperor  then  refided,  he  was 
on  a  fudden  carried  away  under  a'ftrong  guard  to 
Iftria,  and  there  beheaded  privately  without  even 

See  Am-    the  formality  of  a  trial. 

mian.Mar       JULIAN  Hill  furvivcd.     For  fome  time  his  fate 

i,  7,n9,ii.  hung  in  fufpence:  and  it  was  a  queftion,  whether 
the  enjoymem  of  life  could  fafely  be  permitted  to 
a  prince,  who -had  fo  many  domeflic  andpcrfonal 
injuries  to  revenge.  To  the  generous  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  emprefs  Eufebia,  wife  to  Conftan- 
tius, 
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tins,  he  owed  his  prefervation.    Her  lenient  cotm-  BOOK 
fels,  inforced    by    the  multiplicity  of  cares  with     V1I1. 
which  the  emperor  found   himfelf  opprefied,  did  Secl.3. 
even    more.     Softened   by    her    reprefentalions,  - — * — - ' 
Conftantius  at  lad  confented  to  admit  his  young 
kinfman  into  his  prefence,  to  inveil  him  with  the 
fa-ne  imperial  honours  that  Callus  had  been  graced 
vrith,  and  to  appoint  him  to  the  important  fervic^ 
of  defending   the   frontier  of  th*  Gallic  province 
againfl  the  warlike  tribes  of  Germany.     Julian  ex-  s«  Ammi- 
ecuted  his  trud  with  fpirit  and  luccefs.     Repeated  ™  ,M"ce!" 
accounts  aiTured  the  emperor  of  the  abilities  and  EUU.-P  V ' 
achievements  of  the  governor  of  Gaul.     He  be-  J^'Vfi 
came  alarmed.     At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  Wetcrie 
by   whom   he   was   adored,  the  Caefar  might  be^n'c.  ria'juh" 
tempted  to  forget  what  he  owed  to  the  emperor  ;  GibWs 
and  the  fword  of  Julian,  which  was  to  have  guarded  t«^  t». 
the  throne,  might   be  employed  to  invade  it.     It 
was  refolved  co  fecure  his  allegiance,  by  depriving 
him  of  the  means   of  revolt.     The  Perfian  bands 
ftill  infefted  the  eaflern  borders  of  the  empire,  and 
often  made    inroads  into  the  adjacent  provinces. 
Orders  were  iiTued,  that  the  ftfength  of  the  Gallic 
legions  fhould   immediately  be  difpatched  to  pro- 
tect the  Afiatic  frontier.  The  tidings  fpread  a  ge- 
neral conlternation.     Thefe  legions   were  raoftly 
compofed  of  provincials,  fondly  attached  to  their 
native  foil  ;  and   who,  in   violation  of  a  promife 
faid  to  have  been  folemnly  pledged  to  them,  now 
fawthemfelves   torn  away  from  their  f a  .  ilics  and 
homes,  probably  never  to  revifit  them  more.     Ju- 
lian, with  much  pretended  zeal  for  tlie  honour  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  feeming  firmnefs  in  requiring 
obedience  to  the  imperial  orders,  appeared  how- 
ever to  (hare  deeply  in  their  afili&ion  ;  and  having 
on  the  eve  of  their'departure  convened  them  toge- 
ther,' that  he  might  tai;e  his  la(t  farewcl  of  the  be- 
loved companions  of  his  toils  and  of  his  victories, 

after 
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BOOK  after  a  grateful  recital  of  their  gallant  actions,  he 
VIII.    affectionately  lamented  a  diftrefs,  which ^  bound  as 

Sect.  2.  he  was  to  obey,  it  was  not  his  power  to  relieve.  The 
hint  was  greedily  caught  up.  '  The  Caefar,  if 
'  once  emperor,  might  prescribe  the  orders,  in- 
'  ftead  of  receiving  them,'  was  the  cry  of  numbers 
of  the  friends  of  Julian,  who  doubtlefs  had  been 
duly  instructed  ;  and  c  Long  live  our  emperor 
Julian !'  inftantly  refounded  from  all  the  ranks. 

IT  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  avoid  remarking,  how 
much  of  the  artifice*  of  the  fophifl  Julian's  con- 
duel  betrays  on  this  occafion.  An  apparent 
amazement  at  what  he  muft  have  expected,  and 
what  probably  his  own  dark  arts  had  been  labour- 
ing to  accompiifh,  was  firft  of  all  affumed  ;  he 
next  anfwered  their  acclamations  with  all  the 
femblance  of  the  moft  poignant  concern  ;  he  ex- 
poftulated,  conjured,  menaced,  bewailed  ;  he  even 
fled  from  their  felicitations,  and  (hut  himfelf  up 
during  the  whole  enfuing  night ;  confirming  them 
the  more  effectually,  by  this  appearance  of  unam- 
bitious reluctance,  in  the  very  choice  he  affected 
to  refill.  The  farce  concluded  with  his  fubmijjive 
acceptance  of  their  fplendid  offer,  and  his  pro- 
mifmg  to  reward  their  fedition  with  a  fuitable  gra- 
tification ;  the  plunder  of  the  public  treafure  be- 
ing, in  thefe  days  of  corruption,  the  ulual  recom- 
pence,  which  the  gratitude  of  rhe  new  emperor 
beftowed  on  the  inflruments  of  his  fortune. 

THE  army  of  Gaul  had  created  an  emperor. 
Their  next  object  was  to  fupport  him.  And  thefe 
very  legions  who,  rather  than  encounter  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  diftant  fervice,  had  plunged  into 
rebellion,  were  now  impatient  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger of  an  Afiatic  expedition,  under  the  banners  of 
their  favourite  Jillian.  But  the  death  of  Conftan- 

8  See  his  dream  in  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  20,  5.  and  his  own 
account  of  another  dream  (Epift.  17.)  to  which,  he  confelles,  he 
gave  credit. 

tins 
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tins  faved  the  new  emperor  from  the  guilt  of  civil  BOOK 
bloodfhed.  He  died  at  Mopfucrene'  in  Cilicia,  on     VIII. 
his  way  to  difpute  the  empire  of  the  world.  Seti.  3. 

JULIAN  did  not  long  furvive  him.  Ambitious  ^—"v—— ' 
of  diftinguithing  himfelf  in  a  \var,  which  hitherto 
had  generally  baffled  the  Roman  arms,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  tumbling  the  Perfian  king.  Some  in- 
considerable  advantages,  obtained  at  the  beginning, 
encouraged  him  to  penetrate  into  a  country  with 
which  he  was  ill  acquainted.  A  defeat  was  the 
confequence  of  his  imprudence ;  and  in  the  confu-  .  ~ 

i     ,  ,  •  i    i  r  A.  LF,  363. 

(ion  or  the  rout,  he  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
an  unknown,  and  probably  an  ignoble  hand. 

FEW  princes  have  been  more  varioufly  fpokenof 
than  Julian,  few  more  the  object  of  exaggerated 
praife  and  reproach  :  dignified  by  fome  writers 
with  all  the  attributes  of  the  hero,  he  is  held  forth 
by  others  to  univerfal  execration.  From  both 
parties  a  more  temperate  decifion  ought  doubtlefs 
to  have  come,  and  would  perhaps  have  approached 
nearer  to  the  truth.  In  his  private  life  he  feems 
to  have  been  deferving  of  praife  :  his  manners 
were  unftained  with  licentious  pleafures;  his 
meals,  his  ileep,  were  the  frugal,  flight  refrefli- 
rarnts  of  the  philofopher  ;  and  his  leifure  hours, 
inftead  of  being  wafted  in  diflipation  and  frivolous 
amufements,  were  generally  employed  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge,  though  in  the  road  to  it  he  was 
unhappily  miftaken.  As  afoldier,  the  character  he 
bears  is  high ;  not  to  be  deterred  by  difficulty, 
nor  difcouraged  by  hardmip  ;  firm  in  the  hour  of 
^battle,  and  always  among  the  foremoft  in  the  path 
to  glory.  As  a  general,  his  abilities  may  be  called 
in  queftion.  In  his  Gallic  campaigns,  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  acquitted  himfelf  with  honour ;  in 

9   The   fountain  of  Mopfus.     An   orade  had  formerly  been 
there. 

the 
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BOOK  the  Perfian  war,  where  we  have  a  more  diftinft 
VIII.    view  of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  injudicious, 
Seft.  3.  ram,  prefumptuous ;  and  in  the  action  in   which 
v— -v— — '  he  fell,  he  difcovered   himfelf  to   have  been  ani- 
mated with  a  valour  that  bordered  on  infanity. 

BUT  what  feems  chiefly  to  have  engaged  philo- 
fophic  attention  in  the  hiftory  of  Julian,  is  his  cha- 
racter as  a  religionift.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  Chriftian  faith  from  his  early  years,  had  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  and  had  grown  up  to 
manhood  in  that  profeffion.  Yet  no  fooner  were 
his  fears  from  Conftantius  removed,  than  he 
threw  off  the  mafk,  abjured  the  faith  of  his  former 
days,  avowed  himfelf  the  determined  enemy  of 
the  religion  of  Chrift,  and  with  all  the  virulence 
of  an  enraged,  but  crafty  adverfary,  laboured  for 
its  extirpation  to  the  laft  gafp  of  his  life.  What 
appears  ftill  more  extraordinary  ;  an  infidel  with 
relation  to  the  Gofpel,  he  became  the  zealous 
believer  of  the  whole  Grecian  mythology,  adopted 
its  gods,  its  legends,  and  its  facrifices.  Even  its 
divinations,  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  illufions 
that  ever  debafed  the  human  mind,  of  which,  in 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  heathen  prieftcraft  had 
frequently  made  fatal  ufe,  and  which  in  a  more 
enlightened  age  had  been  reprobated  by  the  wifeft 
of  the  pagan  world,  he  reftored,  and  protected 
with  all  the  credulity  of  the  moft  abjecl  and  unin- 
formed bigot ;  importuning  the  altars  of  every 
divinity  with  anxious  inquiries,  and  oftentimes 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  an  unfeeling  curiofity, 
feeking  his  future  deftiny  in  the  panting  entrails 
of  the  innocent  victim.  Could  it  be  from  princi- 
ple, that  he  renounced  Chritlianity  ?  If  it  was, 
how  could  the  fceptic,  who  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  what  the  Gofpel  teaches,  thus  relax  from 
the  fturdinefs  of  unbelief,  and  embrace  wi;h  fo 
eafy  a  faith  all  the  abfurdities  of  pagan  fable  ?  Or 

mail 
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fhaU  we  fay,  with  certain  infidious  advocates,  that  BOOK 
whatever  might  be  his  profeflion,  Christianity  or    VIII. 
Paganifrn,  the  liberal-minded  Julian  was  of  both  Se&.  3. 
equally  an  unbeliever  ;  a  Chriftian  by  conftrairit,  — v— ' 
a  Pagan  from  policy  ? 

THE  various  revolutions  of  fortune  which  he 
experienced  may  perhaps,  when  more  attentively 
confidered,  throw  fome  light  on  this  obfcure  part 
of  Julian's  hitlory. 

HE  was  a  child,  when  the  arm  of  violence  de- 
prived him  of  his  father,  and  robbed  him  of  his 
liberty.  To  the  ftern  officers  of  a  jealous  tyrant 
xvas  his  education  of  courfe  intruded  ;  and  under 
the  imprellions  of  terror,  natural  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  Chri  tianity. 
The  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  conveyed  to  the  young 
difciple  by  inftructors  of  this  kind,  inflead  of  con- 
ciliating his  affecYions,  had  all  the  fiubborn  pre- 
pofierlions  of  diflike,  of  fufpicion,  of  refentment, 
to  contend  with.  Thefe  prepofleffions,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  heart,  grew  up  with  his  years,  and 
ftrengthened  with  his  ftrength.  When  he  was 
firft  permitted  to  approach  the  imperial  court,  new 
and  more  powerful  prejudices  took  place  in  his 
bread.  He  law  in  Conftantius  the  mercilefs  arTaffin 
of  his  family.  And  Conrtantius  was  a  Chriftian. 
The  croud  of  eunuchs  and  fawning  fycophants 
with  which  the  throne  was  iurrounded,  the  coun- 
fellors  or  miniflers  of  the  tyrant's  crimes,  and 
who  in  their  treatment  of  Julian  meafured  the 
refpect  they  were  to  (hew  him  by  the  degree  of  re- 
gard paid  him  by  Conftantius,  were  alfo  Gkriftians* 
How  many  objections  to  the  religion  they  profefied 
muft  have  arilen  here  in  the  lufceptihle  mind  of 
Julian,  irritated  by  part  wrongs,  and  inflamed  by 
prefent  contempt !  And  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  he  mould  have  been  led  to  confound  a  religion, 

which 
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o  K  which   they  difgraced,  with  the  principles  which 
feemed  to  actuate  their  conduct  ? 

THE  votaries  of  paganifm  were  flill  numerous, 
and  though  humbled,  were  powerful.  Sufpicious  of 
Conftantius  and  his  minifters,  they  exulted  in  the 
thought,  that  in  Julian  their  party  might  find  a 
friend  and  protector.  They  marked,  and  ftrength- 
ened,  the  impreffions  he  had  received.  They 
courted  his  confidence.  The  moft  plaufibie  and 
feducing  of  their  fophifts  were  employed  to  infmu- 
ate  themfelves  into  his  intimacy.  Julian's  attach- 
ment to  Chiiftianity,  if  he  had  any  remaining, 
was  flight  and  wavering.  A  total  rejection  of  all 
religion  is  a  ftate  ill  fuited  to  the  human  mind, 
Even  the  boldeft  pretender  to  infidelity  will  have 
his  fcruples,  his  moments  of  irrefolution,  diffi- 
dence, and  anxiety.  Julian  felt,  that  a  religion 
was  wanting  to  him;  this  the  heathen  fophifts 
were  ready  to  fupply.  They  offered  him  a  religion, 
the  religion,  faid  they,  of  his  forefathers,  under 
whofe  propitious  aufpices  Greece  had  reached  the 
fummit  of  human  glory,  and  Rome  had  triumphed 
over  a  fubjected  world  ;  a  religion  now  purified  by 
philofophy,  and  fet  free  from  ihofe  abfurd  difguifes 
that  a  pious  ignorance  "had  caft  over  it.  A  multi- 
plicity of  gods,  indeed,  crouded  their  temples  ; 
but  in  doing  honour  to  thefe,  they  were  in  fait 
paying  homage  to  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme 
Father  of  the  univerfe,  of  which  thefe  emblema- 
tical perfonages  were  reprefentations,  or  expreffing 
their  gratitude  to  thofe  intermediate  intelligences 
appointed  by  the  great  Firlt  Caufe  to  minifter 
unto  man.  Neither  were  thefe  intelligences  the 
airy  creation  of  an  enthufiaftic  fancy  :  their  ex- 
iftence  had  been  afcertained  by  the  ftrongeft 
proofs,  by  the  oracles,  the  dreams,  the  monitory 
omens,  which  they  had  repeatedly  addrefled  to 
faithful  votaries.  They  had  even  been  known  to 

affuine 
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affume  a   vifible  form,  and  perfonally  to  inftruft  BOOK 
or  protect  the  humble  fuppliar.t  in  his  hour  of  dif-    VIIJ. 
ficulty.    And  the  all-powerful  evocations  and  holy  Sect.  3. 
rites,  of  which  the  guardian  of  the  facred  myfte- ' 
ries  was  in   poffeffion,  could  fummon  them  from 
their   aerial   or   fubterranean   abodes,    and  force 
them  to  reveal  the  darkfecrets  of  futurity. 

To  this  artful  reprefentation  Julian  liftened  with 
pleafure.  His  mind  feems  to  have  been  predif- 
pofed  to  meet  it  with  approbation.  Homer  was 
his  favourite1  °, and  there  appeared  a  wonderful 
agreement  between  the  poet's  mythology  and  the 
fophift's  fyflem.  Probably,  the  one  was  a  tranf- 
cript  of  the  other.  What  rendered  thefe  tales  of 
deceit  the  more  captivating  to  Julian,  was  a  fpecies 
of  flattery  well  adapted  to  his  hopes.  They  per- 
fuaded  him,  that  the  oracular  voice  of  all  the  gods, 
and  the  promife  of  every  viclim,  announced  to 
him  the  fpeedy  pofleflion  of  the  imperial  throne1. 
Julian  was  not  ungrateful.  He  (feadily  adhered 
to  the  altars  of  thoie  gods,  of  whole  veracity  he 
had  received  fuch  a  convincing  proof;  and  here 
perhaps  it  is  not  unjuft  to  rank  him  among  the 
mod  fuperftitious  of  the  pagan  zealots. 

IT  is  the  reproach  of  Athens,  that  (he  had  a 
principal  fhare  in  mifleading  the  mind  of  Julian. 
Some  time  before  he  was  iriveiled  with  the  honours 
of  the  Caefar,  he  obtained  permiflion  from  Con- 
ftandus  to  purfue  his  ftudies  in  that  city.  His 
paflionate  attachment  to  paganifm  has  its  date 

10  He  appears  to  have  had  moft  of  his  works  by  heart. 

i  The  dreams  and  vifions,  which  Julian's  hillorians  (Zofimtis, 
1.  3,  155.  Ammian,  I.  ao,  5.  Litxuiius  patting  tells  us  he  had, 
and  v\hich  he  hin  fclfavoucJ  (I![>i(l.  17,  ad  Orib:;tium)  fpeak  him, 
if  not  an  artful  irupuilor,  cerumlv  a  confirmed  enthuiiaft.  'I  he 
latter  proliabiy  is  the  truth,  Aud  in  a  mind  To  d.fpoftJ,  the  fond 
perfuafion,  that  he  was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  godi,  and  by  them 
dcfiined  ts  the  «n;pire  ef  the  world,  a.i^ht  calily  Cud  aamit- 
v-nte. 

from 
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BOOK  from  that  period ;  before,  the  friend  of  that  reli- 
VIII.    gion,  here  he  became  a  bigot  to  it.     Thofe  pre- 

Sect.  3.  tended  philofophers  alfo,  who  were  afterwards 
moft  affiduous  in  fattening  their  bandage  of  illu- 
fion  on  this  unhappy  prince,  were  moflly  from  the 
Athenian  fchool,  in  thofe  days  the  great  ftore- 
houfe  of  heathen  fuperftition.  In  a  fucceeding 
reign,  we  have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  powerful  do- 
minion of  fuperftition  over  that  infatuated  people. 
They  petitioned  the  emperor  Valentinian  to  permit 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleufmian  myfteries,  which, 
upon  there-eftablimment  of  Chriftianity,  had  been 
fupprefled,  and  to  reftore  to  Athens  a  folemnity  on 
which  depended  her  glory  and  happinefs.  So  little 
had  the  city  of  Socrates  profited  by  a  LIGHT, 
•which  that  venerable  fage  would  have  beheld  with 
rapture ! 

FROM  this  delineation  of  Julian's  chara&er, 
however  we  may  be  induced  to  pronounce  lefs 
ieverely  againft  him,  and  to  behold  him  evan  with 
.  compaffionate  indulgence,  as  a  deferter  oftheGofpel, 
yet  either  as  an  hero,  or  a  philosopher,  the  candid 
hiftorian  can  afford  him  little  praife.  The  opprel- 
fions  of  Conftantius,  and  the  manners  of  a  fervile 
court,  may  have  driven  him  from  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  but  vanity,  credulity,  the  curiofity  of  an 
ambitious  mind,  fixed  him  a  pagan.  How  Jjehas 
deferved  the  exalted  name  which  certain  j^riters 
have  been  pleafed  to  beftow  on  him,  it  is /lot  for 
us  to  determine.  Some  perhaps  will  be  apt  to  fuf- 
peil,  that  his  panegyrifts  would  have  been  fewer, 
had  he  not  inlifted  among  the  enemies  of  Chriiti- 
anity. 

IN  Julian  ended  the  houfe  of  Conftantine.  From 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  that  of  Julian,  about 
twenty  fix  years  had  elapfed*.  At  the  time  of 

2  CoiSftantmC  died  in  the  year  cf  Chnft  337,  Julian  in  363.   ! 

Conftantine* 
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Conftantine's  death,  the  imperial  family  was  in  the  BOOK 
mod  flourifhing  condition.     Hiftory  numbers  no    VIII. 
lefsthan  thirteen  princes,  brothers,  fons,  nephews,  Sect.  3. 
to    the    deceafed    emperor,    the    ornament  and 
ftrength  of  the  imperial  houfe.  In  this  fhort  period 
of  time  they   had  all   perifhed,  two  only  by  the 
ftroke  of  ficknefs,  and  one  in  war  againft  a  foreign 
foe ;  all  the  reft  by  the  fword  of  difcord  or  domef- 
tic  treachery.     Such,  in  thofe  ages  of  arbitrary 
power,  was  the  precarious  tenure  even  of  imperial 
greatnefs. 

THE  emperors,  who  fucceeded  Julian,  reftbred 
the  religion  of  the  Gofpel,  but  without  being  able 
to  re-eftablim  the  public  profperity ;  of  which  a 
general  profligacy  of  manners,  and  the  fierce  def- 
potifm  of  a  military  government,  had  been  long 
before  preparing  the  ruin.  To  thefe  internal  evils 
were  added  the  terrors  of  hoftile  invafion.  An 
enemy,  provoked  by  a  wanton  war,  and  now 
flufhed  with  victory,  threatened  the  eaftern  boun- 
daries. And  Jovian,  whom  Julian's  army  had 
called  to  the  vacant  throne,  fignalized  his  acceflion 
by  yielding  to  the  Perfian  monarch  a  confiderable 
territory,  to  atone  for  his  predeceffbr's  rafh  at- 
tempt. Similar  dangers  furrounded  the  empire  on 
every  fide.  In  Britain,  the  Roman  rampart  op- 
pofed  but  a  feeble  and  impotent  barrier  to  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  warriors  of  the  north,  and 
even  the  legionary  troops  had  been  found  unable 
to  withftand  the  onfct  of  the  Caledonian  ravagers. 
In  Gaul,  the  defencelefs  condition  of  the  frontier, 
moft  of  whole  braved  protectors  had  followed  the 
banners  of  Julian,  had  encouraged  the  German 
tribes  to  renew  their  hoftilities.  Africa  was  in  re- 
bellion ;  and  among  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the 
Danube,  there  were  (trong  indications  of  a  ipirir 

of  commotion. 

WHAT 
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BOOK      WHAT  rendered  this   fituation  of  things  the 
VIII.    more  formidable    thefe  feveral  infurreftions,  and 

Sett.  3.  forebodings  of  war  had  been   excited  by  repeated 

*-— v- —  cruelties  and  oppreflions.  Moft  of  the  nations 
that  bordered  on  the  empire  had  revered  the  na  oe 
of  Conftantine ;  but  they  could  not  continue  their 
refpeft  for  a  line  of  princes,  of  whofe  follies,  in- 
capacity, or  crimes,  they  were  inceffantly  the 
witneffes,  often  the  victims.  The  meafures  pur- 
fued  by  the  imperial  court  to  defeat  thefe  impend- 
ing dangers,  fully  mew  the  guilty  policy  by  which 
it  was  governed,  and  have  left  an  indelible  ftain  on 
the  minifters  that  could  advife,  and  the  princes 
that  could  adopt  them.  The  following  inftances 
are  a  lufficient  illuftration  of  this  truth.  Two 
princes,  a  king  of  Armenia,  and  a  king  of 
'the  Quadi,-  were  both,  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other,  under  the  vague  pretence  that  their 
fidelity  was  fufpe&ed,  murdered  at  interviews  to 
which  they  had  been  treacheroufly  invited ;  and 
in  both  cafes,  was  the  unguarded  hour  of  the  hof- 
pitable  banquet  chofen  for  the  perpetration  of  this 
work  of  blood.  Valentinian,  the  fuccdfor  of  Jo- 
vian, is  accufed  of  the  one  ;  his  brother  Valens,  to 
whom  he  had  refigned  the  eaftern  throne,  ftands 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  the  other. 

VALENS  foon  after  received  the  merited  reward 
of  his    perfidious    couniels.      The   Huns,  a  new 

Ammian,  tribe  of  barbarians,  from  the  north-cad  extremi- 
arc-  -79-  tjes  of  Afia,  in  manners  and  afpecl:  more  horrid 
than  any  that  had  hitherto  appeared  on  the  Roman 
frontier,  attacked  the  Gothic  fettlements  on  the 
further  fide  of  the  Danube.  The  affrighted  Goths 
implored  the  protection  of  Valens,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  take  refuge  within  his  dominions.  The 
peaceful  habits  of  a  fettled  home  had  already  con- 

3  A  Gothic  nation. 

fiderably 
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fiderably  dirninifhed  the   native  ferocity  of  thefe  BOOK 
Gothic  tribes  ;  and  under  the  mild  government  of     VTII. 
equal  laws,  and  in  pofleflion  of  an  eitablifhed  pro-   Seft.j* 
perty,  they  might  without   much   difficulty  have 
been  improved   into  ufeful  fubjects.     Valens  had 
riot  the  wifdom  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  valuable 
eftcr'eafe  of  population.     Seduced  by  the  fears  of 
His  minifters,  and  perhaps  not  lefs  by  his  own,  he 
repented  of  what   he  had  done;  he  had  promifed 
thefe  ftrangers  a  fupply  of  provifions,  and  he  vio- 
lated his  promife.     They  complained  ;  their  com- 
plaints were  difregarded ;  neglect  was  aggravated 
by  infult,  infult   by  violence.     The  Goths,  natu- 
rally haughty  and  impatient,  were  exafperated; 
they  flew  to   arms ;  and  a   long,  fierce,  and  de- 
ftructive  war  enfued,  which  in  the  courfe  of  it  prov- 
ed fatal  to  Valeris  himfelf.     After  having  feen  the 
total  defeat  of  hisarmy  under  the  walls   of  Adria- 
nople,  he  was  burned  alive  in  a  cottage,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  victorious  and  purfuing 
enemy.  $n  Am- 

THE  calamities  of  the  times  raifed  Theodofms  ™ian- 
to  the  imperial  throne.     Gratian,  the  fon-and  fuc-  3,^',  ,}. 
ceifor  of  Valentinian,  the   nephew  and  now  the 
heir  to  Valens,  Was  ill   able  to  fuftain  the  weight  A.  0.379. 
of  two  empires,,  one   of  them   over-run  by  a  re- 
vengeful and  victorious  enemy  :  he  therefore  con- 
figned  the  precarious  empire  of  the  eaft  to  the  va- 
lour of  Theodofms  ;  in  whofe  hiftory  is  feen  one 
of  thofe  fignal  revolutions,  that  are  fometimes  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fortunes  of  this  world.    His  father, 
of  the  fame  name,  was  of  all  Valentinian's  gene- 
rals the  ableft  and  mofl  faithful.  In  Britain  he  had 
checked  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians ;  he  had 
repiilfed  the  Germans  from  the  Gallic  frontier ; 
and  he   had   reduced    the   infui gents  of  Africa. 
Thefe  feveral  exploits  had  raifed  him  in  the  eyes  of 
a-  fordid  court  to  a  dangerous  pre-eminence.  ^  Va- 
lentinian 

VOL.  II.  S  f 


BOOK  lentinian  was  dead,  and  his  fon  Gratian,  as  yet  a 
VIII.    youth,  was  under  under  the  controul  of  a  vicious 

Seel:.  3.  miniftry,  who  pretended  that  Theodofius  enter- 
tained ambitious  views,  and  facrificed  his  life  to 
their  fufpiciousjealoufy.  For  fome  years  the  young 
Theodofms  had  ferved  with  glory  under  his  illuftri- 
ous  father,  and  had  fhewn  himfelf  already  emulous 
of  his  noble  example  But  every  afpiring  hope  being 
thus  blafted  by  his  father's  death,  he  withdrew 
from  a  court  which  he  mud  have  held  in  abhor- 
rence, and  was  cultivating  the  virtues  of  retire- 
ment on  his  paternal  eitate,  in  an  obfcure  corner 
of  Galicia,  when  the  commands  of  Gratian  called 
him  forth  to  the  public  fervice. 

THLODOSIUS,  with  confiderable  abilities,  had 
alfo  many  amiable  qualities.  But  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  a  diflblute  age  often  difappointed  the  one  , 
and  the  baneful  influence  of  defpotic  power  fome- 
times  contributed  to  obfcure  the  other.  No  fooner 
was  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  eaft, 
than  he  difcovered,  with  equal  amazement  and  re- 
gret, that  the  boafted  flrength  of  the  Roman  legi- 
ons had  ceafed  to  exifl.  Corrupted  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  times,  by  the  infolent  dominion  they 
had  ufurped  over  the  throne,  by  the  profufe  do- 
natives they  extorted  from  the  tranfient  objects  of 
rheir  favour,  by  the  indulgences  they  obtained 
from  the  fears  or  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  the 
legionary  troops  had  become  ftrangers  to  that 
frugal  life,  that  patience  of  toil,  and  obfervance  of 
difcipline,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  fuccef- 
ibrs  of  Alexander,  and  had  laid  Carthage  in  the 
duih  The  ponderous  helmet  and  malty  ftneld 
we.re  cafl  afide  ;  and  the  effeminate  foldier  chofe 
rather  to  expofe  himfelf  defencelefs  to  the  weapons 
of  the  foe,  than  to  fubmit  to  the  oppreflive  weight 
of  an, ;armour>.  which  his  gallant  anceftor  deemed 
his  -ornament,  Even  the  neceflary  work  of  en- 
trenching 
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trenching  a  camp,  which  the  companions  of  Caefar,  BOOK 
and  the  partners  of  his  glory,  did  not  difdain  to  ex-  VIII. 
ecute  with  their  own  hands,  had  become  the  fcorn  Seel.  3. 
of  a  delicate  and  indolent  foldiery.  One  refource 
was  left  to  Theodofius,  and  he  adopted  it.  Thofe  s«Veger. 
Goths,  whom,  after  a  four-years  war,  and  many  derenii!'- 
a  bloody  conflict,  he  found  it  impraclicable  to  ex- 
terminate, he'refolved  to  tempt  with  offers  of  ami- 
ty and  confidence:  he  received  them  into  the  im* 
perial  fervice,  intruded  their  leaders  with  import- 
ant commands,  and  affigned  them  emoluments, 
honours,  pofleflions;  flattering  himfelf  that  he 
fhould  thus  con  vert  enemies -into  friends,  and  that 
the  late  ravagers  of  the  Roman  territories  would 
now  become  the  defenders  of  a  country  in  which 
they  had  acquired  rank  and  property.  This  expe- 
dient, the  refult  probably  not  of  choice  but  of  ne- 
ceility,  proved  however  a  ruinous  meafure.  Ac- 
quainted with  the  legionary  arms,  and  inftrufted 
in  the  Roman  difcipline,  the  Goths  no  longer  felt 
that  inferiority  in  war,  which  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  military  fcience  ;  they  faw  and  defpifed  a 
weaknefs,  which  they  were  called  to  protecl ;  the 
Danube,  no  longer  guarded  by  a  refpedable  barrier, 
fupplied  them  with  continual  recruitsfromthatvarie- 
ty  of  barbarian  tribes,  which,  though  divided  againft 
each  other  by  internal  feuds,  yet  always  (hewed  the  ut- 
moft  cordiality  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Roman 
empire;  and  thefe  new  confederates  of  Theodofius 
foon  learned  to  controul  a  government,  whofeex- 
iftence  or  diflblution  was  totally  in  their  power. 

BUT  if  all  the  ruinous  confequences  of  this  fatal 
expedient  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  Theodofius,  he 
mud  furely  bear  the  whole  guilt  of  the  maflacre  at  A  D     0 
Theflalonica.     An  infurre&ion  had  broken  out  in 
this  part  of  Greece,  and  in  the  madnefs  of  popu-  Soz.  3. 
lar  fury  an  imperial  officer  had  been  torn  in  pieces.  JJif.^s  " 
Such   an  infult  to  fovereign   power  was  not,  itSieGib- 
feems,  to  be  expiated  but  with  the  extermination  bjn»  *7- 
Sf  a  of 
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Boo  K  of  the  ThefTalonians.  A  body  of  troops  marched  in- 
VIII.    to  Theffalonica,  with  orders  to  put  all  the  inhabi- 

Seft.  3.  tants  to  the  fword,  without  diftindion  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  of  age,  lex,  or  condition.     Thefe  or- 
ders were  executed  in  their  fulled  extent.     And 
to  cruelty,  was  added  perfidioumefs.     Gare   was 
taken  to  remove  all  apprehenfion  of  danger  from 
thefe  devoted  victims  ;  and   when   the  whole  city, 
fully  affured  of  the   emperor's  clemency^  had  af- 
fembled  in  the  circus  to   enjoy  a  feflive  fpec~tacle> , 
thefe  military  ruffians  were  let  loofe  on  the  unfuf- 
pecting  multitude.     According   to  fome  writers, 
upwards  of  fifteen  thoufand  perfons  perimed  in* 
this  mailacre.     Such  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
juftice  and  humanity  would  at  one  time  have  arm- 
ed more  than  one  half  of  Greece  againft  the  tyrant 
that  durft  attempt  it :  but  fuch  is   the  fubduing 
power  of  defpotifm,  it  now  ferved  only  to  add  to 
the  terrors,  and  confirm  the  fervitude  of  this  abject 
people  ;  and   the  epifcopal   reproof  of  Ambrofe 
bifhop  of  Milan  was  the  only  oppofition  Theodo- 
fius    had    to    encounter.     A .  penance    of  eight 
months,  to  which  the  emperor  pioufly  fubmitted, 
was  fuppoied  to  have  atoned  for  all  this  bloodfhed. 
.    At  the  time  Theodofius  reigned  in  the  eaft,  Gra- 
tian  held  his  imperial  feat  at  Treves  ;  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  Eritifh  ifles  were  fubjecl  to  his  fway,  while 
Valentinian,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  late  emperor 
Valentinian  II.  reigned  in  Italy.     But  Maximus  of 
Britain  having  revolted  againit  Gratian,  and  de- 
prived him  of  empire  and  life,  and  Valentinian 
having  fallen  by  domeftic  treachery,  Theodofius, 
after  revenging   both  their  deaths,  remained  in 
poflefiion  of  all  the  Roman  dominions. 

FROM  the  abilities  and  personal  valour  of  Theo- 
dofius, the  empire,  during  his  reign,  maintained 
•an  appearance  of  vigour  :  the  reign  of  his  fons  re- 
\  u.  .-,95.  vealed    the    fatal  fecret   of  the  public  debility, 
'  Warped 
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Warped  by  the  fond  partiality  of  a  parent,  he  di-  B  o  ox 
video1  his  dominions  between  them,     rotheeldeft,     VIII. 
Arcadia-,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he  bequeathed  the  Seel.  3. 
throne  of  the  eaft  ;  to  the   youngeft,  Honorius, 
aged  only  eleven,  the  weftern  empire  :  an  appoint- 
ment as  unhappy  to  themfelves,  as  it  was  unfortu- 
nate to  their  people.     With   a  natural  imbecillity 
of  mind,  in  which  their  ripening  years  made  little 
alteration,  and  brought  up  in  the  bofom  of  a  lux- 
urious palace,  they  both  funk  into  a  flothful  in- 
activity, the  safy  dupes  of  every  minifter,  who  had 
the  boldnefs  or  the  art  to  feize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which  fell  from  their  feeble  hands.     The 
fatal  partition  of  the  imperial   dominions  brought 
on  an  encreafe  of  calamities.  The  empire  was  weak 
before  ;  divided,  it  was  weaker.     A  longer  line 
of  frontier   was   now  to  be   defended  ;  and   the 
means   of  defence  were  leflened.     Inftead  of  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  empire  afting  in  concert,  an 
oppofition  of  interefts    a^d  counfels  took  placte. 
Jealous  of  the  fovereign  of  the  weft,  the  court  of 
Conftantinople  faw  with  unconcern,  and  even  with 
pleafure,  the  bordering  nations  pour  the  war  on 
the  weftern  provinces,  and   enjoyed  a  diftrefs,  in 
which  their  own  territories  were  foon  to  be  involv- 
ed ;  whilft  the   barbarian    leaders,    feated  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  many  of  them  inverted  with 
offices  of  truft  and  dignity,  and  in  f'uil  pofieflion  of 
the  opportunity  of  marking  and  encouraging  every 
internal  milchief,  profited    by  the  follies  of  thefe 
nominal  princes,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
power  planned  an  empire  of  their  own.     A  detail 
of  the  diaftrous  events  that  enfued  belongs  to  ano- 
ther hiftory.     Here  it  is  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  clofed  with  the  ig- 
noble reign  of  Honoring.   In  lefs  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  death  of  Theodofius,  Alaric,  the  Gothic 
chief,  who  in  the  days  of  that  emperor  deemed  it 

bis 
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BOOK  his  glory  to  follow  the   imperial   banners,  after 

VIII.    having  fpread  the  ravages  of  war  throughout  Italy,  " 
Sect.  3,   compelled  Rome  to  fubmit  to  his  victorious  arms, 
and  faw  himfelf  the  uncontrouled   arbiter  of  the 
throne  of  the  Caefar$, 

ROME,  long  the  haughty  tyrant  of  the  world, 
was  now  made  to  feel,  what  (he  had  often  impofed, 
the  humiliation  of  fervitude.     The  eaftern  empire, 
mean  while,  had  not  efcaped.     Previous  to  his  ir- 
ruption into  Italy,  Alaric,  at  the  head  of  his  fierce 
.bands,  had  attempted  the  dominions  of  the  eaft ; 
and  Greece,  which  feldom  failed  to  mare  largely 
A.  D  396-  in  the  adverfe  fortunes  of  her  imperial  mafters,  was 
again  made  the  fcene  of  devaftation.     Hiftory  has 
charged  Rufinus,  by  whom  the  councils  of  Arca- 
dius  were  then  directed,  with  the  guilt  of  having 
opened  Greece  to  the  ravagers  ;  for,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  united  teftimony  of  all  the  wiiters  of 
thofe  days,  never  did  a  more  flagitious  minifter 
difgrace  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign.     It  may 
however  be  a  queftion,  whether   the  abandoning 
of  Greece  to  the  barbarians  was  not  rather  his  po- 
licy than  his  crime.    Had  this  impetuous  torrent 
.  of  war  rufhed  with  unfpent  fury  againfl  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  the  iffue  might  have  been  doubtful. 
And  it  was  poflibly  to  fave  Cpnftantinople,  that 
Rufinus  gave  up  Greece. 

A  CALAMITY  fo  great  completed  the  defola- 
tion  of  this  unhappy  country.  Whatever  the  cru- 
elty, the  avarice,  the  luft,  of  an  infolent  and  bru- 
tal conqueror  could  inflict,  Greece  now  ex- 
perienced. Her  magnificent  cities  became  a  mafs 
of  ruins,  her  numerous  towns  were  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  thofe  monuments  of  her  glory, 
which  had  hitherto  been  preferved  from  violation, 
were  all  defaced  and  overthrown ;  while  the  inha- 
bitants, either  Slaughtered  by  the  barbarian  fword, 
or  dragged  from  their  homes  to  a  life  of  flavery, 
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left  this  once  popoulous  and  well  cultivated  coun-  BOOK 
try  a  lonely  wafte.  Where  every  fcience  and  every    VIII. 
art  had,  during  a   long  fucceflion  of  ages,  efta-  Seel.  3. 
blifhed  their  abode,  there  now  reigned  a  melan- 
choly filence ;  the  voice  of  the  rural  pipe  was  no 
longer  heard  on  the  hills  of  Arcadia ;  and  of  all  the 
noble  ftru&ures,  which  the  piety,  the  gratitude, 
or  the  pride  of  ancient  ages   had  erefted,  only 
mouldering  palaces,   defolated  temples,  defaced 
inscriptions,  and   mutilated  ftatues  remained,  at 
once  the  objects  of  regret  and  of  admiration.     In 
ithis   humbled   ftate,    with  very  little   variation, 
Greece  continued  from  the  Gothic  invafion  to  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Conftantine's  fuc- 
ceflbrs ;  her  principal  inhabitants  being  the  few  fa- 
milies, who  having  efcaped  to  the  mountains  dur- 
ing the  late  inundation  of  the  barbarians,  had  af- 
terwards  taken  up   their  dwelling  amidft   thefe 
fequeftered  ruins,  and  whofe  only  wealth  was  the 
produce  of  their   hives   and  of  the  filk-worm*. 
Some  of  the  emperors  feem  indeed  to  have  remem- 
bered what  Greece  had  been,  and  to  have  wifhed 
to  raife  her  again  to  an  happier  fortune.     But  the 
embarraffmenlsof  a  declining  empire  (till  defeated 
the  vifionary  plan.    Conflantinople  herfelf,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this   gloomy  period,  retained 
little  more  than  a  faint  fhadow  of  imperial  great- 
nefs.      Governed  moftly  by  weak  or  oppreflive 
princes,  diflracled  by  domeftic  factions,  and  what 
is   worfe,  by   endlefs    controverfies,  which  were 
difgraced  by  all  the  virulence  of  religious  difputa- 
tion,  this  emprefs-city  funk  by  degrees  into  con- 

4  The  (ilk-worm  is  fiid  to  have  been  brought  from  India  to 
Conflantinople  about  the  year  550.  The  artificers,  who  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  filk  into  Sicily,  from  whence  it  paffed  into 
Italy,  were  brought  from  Greece  by  Roger  the  firfl  king  of  Sicily, 
in  1 130.  The  flow  progrefs  of  this  art  may  ferve  as  a  proof  of  tha 
low  ftate  of  induHry,  and  the  difficulties  of  imercourfe  and  coru- 
wunicatioj)  during  that  prriod. 

tempt 
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o-  o.K  t«mpt  with  every  people  around  her.  Having  nei- 
I.  ther  fecurity  at  home,  nor  ftrength  abroad,  fhc 
.  was  often  compelled  to  purchafe,  at  the  price  of 
her  fair  eft  poffeflions,  a  temporary  peace  from  the 
barbarian  tribes  by  whom  (he  was  encompafled  ; 
•who,  making  ufeof  the  very  conceflions  they  ex- 
torted from  the  fears  of  one  prince  to  exact  larger 
conceffions  from  his  fucceflbr,  reduced  at  length 
the  extenfive  dominions  of  this  mighty  empire  to 
the  narrow  compafs  of  a  few  provinces.  At  the 
fame  time,  a  general  profligacy  of  manners  had 
prevailed.  Private  luxury  and  magnificence  ad- 
vancing  as  the  public  fortune  declined,  the  people, 
with  an  unfeeling  levity,  indulged  in  all  the  gay 
diflipations  of  the  higheft  profperity,  in  the  midft 
of  the  miferies  of  their  country.  In  addition  to 
thefe  menacing  appearances,  the  throne  itfelf,  al- 
ways infecure  when  founded  in  defpotifm,  was  be- 
come more  precarious  than  ever,  ftained  not  un- 
frequently  with  the  blood  of  the  Ihort-lived  poflef- 
for,  and  but  too  often  the  reward  of  the  fuccefsful 
crime  of  the  rebel,  the  traitor,  the  ruffian ;  fo 
See  Gran-  that  Porphyrogeneta  (of  imperial  birth;  came  to  be 
^eur  et  the  diftinguifhing  appellation  of  thofe  few  empe- 
des  RO-  rors,  who  could  boaft  fo  illuftrious  a  parentage, 
mains,  Such  is  the  melancholy  fummary  of  the  Byzantine 
*  ai*  hiftory,  till,  in  the  year  1453,  the  Othman  arms 
put  an  end  to  this  phantom  of  an  empire. 

OF  the  fhock  of  the  various  revolutions,  which, 
during  this  bloody  period,  began,  advanced,  and 
at  length  effected  the  final  overthrow  of  the  im- 
perial throne,  Greece  however  appears  to  have 
felt  little,  probably  from  the  obfcurity  of  her  con- 
dition. Too  infignificant  to  be  the  object  of  am- 
bition, thofe  who  had  in  view  the  difmembering 
of  the  eaftern  empire,  pafled  her  by ;  beholding 
with  indifference  a  land  without  inhabitants  or 
cultivation  ;  and  leaving  the  poffeflion  of  it  to  any 

of 
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of  the  rovers  of  thofe  days,  who  were  inclined  to  B  o  o  K 
attempt  a  temporary  fettlement  in  that  defolated    VIII. 
country'.     For  fome  centuries,  Greece  even  feemsSedt. 3. 
to  have  been   altogether  forgotten;  or  if  remem- 
bered, was  only  confidered  as   overfpread    with 
heaps  of  ruins,  in  which  human  induftry  might  in 
vain  feekto  trace  any  of  thofe  venerable  fcenes  re- 
corded  in  antientftory.     The  tale  of  the  traveller, 
who  talked  of  having  difcovered  the  fite  of  Athens, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  remains  of  that  illuftri- 
ous  city,  was   heard  at  firft  with  amazement,  if 
not  with   incredulity.     The   report,  that  amidfl 
this  rubbifh  of  ages  many  veftiges  of  the  arts  ofan- 
tient  Greece  were  ftill  to  be   defcried,  induced 
others  to   vifit   this    long-neglected    trad  ;    and 
numbers  of  adventurers  from:  different  countries, 
but  efpecially  from  the  Italian  cities,  formed  elta- 
blifhments  on  various  parts  of.  the  Grecian  coaft. 

BY.  degrees  the  modern  Conltantinople,  now 
the  capital  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  has  once  more: 
affumed  a  dominion  over  the  Grecian  territory. 
Mttftapha  the  fecond  colonized  anew  feveral  dif- 
tridts  of.it.  And  at  this  day  Greece,  with  her  ad- 
jacent ifles,  acknowledges  fubjedtion  to  the  throne 
of  the  0th  mans. 

THE  prefent  Greeks  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race, 
of  whom  few,  if  any,  are  of  the  antient  Grecian 
lineage.  Molt  of  them  have  been  tranfplanted  into 
this  country  from  different  parts,  and  at  different 
periods,  by  thofe  who  were  attracted  by  curiofity, 
or  views  of  gain.  In  addition  to  thefe  partial  co- 
lonizations, the  Othman  princes  have,  from  their 
firft  invafion  of  Greece,  at  different  times  thrown 
in  a  confiderable  encreafe  of  inhabitants.  Thefe 
colonifts,  of  every  defcription,  the  Turks  only 
excepted,  have  long  fmce  coalefced  into  one  peo- 
ple, who,  unmindful  of  their  original  extraction, 
feem  to  regard  Greece  as  their  parent-foil.  And 

it 
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BOOK  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Greeks  of  this 
VI.  day,  whether  from  the  influence  of  climate,  or 
Sect*  from  having  fallen  into  an  early  imitation  of  the 
manners  which  on  their  arrival  they  found  here 
eftablifhed,  bear  in  feveral  particulars  a  ftriking 
refemblance  to  the  antient  inhabitants.  Even  now, 
inftruments  of  mufic  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
hamlet,  and  fong  and  dance  are  ftill  the  delight 
of  the  Grecian  peafant.  The  Boeotians  are  re- 
marked for  credulity  and  ignorance.  And  among 
the  Greeks  of  Attica,  low  as  their  ftate  of  litera- 
ture now  is,  we  find  a  confiderable  fhare  of  that  vi- 
vacity and  acutenefs,  by  which  the  Athenians  of 
antient  times  were  peculiarly  diftinguifhed.  More 
flrongly  (till  does  their  fpeech  exhibit  this  affinity  to 
the  Greeks  of  old,  of  whofe  language  the  modern 
Greek  is  a  manifeft  corruption.  The  Turks  ftill 
remain  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  inhabitants, 
perfevering  with  a  lordly  inflexibility  in  their  na- 
tional drefs,  language,  and  mode  of  living;  in 
obedience  poflibly  to  the  law  of  their  Koran,  but 
more  probably  from  a  contempt  for  the  manners 
of  a  people  whom  they  equally  defpife  and  op- 
prefs. 

THE  Gofpel  was  known  early  in  Greece.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  firft  century,  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, with  mod  of  Achaia,  and  many  parts  of 
Macedon,  Theflalonica,  Beroea,  Philippi,  had 
been  enlightened  by  the  labours  of  the  great  Apof- 
tie  of  the  Gentiles.  A  fpecies  of  Chriftianity s 
Greece  ftill  retains,  but  fuch  as  would  move  the 
indignation  of  that  excellent  Apoftle6,  not  lefs 
than  did  formerly  the  fuperftitious  excefles  of  ido- 
latrous Athens.  A  number  of  abfurd  obfervances, 

5  See  Spon.  Voy.  de  la  Grece;  Tournefort  Voyage  du  Levant, 
Lettre  $  ;  and  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  into  Greece,  ch.  18. 

6  See  A&s  of  the  Ap.  17.  16. 
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a  paltry  difplay  of  the  figures  of  faints  and  martyrs  B  o  o  K 
jn  their  places^  of  wormip,  a  profound  reverence    VIII. 
for  the  Panagia  or  mother  of  God,  as  they  dill  Se£t.  3. 
blafphemoufly  ftyle  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  an  obfti- 
nate  adherence  to  every  opinion  faid  to  have  been 
held  by  their  Chriftian  anceftors,  and  a  loquacious 
zeal  in  defending  thefe  opinions,  as  far  as  their 
fcanty  portion  of  learning  will  permit  them,  make 
up  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Chriflianity  by  this  ignorant  and  degraded 
people. 

IN  the  feveral  arts,  once  the  boaft  of  Greece, 
they  are  equally  uninftructed  ;  and,  for  the  mofl 
part,  feem  hardly  confcious  of  the  former  glories 
of  their  country.  What  a  Solon  taught,  or  a  The- 
miftocles  atchieved,  Athens  herfelf  has  long  fmce 
ceafed  to  remember.  And  thofe  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  antient  days, 
which  might  inrich  the  cabinets  of  princes,  are 
now  fuffered  to  be  fpurned  by  the  infolent  foot  of 
the  illiterate  Janizary,  or  perhaps  employed,  like 
vulgar  materials,  in  fencing  an  inclofure,  or  in 
repairing  the  dwelling  of  fome  turbaned  exa&or. 
The  cunning  and  interefted  Greek  may  fometimes 
be  found  to  fet  an  high  value  on  the  fculptured 
fragment  he  poflefies :  but  what  tafte  might  be 
fuppofed  to  do  in  another,  is  in  him  the  effed  of 
avarice ;  he  only  feeks  to  enhance  the  price  of 
what  he  wimes  to  part  with  ;  and  from  the  earn- 
eftnefs  of  the  curious  traveller,  he  judges  of  that 
which  he  would  other  wife  want  the  (kill  to  elti- 

mate. 

OF  how  uncertain  a  tenure  are  even  the  advan- 
tages of  human  genius !  Greece,  famed  for  arts 
and  arms,  from  whofe  horizon  beamed  forth 
thofe  rays  of  fcience,  which  have  gradually  illu- 
mined our  European  world,  now  (lands  in  need 
of  the  inftiudion  (he  was  wont  to  give.  From 

thofe 


Bo<o  KCttft3fetfatk5««j  vi*oitt'{he  held  mod  in 
VIII.  ffefcia  atf  thi^day  tti  le&rtf  what  Greece  once  was. 
;.  Arid  Were  it  not^for  the  learned  refeat cries  of  th"e* 
defcendants  of  thofe  very  barbarians,  whom  in  HeP 
dg&tif  glory  (he  had  deemed  it  a  reproach  to 
iftimbered  among  her  denizens,  the  fierce 
the:  unlettered  Caledonian,  the  barbarous  Briton, 
tfee  rude  Gaul7,  many  of  her  moll  highly  valued 
marble  records  had  remained  unread,  and  fonkr 
of-hef  rtobkft  memorials  had  been1  buried  in  ob- 
livion. 

7  It  weitf  fupefrfludtfev  ahd-indeid  fcafCely  poffible;  to  flleiitirfto* 
here  all  the  illulirious  perfonages  of  thefe  nations,  to  whofe  mu- 
nificence and  labours  thefe  later  ages  owe  the1  many  inllruclive  mo- 
i>arideht8;we  poflefs  of  the  atchievements  and  arts  »fantie'nt  days. 
To  Britain's  glory  be  it  however  remembered-,  thaf  among'  Her 
fons  antietit  literature  has  found  a  greater  number  of  bountiful 
patrons,  than  any  other  country  has  to  bbafVof ;  and  tharat  this 
very  time  there  exitts  in  the  midft  of  her  a  foclety  of  perfons,  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  by  their  tafte'and  public  fpirit,  than  by  their  opu- 
lence and  noble  birth,  (the  Dilettanti)  who  are  employed  in  the 
geiherous  plan  of  animating  the  ftudies  and  promoting  the  infor- 
mation of  the  rifing- generation;  See  Chandler's  Travels,  and  the 
Ionian  Antiquities,  for  which  we  are'indebted  to  this  refpe&able 
fociety: 
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